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Sixth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution;  read 
at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  on  the  25 th  of  March^  1812. 
To  which  are  added^  an  Appendix  and  a  List  of  Subscribers. 
8vo.  pp.  176.  London.  1812. 

[From  the  Edinbcii^li  Review,  for  Jnly,  1812.] 

It  gives  us  sincere  pleasure  to  resume,  from  time  to  time, 
our  notices  of  the  proceedings  of  this  excellent  and  useful  insti* 
tution;  both  because  we  thereby  obtain  fit  opportunities  of  keep* 
ing  the  attention  of  our  readers  directed  towards  the  important 
subjects  of  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  and  because  we  always 
find  materials  for  extending  our  knowledge  of  that  unexplored 
continent.  The  latter  reason  will  be  found  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  present  publication,  which  is  inferior,  in  importance  and 
originality,  to  none  of  those  that  preceded  it. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  proper  subject  of  this  article,  we 
must  remark,  that  a  change  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
office  of  secretary  of  the  institution.  We  regret  to  find  that  Mr. 
Macaulay  is  no  longer  able  to  continue  the  discharge  of  those 
duties,  which  he  had  with  distinguished  ability  performed,  at 
great  personal  loss  and  inconvenience,  since  the  beginning  of 
die  ins|jtution.  Any  praise  of  ours,  however,  would  be  unavail- 
ing, after  that  honourable  testimony  borne  to  his  merits  in  the 
unanimous  resolution  passed  at  the  general  meeting,  which  is 
inserted  at  p.  iv*.  of  the  volume  before  us.  Mr.  Macaulay  had 
formerly  refused  a  similar  testimony  of  regard,  voted  at  the 
general  meeting  of  1810;  about  which  time,  he  also,  with  a  dis- 
interestedness rare  indeed,  abandoned  to  the  actual  captors  his 
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share  of  a  large  pecuniary  penalty  incurred  by  a  slave  trader. 
He  is  succeeded  in  the  office  of  secretary  by  Mr.  Harrison  of 
Queen's  College;  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  reputation  at 
the  university^  and  who  having  recently  quitted  the  bar,  is  ena- 
bled to  bestow  an  undivided  attention  upon  the  duties  of  his  new 
employment. 

Our  attention  is,  as  usual,  first  directed  to  the  execution  of 
the  abolition  laws — the  great  pillar  of  African  civiliafation — in- 
deed, the  point  from  which  the  course  of  improvement  in  that 
vast  continent  may  be  said  to  spring.  That  the  English  traders 
are  at  last  checked,  we  believe,  cannot  be  doubted.  They  will 
not  risk  a  conviction  of  felony,  and  sentence  of  transportation  to 
Botany  Bay.  The  American  government,  too,  having  abolished 
the  traffic,  and  the  decision  in  the  noted  case  of  the  Amedie 
having  shown  British  cruizers  in  what  manner  they  may  en- 
force the  American  prohibition, — few  vessels  bearing  that  flag 
are  now  engaged  in  it,  compared  with  the  former  amount.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  prodigious  slave  trade  is  still  carried  on  by 
those  famous  allies  of  ours,  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards.  Cuba 
Ts  daily  extending  her  cultivation — the  Brazils  are  more  and 
more  crowded  with  miserable  victims.  In  short,  so  thriving  is 
this  enormity,  that  the  directors  do  not  hesitate  to  state,  from 
their  own  information,  that  between  70,000  and  80,000  negroes 
were  carried  over  in  the  year  1810.  This  dreadful  commerce 
was  confined  chiefly  to  the  coast  between  Cape  Palmas  and  Ben- 
guela.  The  Portuguese  treaty  confines  the  trade  in  vessels  of 
that  nation  to  places  actually  in  possession  of  the  Portuguese 
crown;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  small  island  of  Bissao,  (a 
place  of  no  earthly  value,  except  for  the  purposes  of  the  slave 
trade),  this  traffic  niust  have  been*  wholly  destroyed  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  equator.  This  islet,  however,  has  become  an  entre- 
pot for  all  the  slave  merchants  whom  the  vigilance  of  our  crui- 
zers has  driven  from  the  other  parts  of  the  coast;  and  though 
the  treaty  nominally  excludes  the  Portuguese  from  every  part  of 
the  coast  north  of  the  equator,  except  Bissao,  this  denunciation 
is  of  little  avail,  while  they  can  smuggle  over  negroes  from  all 
parts  of  the  coast,  in  canoes,  to  Bissao;  from  whence  they  have 
a  right  to  transport  them  in  open  day  to  the  Brazils.  Mark  the 
baneful  effects  of  this  exception.  Bissao  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  An  intelligent  naval  officer  lately  visited  its 
banks;  and  he  describes  the  devastation  which  prevails  there, 
as  excttediiig  all  belief.  He  distinctly  states,  that  *  the  country, 
*  on  both  banks,  is  quite  unpeopled  by  the  slave  trade.' 

Now,  there  is  nothing  like  putting  the  case  home  to  ourselves. 
Suppose  the  French  had  got  possession  of  the  little  island  called 
the  Bugio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus;  and,  without  any  pre  - 
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text  even  of  a  quarrel  with  Portugal^  were  to  assemble  an  ioo- 
mense  force  in  that  river,  sufficient  to  overpower  all  resistance^ 
and  every  night  were  to  send  some  hundreds  of  boats  to  scour 
the  shores,  and  carry  off  two  hundred  of  the  stoutest  and  health- 
iest and  happiest  of  the  people  in  Lisbon  and  its  neighbourhood; 
and  suppose  this  were  to  last,  without  interruption,  for  two 
years,  so  that  those  banks  which  used  to  swarm  with  Portu- 
guese, became  a  perfect  desert,  the  few  whom  the  French  left 
having  perished  helplessly  by  famine  and  disease.  Suppose, 
moreover,  that  instead  of  carrying  oiT  all  the  captives  to  fight  or 
serve  in  France  and  Germany,  the  spoilers  hurried  them  away 
in  the  most  crowded  vessels,  where  they  were  laid  in  chains  on 
their  backs,  and  scourged  or  screwed  every  time  tkey  made  a 
noise;  till,  after  eight  week»  of  such  miser}%  they  arrived  in  the 
worst  of  climates,  and  there,  were  lashed  to  pieces  under  a  burn^ 
ing  aun  until  they  died,  or  only  survived  to  suffer  and  labour 
more,  and  curse  the  strength  of  constitution  which  kept  them 
from  a  speedier  release  by  death. 

If  such  a  case  as  this  were  brought  distinctly  before  u^,  should 
we  not  awaken  all  Europe  with  cries  against  France,  and  for  the 
liberation  of  Portugal^  Should  we  not  say,  that  all  the  other 
oppressions  of  the  French — ^all  their  common  invasions — ^their 
spoliations  and  conscriptions,  were  a  mere  trifle  compared  with 
this;  that  human  nature  had  put  on  a  new  shape;  and  that  ini- 
quity now  visited  us  in  a  form  which  completely  obliterated  the 
recollection  of  every  previous  enormityf  We  will  not  stop  to 
inquire  what  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  would  themselves 
say  to  the  matter;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  case  we  have  been 
putdng  is  exactly  that  which  they  are  at  this  moment  exhibiting 
to  the  worid,  with  aggravations  which  each  circumstance  of  the 
fact,  that  we  might  add  to  our  own  enumeration,  would  accu- 
mulate. All  that  we  have  supposed  themselves  to  suffer,  from 
the  French,  they  are  at  this  moment  daily  and  hourly  making  a 
people  endure,  to  the  full  as  virtuous  and  deserving  as  they  are.' 
Every  horror  that  we  have  fancied  the  enemy  to  enrage  all  Eu- 
rope, by  exhibiting  in  the  Tagus,  our  faithful  allies — ^the  friends 
of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  liberty,  whom  we  are  supporting 
with  all  our  treasures  and  forces,  in  a  struggle  with  compara- 
tively insignificant  evils,  are  hourly  perpetrating  in  Africa, 
against  the  most  innocent  and  peaceful  creatures  in  the  world, 
without  evei'  exciting  one  moment's  indignation  in  any  part  of 
Europe.-— So  inconsistent  are  the  feelings  of  statesmen;—- so  ig- 
norant or  inobservant  are  nations  of  all  that  passes  at  a  little  dis- 
tance;—and  so  important  are  the  mistakes  of  names,  by  which 
men  are  led,  and  the  sanctions  of  use  and  habit  by  which  they 
^te  restrained! 
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BttC  neither  governments  nor  people  must  escape  under  cover 
of  such  reflections  as  these.  It  is  fit  that  they  should  be  roused, 
and  taught  greater  consistency.  They  have  no  right  to  plead 
ignorance,  or  habit,  or  inadvertency.  When  they  are  reminded 
that  these  Africans  are  as  much  human  beings-^^is  much  their 
feUow-creatures  as  if  they  wore  a  dingy  brown,  instead  of  a 
shining  jet  black  hue, — bore  the  features  of  European  ugliness, 
instead  of  the  marks  of  African  beauty,-— and  inhabited  the 
filth  of  Lisbon,  instead  of  the  uncultivated  richness  of  the  Rio 
Grande;  then  it  is  too  late  to  mete  out  a  difierent  measure  of 
justice  or  of  feeling  to  the  two  races,  and  to  sit  quietly  by,  while 
t^  one  treats  the  other  like  brute  beasts.  We  are  now  at  war 
with  France,  literally,  because  she  has  carried  away  one  prince 
from  Spain,  and  driven  another  o^ti  of  Portugal;— -and  those 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  allies  of  ours,  are  every  day  carrying 
off  princes  as  independent  as  either  Ferdinand  or  the  Bragansuis; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  laying  waste  their  whole  territories,  and 
actually  extirpating  their  nations.  While  we  make  such  sacri- 
fices for  Spanish  and  Portuguese  rights;— while  by  our  assist- 
ance alone— God  knows  how  costly  to  ourselves— -those  liberties 
are  saved  from  the  common  enemy;  is  it  loo  much  to  ask  leave 
to  remind  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  that  others  as  well  as 
themselves  have  rights;  and  that  the  charm  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence are  not  confined  to  the  Peninsula— 'Where,  to  say  the 
truth,  they  never  have  been  very  much  enjoyed! 

But  it  is  said,  we  defend  the  Peninsula  not  merely  from  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  and  from  an  abstract  hatred  of  oppression,  but 
because  we  consider  our  own  interests  as  affected  by  the  fate  of 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese;— and,  indeed,  the  strange  con- 
trast of  our  East^Indian  and  our  European  systems  of  policy 
may  seem  to  favour  this  idea.  Be  it  so:— ^dmit  that  our  mo- 
tives are  not  quite  pure— quite  free  from  interested  views- 
Have  we  then  no  interest  in  checking  the  slave-trade  of  foreign 
nauons? — ^Are  our  Westrlndian  colonies  nothing  to  usf — Or 
have  we  forgotten,  that  all  their  distresses  are  owing  to  the  un- 
natural extension  of  culture  by  means  of  the  African  commerce? 
the  rapid  cultivation  of  Cuba  and  Brazil  is  as  hostile  to  our  own 
planters,  as  the  free  culture  of  the  cane  in  our  own  colonies: 
And  is  it  not  hard  upon  them,  that  all  our  efforts  to  extirpate 
the  trade  should  be  confined  to  ourselves,  while  foreigners  arc 
in  truth  reaping  the  benefits  of  our  abolitton,  and  preparing  to 
glut  the  markets  with  their  produce?— Surely  those  settlements 
for  which  we  have  made  such  sacrifices,  to  the  importance  of 
which  we  have  borne  such  unceasing  testimony,  by  almost  con- 
fining our  attention  to  their  defence  and  extension  in  every  war, 
have  not  all  of  a  sudden  lost  their  value  in  our  own  eyes,  at  the 
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ytty  moment  when  their  real  interests  are  identified  with  those 
of  the  species  itself,  and  the  great  cause  of  humanity  and  }us- 
uce.  This  view  of  the  subject,  we  confess,  appears  wholly  sub- 
ordinate in  our  eyes;  but,  secondary  though  it  be,  we  allude  to 
it  merely  to  show  that  there  is  ground  of  interest,  as  well  as 
principle,  to  bear  out  those  who  contend  for  an  immediate  and 
powenul  effort  to  induce  our  allies  ^to  give  up  the  guilty  com- 
merce of  Africa. 

It  is  however  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  although  a  con- 
ttderable  part  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  slave-trade  is  car* 
ried  on  by  the  subjects,  and  with  the  capital  of  those  countries, 
especially  of  the  latter;  and  though  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
ti^ole  of  it,  be  for  the  supply  of  die  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
eolonies;  yet,  in  many  instances,  British  subjects  and  capital, 
and  in  stiU  more,  the  subjects  and  capital  of  the  United  States, 
are  concerned,  under  the  colour  of  the  foreign  flags.  The  high 
risks  now  attendant  on  such  speculations,  must  prevent  British 
subjects  from  embarking  in  them;  and  accordingly,  the  direct- 
on  express  their  confident  expectation,  that  the  slave-trade  fe- 
lony act,  when  carried  into  effect  on  the  coast,  will  take  away 
dus  branch  of  the  traffic.  In  America,  however,  the  temptations 
of  profit  held  out  by  the  trade,  have  still  to  struggle  only  with 
the  risks  of  capture,  condtaination  and  penalties;  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  not  yet  regarding  it  as  a  crime.  We  cannot 
bnt  tlunk,  that  a  proposition  to  adopt  our  law  upon  this  subject 
would  be  favourably  received  in  congress;  and  if  it  were  acce- 
ded to,  and  a  law  passed  declaring  slave  trading  felony,  then  it 
is  plain  that  English  and  Americans  could  no  longer  venture  to 
cootinue  the  crime;  for  our  cruizers  would  see  the  law  execu- 
ted, by^  detaining  for  trial  ail  persons  of  either  nation  found  im- 
plicated. A  laurge  amount  of  what  is  now  carried  on  for  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies  would  thus  be  destroyed-— and 
the  English  abolition  rendered  more  effectual.  The  remainder 
would  consist  entirely  of  that  which  is  honajide  driven  by  Spa- 
nish and  Portuguese  subjects  and  capital. 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  we  shall  give  a  specimen  of  the 
frauds  of  this  trade,  not  merely  to  gratify  the  reader's  curiosity, 
but  in  the  hope  that  it  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  of  our  crui- 
zers, and  convev  hints  to  their  vigilance  and  zeal  in  detecting 
and  repressing  the  traffic  It  is  in  the  case  of  the  brig  Amelia^ 
alias  The  Agents  condemned  at  Sierra  Leone.  The  following  is 
die  letter  of  instHictions  found  6n  board  of  her,  from  the  joint 
owner  at  Chaileston  to  the  acting  partner  who  sailed  in  her. 
The  whole  ooncem  bemg  American,  this  letter  will  show  how 
it  was  disguised. 
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<  The  voyage  on  which  we  have  jointly  embarked,  and  which  is 
now  left  to  your  discretion,  is  of  a  very  delicate  nature^  and  requires 
the  greatest  firudence  and  dUcretion.  In  order  to  qualify  the  agent  to 
bring  a  cargo  from  the  coast,  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  her  under 
Portuguese  colours:  this,  with  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Sealy, 
Roach,  and  Toole,  of  Bahia,  for  whom  I  enclose  you  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction, you  will  easily  be  able  to  effect.  They  will  procure  for  yoa 
some  honest  Portuguese  merchant,  who,  for  a  small  sum,  shall  un- 
dertake all  that  is  necessary  for  owners  to  do.  A  captain  of  colour, 
one  ofiBcer,  and  part  of  the  crew,  in  compliance  with  the  laws,  must 
be  Portuguese;  but  the  Portuguese  captain,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  must  be  instructed  by  the  pretended  owner,  to  appear  for  him  on 
all  occasions  in  protecting  the  ship  and  property,  must  also  be  in- 
structed not  to  interfere  with  the  navigation  of  the  ship,  except  at 
your  request;  and  he  must  be  put  entirely  under  your  orders.  As 
vou  shall  have  to  grant  a  bill  of  sale  for  the  brig,  when  she  ib  appa- 
rently sold,  you  must  be  very  cautious  to  take  a  counter  bill  of  sale; 
and  again,  as  collateral  security,  a  bottomry  bond  on  the  vessel  for 
10,0</0  dollars,  with  a  power  of  attorney  from  the  sham  owner  to 
you,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  her  in  any  manner  you  shall  think  proper. 
I  would  wish  you,  besides,  to  take  a  very  strong  declaration  in  wri- 
ting«  witnessed  by  Sealy,  Roach,  and  Toole,  that  the  sale  made  by 
you  is  merely  fictitious;  that  the  cargo  and  her  earnings  are  bond 
Jide  your  property;  which  declaration  must  be  couched  so  as  to  be 
a  perfect  quit-claim  from  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  The  next  thing 
I  have  to  recommend  to  you,  is  to  conduct  this  business  with  every 
possible  caution  and  secrecy,  and  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
knowledge  of  it  to  reach  either  our  consul  or  ambassador,  as  they 
might  perhaps  write  home  on  the  subject,  and  even  any  of  the  Ame- 
rican captains  who  may  happen  to  be  there  at  the  same  time  with 
you.  You  must  therefore  appear  very  cool  and  indifferent  in  the  bu- 
siness, to  let  nothing  transpire  of  your  future  plan,  and  act  as  if  you 
were  only  thinking  of  returning  home.  After  you  have  made  your 
brig  a  Portuguese,  you  will  have  to  take  in  a  cargo  fit  for  the  coast, 
and  proceed  there  with  every  possible  despatch.  I  enclose  you  a  me- 
morandum of  the  articles  which  I  think  will  answer  best  for  the  trade, 
to  which  memorandum  I  have  added  a  few  observations  to  regulate 
you  for  the  articles  that  you  could  not  find,  and  which  might  be  re- 
placed by  others.  To  this  list,  however,  I  do  not  wish  by  any  means 
to  confine  you;  I  leave  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  you  to  improve  it  or 
curtail  it,  according  to  the  information  which  you  will  be  able  to  col- 
lect, as  that  trade  is  much  followed  at  Bahia.  Negroes  are  often  very 
plenty  there;  and  if  they  can  be  bought  at  from  eighty  dollars  to  one 
hundred  dollars,  I  would  just  as  well  end  the  voyage  there,  and  give 
up  the  trip  to  Africa.' — 

*  It  now  remains  for  me  to  direct  how  you  are  to  do  with  your  peo- 
ple after  you  have  sold  the  brig.  The  very  first  thing  is  to  discharge 
all  the  people,  paying  their  wages,  and  making  the  best  teims  possi- 
ble with  them  in  writing;  as  by  the  laws  of  the  country  the  owner  is 
obliged  to  find  them  a  passage  home  and  wages  till  they  arrive.  It 
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is  rery  essential  that  none  of  your  people,  except  those  i¥ho  are  to 
stay  with  you,  should  have  the  least  suspicion  of  your  future  plan:  I 
would  recommend,  therefore,  that  before  you  enter  on  any  of  your 
transactions,  you  would  see  these  people  out  of  the  country,  that 
they  cannot  come  and  talk  here  of  what  you  have  done.  I  would  rather 
lose  some  little  time,  nor  would  1  mind  some  little  expense,  to  get 
rid  of  them  cleverly.  The  ship's  log-book  should  afterwards  be  kept 
in  Portuguese:  no  English  ^\riting,  touching  the  voyage,  should  be 
on  board:  the  fewer  entries  in  the  log-book  the  better,  to  be  done  un- 
der your  eyes.  She  should  have  no  colours  but  Portuguese  on  board; 
your  present  flag  thrown  away  when  the  brig  is  sold;  and  all  the  pa- 
pers sent  back  (under  cdver)  to  me:  your  register,  however,  you  had 
better  bring  back  yourself. 

•  Wishing  you  sl  firo^fieroua  voyage.'  p.  36. — 39. 

Wc  may  remark  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Toole,  one  of  the  house 
to  whose  care  this  honest  gentleman  is  consigned,  and  who  is  to 
udhis  undertaking,  and  help  him  to  evade  the  American  laws, 
is  American  vice-consul  at  Bahia! — we  ought  to  say  was;  for 
of  course  he  must  have  been  removed,  upon  these'  particulars 
coming  out.  Our  readers  may  be  desirous  of  following  the  ad- 
venture, of  which  they  here  see  the  beginning.  It  had  a  most 
tragical  termination.  After  following  the  preceding  instructions, 
and  getting  himself  completely  furnished  with  Portuguese  cap- 
tain, crew,  papers,  and  flag,  the  owner  and  real  captain  arrived 
at  Angola,  and  took  in  a  lading'  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-Jive 
slaves;  that  is  to  say,  packed  those  miserai)le  beings,  chained 
and  ironed,  into  a  space  where  they  could  not  turn  themselves; 
and,  by  the  most  cruel  discipliue,  was  bringing  them  over  for 
innnitely  worse  miseries  in  the  Brazils,  when  they  rose  upon 
him  and  his  crew,  got  possession  of  the  ship  after  a  stout  resist- 
ance, in  which  many  negroes  were  killed,  and  put  their  oppress- 
ors, (with  a  degree  of  unmerited  humanity  highly  honourable  to 
the  poor  Africans)  into  a  boat,  with  sails  and  provisions.  Una- 
Ue  to  navigate  the  ship,  however,  their  provisions  ran  short,  and 
the  greater  part  of  them  perished  of  hunger.  When  they  were 
taken  and  carried  into  Sierra  Leone,  their  wretchedness  sur- 
passed all  description;  but,  by  kind  treatment,  the  survivors 
were  restored,  and  a  piece  of  ground  has  been  given  them, 
where  they  are  building  a  village,  and  living  in  comfort  and 
freedom.  The  following  is  the  deposition  of  one  of  the  crew. 

<  J^ed  iSrofifTi— -Declares  he  is  a  nauve  of  Cahenda,  and  was  put  on 
board  the  brig  Amelia,  as  a  slave,  by  Prince  Conzee,  his  father,  li  is 
the  custom  of  his  country,  for  a  man,  when  in  want  of  money,  Sec. 
if  he  has  three  or  four  children,  to  sell  one  or  more  of  them,  and 
keep  the  others.  His  father  sold  him  and  his  sister  together:  his  sis- 
ter is  DOW  here.  When  he  went  on  board  the  brig,  he  found  a  man, 
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named  Jack  WhkC)  a  slave  of  the  captain's^  who  had  come  from 
Charleston  in  the  brig.  Heard  that  White,  when  in  America,  had 
stolen  some  articles,  for  which  his  master  had  to  pay.  Hb  master 
had  given  him  a  severe  flogging  for  this;  and  also  flogged  him  seve- 
ral times,  when  at  Cabenda,  for  drunkenness  and  fighting.  White 
took  ofl*  his  clothes  and  showed  the  slaves  his  back,  saying,  ^  See  how 
my  master  has  flogged  me:  when  he  has  taken  you  to  white  man's 
country,  he  will  flog  you  the  same.'  When  the  brig  got  to  sea.  White 
urged  the  slaves  to  rise. 

<  One  morning  a  noise  was  heard  forward.  The  captain  called 
upon  me  on  hearmg  the  noise,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter?  I  said 
I  did  not  know.  The  captain  then  went  upon  deck,  with  the  mate 
and  the  rest  of  the  people:  they  had  only  three  muskets,  and  a  pair 
of  pistols  belonging  to  the  captain.  It  was  rather  daik,  and  the  slaves 
kept  crying  out,  *  Jack,  Jack!'  The  captun  then  spoke  to  the  mate, 
and  told  him  to  keep  an  eye  upon  Jack,  and  shoot  him.  The  slaves 
then  came  to  the  barricado  with  large  pieces  of  wood;  and  Jack 
White  attempted  to  break  the  barricado  with  a  large  hammer.  The 
mate  saw  him,  and  shot  him  through  the  jaw:  the  ball  cut  away  his 
tongue;  and  when  he  fell  down,  he  seized  hold  of  the  cable  with  his 
teeth,  and  died  in  that  posture.  I  was  told  that  Jack  White  opened 
the  hatches,  and  let  the  slaves  upon  deck:  they  were  not  in  irons, 
having  been  let  out  some  days  before.  The  captain  soon  after  went 
down  below,  and  ordered  the  boat  to  be  lowered  down  from  the  stem, 
which  was  done.  None  of  the  sailors  were  killed:  nine  of  them,  and 
the  captain,  went  into  the  boat;  and  I  opened  the  cabin  windows,  and 
handed  them  two  baskets  of  bread,  a  piece  of  ham,  nine  bottles  of 
porter,  nine  bottles  of  wine,  and  two  jars  of  water.  I  wanted  to  go 
with  him,  but  the  captain  would  not  let  me,  saying,  <  You  are  a  black 
man;  the  slaves  will  not  killyou;  and  you  see  I  have  a  small  boat 
and  too  many  people  in  her.'  They  then  hoisted  two  sails  in  the  boat, 
and  wet^t  away.  Three  of  the  Portuguese  sailors  ran  into  the  women's 
room;  aiid  the  boatswain,  a  mulatto  man,  ran  up  to  the  top  of  the 
mast.  When  the  boat  was  gone,  the  slaves  found  them,  ancl  wanted 
to  kill  them;  when  I  advised  them  *  not  to  do  so;  for  if  you  kill 
them,  where  will  you  take  the  vessel?  you  do  not  know  how  to  make 
sail.'  They  then  consented  to  spare  their  lives*  on  condition  of  their 
taking  care  of  the  vessel.  A  great  number  t)f  the  slaves  were  killed, 
about  thirty,  before  the  captain  ran  away.  They  were  four  months 
at  sea  before  they  came  to  Cape  Mount:  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
time  they  iiad  nothing  to  eat  but  a  very  little  farina^  (i.  e.  cassada 
dried  and  ground  to  flour)  and  water  to  drink.  A  very  great  number 
of  the  slaves  (principally  boys  and  girls)  died  of  hunger.'  p.  39,  40. 

After  noticing  the  successful  pains  which  have  been  bestowed 
by  the  British  navnl  force  on  the  African  station,  to  the  north- 
ward of  Cape  Palmas^  where,  but  for  Bissao,  not  any  remains 
of  the  slave-trade  would  be  found,  and  mentioning  that  a  similar 
force  has  recently  been  despatched  to  the  southward  of  that 
pointy  with  ever\*  prospect  of  similar  success,  the  directors  pro- 
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ceed  to  the  subject  of  the  enormities  committed  in  som»  of  the 
West  India  ishnds.  Into  this  part  of  the  subject  we  need  not 
enter  at  large;  having,  since  the  last  report,  had  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  it  fully.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  scarce  an 
arrival  takes  place  from  the  West  Indies,  without  bringing  addi- 
tional proofs  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  vigilant  attention  on 
Ae  part  of  government  to  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  respect* 
ing  slaves.  Nor  does  there  seem  any  real  cure  for  the  great  evils 
irhich  now  deform  our  colonial  system,  except  the  one  which 
we  formerly  took  the  liberty  to  point  out — a  strict  attention  to 
the  choice  of  persons  who  shall  fill  colonial  offices.  A  rule  ought 
most  rigidly  to  be  laid  down  against  ever  naming  to  any  of  those 
important  stations  any  person  having  West  India  property. 
However  pure  a  man's  motives  and  dispositions  may  be  at  first, 
he  cannot  avoid  being  more  or  less  infected  with  the  spirit  or 
interests  of  the  body  to  which  he  himself  belongs.  If  he  is  a 
planter,  and  a  master  of  slaves,  how  can  he  avoid  leaning  to- 
wards the  master  and  the  planter,  in  a  question  where  the  enprit 
du  corps  is  so  highly  excitedf  We  speak  not  here  merely  of  in- 
stances in  which  men  filling  great  public  stations  have  grossly 
misconducted  themselves,  and  sought  the  gratification  of  their 
own  views  by  the  abandonment  of  their  highest  duties.   Instan- 
ces of  this  sort  we  know  full  well  there  have  been:-*und  we  fer- 
vently hope  the  delinquents  may  be  brought  to  justice.  But  we 
allude  also  to  the  various  occasions  on  which  a  far  lighter  de- 
gree of  guilt— -the  effects  of  a  prejudice  not  quite  inexcusable  in 
£avour  of  a  class  to  which  a  man  belongs — may  yet  produce  the 
worst  consequences.  It  is  our  humble,  but  very  decided  opinion, 
that  no  planter  should  ever  be  appointed  either  governor,  com- 
mander, judge,  or  revenue  officer  in  the  islands.  The  only  chance 
that  the  laws  have  of  being  fairly  enforced,  is  from  the  efforts 
of  functionaries,  counteracted,  as  they  always  must  be,  by  the 
body  of  the  colonial  society. — Chuse  them  from  that  body;  and 
this  chance  utterly  fails. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  report,  a 
branch  of  the  labours  of  the  institution,  which,  we  rejoice  to  say, 
becomes  more  and  more  promising  daily, — the  improvement  of 
the  continent  of  Africa  by  direct  means,  and,  as  preparatory  to 
these,  the  extending  our  knowledge  of  it.  The  present  report  is 
peculiarly  attractive  in  this  respect,  and  promises  speedily  a  yet 
more  considerable  contribution  of  information.  For  dwelling 
with  more  than  ordinary  delight  on  this  department  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  may  find  some  excuse  in  the  circumstance,  that  it  recals 
to  our  recollection  the  commencement  of  our  labours  ten  years 
ago, — when  we  began  our  series  of  articles  upon  topics  con- 
nected with  Africa,  by  following  the  adventurous  and  unfortu- 
Vol.  L  New  Series.  B 
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Date  track  of  Homemann.  His  retrospect  gives  us  no  feeliagi 
but  those  of  pure  satisfaction;  because  we  verily  believe,  that 
we  have  in  some  small  degree  been  useful  to  the  great  cause  of 
humanity;  and  that  Africa  has  beeui  in  a  manner,  benefited  by 
the  progress  of  this  journal. 

The  commission  of  African  inquiry,  sent  out  by  the  govern* 
ment,  has,  it  would  appear,  been  at  length  closed;  and  their 
report  made.  This  was  retarded  by  various  unforeseen  occur* 
fences,  particularly  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Ludlam,  one  of  th^ 
commissioners;  and  captain  Columbine,  another  of  their  num- 
ber, unfortunately  died  before  his  return,  which  has  deprived 
the  institution  of  much  important  information.  Before  his  deatb^ 
however,  he  had  drawn  up  a  report,  in  which  Mr.  Dawes,  the 
sur\'iving  commissioner,  concurred;  and  it  has  been  laid  beforf 
government  with  his  additional  remarks,  and  by  government 
communicated  to  the  board  of  directors.  This  report,  and  the 
notes  and  other  communications  from  the  commissioners,  fur* 
nish  the  most  important  parts  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  appendix  to  the  wqrk  before  us. 

The  first  branch  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners  relates  to 
the  state  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  means  of  curbing  it.  We 
have  already  adverted  to  this  part  of  the  suhject;  but  the  com- 
missionefB  state  a  fact  which  deserves  farther  attention.  By  the 
captures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  transport  of 
about  2,800  Africans  had  been  prevented;  and  by  the  condem- 
nation in  that  setdement  of  other  vessels,  with  cargoes  (as  they 
are  called)  on  board,  1,088  persons  had  been  released.  Of  these 
471  were  men;  196  women;  and  421  children.  ^  A  considerable 

*  number^  fadd  the  commissioners)  ^  of  the  nearest  and  dearest 
'  kindred,  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  brothers 
^  and  sisters,  who  had  been  kidnapped  or  stolen  at  various  times, 

*  and  put  on  board  different  vessels,  have  been  thus  unexpect- 
^  edly  restored  to  each  other  at  Sierra  Leone;  and  whenever 
'  any  of  them  have  desired  to  return  to  their  own  country,  and 
^  such  return  has  been  deemed  practicable,  they  have  been  aU 
^  lowed  to  do  so;  being  first  provided  with  a  paper  under  the 
^  hand  and  seal  of  the  governor,  certifying  that  they  are  to  be 
^  considered  as  his  people,  and  under  his  protection;  which  is 
^  looked  upon,  according  to  the  customs  and  law  of  Africa,  to 
^  be  a  sufficient  security  against  further  molestation.'  An  ob- 
servation is  subjoined,  of  great  importance  to  the  question  of 
African  civilization.  ^  All  the  people  thus  returning  home,  must 
^  naturally  be  more  than  ever  the  enemies  of  slavery,  as  they 
^  cannot  fail,  in  the  last  four  eventful  months  of  suffering  and 
^  liberation,  to  have  acquired  some  new  ideas  of  freedom,  which 
*'  will  of  oo.m^e  be  gradually  diffused  amongst  their  firieads;  and 
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^  teeing  that  all  white  men  are  not  their  enemies,  but  that  otie 
^  European  nation  considers  the  slave-trade  as  unlawful,  and  is 
^  determined,  if  possible,  to  put  an  end  to  it,  the  natives  may  bjr 

*  degrees  feel  some  encouragement  to  liberate  themselves  froiti 
^  this  horrible  thraldom.  The  right  of  making  slaves  seems  for- 
^  merly  to  have  been  confined  to  the  kings  or  chiefs;  but  on  the 
^  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  powtr  is  so  diflfused  that  it  is  diiS- 

*  cuk  to  say  with  whom  any  tolerable  share  rests,  the  constant 
^  practice  at  present  is,  for  the  people  in  general  to  kidnap  each 

*  other,  wherever  one  party  is  personally  stronger  than  the  other, 

*  and  has  connexions  sufficiently  numerous  to  secure  his  victim.' 
(p.  69^)  It  seems  most  plain,  that  the  agents  of  government,  and 
tile  African  institution,  cannot  do  more  for  the  improvement  of 
that  continent  than  to  pursue  the  hint  here  afforded.  Let  them 
kindly  treat  all  the  slaves  whom  they  may  release,  and  then  send 
diem  back  to  their  own  districts;  carrying  with  them,  to  their 
barbarous  countrymen,  a  recollection  of  our  humanity,  and  of 
the  horrors  of  the  slave  traffic,  together  with  such  improvements 
as  our  intercourse  may  have  taught  them« 

Several  remarks  on  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  then  follow. 
Its  misfortunes  are  well  known^^ibut,  of  late,  it  has  been  pros- 
pering as  well  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected*  The 
diosace  is  much  better  for  European  constitutions  than  that  of 
alflsost  any  other  part  of  the  coast.  There  are  now  400  houses 
witbiD  the  walls  of  Freetown,  containing  1917  inhabitants,  be- 
side above  2500  negroes,  freed  by  sentences  of  the  admiralty 
conn,  and  residing  there  under  the  protection  of  the  govern* 
ment.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  European  forts  on  the 
coast,  apparendy  very  useless,  except  for  slave-trading  purposes. 
From  ApoUonia  to  Acra,  a  distance  of  only  64  leagues,  there 
are  no  less  than  twenty-seven;  and  the  expense  of  the  British 
forts  is  about  25,000/.  annually.  We  believe  it  is  in  the  contem* 
piation  of  government  to  dismande  all  these  except  one  or  two, 
which  will  be  put  in  a  respectable  state  of  defence* 

The  notes  of  the  commissioners  form  the  most  valuable  part 
of  this  publication,  and  throw  very  considerable  light  upon  the 
state  of  the  African  continent.  We  have  first  to  notice  an  ac- 
count of  the  tribe  of  Kroomen,  by  the  late  governor  Ludlam. 
The  Kroo  country  extends  along  the  grain  coast,  between  Cape 
Mount  and  Cape  Palmas,  from  4®  54'  to  5"*  7' north  latitude. 
The  chief  town,  Settra  Kroo,  is  in  longitude  7^  48'  west.  This 
district,  though  small,  is  extremely  populous;  and  the  natives 
are  of  a  migratory  disposition.  Above  800  are  employed  as  la- 
bourers at  Sierra  Leone;  and  they  are  to  be  found  at  every  fac- 
t&tf  and  town  along  the  coast  for  a  space  of  350  miles.  They 
employed  as  factors  or  intermediate  merchants,  boatmen  and 
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sailors;  and,  while  the  slave-trade  was  carried  on  upon  this 
coast,  they  had  their  share  of  its  occupations.  After  the  age  of 
forty,  they  return  and  settle  at  home.  Their  country  produces 
grain,  particularly  Bne  rice,  pepper  and  cattle;  but  their  staple 
article  is  their  own  labour,  with  which  they  purchase  goods,  and 
return  to  their  home  with  the  produce.  To  find  this  in  Africa 
is  a  singular  anomaly.  Wars  are  rare  among  this  people;  and 
they  never  sell  one  another,  nor  kill  their  captives;  nor  do  they 
punish  any  offence  by  slavery,  though  witchcraft  is  a  capital  of- 
fence, and  the  only  one  that  is  invariably  so  among  them.  While 
the  slave-trade  lasted,  they  used  to  kidnap  the  bushmen^  or  na- 
tives of  the  interior,  and  sell  them.  The  following  passage  we 
recommend  to  those  speculatists  who  dream  about  natural  and 
fixed  incapacities  of  the  Africans* 

<  When  hired  by  the  month,  their  wages  depending  on  the  time 
they  are  at  work,  not  upon  the  work  pcrfoi*med,  they  are  apt  to  be 
very  indolent,  unless  carefully  superintended.  But  they  are  fond  of 
task  work,  or  working  by  the  piece;  and  exert  themselves  exceed- 
ingly when  the  reward  is  proportioned  to  the  labour.  When  I  first 
arrived  in  Africa  in  1797,  it  was  deemed  a  gross  absurdity  to  ima- 
gine that  a  Krooman  would  do  any  kind  of  work  unconnected  with 
boats  and  shipping,  as  in  that  way  alone  they  had  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed; and.,  it  was  supposed  their  prejudices  against  innovation 
could  never  be  overcome.  Necessity  forced  us  to  try  the  experi- 
ment; and  we  now  find  that  Kroomen  will  employ  themselves  in 
agricultural  labour,  or  in  any  other  way  by  which  they  can  get 
money.  They  seem  to  think,  at  the  same  time,  some  kinds  of  work 
much  more  creditable  than  others.  The  washerwomen  at  Sierra 
Leone  have  lately  employed  their  hired  Kroomen  in  carrying  home 
baskets  of  wet  clothes  from  the  brook.  I  have  heard  them  grumble 
very  much  under  their  burdens,  because  ''  man  was  made  to  do 
woman's  work;" -nevertheless,  as  they  gain  money  by  it,  they  are 
disposed  to  put  up  with  the  indignity. 

*  In  their  expenditure  they  are  most  rigid  economists:  a  little  to- 
bacco is  the  only  luxury  which  they  allow  themselves.  In  every  other 
respect  they  are  contented  with  the  barest  necessaries.  They  arc 
allowed  nothing  more  for  their  subsistence  than  two  pounds  of  red 
rice  a  day,  (which  makes  only  from  one  pound  and  a  half  to  one 
pound  and  three  quarters  when  clean  and  fit  for  use),  and  of  this 
they  will  sell  half  when  rice  is  dear.  Though  extremely  fond  of  rum 
when  given  to  ihem,  I  believe  they  never  buy  it.  I  speak  generally; 
ibr  home  will  never  drink  it  though  offered  to  them.  Their  clothing 
I  have  spoken  of  already:  probably  it  does  not  cost  them  ten  shil- 
lings in  a  year.  The  residue  of  their  gains  is  converted  carefully  into 
such  goods  as  are  most  valuable  in  their  own  country.  In  eighteen 
months  or  two  years,  a  sufiicient  stock  havij^g  been  collected,  the 
Krooman  returns  home  with  his  wealth.  A  certain  portion  is  given 
to  the  head  men  of  the  town;  all  his  relations  and  friends  partake  of 
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his  bountyt  if  there  be  but  a  leaf  of  tobacco  for  each;  his  mother,  if 
living,  has  a  handsome  present.  AH  this  is  done  in  order  ^^  to  get  him 
a  good  name:"  what  remains  is  delivered  to  his  father  ^«  to  buy  him 
a  wife."  One  so  liberal  does  not  long  want  a  partner:  the  father  ol;^ 
tains  a  wife  for  him;  and  after  a  few  months  of  ease  and  indulgence^ 
he  sets  off  afresh  for  Sierra  Leone,  or  some  of  the  factories  on  the 
coast,  to  get  more  money.  By  this  time  he  is  proud  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  <^  white  man's  fashion;"  and  takes  with  him  some 
nw,  inexperienced  youngster,  whom  he  initiates  into  his  own  pro- 
fession, taking  no  small  poition  of  the  wages  of  the  il&ve  for  liis 
trouble.  In  due  time  his  coffers  are  replenished;  he  returns  home; 
oonfinns  bis  former  character  for  liberality;  and  gives  the  residue  of 
his  wealth  to  his  father  to  <'  get  him  another  wife."  In  this  way  he 
proceeds  perhaps  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  or  more,  increasing  the 
number  of  his  wives,  and  establishing  a  great  character  among  his 
countrymen;  but  scarcely  a  particle  of  his  earnings  is  at  ahy  time 
applied  to  his  own  use.'  p.  93,  94. 

One  of  the  most  singular  parts  of  their  character,  is  their  ex- 
treme love  for  their  own  country,  and  their  confident  belief  in 
hs  vast  superiority  over  all  others.  Every  action  of  their  lives 
bears  a  reference  to  it.  All  their  exertions  are  to  obtain  where- 
withal they  may  return  and  live  there.  Like  the  Swiss,  the 
Scottish  Highlanders,  the  Piedmontese  and  the  Gallicians,  they 
ramble  from  it  only  to  love  it  the  better,  and  to  enable  them  to 
live,  where  alone  they  can  be  happy,  at  home. 

*  The  indifference  of  Kroomen'  (says  Mr.  Ludlam)  <  to  European 
arts  and  European  comforts,  made  me  once  think  them  a  very  dull 
race  of  men,  to  say  the  least.  I  was  struck  when  1  first  came  to  Af- 
rica with  the  different  manner  in  which  a  Krooman  and  a  Mandingo 
man  (a  Mohammedan)  viewed  an  English  clock.  It  was  a  new  thing 
to  tK>th  of  them.  The  Krooman  eyed  it  attentively  for  about  a  minute, 
but  with  an  unmoved  countenance,  and  then  walked  away  to  look  at 
something  else,  without  saying  a  word.  The  Mandingo  man  could 
not  sufficiently  admire  the  equal  and  constant  motion  of  the  pendu- 
lum; his  attention  was  repeatedly  drawn  to  it;  he  made  all  possible 
inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  its  motion;  he  renewed  the  subject  next 
morning,  and  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  the  pendulum  had  con- 
tinued to  ^^  walk,"  as  he  called  it,  all  night.  In  general,  I  think,  the 
case  is  nearly  the  same.  They  have  little  or  no  curiosity  about  thing^s 
which  are  of  no  use  in  their  own  country;  they  are  careless  about  our 
comforts  and  luxuries;  none  of  them  have  been  rendered  necessary 
by  habit,  and  they  would  often  be  inconsistent  with  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  their  pursuit.  But  Rroomen  are  sufficiently  acute  and  ob- 
lervant,  where  the  occasion  calls  their  minds  into  action;  but  it  is 
rather  from  a  general  view  of  their  character  and  conduct  that  I  say 
this,  than  from  particular  specimens  of  ingenuity.  They  have  not 
the  use  of  letters,  and  will  not  permit  their  children  to  learn;  they 
talk  miserably  bad  English;  living  by  daily  labour,  which  is  paid  for 
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in  European  g^oods,  they  have  no  occasion  for  manufactures  of 
own.  They  have  but  few  opportunities,  thet^forC)  of  displayii 
culiar  talents.  They  make  tlicir  own  canoes,  several  of  iheir  i 
mi^nts  of  agriculture,  and  some  trifling  musical  instruments:  I 
not  of  any  thing  else  worthy  of  notice.  1  ought  not  to  omit,  hov 
that  they  sometimes  plead  in  their  own  defence  with  much  art. 
evidence  agunst  one  of  the  very  last  I  examined  on  a  churge  o 
was  so  strong,  that  few  men  would  have  had  the  boldness  to  del 
charge.  The  culprit,  however,  began  a  long  speech  with  exprc 
his  sorrow  that  1  was  not  bom  a  Krooman,  and  proceeded  to  er 
on  the  superior  ability  I  should  in  that  case  have  possessed  to  ( 
guish  between  truth  and  false ho</d,  in  all  cases  wherein  Kro 
were  concerned;  not  forgetting  the  security  against  deception 
I  might  possibly  have  obtained  by  means  of  those  fetiches  of  ^ 
white  men  knen  not  the  value  or  the  use.  iiad  1  possessed  but 
advantages,  1  should  have  known,  he  argued,  how  much  mote  i 
I  might  rely  on  his  veracity  than  on  all  die  evidence  produced  aj 
him;  although  it  was  hacked  by  the  unfortunate  circumstance  < 
stolen  goods  being  found  in  his  possession.'  p.  99,  1 00. 

The  next  communication  of  the  commissioners,  is  a  s< 
journal  of  observations  by  Mr.  Ludlam  during  his  voyage  t 
Gold  Coast;  and  it  contains  a  number  of  details,  chiefly  i 
in  a  geographical  and  nautical  point  of  view.  The  nativ 
most  parts  of  the  coast  are  fond  of  designating  themselv 
English  names.  Thus,  we  find  one  king  called  king  Gc 
probably  out  of  the  respect  in  which  our  royal  family's  k; 
attachment  to  the  slave-trade  (before  it  was  prohibited  and 
a  felony)  caused  them  to  be  held  in  that  countrvr  Othen 
themselves  by  appellations  somewhat  less  dignified;  sue 
Pipe  of  Tobacco^  Bottle  of  Beer ^  and  so  forth. 

The  next  article  is  a  very  curious  one.  Governor  Colum 
having  a  desire  of  opening  some  direct  communication  wit 
native  princes,  found  an  agent  admirably  well  suited  to  his 
pose  in  the  person  of  John  Kizell.  He  was  a  native  Afi 
and  son  of  a  chief.  When  a  boy,  he  had  been  made  a  pris 
and  sold  on  the  coast.  £very  effort  had  been  made  by  his  f 
to  reclaim  him  by  ransom;  but  he  was  carried  to  Charles 
in  North  America.  He  had  inlisted,  with  many  others,  i 
sir  H.  CI  intones  proclamation,  and  served  in  the  American 
He  came  out  to  Africa  with  the  Nova  Scotian  blacks.  Bei 
intelligent  man,  of  excellent  character,  and  the  warmest  lo^ 
his  country,  the  governor  employed  him  in  a  negotiation 
the  purposes  of  the  abolition,  with  the  chiefs  in  the  Sh( 
river.  The  object  of  this  judicious  mission  was  to  turn  th 
tives,  if  possible,  from  those  slave-trading  habits  which  the 
eodurance  of  European  iniquity  has  made  so  prevalent  am< 
then*  The  article  now  before  us  contains  sontie  most  intere 
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atracts  from  his  sahls  excelleocy's  diplomatic  correspotideiice* 
We  cm  freely  recoaimend  his  style  to  the  European  Kizell^*-* 
our  Malmsboriea  and  Freres-— or  the  paragraph  writers  of  the 
K«t»'>  as  no  had  models  of  conciseness  and  perspicuity.  The 
foDowiiig passage  exhibits,  among  other  things,  the  material  dif- 
ference between  African  and  European  princes. 

*  I  went  to  Sumano  with  the  head  man  I  gave  him  the  things  yoti 
sent  fer  him:  he  was  glad,  and  all  his  people.  I  then  showed  them 
four  letter.  The  young  people  were  thankful  for  the  word  thej 
heard}  but  there  were  some  that  did  not  like  it.  1  then  asked  theiPf 
*  Frofn  the  dme  your  fathers  be^an  to  sell'  slaves  to  this  day*  what 
have  you  got  by  it?  Can  any  of  you  show  me  how  much  money  you 
have;  how  much  gold;  how  many  slaves,  and  vessels,  and  cattle; 
how  many  people  you  have?*  They  said,  none.  Then  I  turned  to 
their  king:  I  asked  him  in  what  was  he  better  than  his  people?  He 
said  he  was  the  poorest:  he  said  he  only  talked  palavers  when  any 
one  brought  them  to  him  to  talk.  I  t^en  asked  him,  what  they  gave 
him  for  his  trouble?  He  said,  nothing.  I  then  told  him,  <  Our  king 
wants  to  make  you  rich;  and  you  must  hearken  to  what  he  says? 
He  saidy  that  my  king  talked  right;  he  wanted  the  country  to  be 
free.  He  then  promised  that  he  would  give  land  for  that  good  work, 
hot  that  he  cannot  do  any  thing  before  he  scc^s  all  the  rest  of  the 
kings.'   p.  115. 

Our  diplomatist  found  himself,  as  happens  elsewhere,  coim« 
teracted  by  rival  powers,  viz.  the  slave-traders,  whose  interests 
were  much  endangered  by  his  mission.  The  following  account 
is  humiliating  to  all  who  have  real  English  feelings  in  their 
bosoms. 

<  I  then  went  to  Safer.  There  were  100  people  there  with  the  king. 
When  I  came,  the  first  word  was,  <  Are  you  come?  It  is  you  that 
have  got  all  the  slave  vessels  taken  out  of  our  river.  You  are  come 
to  make  war  on  us:'  with  much  mgre  to  this  effect.  I  told  the  king 
I  was  sent  to  him:  why  would  he  not  hear  what  1  had  to  say  before 
he  began  to  make  these  charges?  Thei^e  was  a  young  man  with  the 
kingf  who  ^id^  ^  Kizeili  says  he,  is  sent  to  you:  why  will  you  not  wait 
till  you  hear  what  he  has  to  say?'  The  king  said  this  was  right.  I  gave 
the  governor's  letter  to  him.  He  said,  I  should  not  read  it  to  him:  be 
had  a  white  man  that  could  read  it  to  bim.  He  sent  for  Crundeli; 
snd  when  he  Came,  the  letter  was  given  to  him.  Crundeli  looked  at 
it,  and  immediately  cursed  and  swore«  and  raved:  he  told  the  king 
and  bis  people  that  the  governor  was  a  nuisance:  *  He  is  like  Bona- 
parte: he  wants  to  take  the  coimtry  from  you.  As  for  Kizeli,  he  is 
the  worst  man  the  governor  could  pick  out  at  Sierra  Leone  to  send 
to  you.  Kizeli  is  a  troublesome,  undermining  man.  The  people  of 
Sierra  Leone  want  to  take  the  country,  as  they  have  taken  my  goods 
from  me/  (probably  aUuding  to  the  capture  of  slave  ships).  I  then 
gel  1^  and  c«Ued  Ms.  Taylor^  a  mulatto  man*  who  was  present,  to 
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bear  Witness  to  all  that  Crundell  had  said,  as  he  wouldv  aooiwr  or 
later,  be  called  to  account  for  it.  I  told  him  I  knew  he  ^d  not  want 
the  slave-trade  to  stop:  he  wished  to  kill  the  people's  children  and 
to  drink  their  bl«od.  He  said  he  did  not  know  what  I  meant.  As  for 
selling  slaves,  God  had  ordered  them  to  sell  slaves:  if  God  did  not 
like  it,  why  did  he  not  put  a  stop  to  it?  I  told  him  that  God  had  or- 
dered him  not  to  swear:  why  did  he  not  obey  him  in  this  too?  Mr. 
Taylor  then  told  him,  that  what  he  had  said  against  the  governor  was 
not  right:  the  governor  loved  the  people,  and  did  not  like  they  should 
continue  in  slavery:  the  letter  he  had  sent  was  a  friendly  letten  if 
Kizell  had  not  been  a  trusty  man,  the  governor  would  not  have  sent 
him;  <  Yet  you,  Crundell,  tell  the  people  not  to  hear  him.'  Crun- 
dell asked,  why  had  they  not  rather  sent  him  the  act,  and  desired  him 
not  to  sell  slaves?  but  now  he  would  sell  slaves.  I  told  him  that  he 
knew  the  law  already,  but  that  he  wanted  to  fatten  on  the  people's 
blood.'  p.  116,  117. 

In  all  his  negotiations,  Kizell  found  the  utmost  aid  from  the 
old  treaty  between  the  king  of  England  and  the  Sherbro  chiefs. 
But  they  did  not  fail  now  and  then  to  complain  of  the  British 
monarch  for  the  slave-trading  policy  of  his  government.  *  I  told 

*  them,'  says  he,  ^  to  look  at  Tasso:  all  the  young  people  of  that 

*  place  had  been  sold:  the  town  was  now  broken  up,  and  had 
^  none  but  old  people  in  it.  As  I  spoke,  they  all  hung  down 

*  their  heads.  They  said,  "  All  the  letter  says  is  truth:  all  you 
^^  say  is  the  truth;  we  can  say  nothing  against  it.''  Then  I  said 

*  they  must  leave  off  these  practices.  They  said,  "  They  knew 
*^  that  the  kings  of  England  and  Sherbro  were  friends  in  the 
*^  old  time;  the  old  people  had  told  them  so:  but  the  king'  of 
"  England  had  thrown  them  away^  and  had  aent  his  ships  to  hut/ 
**  thenij  although  the  agreement  wasy  that  they  were  not  to  be 
"  sold,  as  they  were  his  people*'''*  This  was  rather  a  home  ob- 
servation, and  might  have  puzzled  a  more  experienced  and 
regular  diplomatist.  But  our  ambassador  got  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty as  well  as  Talleyrand  himself  could  have  done.  He  told 
them,  ^  I  have  heard  so  too;  but  it  is  a  subject  on  which  I  can't 
^  give  an  answer.  You  must  send  a  man  to  the  governor,  and  he 

*  will  give  you  an  answer.'  The  following  picture  of  the  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  the  people,  and  of  their  king,  is  curious. 
We  also  see  in  it  the  effects  of  the  slave-trade  but  too  visibly. 

<  I  will  now  describe  how  the  natives  live  in  this  country.  They 
are  all  alike,  the  great  and  the  poor;  you  cannot  tell  the  master  from 
the  servant  at  first.  The  servant  has  as  much  to  say  as  his  master  in 
any  common  discourse,  but  not  in  9i palaver,  for  that  belongs  only  to 
the  master.  Of  all  people  I  have  ever  seen,  I  think  they  are  the 
kindest.  They  will  let  none  of  their  people  want  for  victuals:  they 
will  lend,  and  not  look  for  it  again:  they  will  even  lend  clothes  to 
each  other,  if  they  want  to  go  any  where:  if  strangers  come  to  them, 
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they  will  give  them  water  to  vash^  and  oil  to  anoint  their  skin)  and 
gave  them  victuals  for  nothing:  they  will  go  out  of  their  beds  that 
the  strangers  may  sleep  in  them.  The  women  are  particularly  kind. 
The  men  are  very  fond  of  palm  wine;  they'  will  spend  a  whole  day 
10  looking  for  palm  wine.  They  k>ve  dancing^;  they  will  dance  all 
nighu  They  have  but  little^  yet  they  ai*e  happy  whilst  that  little  lasts. 
At  times  they  are  greatly  troubled  with  the  slave-trade,  by  some  of 
them  being  caught  under  different  pretences.  A  man  owes  money; 
or  some  one  of  his  family  owes  it;  or  he  has  been  guilty  of  adultery. 
In  these  cases,  if  unable  to  seize  the  party  themselves,  they  give  him 
ttp  to  some  one  who  is  able,  and  who  goes  and  takes  them  by  force 
of  arms.  On  one  occasion,  when  1  hved  in  the  Sherbi-o.  a  number  of 
armed  men  came  to  seize  five  persons  living  under  me,  who,  they 
tajtdy  had  been  thus  given  to  them.  We  had  a  great  quarrel:  I  would 
not  give  them  up:  we  had  five  days'  palaver:  there  were  three  chiefs 
against  me.  I  told  them  if  they  did  sell  the  people  whom  they  had 
caught  at  my  place,  I  would  complain  to  the  governor.  After  five 
days'  talk,  I  recovered  them.  Sometimes  I  am  astonished  to  see  how 
contented  they  are  with  so  little;  I  consider  that  happiness  does  not 
consist  in  plenty  of  goods. — 

*  The  king  is  poorer  than  any  of  his  subjects.  I  have  many  a  time 
gone  into  the  hou^s  of  their  kings.  Sometimes  I  have  seen  one  box, 
and  a  bed  made  of  sticks  on  the  ground,  and  a  mat,  or  two  country 
doihs,  on  the  bed.  He  is  obliged  to  work  himself  if  he  has  no  wives 
and  children.  He  has  only  the  name  of  king,  without  the  power:  he 
cannot  do  as  he  pleases.  When  there  is  a  fiaiaverj  he  must  have  it 
settled  before  the  rest  of  the  old  men,  who  are  all  looked  upon  as 
much  as  the  king;  and  the  people  will  give  ear  to  them  as  soon  as 
they  will  to  the  king.'  p.  125 — 127. 

So  various  is  the  condition  of  kings  in  different  countries! 
From  this  and  other  parts  in  Kizell's  letters,  a  king  is  in  these 
tribes  really  regarded  as  a  sort  of  evil  or  burthen;  if  we  may 
use  the  expression— *a  bore*  Thus  he  says,  when  a  piesent  comes 
to  the  king,  ^  he  gets  but  little  of  it.  If  he  is  old,  they  will  some* 
*'  times  tell  him  he  has  long  eaten  of  the  country,  and  it  is  time 

*  for  the  young  people  to  eat  as  he  has  done.  If  the  present  con- 

*  sists  of  rum,  they  all  must  have  a  taste  of  it,  if  there  is  not 

*  more  than  a  table  spoonful  for  each.  If  tobacco,  and  there  is 

*  not  enough  to  give  every  one  a  leaf,  it  must  be  cut  so  that  all 

*  may  have  a  piece.  If  it  is  a  jug  of  rum,  the  king  gets  one  bot- 

*  tic  full.'  What  a  country  this  for  poor  kings  to  live  in!  The 
trade  is  really  not  fit  for  a  gentleman.  No  revenue— lio  privy 
purse— DO  favourites — ^no  droits  of  admiralty — no  sums  for 
outfits,  for  fetes,  for  separate  households.  Even  the  word  of 
the  poor  prince  goes  no  further  than  another  man's;  and,  at  a 
palaver^  his  promise  is  not  listened  to  with  more,  if  so  much, 
attention! 
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So  much  for  the  king  or  prince. — We  also  have  some  anec- 
dotes of  her  majesty  the  queen,  which  we  doubt  not  are  suffi- 
ciently characteristic. 

<  I  quitted  that  place,  and  went  to  Kittam  to  queen  Messe.  I  ^ve 
her  the  articles  you  sent  for  her.  All  the  old  women  and  young  peo- 
ple came  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say.  I  then  showed  your  letter  to  her. 
Shr  %aid  the  firesent  sent  wan  not  enough.  I  interrupted  her,  and  said 
the  governor  did  not  send  me  to  blind  her  eyes,  but  to  open  them; 
and  to  persuiide  her  no  longer  to  sell  her  people.  On  hearing  thist 
all  the  young  people  gave  a  shout,  and  the  women  clapped  their 
hands  for  joy.  I  saw  she  did  not  like  it;  but  she  said  nothing.  I  told 
her  it  was  she  who  had  sold  all  her  people,  and  that  we  meant  to  put 
a  stop  to  it  in  the  country  if  we  could.  All  the  young  people  shouted 
again,  and  said,  ^  the  old  people  knew  that  they  could  not  be  sold,  but 
that  it  was  the  young  people  who  must  be  sold.'  Then  she  said  to 
me,  *  if  you  come  to  stop  the  slave-trade,  will  you  give  me  the  old 
price  for  wood,  rice,  goats,  and  all  other  thhigs,  as  in  the  old  time?' 
I  told  her,  *  L  was  not  sent  to  Bx  prices;  every  man  knew  the  price 
of  his  own  goods:  but  as  for  you,  you  have  changed  the  old  price  of 
your  goods  for  that  of  your  sons  and  daughters;  the  price  you  ought 
to  have  got  for  your  goods  you  now  get  for  your  people*  The  young 
people  said,  that  was  the  truth.  <^ne  old  man  got  up;  he  said  the 
letter  was  good,  and  they  must  give  an  answer.  Then  they  appointed 
a  day  for  me  to  come.  On  that  day  I  went  to  meet  them;  but  not  one 
was  to  be  seen,  except  three  old  men  who  were  sick!  I  was  much 
displeased,  and  told  them  to  tell  Messe,  that  as  she  and  her  people 
thought  the  governor  not  worthy  of  an  answer  to  this  letter,  or  of 
attention  to  his  messenger,  I  would  tell  him  of  it:  they  had  given 
us  a  great  affront.'  p.  141,  142. 

Let  us  now  see  something  of  their  parliaments  and  courts  of 
justice.  We  have  already  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  how 
dearly  they  resemble  some  other  countries  in  their  love  of  long 
speeches.  Every  thing  seems  to  be  done  thereby;  and  their 
length  reminds  us  of  the  treason  trials  in  1794,  when  certain 
eminent  lawyers  were  known  to  palaver  (as  it  is  called  in  Afri- 
ca) eleven  or  twelve  hours  at  a  time.  Kizell  seems  to  have 
formed  an  high  opinion  of  the  eloquence  and  legal  talents  of  his 
Sherbro  friends.  *  If,*  says  he, '  the  people  of  this  country  had 
^  the  same  learning  as  Europeans,  the  best  lawver  could  not  ex- 

*  eel  them  in  words  and  speeches.  They  are  a  sensible  people  to 

*  talk  to  in  their  palavers.  They  will  sometimes  talk  a  palaver 
'  so  well,  that  you  would  be  both  pleased  and  astonished  with 
*'  them.  If  you  were  to  hear  two  of  them  speaking,  and  how  ably 
'  they  open  a  cause  before  they  begin  to  enter  into  an  argument 
^  about  it,  you  would  be  surprised.   In  their  palavers  (councils 

*  or  courts),  they  use  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  at  the  first;  pre- 
^  seating  mat8|  kola^  or  palm  wine,  to  the  old  men.  They  then 
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rdate  their  story;  the  old  men  and  the  women  sitting  down  to 
listen.  A  man  stands  by  him  who  speaks,  and  repeats  what  he 
says  as  loud  as  he  can;  indeed,  both  speak  very  loud*  When 
be  has  finished  his  speech,  he  sits  down.  His  adversary  then 
gets  up,  and  begins,  as  before,  with  much  ceremony^  thanking 
the  man  who  spoke  against  him  for  what  he  said.  Having  told 
his  story,  all  the  old  men  get  up  and  say,  they  must  retire  and 
consider  the  matter  before  they  give  an  answer.  If  the  party 
losing  the  cause  is  unwilling  to  give  it  up,  then  the  other  will 
ask  him,  if  he  will  go  before  the  king  to  talk  the  palaver?  If 
he  says.  Yes;  then  they  must  go  to  the  king  with  their  people. 
*  The  old  men  are  much  respected:  the  king,  with  their  ap- 
probation, appoints  a  time  to  hear  the  palaver;  but  before  it 
begins,  both  parties  must  deposit  a  like  sum  (twenty,  thirty, 
or  forty  bars)  to  await  the  king's  sentence.  Then  the  two  men 
are  called  on,  and  all  the  old  men  and  the  women  sit  as  before, 
while  the  accuser  relates  his  complaint;  another  man  repeating 
all  he  says  after  him.  Every  thing  he  says  looks  like  truth,  and 
very  clear.  But  when  he  has  done,  the  other  party  will  get  up 
and  deny  all  that  has  been  said,  and  give  to  things  a  very  dif- 
ferent appearance.  They  have  no  jury,  as  we  have;  their  old 
men  settle  all*  Having  heard  all  the  pleadings,  the  old  men  go 
oat  in  what  is  called  the  devil's  bush,*  and  determine  who  is 
in  the  right.'  (p.  131,  132.)  We  may  remark,  in  this  account, 
some  of  the  etiquettes  known  in  our  legal  and  parliamentary 
oratory. 

Beside  these  communications  from  the  commissioners,  the 
appendix  contains  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  Mr. 
Meredith  and  the  missionaries,  which  are  well  deserving  of  at- 
tention; but  we  are  prevented,  by  the  length  of  the  former  ex- 
tracts, from  doing  more  than  refer  to  them,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
parts  of  Kizell's  correspondence  which  we  have  not  noticed.  A 
fact  recorded  by  the  worthy  missionary  we  cannot  refrain  from 
noticing.  He  states,  that  in  1807,  the  number  of  slave  factories 
on  the  Rio  Porgas  and  adjoining  rivers,  was  seventy'two;  but 
that^  in  February,  1812,  when  he  left  Africa,  this  number  had 
been  reduced  to  eighteen;  and  it  was  supposed,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  slave-trade  felony  bill  would  soon  put  an  end  to  the 
greatest  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  these. 

The  report  of  the  directors,  after  noticing  the  successful  cul- 
tivation of  many  articles,  as  indigo,  hemp,  cotton,  introduced 
into  Africa  by  the  care  of  the  institution,  concludes  with  a  very 
interesting  notice  on  the  celebrated  Mungo  Park,  and  one 

•  A  kJnd  of  consecrated  grove. 

t  Mr.  Broughain*8  bill,  the  5Ut  of  the  kinjif. 
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scarely  less  curious  respecting  Paul  Cuflfee,  the  African  naviga- 
tor. We  shall  present  our  readers  with  the  substance  of  these 
accounts. 

The  last  accounts  of  Mr.  Park,  from  himself,  were  from  San- 
sanding  on  the  Niger,  whence  he  transmitted  his  journal  to  the 
government.  The  institution  are  about  to  publish  this  imme- 
diately, for  the  bt^ncTit  of  his  unfortunate  family;  and  we  cannot 
suflBciently  felicitate  the  public  on  the  propriety  with  which  the 
care  of  this  publication  is  committed  to  the  real  friends  of  Afri- 
ca, instead  of  being  Itfft,  like  the  former  travels,  to  the  advocates 
of  the  slave-trade.*  Let  us,  in  passing,  entreat  every  one  of  the 
readers  of  this  Review,  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  humanity,  to 
contribute  their  mite  to  the  publication;  so  that  a  fund,  worthy 
of  die  cause  in  iv'hich  he  fell,  may  be  raised  for  the  family  of 
the  most  enterprizing  traveller  of  the  age.  Along  with  Mr* 
Park's  journal,  will  be  published  that  of  Isaac,  a  native  Maho- 
metan, who  having  accompanied  him  to  Sansanding,  was  after- 
wards sent  by  governor  Maxwell  to  procure  some  account  of 
his  fate.  He  returned  to  Senegal  after  an  absence  of  twenty 
months,  and  made  his  report  in  writing.  From  it,  we  extract 
the  following  account  of  Air.  Park's  death,  as  given  to  Isaac  by 
Amadee-Fatouma,  who  accompanied  him  from  Sansanding  oa 
board  a  large  schooner-rigged  canoe,  in  which  he  had  under- 
taken the  navigation  of  the  river  to  its  mouth.  Amadee-Fatou- 
ma accompanied  him  till  two  or  three  days  after  he  had  reached 
the  kingdom  of  Haoussa. 

•  Next  day,'  says  he,  *  Mr.  Park  departed,  and  I  slept  in  the  vil- 
lage (Yaour).  Next  morning  I  went  lo  the  king,  to  pay  my  respects 
to  him.  On  entering  the  house,  1  found  two  men,  who  came  on 
horseback.  They  were  sent  by  the  chief  of  Yaour.  They  said  to  the 
king)  *'  W^  are  sent  by  the  chief  of  Yaour  to  let  you  know,  that  the 
white  men  went  away,  without  giving  you  or  him  (the  chief)  any 
thing.  They  have  a  great  many  thini^s  with  them,  and  we  have  re- 
ceived nothing  from  them:  and  this  Amadee-Fatouma,  now  before 
you,  is  a  bad  man,  and  has  likewise  made  a  fool  of  you  both.  The 
king  immediately  ordered  me  to  be  put  in  irons,  which  was  accor* 
dingly  done,  and  every  thing  1  hud  taken  from  me.  Some  were  fur 
killing  me,  and  some  for  preserving  my  life.  The  next  morning, 
early,  the  king  sent  an  army  to  a  village  called  Boussa,  near  the 
river's  side.  There  is  before  this  village  a  rock  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  river.  One  part  of  the  rock  is  very  high:  there  is 
there  a  large  opening  in  that  rock,  in  the  form  of  a  door,  which  is 
the  only  passage  for  the  water  to  pass  through:  the  tide  current  is 
here  very  strong.  The  army  went  and  took  possession  of  the  top  of 
this  opening.    Mr.  Park  came  there  after  the  army  had  posted  itself: 

*  The  first  volume  was  edited^  and  in  part  written  by  Bryan  Edwards. 
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he^  nevertheless,  attempted  to  pass.  The  people  began  to  attack  him, 
throwuig  lancesi  pikes,  arrows,  und  stones.    Mr.  Park  defended  him- 
self for  a  long  time:  two  uf  his  slaves,  ut  the  stern  of  the  canoes* 
were  killed.   They  threw  every  thing  they  had  in  the  canoe  into  the 
rivcrt  and  kept  firing;  but  being  overpowered  by  numbers  and  fa- 
tigue«  and  unable  to  keep  up  ihe  cunoe  against  the  current,  and  no 
probability  of  escaping,  Mr.  Park  took  hold  of  one  of  the  white  men, 
md  jumped  into  the  water.  Martin  did  the  ssvme;  and  they  were 
drowned  in  the  sti*eam  in  attempting  to  escape.  The  only  slave  re* 
nuiining  in  the  boat,  seeing  the  natives  persist  in  throwing  weapons 
at  the  canoe,  stood  up  and  said  to  tliem,  '  Stop  throwing  now;  you 
see  nothing  in  the  canoe,  and  nobody  but  myself;  tht:refore  cease. 
Take  me  and  the  canoe,  but  don't  kill  me.'  They  took  possession  of 
the  canoe  and  the  man,  and  carried  tliem  to  the  king. 

<  I  was  kept  in  irons  tliree  months.  The  king  then  released  met 
and  gave  me  a  female  slave.  I  immediately  went  to  the  slave  taken 
in  the  canoe,  who  told  me  in  what  manner  Mr.  Park  and  all  of  them 
had  diedy  and  what  1  have  related  above.'  p.  22 — 24. 

Of  course,  the  directors  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this 
Barrative,  but  give  it  as  they  have  received  it  from  Isaac — 
With  respect  to  captain  Paul  Cuffee,  he  is  an  American  black, 
who  having',  from  the  condition  of  a  poor  slave,  raised  himself 
to  ease,  and  even  aflluence,  by  his  unwcaiied  industry  and  abili- 
tits,  came  over  to  England  in  his  own  vessel,  the  Traveller, 
manned  by  blacks  entirely;  and  had  several  interviews  with  the 
directors  and  other  friends  of  African  civilization,  in  order  to 
ascertain  in  what  way  he  could  best  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  countrymen.  He  had  first  gone  under  license  to 
Sierra  Leone,  and  from  thence  came  to  Liverpool  last  July.  His 
information  was  very  material;  and  his  conversation  left  the  most 
favourable  impression  of  his  intelligence  and  integrity  on  all 
who  knew  or  saw  him.  The  directors  have  taken  the  proper 
steps  to  profit  by  his  communications,  and  by  his  important  as- 
sistance in  the  prosecution  of  their  great  work. 

We  now  conclude  this  article  with  once  more  offering  the 
sincere  and  hearty  tribute  of  our  g^'od  wishes  to  so  laudable  an 
iistttution,  as  that  whose  proceedings  have  been  before  us.  It 
has  already  done  much;  but  we  trust  that  it  may  yet  do  so  much 
more  towards  the  happiness  of  the  race,  and  the  diffusion  both 
of  important  knowledge  and  good  principles,  as  will  throw  its 
past  history  into  the  shade.  We  shall  most  anxiously  await  the 
appearance  of  the'  promised  travels  of  Mr.  Park  and  his  guide, 
and  shall  lose  no  time  in  exhibiting  an  account  of  them  to  our 
leaders* 
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[Fnim  ll>e  Eiimburgh  Revjiw,  fr.r  Jjly.  1812.1 
THE  writings  of  Miss  Edgt-wonh  exhibit  so  singular  an 
union  of  sober  sense  and  inexhaustible  inveniion^-so  nninutt:  a 
knowledge  uf  all  that  distinguiehes  mannt-rs,  or  touches  on  hap- 
piness in  every  condition  of  human  fortune — and  so  just  an  esti- 
mate both  of  the  real  sources  of  enjtiyinent,  and  of  ihtr  ilhisiong 
by  which  they  are  so  often  obstructed,  thiit  it  ciinnot  be  (bought 
wonderful  chat  we  should  separate  her  from  the  ordinary  manu- 
facturers of  novels,  and  speak  of  her  Tales  iis  works  of  more  se- 
rious importance  than  much  of  the  true  history  ami  solemn  phi- 
losophy that  comes  daily  under  nur  ins;iection.  The  great  bu- 
siness of  life,  and  the  object  of  all  arts  and  acquisitions,  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  happy;  and  though  our  success  in  this  grand 
endeavour  depends,  in  some  degree,  upon  external  circumstan- 
ces, over  which  we  have  no  control,  and  still  more  on  temper 
and  dispositions,  which  can  only  be  controlled  by  gradual  and 
systematic  exertion,  a  very  great  deal  depends  also  upon  creeds 
and  opinions,  which  may  be  effectually  and  even  suddenly  rec- 
tified, by  a  few  hints  from  authority  that  cannot  be  questioned, 
or  a  few  illustrations  so  fair  and  striking,  as  neither  to  be  mis- 
applied nor  neglected.  We  arc  all  no  doubt  formed,  in  a  great 
degree,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  the 
beings  by  whom  we  arc  surronndedj  but  still  we  have  all  theo- 
ries of  happiness— notions  of  ambition,  and  opinions  as  to  the 
summum  bonum  of  our  own — more  or  less  developed,  and  more 
or  less  original,  according  to  our  situation  and  character— but 
influencing  nur  conduct  and  feelings  at  every  moment  of  our 
lives,  and  leading  us  on  to  disappointment,  and  away  from  real 
gratification,  as  powerfully  as  mere  ignorance  or  passion.  It  is 
■  to  the  correction  of  those  erroneous  theories  that  Miss  Edge- 
worth  has  applied  herself  in  that  series  of  moral  fictions,  the  last 
portion  of  which  haa  recently  come  to  our  hands;  and  in  which, 
ire  think,  she  has  combined  more  solid  instruction  with  more 
oniversut  entertainment,  and  given  more  practical  lessons  of 
wisdom,  with  le»9  tediousness  and  less  pretension,  than  any 
4dier  writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted. 

When  we  reviewed  the  first  part  of  these  Tales  which  are 
devoted  to  the  delineation  of  fashionable  life,  we  ventured  to  ex- 
press ii  doubt,  whether  the  author  was  justifiable  for  expending 
BO  large  a  quunuty  of  her  moral  medicines  on  so  small  a  body  of 
patients — and  upon  patients  too  whom  she  had  every  reason  to 
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fear  would  turn  out  incurable-.  Upon  reflection,  however,  we 
are  now  inclined  to  recal  this   sentiment*  The  vices  and  illu- 
sions of  fashionable  life  are,  for  the  most  part,  merely  the  vices 
and  illusions  of  human  nature — presented  sometimes  in  their 
most  conspicuous,  and  almost  always  in  their  most  seductive 
forno; — and  even  where  they  are  not  merely  fostered  and  em- 
bellished, but  actually  generated  in   that  exalted  region,  it  is 
ry  well  known  that  they  ^  drop  upon  the  place  beneath,'  and 
speedily  propagated  and  diffused  into  the  world  below.  To 
cx.pose  thttra,  therefore,    in  this  their  original  and   proudest 
sphere,  is  not  only  to  purify  the  stream  at  its  source,  but  to 
counteract  their  pernicious  influence  precisely  where  it  is  most 
formidable  and  extensive.  To  point  nut  the  miseries  of  those 
infinite  and  laborious  pursuits  in  which  persons  who  pretend  to 
be  fashionable  consume  their  days,  would  be  but  an  unprofiiable 
task;  while  nobody  could  be  found  who  would  admit  that  they 
belonged  to  the  class  of  pretenders;  and  all  that  remained  there- 
fore  was  to  show,  that  the  pursuits  themselves  were  preposter- 
ous;  and  inflicted  the  same   miseries  upon  the  unquestioned 
leaders  of  fashion,  as  upon  the   humblest  of  tlieir  followers. 
For  this  task,  too.  Miss  Edgeworth  pors^.'^'serl  certain  advan- 
tages of  which  it  would  have  been  equally  unnatural  and  unfor- 
tODate  for  her  readers,  if  she  had  not  sought  to  avail  herself. 

We  have  said,  that  the  hints  bv  which  we  may  be  enabled  to 
correct  those  errors  of  opinion  which  so  frequently  derange  the 
whole  scheme  of  life,  must  be  given  by  one  whose  authority  is 
liable  to  no  serious  dispute.  Persons  of  fashion,  therefore,  and 
pretenders  to  fashion,  will  never  derive  any  considerable  benefit 
from  all  the  edifying  essays  and  apologues  that  superannuated 
governesses  and  preceptors  may  indite  for  their  reformation;^ 
nor  from  the  volumes  of  sermons  which  learned  divines  may 
put  forth  for  the  amendment  of  the  age; — nor  the  ingenious 
discourses  which  philosophers  may  publish,  from  the  love  of 
bme,  money,  or  mankind.  Their  feeling  as  to  all  such  monitors 
is,  that  they  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  personages  so  much  above  them; — ^and  so 
tbey  laugh  at  their  prosing  and  presumption — and  throw  them 
aride,  with  a  mingled  sense  of  contempt  and  indignation.  Now, 
Miss  Edgeworth  happens  fortunately  to  be  born  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  lady,-— familiar  from  early  life  with  the  fashiona))le 
world,  and  liable  to  no  suspicion  of  having  become  an  author 
Crom  any  other  motives  than  those  she  has  been  pleased  to  as- 

But  it  is  by  no  means  enough  that  we  should  be  on  a  footing, 
in  point  of  rank,  with  those  to  whom  we  are  moved  to  address 
mir  inatnictions.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  also  have  some 
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relish  for  thie  pleasures  we  accuse  them  of  overrating,  and  some 
pretensions  to  the  ^lory  we  ask  them  to  despise.  If  a  man,  with- 
out stomach  or  palate,  takes  it  into  his  head  to  lecture  against 
the  pleasures  of  the  tahle— or  an  old  maid  against  flirtation-* 
or  a  miser  against  extravagance,  they  may  say  as  many  wise 
and  just  things  as  they  please— l>ut  they  may  be  sure  that  they 
will  either  be  laughed  at,  or  not  listened  to;  and  that  all  their 
dissuasives  will  be  set  down  to  the  score  of  mere  ignorance  or 
envy.  In  the  very  same  way,  a  man  or  woman  who  is  obviously 
without  talents  to  shine  or  please  in  fa&hionable  life,  may  utter 
any  quantity  of  striking  truths  as  to  its  folly  or  unsatisfactori- 
ness,  without  ever  commanding  the  attention  of  one  of  its  vota- 
ries. The  inference  is  io  ready,  and  so  consolatory— that  all 
those  wise  reflections  are  the  fruit  of  disappointment  and  mor- 
tification—'that  they  want  to  reduce  all  the  world  to  their  own 
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dull  level— and  to  deprive  others  of  graiifications  which  they 
are  themselves  incapable  of  tasting.  The  judgment  of  Miss 
Edgeworth,  however,  we  think,  is  not  in  any  very  imminent 
danger  of  being  disabled  by  this  ingenious  imputation;  and  if 
we  were  to  select  any  one  of  the  traits  that  are  indicated  by  her 
writings  as  peculiarly  characteristic,  and  peculiarly  entitled  to 
praise,  we  should  specify  the  singular  force  of  judgment  and 
self-denial,  which  has  enabled  her  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
being  the  most  brilliant  and  fa&hionable  writer  of  her  day,  in 
order  to  be  the  most  useful  and  instructive. 

The  writer  who  conceived  the  characters,  and  reported  the 
conversations  of  Lady  Delacour— T*ady  Geraldine — and  Lady 
Dashfort  (to  take  but  these  three  out  of  her  copious  dramatU 
/vr*© war),  certainly  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  excelled  by  any 
of  her  contemporaries,  in  that  faithful  but  flattering  representa- 
tion of  the  spoken  language  of  persons  of  wit  and  politeness  of 
the  present  day — in  that  light  and  graceful  tone  of  raillery  and 
argument — and  in  that  gift  of  sportive  but  cutting  medisance^ 
nrhich  is  sure  to  command  such  unbounded  success  in  those 
circles,  where  success  is  supposed  to  be  most  difficult,  and  most 
desirable.  With  the  consciousness  of  such  rare  qualifications, 
we  do  think  it  required  ho  ordinary  degree  of  fortitude  to 
withstand  the  temptation  of  being  the  flattering  delineator  of 
fashionable  manners,  instead  of  their  enlightened  corrector;  and 
to  prefer  the  chance  of  amending  die  age  in  which  she  lived,  to 
the  certainty  of  enjoymg  its  applauses.  Miss  Edgeworth,  how- 
ever, is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  this  magnanimity; — for  not 
only  has  she  abstained  from  dressing  any  of  her  favourites  in 
this  glittering  drapery,  but  she  has  uniformly  exhibited  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  mark  its  subordination  to  the  natural  graces  it 
is  sometimes  allowed  to  eclipse,  and  to  point  out  the  defects  it 
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Bore  frequently  conceals.  It  is  a  very  rare  talent,  certainly, 
to  be  able  to  delineate  both  solid  virtues  and  captivating  accom* 
pliahmcnts  with  the  same  force  and  fidelity;— -but  it  is  a  still 
nrer  exercise  of  that  talent,  to  render  the  former  both  more 
^flBjaUeand  more  attractive  than  the  latter — and,  without  de« 
priving  wit  and  vivacity  of  any  of  their  advantages,  to  win  not 
only  our  affections,  but  our  admiration  away  from  them,  to  the 
IcBS  dazzling  qualities  of  the  heart  and  the  understanding.  By 
what  resources  Miss  Edgeworth  is  enabled  to  perform  this  feat, 
we  leave  our  readers  to  discover,  from  the  perusal  of  her  wri« 
^ga^— of  which  it  is  our  business  to  present  them  with  a  slen* 
dcr  account,  and  a  scanty  sample. 

These  three  new  volumes  contain  but  three  storieft;-— the  first 
filling  exacdy  a  volume,  the  second  half  a  volume,  and  the  last 
no  less  than  a  volume  and  a  half.  The  first,  which  is  entitled 
«  Vivian,'  is  intended  to  show  not  only  into  what  absurdities, 
bot  inio  what  guilt  and  wretchedness  a  person,  otherways  esti* 
ouible,  may  be  brought  by  that  ^  infirmity  of  purpose*  which 
veaders  him  incapable  of  resisting  the  solicitations  of  others,-^ 
ofsayingiVb,  in  short,  on  proper  occasions.  The  moral,  per- 
hapa,  is  brought  a  little  too  constandy  forward;  and  a  litde  more 
exaggeration  is  admitted  into  the  construction  of  the  story,  than 
Miaa  Edgeworth  generally  employs;— -but  it  is  full  of  charac- 
tera  and  incidents  and  good  sense,  like  all  her  other  produc* 
tioiis*  The  mere  outline  is  as  follows. 

Vtvian  is  a  young  man  of  good  family,  fortune,  talents,  and 
dispositions,— the  only  child  of  an  amiable  widow,  who  spoils 
and  over-educates  him  at  home,— teaches  him  to  depend  entirely 
upon  her  will,— and  then  sends  him  to  the  university  to  acquire 
steadiness  of  character.  Here  he  fortunately  falls  in  with  a 
mtor  who  has  that,  along  with  all  other  human  excellencies; 
sud,  forming  an  ardent  friendship  with  him,  becomes  so  far  sen* 
sibie  of  his  own  infirmity,  as  to  determine  to  get  the  better  of 
it,  and  to  do  nothing  at  the  request  of  any  person,  but  especial- 
ly  of  his  mother,  without  satisfying  himself  that  it  was  right. 
When  his  studies  are  finished,  he  comes  home  to  his  country 
scat;  where  the  first  mark  of  his  independence  is  to  fall  in  love 
'With  a  most  amiable  young  lady,  whose  family  and  fortune, 
however,  do  nc»t  correspond  with  his  mother's  ambitious  views 
lor  him.  His  importunity,  however,  and  Miss  Sidney's  merit, 
St  last  overcome  her  repugnance;  and  the  match  is  nearly  set- 
tied,  when  he  allows  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  a  certain  Lord 
Glistonbury  in  the  neighbourhood,  first  to  transform  his  com- 
liMrtaUe  nnansion  into  a  gothic  casde,  and  then  xo  stand  for  the 
oottBty  on  the  independent  interest.  Both  projects  are  attended 
with  monstrous  expense—- but  they  succeed;  and  Vivian  is 
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built  up  in  turrets  and  battlements,-— and  returned  by  a  narroff 
majority  to  parliament.  This  last  piece  of  success  forces  him 
to  go  to  town  before  the  lawyers  can  complete  the  marriage  set- 
tlements; and  here  the  attentions  of  Lord  Glistonbury,  and  the 
agremens  of  his  house,  lead  him  to  spend  so  much  of  his  done 
there,  that  it  is  universally  reported  that  he  is  to  marry  his 
eldest  daughter;  and  he  is  in  great  danger  of  being  prevailed 
upon  to  verify  this  rumour,  when  he  is  drawn  into  a  sort  of 
Platonic  intrigue  with  a  beautiful  Mrs.  Wharton,  whose  hus- 
band treats  her  with  great  neglect,  and  who  chuses  to  confide  to 
Vivian  the  secret  of  her  domestic  misery.  While  he  is  resol- 
ving every  day  to  break  off  this  dangerous  connexion,  he  happens 
to  3end  one  of  the  sentimental  epistles  intended  for  the  disconso- 
late matron,  by  mistake,  to  Miss  Sirlne)*— who  instantly  renoun- 
ces him  with  great  dignity.  He  has  the  grace  to  take  a  fever 
on  the  occasion;  i)ut  no  sooner  gets  well,  than  he  thinks  it  ne- 
cessary to  go  and  satisfy  Mrs.  Wharton  of  the  impropriety  of 
their  intercourse;  the  result  of  which  laudable  attempt  is,  that 
lie  elopes  with  her  to  the  Continent,  where  he  has  very  soon  the 
satisfaction  of  learning,  that  the  whole  affair  is  merely  the  de- 
nouement  of  a  profligate  concert  between  her  and  her  husband-— 
the  one  intending  to  get  a  large  sum  of  damages,  and  the  other 
to  get  a  rich  husband  in  her  penitent  seducer.  He  then  comes 
back  to  En,  land,  and  goes  down  to  Glistonbury  casde,  when  he 
speedily  falls  in  love  wi  h  his  Lordship's  youngest  daughter,  a 
very  beautiful,  romantic,  and  extraordinary  young  lady— who 
refuses  him  because  she  is  in  love  with  his  former  tutor  and 
by  whom  she  is  in  her  turn  refused,  because  he  is  in  love  with 
Miss  Sidney.  Vivian  then  finds,  that  the  eldest  daughter  is  in 
love  with  him;  and,  considering  that  his  former  attentions  give 
her  a  sort  of  claim  upon  his  honour,  is  easily  persuaded  to  marry 
her;  which  he  accordingly  does,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
whole  family.  Not  being  very  comfortable  at  home,  he  now 
makes  a  figure  in  parliament;  and  is  beginning  to  find  considera- 
ble consolation  in  patriotism  and  popular  glory— -when  his  father- 
in-law  is  unfortunately  offered  a  Marquisate  by  the  ministry, 
upon  condition  of  his  changing  sides;  and  is  so  earnest  and  perw 
severing  in  his  solicitations  to  his  son-in-law  to  perform  the  same 
simple  evolution,  that  poor  Vivian  is  at  last  induced  to  comply; 
—when  he  is  insulted,  among  others,  by  his  old  friend  Mr. 
Wharton,  to  whom  he  sends  a  challenge,  and  is  shot  dead  by 
him  at  the  first  fire. 

The  chief  fault  of  this  story  is,  that  the  reader  cares  little  about 
the  hero;  and  ceases  to  feel  either  respect  or  interest  for  him,  the 
moment  he  detaches  himself  from  Miss  Sidney.  The  ladies  of 
the  Glistonbury  family,  too,  are  a  good  deal  caricatured;  and  we 
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rather  think  Miss  Edgeworth  overrates  our  progress  both  in 
personal  and  in  political  profligacy,  when  she  supposes  it  possible 
that  such  a  man  as  Wharton  could  be  received  in  any  society 
after  the  exposure  of  his  infamy  in  regard  to  his  wife;  or  that 
even  an  old  politician,  like  Lord  Glistonbury,  could  openly  pass 
fiiom  the  patriotic  to  the  ministerial  side,  without  any  sort  of 
pretext  for  the  conversion,  except  the  promise  of  a  marquisate. 
T*hc:  great  merit  of  the  tale,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  in  the 
skill  and  perverted  ingenuity  with  which  the  author  has  made 
her  hero  find  apologies  and  good  reasons  indeed  for  his  versati- 
Uty  on  almost  every  occasion;  and  the  address  with  which  she 
liaar  represented  him  as  rejecting  at  other  times  the  most  reason- 
able and  affectionate  advice — just  in  order  to  show  that  he  had  a 
win  and  understanding  of  his  own,  and  was  not  to  be  led  or  go- 
verned like  an  infant.  The  subordinate  characters,  too,  with 
which  the  volume  abounds,  are  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  with 
the  utmost  force  and  vivacity.  That  of  Lord  Glistonbury  is  ori- 
ginal, we  think,  in  fiction;  though  most  of  our  fashionable  read» 
ers  must  have  met  with  something  very  like  it  in  real  life.  It  is 
diat  of  a  talking  conceited  nobleman,  with  some  memory  and 
some  vivacit)',  but  very  little  principle,  judgment  or  understand- 
ing; who  goes  on  with  an  incessant  chatter  of  borrowed  sense  and 
original  nonsense;  delighted  to  hear  himself  talk,  and  mistaking 
Us  paltry  maxims  and  insufferable  volubility  for  eloquence  and 
knowledge  of  the  world.  His  debute  however,  will  make  him  far 
better  understood  than  any  description  of  ours.  It  is  on  occasion 
of  Vivian  introducing  his  own  tutor  to  him,  as  willing  to  under- 
take the  education  of  his  son  and  heir;  on  which  his  Lordship  is 
pleased  to  observe— 

'''Mr.  Russell  will,  I  am  perfectly  persuaded,  make  Lidhurst 
every  thing  we  can  desire;  an  honour  to  his  country,  an  ornament 
to  his  family  It  is  my  decided  opinion,  that  man  i^  but  a  bundle  of 
kabits;  and  it 's  my  maxim,  that  education  is  second  nature— -^r«r, 
indeed,  in  many  cases.  For,  except  that  I  am  staggered  about  ori- 
^al  genius,  1  own  T conceive,  with  Hartley,  that  early  impressions 
and  associations  are  all  in  all.  his  vibrations  and  vibrauuncles  at^ 
qnite  satisfactory.  But  what  1  particularly  wish  for  Lidhurst,  sir,  is, 
that  he  sbonld  be  trained  as  soon  as  possible  into  a  statesman.  Mr. 
Vivian,  1  presume,  you  mean  to  follow  up  public  business,  and  no 
doubt  will  make  a  figure.  So  1  prophecy— ^nd  I  am  used  to  these 
things.  And  from  Lidhurst,  too,  under  similar  tuition,  I  may  with 
reason  expect  miracles— 'hope  to  hear  him  thundering  in  the  house 
of  commons  in  a  few  years— 'confess  *am  not  quite  so  impatient  to 
have  the  young  dog  in  the  house  of  incurables;  for  you  know  he 
could  not  be  there  without  being  in  my  shoes,  which  1  have  not  done 
with  yet— ha!  ha!  ha!  Each  in  his  turn,  my  boy!— «ln  the  mean 
dme,  lady  Bfaiyi  shall  we  join  the  ladies  yonder,  on  the  terrace. 
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Lady  Gliitonbury  walks  so  slow,  that  she  will  be  seven  hours  in  i 
coining  to  us,  so  we  had  best  go  to  her  ladjrship. — If  the  mountain  j 
won't  go  to  Mahoniet,  you  know  of  course  what  follows/*  , 

*  On  their  way  to  the  terrace,  Lord  Gliatonbury  continued  to  give  * 
his  ideas  on  education;  sometimes  appealing  to  Mr.  Russell,  some-  ^. 
Umes  happy  to  cutch  the  eye  of  lady  Mary. 

**  Now,  my  idea  for  Lidhui*st  is  simply  this: — ^that  he  should  knoir  ., 
erery  thing  that  is  in  all  the  best  books  in  the  library,  but  yet  th^  ^ 
he  should  be  the  farthest  possible  from  a  book-worm — that  he  shoull  ^ 
never,  except  in  a  set  s|)eech  in  the  house,  huve  the  air  of  haviiiB 
opened  a  book  in  his  life-— mother  wit  for  me!— in  most  cases-— and 
that  easy  style  of  originality,  which  shows  the  true  gentle  man  w»—Ai 

to  morals— Lidhurst,  walk  on  my  boy as  to  morals,  I  conCsM 

I  couldn't  bear  to  see  any  thing  of  the  Joseph  Surface  about  him* 
A  youth  of  spirit,  must,  you  know,  Mr.  Vivian— .—excuse  me^  lftd|f  . 
Mary,  this  is  an  tuide        be  something  of  a  laticudinarian  to  keep  la 
the  fashion— not  that  I  mean  to  say  so  exactly  to  Lidhurst— N0|  |' 
no!— on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Russell  it  is  our  cue,  as  well  as  this  re^O*  * 
rend  gentleman's,"  looking  back  at  the  chaplain,  who  bowed  assetil  ^ 
before  he  knew  to  what — ^  it  is  our  cue,  as  well  as  this  reverent  ,* 
gentleman's,  to  preach  prudence,  and  temperance,  and  all  the  cardii'  ' 
nal  virtues."  IV.  p.  4 1—4.  - 

This  is  enough  for  Lord  Glistonbun*;— though  we  must  say 
for  him  that  he  is  equally  entertaining  throughout  the  volume*  ' 
The  character  of  Wharton  is  not  altogether  so  original;  but  it  is 
supported  with  no  less  talent  and  spirit.  This  is  a  designing  pro-  • 
fligate,  who,  by  the  help  of  great  gayety,  wit,  and  licentious  talk«  .. 
contrives  to  pass  for  nothing  worse  than  a  careless  rash  fellow,  * 
with  a  great  deal  of  generosity  and  ffenius  at  the  bottom.  It  was 
his  object  to  detach  Vivian  from  his  honourable  attachment  to 
Miss  Sidney,  and  to  model  him  into  a  supporter  of  his  own  flex-    * 
ible  politics.    We  take  the  following  at  random,  as  specimens  of  ^ 
his  mode  of  attack.  One  morning  when  he  called,  he  found  Vi- 
%'ian  writing. 

'<  Poetry!"  exclaimed  he,  carelessly  looking  at  what  he  had  been 
writing;  *^  poetry,  I  protest!— Ay,  I  know  this  poor  fellow's  in  lovci  * 
and  every  man  who  is  in  love  is  a  poet,  <  with  a  woful  ditty  to  his  - 
mistress's  eyebrow.'  Pray,  what  colour  may  Miss  Sidney's  eyebrows 
be?— 4he  is  really  a  pretty  girl— 1  think  I  remember  seeing  her  wk 
some  races— Why  does  she  never  come  to  town?—- But  of  courstf 
she  is  not  to  blame  for  that,  but  her  fortune,  I  suppose— marrying  n   , 
girl  without  a  fortune  is  a  serious  thing  in  these  expensive  day^  bat 
you  have  fortune  enough  for  both  yourself  and  your  wife,  so  you  may 
do  as  you  please.  Well,  I  thank  God  I  have  no  fortune!— -If  I  had 
been  a  young  man  of  fortune,  I  should  have  been  the  most  unhappy 
rascal  upon  earth,  for  1  should  never  have  maiTied— 1  should  have 
alwiiys  su:»pected,  that  every  woman  liked  me  for  my  wealth-kT 
shpukl  have  had  no  pleasure  in  the  smiles  of  an  angel^-engelay  er 
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(kir  mmihtruj  mre  so  Tcnal  nov-a-days,  and  ao  fond  ti  the  lK>mpft 
■d  ?uiide«  of  this  wicked  world!——" 

*"  I  bope,"  said  Vivuini  laughing,  *^  you  don't  include  the  whole 
mm  your  satire:" 

*^  No*— 1  here  are  exceptions— and  every  man  has  his  angel  of  an 
ocepdon,  as  eveiy  woman  has  her  star:— .it  is  well  for  weak  women 
then  these  stars  of  their's  don't  lead  them  astray;  and  well  for  weak 
WKOy  when  these  angel  exceptions,  before  marriage,  don't  turn  out 
nry  women  or  devils  afterwards.  But  why  do  1  say  all  this?— be* 
one  I  am  a  suspicious  scoundrel— I  know,  and  can't  help  it.  If 
aker  fellows  of  my  standing,  in  this  wicked  world,  would  but  speak 
Ike  truth*  however,  they  would  show  as  much  suspicion,  and  more 
Am  I  do.  Bad  as  I  am,  and  such  as  I  am,  you  see,  and  have  the 
whole  of  me — nobody  can  tuij  Wharton's  a  hypocrite,  that's  soma 
Goqiforu— But,  seriously,  Vivian,  I  don't  mean  to  laugh  at  love  and 
■gels-— I  can  just  remember  the  time  when  I  felt  all  your  sort  of 
nmance— 4>ut  that  is  in  the  preterpluperfect  tense  with  nie--com* 
phetely  past'  -ambition  is  no  bad  cure  for  love— {vi  njrin^)  <  ambition^ 
I  mid,  vnil  »oon  cure  me  Q/*/ovf ;'— and  so  it  did— My  head  is,  at  this 
present  moment,  so  full  of  thin  new  bill  that  we  are  bringing  into 
piriiamentf  that  Cupid  might  empty  his  quiver  upon  me  in  vain."-«» 

f.  n — ^94. 

At  another  time,  talking  with  affected  openness  of  his  political 
priDciples, 

*  I  know,"  said  he,  ^  how  to  make  use  of  a  fine  word,  and  to  round 
a  fine  sentence,  as  well  as  the  best  of  you;  but  what  a  sim|rieton 
must  he  be,  who  is  cheated  by  his  own  sophistry!-— An  artist,  an  en- 
thusiastic artist,  who  is  generally  half  a  madman,  might  fall  in  love 


of  day."  p.  9ft. 

We  can  afford  no  more  extracts  from  Vivian;  and  shall  be 
equally  sparing  as  to  the  second  tale,  entitled  ^  Emilie  de  Cou- 
laoges.'  Though  this  is  the  name  of  the  tale,  it  is  not  that  of 
the  proper  heroine.  She  is  a  Mrs.  Somers,— -an  English  lady  of 
large  fortune  and  great  generosity,  who  receives  Emilie  and  the 
Gomtesse  her  mother  into  her  family  when  they  are  compelled 
lo  emigrate  by  the  events  of  the  revolution:  and  the  sior)'  is 
neant  to  illustrate,  in  her  person,  the  terrible  havoc  which  an 
irritable  temper  and  disordered  sensibility  can  make  in  the  hap- 
piness even  of  the  most  generous  and  affectionate  character,  and 
so  show  how  the  most  extensive  obligations  may  be  more  thau 
cancelled  by  the  daily  recurrence  of  fantastic  suspicions,  senti- 
mental quarrels,  and  imaginary  offences.  Mrs.  Somers  makes 
great  efforts,  and  even  great  sacrifices,  for  the  comfort  and  ac- 
commodation of  her  proteg'ees;  but  then  she  is  perpetually  dis- 
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covering  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  her  geaeroftity— ^ 
or  that  they  overact  the  farce  of  gratitude-^^ir  that  they  do  not 
treat  her  with  confidence-— or  that  they  wish  tp  seduce  her 
friends  from  her*-or,  lastly,  that  they  mistake  her  sensibili^ 
and  delicacy  of  affection  for  selfishness  and  bad  temper.  The 
character  of  Emilie   herself  is  so  gentle  and   aflFectionate,  as 
scarcely  to  have  aflPorded  any  food  for  Mrs.  Somcrs's  distem- 
per; but  then  she  has  an  ardent  affection  for  her  mother;  and 
Madame  la  Comtesscy  to  say  the  truth,  is  abundantly  provoking. 
That  character  is  admirably  drawn;  and  is  perhaps  the  best  de* 
Uneation  that  is  to  be  met  with,  in  English,  of  a  common*place 
Parisian  fine  lady.  Without  reflection  or  concern  for  any  thing 
but  her  own  accommodation,  and  the  biensiances  of  her  situa- 
tion, she  goes  on,  utterly  regardless  of  Mrs.  Somen's  fine  feel* 
ings  or  disturbed  sensibility;  and  daily  makes  a  thousand  ob* 
servations  as  to  the  superiority  of  French  manners,  and  fash* 
ions,  and  furniture,  without  being  the  least  aware  that  her  hos* 
cess  construes  them  all  into  ungrateful  complaints  of  her  want 
of  accommodation.  When  the  ill  humour  excited  by  these  pro- 
ceedings becomes  too  apparent  to  be  mistaken,  she  looks  upon 
it  not  with  pain  and  confusion,  but  with  astonishment  and  curi* 
osity.  ^  Mrs.  Somers  then  appeared  to  her  merely  as  an  English 
^  oddity,  or  a  lustis  naturae;  and  she  alternately  asked  Emilie  ta 
^  account  for  those  strange  appearances,  or  shrugged  up  her 
*  shoulders,  and  submitted  to  the  impossibility  of  a  Frenchwo- 
^  man  ever  comprehending  such  extravagances.^  One  litde  scene 
will  show  both  these  characters  in  their  true  light.  Mrs.  So- 
mers came  in  to  communicate  to  Emilie  a  magnanimous  pro- 
ject she  had  formed  of  negotiating  a  marriage  for  her  with  her 
own  son;  and  unluckily  found  a  M.  Brisac  reading  the  news- 
paper to  her  and  her  mother. 

<  M.  de  Brisac  read,  in  what  this  lady  called  his  unemphatic  French 
tone^  paragraph  after  paragraph,  and  column  after  column,  whilst 
her  anxiety  to  have  him  gOi  every  moment  increased.  She  moulded 
her  son's  letter  into  all  manner  of  shapes*  as  she  sat  in  penance.  To 
complete  her  misfortunes,  something  in  the  paper  put  Madame  de 
Coulanges  in  mind  of  former  times;  and  she  began  a  long  history  of 
the  destruction  of  some  fine  old  tapestry  hangings  in  the  Chateau 
de  Coulanges,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution:  this  led  to  endless 
melancholy  reflections;  and  at  length  tears  began  to  flow  from  the 
fine  eyes  of  the  countess. 

*  Just  at  this  instant,  a  butterfly  flew  into  the  room,  and  passed  by 
Madame  de  Coulanges,  who  was  sitting  near  the  open  window-* 
^  O!  the  beautiful  butterfly!"  cried  shC)  starting  up  to  catch  it— - 
^  Old  you  ever  see  such  a  charming  creature!— Catch  it,  M.  de 

Brisac!— Catch  it,  Emilie!— Catch  it,  Mrs.  Somers! "  With  the 

tears  yet  upon  her  cheeks*  Madame  de  Coulanges  began  the  chascv 
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umI  M.  de  Brisac  followed,  beating  the  air  with  his  perfumed  hand* 
terchief;  and  the  butterfly  fluttered  round  the  table,  at  which  Emilie 
was  standing.— '«  Eh!  M.  de  firisac,  catch  it! — Catch  it,  Emilie!" 
repeated  her  mother— a*  Catch  it,  Mrs.  Somers,  for  the  love,  of  hea- 
ven!**—** Fvr  the  love  of  heaven!**  repeated  Mrs.  Somers,  who,  im- 
mofrably  grave,  and  sullenly  indignant,  kept  aloof  during  this  chase*-^ 
*<  All!  pour  le  coup,  papillon,  je  te  tiens!"  cried  La  Comtcsse,  and 
wkh  eager  jo^  she  covered  it  with  a  glass,  as  it  lighted  on  the  table. 

<*  Mademoiselle  de  Coulanges,"  cried  Mrs.  Somers,  <^  I  acknow- 
ledge, now,  that  I  was  wrong  in  my  criticism  of  Caroline  de  Licht- 
Seld-»I  blamed  the  author  for  representing  Caroline,  at  fifteen,  or 
jast  when  she  is  going  to  be  married,  as  running  after  butterflicsi— 
I  said,  that,  at  that  age,  it  was  too  frivolous— out  of  drawing^-out 
of  nature.*-But  I  should  have  said,  only,  that  it  was  out  of  EngHah 
na/nre.         1  stand  corrected—'* 

'  Madame  de  Coulunges  and  M.  de  Brisac  again  interchanged 
looks,  which  expressed  *^  Kat  il  poaaidie!**"^ And  La  Comtesse  then^ 
with  an  unusual  degree  of  deliberation  and  dignity  in  her  mannery 
walked  out  of  the  room;'— and  speedily  sent  for  Emilie  to  follow 
ber^— '  She  found  her  mother  in  no  humour  to  receive  any  apology^ 
even  if  it  had  been  offered:  nothing  could  have  hurt  Madame  de 
Coulanges  more,  than  the  imputation  of  being  frivolous.—— 

**  Frivole!— Frivolc! — moi  frivole!— "  she  repealed,  as  soon  as 
Emilie  entered  the  room.  ^*  My  dear  Emilie!  I  would  not  live  with 
this  Mrs.  Somers,  for  the  rest  of  my  days,  were  she  to  ofl*er  me  Pitt's 

dfaunond,  or  the  whole  mines  of  Golcondal Bon  Dieu!— neither 

money  nor  diamonds,  after  all,  can  puy  for  the  want  of  kindness  and 
politeness! — ^"  Vol.  V.  p.  144 — 148. 


The  English  lady  develops  her  own  character  more  minutely 
in  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  only  confidential  friend 
the  ingratitude  of  human  nature  had  left  her. 

•*  For  once,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  secure  of  your  sympathizing  in 
my  indignation— my  long  suppressed,  just,  virtuous  indignation- 
yes,  virtuous;  for  I  do  hold  indignation  to  be  a  part  of  virtue:  it  is 
the  natural)  proper  expression  of  a  warm  heart  and  a  strong  charac- 
ter against  the  cold-blooded  vices  of  meanness  and  ingratitude. 
Would  that  those,  to  whom  I  allude,  could  feel  it  as  a  punishment!— 
but  no,  this  is  not  the  sort  of  punishment  they  are  formed  to  feel. 
Nothing  but  what  comes  home  to  their  interests — their  paltry  in- 
terests!—their  pleasures— their  selfish  pleasures! — their  amuse- 
ments—their fiivolous  amusements!  can  touch  souls  of  such  a  sort. 
To  this  half-formed  race  of  w9r/<///7z^«,  who  arc  scarce  endued  with 
a  moral  sense,  the  generous  expression  of  indignation  always  appears 
something  incomprehensible— ridiculous;  or,  in  their  language, 
ouir^I  inoui!  With  such  beings,  therefore,  I  always  am — as  much 
as  my  nature  will  allow  mc  to  be— upon  my  guard;  I  keep  within, 
what  they  call,  the  bounds  of  ^xiliieneits — their  dear  politeness! 
What  a  system  of  aimagree  it  is,  after  all!  and  how  can  honest  hu- 
nature  bear  to  be  penned  up  all  its  days  by  the  Chinese  paling 
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«f  ceremenjrf  or  that  French  filagree  worky  fioUiesse?  Lngliah  human 
nature  cannot  endure  this,  as  yet:  and  I  am  glad  of  it— 4ieartily  glad 
of  it       pNow  to  the  point-^ 

^  You  guetti  that  I  am  going  to  speak  of  the  Coulanges.  Yesy  mjr 
dear  iriendy  yon  were  quite  right,  in  advising  me,  when  I  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  them,  not  to  give  way  blindly  to  my  entbuii- 
aam*-HM>t  to  be  too  generous,  or  to  expect  too  much  gratitud^t. » 
Oratitudel  why  should  I  ever  expect  to  nieet  with  any?-T-Where  I 
have  moat  deserved,  most  hoped  for  it,  I  have  been  always  most  dis* 
appointed.  My  life  has  been  a  life  of  sacrificesi— >thankless  and  fruit« 
less  sacrifices!— -—I  cannot  cure  myself  of  this  credulous  folly— 4 
did  form  high  expectations  of  happiness,  from  the  society  and  grati- 
tude of  thiii  Madame  and  Mademoiselle  de  Coulanges;  but  the  mother 
tomaout  to  be  a  mere  frivolous  French  comtesse,  ignorant,  vain,  and 
poritive— as  all  ignorant  people  are;  full  of  national  prejudices,  which 
ahe  supports  in  the  most  absurd  and  petulant  manner.*— Possessed 
with  the  insanity,  common  to  all  Parisians,  of  thinking  that  Paris  ia 
tlie  whole  world,  and  that  nothing  can  be  good  taste,  or  good  sense, 
or  good  manners,  but  what  is  i^a^mode  de  Pari%;  through  all  her 
boasted  politeness,  you  see,  even  by  her  mode  of  praising,  that  she 
has  a  most  illiberal  contempt  for  all,  who  are  not  Parisians-— She  con- 
aiders  the  rest  of  the  world  as  barharians*— I  could  give  you  a  thou- 
sand instances;  but  her  conversation  is  really  so  frivolous,  that  it  is 
not  worth  reciting.  I  bore  with  it,  day  after  day,  for  several  mootha, 
with  a  patience,  for  which,  1  am  sure,  you  would  have  given  ase 
credit;  and  I  let  her  go  on  eternally  with  absurd  observations  upon 
Shakespeare,  and  extravagant  nonsense  about  Racine.  To  avoid 
disputing  with  her,  I  gave  up  every  point—I  acquiesced  in  all 
she  said — and  only  begged  to  have  peace.  Still  she  was  not  satis- 
fied. You  know  there  are  tempers,  which  never  can  be  contented, 
do  what  you  will,  to  try  to  please  them.  Madame  de  Coulanges 
actually  quarrelled  with  me  for  begging  that  we  might  have  peace; 
and  that  we  might  talk  upon  subjects,  where  we  should  not  be 
likely  to  disagree.  This  will  seem  to  you  incredible;  but  it  is  the 
nature  of  French  caprice:  and  for  this  I  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
pared. 

«*  The  daughter  has  far  too  much,  as  the  mother  has  too  little 
aensibility-^Emilic  plagues  me  to  death  with  her  fine  feelings,  and 
her  sentimentality,  and  all  her  French  parade  of  affection,  and  su- 
perfluity of  endearing  expressions,  which  mean  nothing,  and  disgust 
English  ears:  she  is  always  fancying,  that  I  am  angry  or  displeased 
with  her  or  with  her  mother;  and  then  I  am  to  have  tears  and  ex- 
planationS)  and  apologies:  she  has  not  a  mind  large  enough  to  un- 
derstand my  character;  and,  if  I  were  to  explain  to  eternity,  she 
would  be  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.— «My  little  hastiness  of  temper 
ahe  has  not  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  bear^4  see  ahe  is  dread- 
fully afraid  of  me,  and  more  constrained  in  my  company,  than  in 
that  of  any  other  person.-^Not  a  visitor  comes,  however  insignifi* 
pant,  but  mademoiselle  de  Coulanges  seems  more  at  her  ease,  and 
converaea  more  with  themj  than  with  me— ahe  talks  to  me  only 
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ef  gratitude  and  such  stuff.  She  is  one  of  those  feeble  persons, 
who,  wanting  confidence  in  themselves,  are  continually  afraid 
that  they  shall  not  be  grateful  enough;  and  so  they  reproach  and 
torment  themselves,  and  refine  and  tentimentaiize^  till  gratitude 
becomes  burdensome,  (as  it  always  docs  to  weak  minds),  and  the 
Terj  idea  of  a  benefactor  odious.  Madomoisellc  de  Coulanges  was 
originally  unwiUing  to  accept  of  any  obligation  from  me;  she  knew 
her  own  character  better  than  I  did.  1  do  not  deny,  that  she  has 
a  heart;  but  she  has  no  soul.  I  hope  you  understand  and  feci  the 
difference.'*     Vol.  V.  p.  80—89. 

The  merit  of  the  tale  consists  in  these  characters;  for  the  sto- 
ry is  neither  very  entertaining  nor  very  probable.  The  scene  of 
the  butterfly  drives  the  refugees  from  the  house  of  their  bene- 
fiictresSi  just  as  she  is  plotting  how  to  overwhelm  them  with 
her  generosity,  in  forcing  her  only  son  to  marry  Emilie.  The 
said  Emilie  refuses  to  rescue  her  mother  from  poor  lodgings  by 
marrying  M.  de  Brisac,  because  she  had  g^ven  away  her  heart 
to  a  yoqng  stranger  who  had  delivered  them  from  their  dungeon 
in  France; — a  reconciliation,  however,  is  at  last  effected;  and 
by  a  striking  coup  de  theatre^  Emilie  and  her  mother  discover, 
at  one  and  the  same  moment,  that  their  deliverer  is  the  son  of 
Mrs*  Somers,  and  that  the  fortunes  of  their  house  are  restored. 
Every  thing,  of  course,  is  now  in  a  fair  train  for  the  catastro- 
phe—but the  mother  has  scruples  about  Mr.  Somers's  want  of 
nobility. 

*  Some  conversation  passed  between  Lady  Littleton  and  Mrs. 
Somers,  about  a  dormant  title,  in  the  Somers'  family,  which  might 
be  revived;  and  this  made  a  wonderful  impression  on  the  Coun- 
tess.—She  yielded,  as  she  did  every  thing  else,  with  a  good 
grace.— -History  does  not  say,  whether  she  did  or  did  not  console 
M.  de  Brisac;  we  are  only  informed,  that,  immediately  after  her 
daughter's  marriage,  she  returned  to  Paris,  and  gave  a  splendid 
ball  at  her  Hotel  de  Coulanges. — We  are  farther  assured,  that  Mrs. 
Somers  never  quarrelled  with  Emilie,  from  the  day  of  her  marri- 
age till  the  day  of  her  death — But  this  is  incredible.'  Vol.  V.  p.  199. 

We  come  now  to  the  last,  the  longest,  and  by  far  the  most 
interesting  of  these  tales.  It  is  entitled^  ^  The  Absentee;'  and 
it  is  intended  to  expose  the  folly  and  misery  of  renoimcing  the 
respectable  character  of  country  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  pnsh 
through  intolerable  expense,  and  more  intolerable  scorn,  into 
the  outer  circles  of  fashion  in  London.  That  the  case  may  be 
sufficiently  striking.  Miss  Edgeworth  has  taken  her  example  in 
an  IrtMh  family,  of  large  fortune,  and  considerable  rank  in  the 
peerage;  and  has  enriched  her  main  story  with  a  gi*jater  varie- 
ty of  collateral  incidents  and  characters,  than  in  any  of  her  othef 
productions. 

Vol.  I.  New  Sertea^  E 
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Lord  and  Lady  Clonbrony  are  the  absentees;— -and  they  are 
ao,  because  Lady  Clonbrony  is  smitten  with  the  ambition  of 
making  a  figure  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  London; — where 
her  very  eagerness  obstructs  her  success;  and  her  inward  shame, 
and  affected  contempt  for  her  native  country,  only  make  her 
national  accent,  and  all  her  other  nationalities  more  remarkable. 
She  has  a  niece,  however,  a  Miss  Grace  Nugent,  who  is  full  of 
eentleness,  and  talent,  and  love  for  Ireland— <ind  a  son,  Lord 
Colambre,  who,  (hough  educated  in  England,  has  very  much 
of  his  cousin's  propensities.  The  first  part  of  the  story  repre- 
sents the  various  mortifications  and  repulses  which  Lady  Clon- 
brony encounters,  in  her  grand  attempt  to  be  very  fashionable  in 
London — the  embarrassments,  and  gradual  declension  into  low 
company,  of  Lord  Clonbrony— -the  plots  to  marry  Lord  Co- 
lambre to  an  heiress — and  the  growth  of  his  attachment  to  Miss 
Nugent,  who  shares  his  regret  for  the  ridicule  which  his  mo- 
ther is  at  so  much  expense  to  excite,  and  his  wish  to  snatch  her 
from  a  career  at  once  so  inglorious  and  so  full  of  periL  Partly 
to  avoid  his  mother's  importunities  about  the  heiress,  and  part* 
iy  to  escape  from  the  fascinations  of  Miss  Nugent,  whose  want^ 
of  fortune  and  high  sense  of  duty  seem  to  forbid  all  hopes  of 
their  union,  he  sets  out  on  a  visit  to  Ireland;  where  the  chief 
interest  of  the  story  begins.  There  are  here  many  admirable  de- 
lineations of  Irish  character,  in  both  extremes  of  life;  and  a  very 
natural  development  of  all  its  most  remarkable  features.  At 
first,  his  Lordship  is  very  nearly  entangled  in  the  spells  of  Lady 
Dashfort  and  her  daaghter;  and  is  led  by  their  arts  to  form  ra- 
ther an  unfavourable  opinion  of  his  countrymen.  An  accidental 
circumstance,  however,  disclosing  the  artful  and  unprincipled 
character  of  these  fair  ladieai  he  breaks  from  his  bondage,  and 
travels  incog,  to  his  father's  two  estates  of  Colambre  and  Clon- 
brony;— the  one  flourishing  under  the  management  of  a  con- 
Bf  ientious  and  active  agent;  the  other  going  to  ruin  under  the 
dominion  of  an  unprincipled  oppressor.  In  both  places,  he 
sees  a  great  deal  of  the  native  politeness,  native  wit,  and  kind« 
heartedness  of  the  lower  Irish;  and  makes  an  acquaintance  at  the 
latter  with  one  group  of  Catholic  cottagers,  more  interesting,  and 
more  beautifully  painted  in  the  simple  colouring  of  nature,' than 
all  the  Arcadians  of  pastoral  or  romance.  After  detecting  the 
frauds  and  villany  of  the  tyrannical  agent,  he  hurries  back  to 
London,  to  tell  his  story  to  his  father;  and  arrives  just  in  time 
to  hinder  him  from  being  irretrievably  entangled  in  his  snares. 
He  and  Miss  Nugent  now  make  joint  suit  to  Lady  Clonbrony 
to  retire  foi»  a  while  to  Ireland, — ^an  application  in  which  they 
are  powerfully  seconded  by  the  terrors  of  an  execution  in  the 
house;  and  at  last  enabled  to  succeed,  by  a  solemn  promise  that 
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the  yellow  damask  furniture  of  the  great  drawingroom  shall  be 
burnt  on  the  very  day  of  their  arrival.  In  the  mean  time,  Lord 
Colambre,  whose  wider  survey  of  the  female  world  had  finally 
determined  him  to  seek  happiness  with  Grace  Nugent,  even 
with  an  humble  fortune,  suffers  great  agony,  from  a  discovery 
maliciou&ly  made  by  Lady  Dashfort,  of  a  stain  on  her  mother's 
reputation;  which  he  is  enabled  at  length  to  remove,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  recover  a  splendid  inheritance,  which  had  been 
long  withheld  by  its  prevalence  from  the  woman  of  his  choice. 
This  last  event,  of  course,  reconciles  all  parties  to  the  match; 
and  they  all  set  out,  in  blis^  and  harmony,  to  the  paradise  re- 
gained of  Clonbrony; — ^their  arrival  and  reception  at  which  is 
joimitably  described  in  a  letter  from  one  of  their  postillion^, 
widi  which  the  tale  is  concluded. 

In  this  very  brief  abstract,  we  have  left  out  an  infinite  multi- 
tude of  the  characters  and  occurrences,  from  the  variety  and 
Erofusion  of  which  the  story  derives  its  principal  attraction;  and 
ave  only  attempted  indeed  to  give  such  a  general  notice  of  the 
relations  and  proceedings  of  the  chief  agents,  as  to  render  the 
few  extracts  we  propose  to  make  intelligible.  The  contrivance 
of  the  story  indeed  is  so  good,  and  the  different  parts  of  it  so 
ciAcisely  represented,  that  we  could  not  give  an  adequate  epi- 
tome of  it  in  much  less  compass  than  the  original.  We  can  ven- 
ture on  nothing,  therefore,  but  a  few  detached  specimens.  For 
the  sake  of  our  fashionable  readers,  we  may  give  the  first  place 
to  Lndy  Dashfort,  an  English  lady  of  very  high  ton,  whom 
L<»tl  Colambre  encountered  in  Dublin. 

<  She  in  general  affected  to  be  ill-bred  and  inattentive  to  the  feel- 
ings and  opinions  of  others;  careless  whom  she  offended  by  her 
wit,  or  by  her  decided  tone.  There  ai*e  some  persons  in  so  high 
a  region  of  fashion,  that  they  imagine  themselves  above  the  thun- 
der of  vulgar  censure.  Lady  Dashfoit  felt  herself  in  this  exalted 
aitnationi  and  fancied  she  might  *^  hear  the  innocuous  thunder  roll 
below."  Her  rank  was  so  high,  that  none  could  dare  to  call  her 
vulgar;  what  would  have  been  gross  in  any  one  of  meaner  note, 
in  her  was  freedom,  or  originality,  or  lady  Dashfort's  way.  It  was 
lady  Dashfort's  pleasure  and  pride  to  show  her  power  in  pervert- 
ing  the  public  taste.  She  often  said  to  those  English  companions 
mh  whom  she  was  intimate,  '<  Now  see  what  follies  I  can  lead 
those  fools  into.  Hear  the  nonsense  I  can  make  them  repeat  as 
wit."  Upon  some  occasion  one  of  her  friends  ventured  to  fear  that 
something  she  had  ssdd  was  too  strong.  *<  Too  strong,  was  it?  Well, 
I  tike  to  be  strong — wo  be  to  the  weak."  On  another  occasion 
•be  was  tcrid,  that  certain  visitors  had  seen  her  ladvship  yawning. 
<<  Yawn,  dkl  I?— -I  am  glad  of  it-— the  yawn  sent  tnem  away,  or  I 
ahcHild  have  snoredj-^nide,  was  I?  they  won't  complain.  To  say, 
J  was  mde  to  them,  would  be  to  say,  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth 
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my  while  to  be  otherwise.  Barbarians!  are  not  we  the  civHised 
English,  come  to  teach  them  manners  and  fashions?  .Whoever  does 
not  conform,  and  swear  allegiance  too,  wc  shall  keep  out  of  the 
English  pale."     Vol.  VI.  p.  50,  51. 

Having  fixed  upon  Colambre  as  a  husband  for  her  daughter, 
she  resolved  to  take  him  with  her  into  the  country,  for  the  dou- 
ble purpose  of  riveting  his  chains,  and  disgusting  him  with  his 
native  land;  and  so  she  addresses  him — 

*<  My  Lord,  I  think  you  told  me,  or  my  own  sa^^acity  discovered, 
that  you  want  to  see  something  of  Ireland,  and  that  you  don't  in- 
tend, like  most  travellers,  to  turn  round,  see  nothing,  and  go  home 
content."  Lord  Colambre  assured  her  ladyship  tliat  she  had  judg- 
ed him  rightly,  for,  that  nothing  would  content  him  but  seeing  all 
that  was  possible  to  be  seen  of  his  native  country.  It  was  for  this 
special  purpose  he  came  to  Ireland.  <*  Ah! — well — very  good  pur- 
pose— can't  be  better;  but  now,  how  to  accomplish  it.  You  know 
the  Portuguese  proverb  says;  *you  go  to  Hell  for  the  good  things 
you  intend  to  do,  and  to  Heaven,  for  those  you  do.' — Now  let  us 
see  what  you  will  do. — Dublin,  I  suppose,  you've  seen  enough  of  by 
this  time — through  and  through — round  and  round— this  makes  me 
first  giddy  and  then  sick.  Let  me  show  you  the  country— not  the 
face  of  it,  but  the  body  of  it — the  people.— Not  Castle  this,  or  New- 
town that,  but  their  inhabitants. — I  know  them,  I  have  the  key,  or 
the  picklock,  to  their  minds.  An  Irishman  is  as  different  an  animal, 
on  his  guard,  and  off  his  guard,  as  a  miss  in  school,  from  a  miss  out 

of  school. A  fine  country  for  game  I'll  show  you;  and,  if  you 

are  a  good  marksman,  you  may  have  plenty  of  shots  ^^  at  folly  as  it 
flies." 

*  Loi*d  Colambre  smiled.  "As  to  Isabel,"  pursued  her  lady- 
ship, ^<  I  shall  put  her  in  charge  of  Heathcock,  who  is  going  with 
us — She  won't  thank  me  for  that,  but  you  will — Nay,  no  fibs,  man; 
you  know,  I  know,  as  who  does  not,  that  has  seen  the  world,  that 
though  a  pretty  woman  is  a  mighty  pretty  thing,  yet  she  is  confound- 
edly in  one's  way,  when  any  thing  else  is  to  be  areen,  heard,— or  un- 
derstood." Lord  Colambre  seemed  much  tempted  to  accept  the 
invitation;  but  he  hesitated,  because,  as  he  said,  her  ladyship  might 
be  going  to  pay  visits  where  he  was  not  acquainted. 

*'  Bless  you!— don't  let  that  be  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
your  tender  conscience.  I  am  going  to  Killpatrickstown,  where 
you'll  be  as  welcome  as  lighu— You  know  them,  they  know  you,  at 
least  you  shall  have  a  proper  letter  of  invitation  from  my  lord  and 
my  lady  Killpatrick,  and  all  that.  And  as  to  the  rest,  you  know  a 
young  man  is  always  welcome  every  where— ayoung  nobleman  kindly 
welcome,-^!  won't  say  auch  a  young  man,  and  such  a  young  noble- 
man, for  that  might  put  you  to  your  bows,  or  your  blushes— but  no' 
biUtaa  by  itself,  nobility  is  enough  in  all  parties,  in  all  families,  where 
there  arc  girls,  and  of  course  balls,  as  there  are  always  at  Killpa* 
irickstown. — ^Don't  be  alarmed;  you  shall  not  be  forced  to  dancei 
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or  asked  to  many.  TU  be  your  security.  You  shall  be  at  full  li- 
berty, and  it  is  a  house  where  you  can  just  do  what  you  will. — In- 
deedy  I  go  to  no  others.  These  Killpatricks  are  the  best  creatures 
in  the  world;  they  think  nothing  good  or  grand  enough  for  nie. 
If  I'd  let  them,  they  would  lay  down  cloth  of  gold  over  their  bogs 
for  me,  to  walk  upon.— Good  hearted  beings!*'  added  lady  Dash- 
fort,  marking  a  cloud  gathering  on  lord  Colambre's  countenance. 
^  I  laugh  at  them,  because  I  love  them.  I  could  not  love  any 
thing  I  might  not  laugh  at — ^your  lordship  excepted. — So  you'll 
come-— that's  settled." 

*  And  so  it  was  settled.    Our  hero  went  to  Killpatrickstown. 

^  Every  thing  here  sumptuous  and  unfinished,  you  see,"  said 
lady  Dashfort  to  lord  Colambre,  the  day  after  their  arrival.  «'  All 
begab  as  if  the  projectors  thought  they  had  the  command  of  the 
mines  of  Peru;  and  ended  as  if  the  possessors  had  not  sixpence: 
dea  arrangemena  firovisatoirea^  temporary  expedients;  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, ma Ar^-^AryV^.— Luxuries,  enough  for  an  English  prince  of  the 
blood.  Comforts,  not  enough  for  an  English  woman.— And  you 
msLj  be  sure  that  great  repairs  and  alterations  have  gone  on  to  fit 
this  house  for  our  reception,  and  for  our  English  eyes! — Poor  peo- 
ple!— ^English  visitors,  in  this  point  of  view,  are  horribly  expensive 
to  the  Irish.  Did  you  ever  hcai  that,  in  the  last  century,  or  in  the 
century  before  the  last,  to  put  my  story  far  enough  back,  so  that  it 
shall  not  touch  any  body  living;  when  a  certain  English  nobleman, 

lord  Blank  A ,  sent  to  let  his  Irish  fiiend,  lord  Blank  B , 

know  that  he  and  all  his  train  were  coming  over  to  pay  him  a  visit; 
the  Irish  nobleman,  Blxmk  B-*-*-,  knowing  the  deplorable  condition 
of  his  castle,  sat  down  fairly  to  calculate,  whether  it  would  cost 
him  inost  to  put  the  building  in  good  and  sufHcient  repair,  fit  to  re- 
ceive these  English  visitors,  or  to  burn  it  to  the  ground.— He  found 
the  balance  to  be  in  favour  of  burning,  which  was  wisely  accom- 
plished next  day.  Perhaps  Killpatrick  would  have  done  well  to  fol- 
low this  example.  Resolve  me  which  is  worst;  to  be  burnt  out  of 
house  and  home,  or  to  be  eaten  out  of  house  and  home.  In  this 
iMMise,  above  and  below  stairs,  inducting  first  and  second  tabic, 
housekeeper's  room,  lady's  maids'  room,  butler's  room,  and  gentle- 
man's, one  hundred  and  four  people  sit  down  to  dinner  every  day, 
as  Petito  informs  me,  beside  kitchen  boys,  and  what  they  call  c/ia?-- 
women;  who  never  sit  down,  but  who  do  not  eat  or  waste  the  less 
for  that;  and  retainers,  and  friends;  friends  to  the  6fth  and  sixth 
generation,  who  ^  must  get  their  bit  and  their  sup;"  for — <<  sure, 
its  only  Biddy,"  they  say;— continued  Lady  Dashfort,  imitating 
their  Irish  brogue.— -And  <*  sure,  'ds  nothing  at  all,  out  of  all  his 
honour,  my  Lord,  has.— -How  could  he  feel  it! — ^Long  life  to  him! 
—He's  not  that  way:  not  a  couple  in  all  Ireland,  and  that's  saying 
a  great  daie,  looks  less  after  their  own,  nor  is  more  off-handeder,  or 
open-hearteder,  or  greater  open-house-keepers,  nor  my  lord  and  my 
lady  Killpatrick."  Now,  there's  encouragement  for  a  lord  and  u 
huly  to  ruin  themselves.' 
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<<  Btt  it  is  shamefal  to  laugh  at  these  people,  indeed,  lady  Dash- 
fort,  in  their  own  house — these  hospitable  people,  who  are  entertain- 
ing us.*'—- ^*  Entertaining  us!  true;  and  if  we  are  entertained^  how 
can  we*  help  laughing?"     p.  55-63. 

We  add  the  fbllowiog,  as  a  curious  trait  in  the  constitution  of 
Irish  society. 

*  In  the  neighborhood  of  Killpatrickstown,  lady  Dashfort  said, 
there  were  several  Mguireens,  or  little  squires;  a  race  of  men  wife 
have  succeeded  to  the  buckernt^  described  by  Young  and  Crumpe. 
Squireens  are  persons  who,  with  good  long  leases,  or  valuable  farms, 
possess  incomes  from  three  to  eight  hundred  a  year;  who  keep  a 
pack  of  hounds;  take  out  a  commission  of  the  peace,  sometimes  be- 
fore they  can  spell  (as  her  ladyship  said),  and  almost  alwp.ys  before 
they  know  any  thing  of  law  or  justice!  Busy  and  loud  about  small 
matters;  jobbers  at  assizesj  combining  with  one  another,  and  trying, 
upon  every  occasion,  public  or  private,  to  push  themselves  forward, 
to  the  annoyance  of  their  superiors,  and  the  terror  of  those  below 
them.'     VI.  er,  68. 

We  pass  now  to  a  diflferent  class  of  society;  but  not  less  cha» 
racteristic  of  the  country  than  that  we  have  been  considering — 
we  mean  the  fine  ladies  of  the  plebeian  order,  who  dash  more 
extravagantly  it  seems  in  Dublin,  than  any  other  place  in  this 
free  and  commercial  empire.  Lord  Colambre  had  die  good  for- 
tune to  form  an  acquaintance  with  one  of  these,  the  spouse  of  a 
rich  grocer,  who  invited  him  to  dine  with  her  at  her  villa,  on  his 
way  back  from  the  county  of  Wicklow.  The  description,  though 
of  a  different  character  from,  most  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  deline* 
ations,  is  so  picturesque  and  lively,  that  we  cannot  help  think* 
ing  it  must  have  been  taken  from  the  life.  We  are  tempted  to 
give  it  at  full  length. 

*  The  invitation  was  verbally  made,  and  verbally  accepted;  but  the 
lady  afterwards  thought  it  necessary  to  send  a  written  invitation  in 
due  form,  and  the  note  she  sent  directed  to  the  most  right  honourable 
the  lord  viscount  Colambre.  On  opening  it  he  perceived,  that  it 
could  not  have  been  intended  for  him.  It  ran  as  follows:  ^<  My  dear 
Juliana  O'Leary, — I  have  got  a  promise  from  Colambre,  that  he 
will  be  with  us  at  Tusculum  on  Friday  the  20th,  in  his  way  from  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  for  the  collation  I  mentioned;  and  expect  a 
large  party  of  ofBcers,  so  pmy  come  early,  with  your  house,  or  as 
many  as  the  jaunting-car  can  bring.  And  pray  my  dear  be  elegant. 
You  need  not  let  it  transpire  to  Mrs  O'G  ■  ,  but  make  my  apolo- 
gies to  Miss  O'G  ,  if  she  says  any  thing,  and  tell  her  I'm  quite 
concerned  I  can't  ask  her,  for  that  day;  because,  tell  her,  I'm  so 
crowded,  and  am  to  have  none  that  day  but  real  quality. 

"  Yours  ever  and  ever, 

'<  Anasusia  Raffarty." 
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^''  P.  S.  And  I  hope  to  make  the  gentlemen  atop  the  night  with 
me;  so  will  not  have  beds.    Excuse  haste;  and  compliments,  &c. 

'After  a  charming  tour  in  the  county  of  VVicklow,  where  the  beau- 
tyof  the  natural  scenery,and  the  taste  with  which  those  natural  beau- 
ties had  been  cultivated  iar  surpassed  the  sanguine  expectations  lord 
Colambre  had  formed,  his  lordship  and  his  companions  arrived  at 
Tusculum;  where  he  found  MrsRafi'arty,and  Miss  Juliana  O'Leary, 
— -Tcry  elegant— with  a  large  party  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Brmy  assembled  in  a  drawing-room,  fine  with  bad  pictures  and  gau- 
dy gilding;  the  windows  were  all  shut,  and  the  company  were 
plajing  cards  with  all  their  might.  This  was  the  fashion  of  the 
neighborhood.  In  compliment  to  lord  Colambre  and  the  officers, 
the  ladies  left  the  card-tables;  and  Mrs  RafFarty,  observing  that 
his  lordship  seemed  fiartial  to  walking,  took  him  out,  as  she  said, 
**  to  do  the  honours  of  nature  and  art."     p.  1 8—20. 

<The  dinner  had  two  great  faults— -profusion  and  pretension. 
There  was,  in  fiict,  ten  times  more  on  the  table  than  was  necessary: 
nA  the  entertainment  was  far  above  the  circumstances  of  the  per- 
SOD  by  whom  it  was  given:  for  instance,  the  dish  of  fish  at  the 
head  of  the  table  had  been  brought  across  the  island  from  Sligo, 
and  had  cost  five  guineas,  as  the  lady  of  the  house  failed  not  to 
make  known.  But,  after  all,  things  were  not  of  a  piece:  there  was 
a  disparity  between  the  entertainment  and  the  attendants;  there 
was  no  proportion  or  fitness  of  things.  A  painful  endeavor  at 
what  could  not  be  attained,  and  a  toiling  in  vain  to  conceal  and  re- 
pur  deficiencies  and  blunders.  Had  the  mistress  of  the  house 
been  quiet;  had  she,  as  Mrs  Broadhurst  would  say,  but  let  things 
alone,  let  things  take  their  course;  all  would  have  passed  off  with 
well-bred  people:  but  she  was  incessantly  apologising,  and  fussing 
and  fretting  inwardly  and  outwardly,  and  directing  and  calling  to 
her  servants-Hitriving  to  make  a  butler  who  was  deaf,  and  a  boy 
who  was  hair-brained,  do  the  business  of  five  accomplished  footmen 
of /^arr«  and  figure.  The  mistress  of  the  house  called  for  ^  plates, 
clean  plates!--hot  plates!''— -But  none  did  come  when  she  did  call 
for  them.  Mrs  Raffarty  called  ^^  Larry!  Larry!  My  lord's  plate, 
cherei— James!  bread,  to  captain  Bowles!—- James!  port  wine,  to 
the  major.— James!  James  Kenny!  James!"  And  panting  James 
toiled  after  her  in  vain.  At  length  one  course  was  fairly  got 
through,  and  after  a  torturing  half-hour,  the  second  course  ap- 
peared, and  James  Kenny  was  intent  upon  one  thing,  and  Larry 
upon  another,  so  that  the  wine  sauce  for  the  hare  was  spilt  by  their 
collision;  but  what  was  worse,  there  seemed  little  chance  that  the 
whole  of  this  second  course  should  ever  be  placed  altogether  right- 
ly «pon  the  table.  Mrs  Rafferty  cleared  her  throat,  and  nodded, 
and  pointed,  and  sighed,  and  set  Larry  after  Kenny,  and  Kenny 
after  Larry;  for  what  one  did,  the  other  undid;  and  at  last,  the  la- 
dy's anger  kindled,  and  she  spoke.-^*^  Kenny!  James  Kenny,  sec 
the  sea  oale  at  this  comer,  and  put  down  the  gi*ass  cross-corners; 
and  match  your  macaroni  yonder  with  them  puddens,  set— Oghl 
Jamesl  the  pyramid  in  the  middle*  cim't  ye."     Tht;  pyramid  ih 
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changing  places  was  overturned.  Then  it  was,  that  the  nibtress 
of  the  feast,  falling  back  in  her  seat,  and  lifting  up  her  hands  and 
eyes  in  despair,  ejaculated:  "  Oh,  James!  James!" — The  pyramid 
was  raised  by  the  assistance  of  the  military  engineers,  and  stood 
trembling  again  on  its  base;  but  the  lady's  temper  could  not  be  so 
easily  restored  to  its  equilibrium.'  p.  25-^28. 

We  hurry  forward  now  to  the  cottage  scene  at  Clonbrony; 
which  has  made  us  almost  equally  in  love  with  the  Irish,  and 
with  the  writer  who  has  psdnted  them  with  such  truth,  pathos^ 
and  simplicity*  An  ingenious  and  good  natured  postboy  over- 
turns his  Lordship  in  the  night,  a  few  miles  from  Clonbrony; 
and  then  says, 

^<  If  your  honour  will  lend  mc  your  hand  till  I  pull  you  up  the 
back  of  the  ditch,  the  horses  will  stand  while  we  go.  I'll  find  you 
as  pretty  a  lodging  for  the  night,  with  a  widow  of  a  brother  of  my 
shister's  husband  that  was,  as  ever  you  slept  in  your  life;  for  old 
Nick  or  St.  Dennis  has  not  found  'em  out  yet ;  and  your  honour 
will  be,  no  compare,  snugger  than  the  inn  at  Clonbrony,  which  has 
no  roof,  the  devil  a  stick.  But  where  will  I  get  your  honour's  hand;  ' 
for  it's  coming  on  so  dark,  I  can't  see  rightly. — ^There,  you're  up 
now  safe.  Yonder  candle's  the  house."  ^  Go  and  ask  whether  they 
can  give  us  a  night's  lodging."  <*  Is  it  ask?  When  I  see  the  light! 
-—Sure  they'd  be  pix>ud  to  give  the  traveller  all  the  beds  in  the 
house,  let  alone  one.  Take  care  of  the  potato  furrows,  that's  all, 
and  follow  me  straight.  I'll  go  on  to  meet  the  dog,  who  knows 
mc  and  might  be  strunge  to  your  honour." 

<<  Kindly  welcome,"  were  the  first  words  lord  Colarabre  heard 
when  he  approached  the  cottage;  and  '<  kindly  welcome"  was  fai 
the  sound  of  the  voice  and  in  the  countenance  of  the  old  woman, 
who  came  out  shading  her  rush-candle  from  the  wind,  and  holding 
it  so  as  to  light  the  path.  When  he  entered  the  cottage,  he  saw  a 
cheerful  fire  and  a  neat  pretty  young  woman  making  it  blaze:  she 
curtsied,  put  her  spinning  wheel  out  of  the  way,  set  a  stool  by  the 
fire  for  the  stranger;  and  repeating  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice, 
'**  Kindly  welcome,  sir,"  retired.  "  Put  down  some  eggs,  dear, 
there's  plenty  in  the  bowl,"  said  the  old  woman,  calling  to  her; 
"  I'll  do  the  bacon.  Was  not  we  lucky  to  be  up?— The  hoy's  gone 
to  bed,  but  waken  him,"  said  she,  turning  to  the  postillion;  «<and 
he'll  help  you  with  the  cbay,  and  put  your  horses  in  the  bier  for 
the  night" 

"  No:  Larry  chose  to  go  on  to  Clonbrony  with  the  horses,  that 
he  might  get  the  chaise  mended  by  times  for  his  honour.  The 
table  was  set;  clean  trenchers,  hot  potatoes,  milk,  eggs,  bacon, and 
*'  kindly  welcome  to  all."  «*  Set  the  salt,  dear;  and  the  butter,  love; 
Where's  your  head,  Grace,  dear?"  "  Gi-ace!"  repeated  lord  Co- 
lambre,  looking  up;  and  to  apologise  for  bis  involuntary  exclama- 
tion he  added,  *'  Is  Grace  a  common  name  in  Ireland?"  «  I  can't 
say,  phwe  your  honour,  but  it  was  give  her  by  lady  Clonbrony^ 
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from  a  niece  of  her  own  that  was  her  foster-sister,  God  bless  her; 
and  a  very  kind  lady  she  was  to  us  and  to  all  when  she  was  living 
in  it;  but  those  times  are  gone  past,"  said  the  old  womun,  with  a 
sigh.  The  young  woman  sighed  too,  and  sitting  down  by  the  fire, 
beean  to  count  the  notches  in  a  little  bit  of  stick,  which  she  held 
ia  her  hand,  and  after  she  had  counted  them,  sighed  again.  '<  But 
don't  be  sighing,  Grace,  'now,"  said  the  old  woman;  *'  sighs  is 
bad  sauce  for  the  traveller's  supper,  and  we  wont  be  troubling 
him  with  more,"  added  she,  turning  to  lord  Colambre,'  with  a 
smile — "  Is  your  egg  done  to  your  liking?"  "  Perfectly,  thank 
you.**  "  Then  I  wish  it  was  a  chicken  for  your  sake,  which  it 
should  have  been,  and  roast  too,  had  we  time.  I  wish  I  could  see 
yoQ  eat  another  e^;^,'*  *^  No  more,  thank  you,  my  good  lady;  I 
never  ate  a  better  supper,  nor  received  a  more  hospitable  wel- 
come.'*    **  O,  the  welcbme  is  all  we  have  to  offer." 

**  May  I  ask  what  that  is?"  said  lord  Colambre,  looking  at  the 
notched  stick,  which  the  young  woman  held  in  her  hand,  and  on 
which  her  eyei  were  still  fixed.  <*  It's  a  taily^  plase  your  lK>nour. 
— O9  you're  a  foreigner — It's  the  way  the  labourers  keep  the  ac- 
coont  of  the  day's  work  with  the  overseer.  And  there's  been  a 
mistake,  and  is  a  dispute  here  between  our  boy  and  the  ovcrsieer; 
and  she  was  counting  the  boy's  tally,  that's  in  bed,  tired,  for  in 
troth  he's  over-worked."  "  Would  you  want  any  thing  more  from 
n^,  mother,"  said  the  g|rl,  rising  and  turning  her  head  away. 
^  No,  child;  get  away,  for  your  heart's  full-'*  She  went  instantly. 
•  Is  the  boy  her  brother?"  said  lord  Colambre.  "  No:  he's  her 
bachelor,"  said  the  old  woman,  lowering  her  voice.  "  Her  bache- 
lor?" ^  That  is  her  sweetheart:  for  she  is  not  my  daughter,  though 
you  heard  her  call  me  mother.  The  boy's  my  son;  but  I  -aiu  a/eard 
they  must  give  it  up;  for  the're  too  poor,  and  the  times  is  hard, 
and  the  aeent's  harder  than  the  times.  There's  two  of  themi  the 
Under  and  the  upper,  and  they  giind  the  substance  of  one  between 
them,  and  then  blow  one  away  like  chaff:  but  we'll  not  be  talking 
of  th|kto  spoil  your  honour's  night's  rest.  The  room's  ready  and 
b^iflPthe  rush-light."  She  showed  him  into  a  very  small,  hut 
aeuroom.  '*  What  a  comfortable  looking  bed,"  said  lord  Colam- 
bre. **  Ah,  these  red  check  curtains,"  said  she,  letting  them  dowi\; 
^  these  have  lasted  well;  they  were  give  me  by  a  good  friend  nqw 
&r  away,  over  the  seas,  my  lady  Clonbronv,  and  made  by  the  pret- 
tiest hands  ever  you  see,  her  niece's,  miss  Grace  Nugent's,  and 
she  a  little  child  that  time,  sweet  lovel  all  gone!"  The  old  wo- 
man wiped  a  tear  from  her  eye,  and  lord  Colambre  did  what  he 
could  to  appear  indifferent.  She  set  down  the  candle  and  left  the 
room,  lord  Colambre  went  to  bed,  but  he  lay  awake,  ^*  revolving 
sweet  and  bitter  tfioughts." 

^  The  kettle  was  on  the  fire,  tea  things  sett  every  thing  prepar- 
ed for  her  guest,  by  the  hospitable  hostess,  who,  thinking  the  gen- 
deman  would  take  tea  to  his  breakfast,  had  sent  off  a  gossoon  by 
i^tjirsi  light  toClonbrony,for  an  ounce  of  tea,  a  quarter  qf  eugar^ 
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and  a  loaf  of  white  bread,  and  there  was  on  the  little  table  good 
cream,  milk,  butter,  eggs — all  the  promise  of  an  excellent  break- 
fast. It  was  2^  fresh  morning,  and  there  was  a  pleasant  fire  on  the 
hearth  neatly  swept  up.  The  old  woman  was  sitting  in  her  chimr 
ney  corner,  behind  a  little  skreen  of  white-washed  wall,  built  out 
into  the  room,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  those  who  sat  at  the  fire 
from  the  blast  of  the  door.  There  was  a  loop-hole  in  this  wall,  to 
let  the  light  in,  just  at  the  height  of  a  person's  head,  who  was  sit- 
ting near  the  chimney.  The  rays  of  the  morning  sun  now  came 
through  it,  shining  across  the  face  of  the  old  woman,  as  she  sat 
knitting.  Lord  Colambre  thought  he  had  seldom  seen  a  more 
agreeable  countenance,  intelligent  eyes«  benevolent  smile,  a*natu- 
ral  expression  of  cheerfulness,  subdued  by  age  and  misfortune. 
*<  A  good-morrow  to  you  kindly,  sir,  and  I  hope  you  got  the  night 
well?— A  fine  day  for  us  this  Sunday  morning;  my  Grace  is  gone 
to  early  prayers,  so  your  honour  will  be  content  with  an  old  woman 
to  make  your  breakfast.— O,  let  me  put  in  plenty,  or  it  will  never 
be  good,  and  if  your  honour  takes  stirabout,  an  old  hand  will  en- 
gage to  make  that  to  your  liking  any  way,  for  by  great  happiness 
we  have  what  will  just  answer  for  you,  of  the  nicest  meal  the  mil- 
ler made  my  Grace  a  compliment  of,  last  tinde  she  went  to  the 
mill.'  p.  171-1179. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  she  informs  her  guest  of  the 
precarious  tenure  on  which  she  held  the  little  possession  that 
formed  her  only  means  of  subsistence. 

^  The  good  lord  himself  granted  us  the  laae;  the  life's  dropped^ 
and  the  years  is  out;  but  we  had  a  promise  of  renewal  in  writing 
from  the  landlord. — God  bless  him!  if  he  was  not  away,  he'd  be  a 
good  gentleman,  and  we'd  be  happy  and{safe." — ^<<  But  if  you  have  a 
promise  in  writing  of  a  renewal,  surely,  you  are  safe,  whether  your 
landlord  is  absent  or  present." — <<  Ah,  no!  that  makes  a  great^^r, 
when  there's  no  eye  or  hand  over  the  agent.— -Yet,  indeed|J|Be}" 
added  she,  after  a  pause,  <<  as  you  say,  I  think  we  are  safe|PKire 
have  that  memorandum  in  writing,  with  a  pencil,  under  ma  4Bfmk 
liand,  on  the  back  of  the  laae^  to  me,  by  the  same  token  when^my 
good  lord  had  his  foot  on  the  step  of  the  coach,  going  away;  and 
I'll  never  forget  the  smile  of  her  that  got  that  good  turn  done  for 
me,  Miss  Grace.  And  just  when  she  was  going  to  England  and 
London,  and  young  as  she  was,  to  have  the  thought  to  stop  and  turn 
to  the  likes  of  mel  O,  then,  if  you  could  see  her,  and  know  her  as 
I  did!  That  was  the  comforting  angel  upon  earth — look  and  voicei 
and  heart  and  all!  O,  that  she  was  here  present,  this  minute!— But 
did  you  scald  yourself?"  said  the  widow  to  Lord  Colambre.— 
<*  Sure,  you  must  have  scalded  yourself;  for  you  poured  the  ket- 
tle straight  over  your  hand,  and  it  boiling!  O  deear!  to  think  of  so 
young  a  gentleman's  hand  shaking  like  my  own." — Luckily,  to  pre- 
vent her  pursuing  her  observations  from  the  hand  to  the  face,  which 
might  have  betrayed  more  than  Lord  Colambre  wished  she  should 
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know,  her  own  Grace  came  in  at  this  instant — "  There,  it's  for  you 
safe,  mother  dear — the  laael''  said  Grace,  throwing  a  packet  into 
ber  lap.  The  old  woman  lifted  up  her  hands  to  heaven  with  the 
lease  between  them — <<  Thanks  be  to  Heaven!*'  Grace  passed  on, 
and  sunk  down  on  the  first  seat  she  could  reach.  Her  face  flush- 
ed, and,  looking  mnch  fatigued,  she  loosened  the  strings  of  her 
bonnet  and  cloak — <*  Then,  I'm  tired!"  but,  recollecting  herself, 
she  rose,  and  curtsied  to  the  gentleman. — "  What  tired  ye  dear?'* 
— "  Why,  after  prayers,  we  had.  to  go — for  the  agent  was  not  at 
prayers,  nor  at  home  for  us  when  we  called — we  had  to  go  all  the 
way  up  to  the  castle,  and  there,  by  great  good  luck,  we  found  Mr. 
Nick  Garraghty  himself,  come  from  Dublin,  and  the  iase  in  his 
haiids,  and  he  sealed  it  up  that  way,  and  handed  it  to  me  very  civil. 
I  never  saw  him  so  good — though  he  offered  me  a  glass  of  spirits, 
which  was  not  manners  to  a  decent  young  woman,  in  a  morning-— 
as  Brian  noticed  after.'* — **  But  why  didn't  Brian  come  home  all 
the  way  with  you,  Grace?*'—''  He  would  have  seen  me  home,"  said 
Grace,  *'  only  that  he  went  up  a  peice  of  the  mountain  for  some 
stones  or  ore  for  the  gentleman, — for  he  had  the  manners  to  think 
of  him  this  morning,  though  shame  for  me,  I  had  not,  when  I  came 
in,  or  I  would  not  have  told  you  all  this,  and  he  himself  by.  See, 
there  he  is,  mother." — Brian  came  in  very  hot,  out  of  breath,  with 
his  hat  full  of  siones.  ^'  Good  morrow  to  your  honour.  I  was  in 
bed  last  night,  and  sorry  they  did  not  call  me  up  to  be  o£aarvice, 
Larry  was  telling  us,  this  iporning,  your  honour's  from  Wales, 
and  looking  for  mines  in  Ireland,  and  I  heard  talk  that  there  was 
one  on  our  mountain— *may  be,  you'd  be  curoim  to  see,  and  so,  I 
brought  the  best  1  could,  but  I'm  no  judge."  Vol.  VL  p.  182 
— 188. 

A  scene  of  villany  now  begins  to  disclose  itself,  as  the  expe- 
rienced reader  must  have  anticipated.  The  pencil  writing  is 
nibbed  out;  but  the  agent  promises,  that  if  they  pay  up  their  ar- 
rears, and  be  handsome  with  their  sealing  money  and  glove  mo- 
ney, &c.  he  will  grant  a  renewal.  To  obtain  the  rent,  the  wi- 
dow is  obliged  to  sell  her  cow. — But  she  shall  tell  her  story  in 
her  own  words. 

**  Well,  still  it  was  but  paper  we  got  for  the  cow;  then  that  must 
be  gold  before  the  agent  would  take,  oraouch  it — so  I  was  laying 
out  to  sell  the  dresser,  and  had  taken  the  plates  and  cups,  and  lit- 
tle things  off  it,  and  my  boy  was  lifting  it  out  with  Andy  the  car- 
penter, that  was  agreeing  for  it,  when  in  comes  Grace,  all  rosy, 
and  out  of  breath— -it's  a  wonder  I  minded  her  run  out,  and  not 
missed  her — Mother,  says  she,  here's  the  gold  for  you,  don't  be 
stirring  your  dresser.  And  where's  your  goivn  and  cloak.  Graced 
says  1.  But  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir;  may  be  I'm  tiring  you?**— 
Lord  Colambrc  encouraged  her  to  go  on. — "  Where's  your  gown 
and  cloak,  Grace,  says  I."— <  Gone,'  says  she.  *  The  cloak  was 
too  warm  and  heavy,  and  I  don't  doubt,  mother,  but  it  was  tl^at 
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helped  to  make  me  faint  this  morning.  And  as  to  the  gown,  iurft 
I've  a  very  nice  one  here,  that  you  spun  for  me  yourself,  mother; 
and  that  I  prize  above'  all  the  gowns  ever  came  out  of  a  loom;  and 
that  Brian  said  become  me  to  his  fancy  above  any  gown  ever  he 
see  me  wear,  and  what  could  I  wish  for  piore.'— Now  I'd  a  mind  to 
scold  her  for  going  to  sell  the  gown  unknown'st  to  me;  but  I  doh't 
know  how  it  was,  1  couldn't  scold  her  just  then,— -so  kissed  her, 
and  Brian  the  same;  and  that  was  what  no  man  ever  did  before.— 
And  she  had  a  mind  to  be  angry  with  him,  but  could  not,  nor 
ought  not,  says  I;  for  he's  as  good  as  your  husband  now,  Grace; 
and  no  man  can  part  yeea  now,  says  I,  putting  their  hands  toge- 
ther.— Well,  I  never  saw  her  look  so  pretty;  nor  there  was  not  a 
happier  boy  that  minute  on  God's  earth  than  my  son,  nor  a  hap- 
pier mother  than  myself;  and  I  thanked  God  that  had  given  them 
to  me;  and  down  they  both  fell  on  their  knees  for  my  blessings 
little  worth  as  it  was;  and  my  heart's  blessing  they  had,  and  I  laid 
my  hands  upon  them.  ^  It's  the  priest  you  must  get  to  do  this 
for  you  lo-morrow,*  says  I."     Vol.  VI.  p.  205—207. 

Next  morning  they  go  up  in  high  spirita  to  the  castle,  where 
the  villanous  agent  denies  hiis  promise;  &nd  is  laughing  at  their 
despair,  when  Lord  Colambre  is  fortunately  identified  by  Mrs. 
Raffarty,  who  turns  out  to  be  a  sister  of  the  said  agent,  and,  like 
a  god  in  epic  poetry,  turns  agony  into  triumph. 

We  can  make  room  for  no  more  now,  but  the  epistle  of  L&r* 
ry  Brady,  the  good-natured  postboy,  to  his  brother,  giving  an 
account  of  the  return  of  the  family  to  Clonbrony.  If  Miss  Edge- 
worth  had  never  written  any  other  thing,  this  one  letter  must 
have  placed  her  at  the  ver^'  top  of  our  scale  as  an  observer  of 
character,  and  a  mistress  in  the  simple  pathetic.  We  give  the 
greater  part  of  this  extraordinary  production. 

**  My  dear  Brother,— Yours  of  the  1 6th,  enclosing  the  five  pound 
note  for  my  father,  came  safe  to  hand  Monday  last;  and,  with  his 
thanks  and  blessing  to  you,  he  commends  it  to  you  herewith  en- 
closed buck  again,  on  account  of  his  being  in  no  immediate  ne- 
cessity, nor  likelihood  to  want  in  future,  as  you  shall  hear  forth- 
with; but  wants  you  over  with  all  speed,  and  the  note  will  answer 
for  travelling  charges;  fqr  we  can't  enjoy  the  luck  it  has  pleased 
God  to  give  us,  without  yeea:  put  the  rest  in  your  pocket,  and 
read  it  when  you've  time. 

<  Now,  cock  up  your  ears,  Pat!  for  the  great  news  is  coming, 
and  the  good.  The  master's  come  home-^ong  life  to  him!*— and 
family  come  home  yesterday,  all  entirely!  The  otUd  lord  and  the 
young  loixl,  (ay,  there's  the  man,  Paddy!)  and  my  lady,  and  miss 
Nugent.  And  I  driv  miss  Nugent's  maid,  that  maid  that  was,  and 
another,  so  I  had  the  luck  to  be  in  it  alone  wid  'em,  and  see  all, 
from  first  to  last.  And  first,  I  must  tell  you,  my  young  lord  Co- 
lambre  remembered  and  noticed  me  the  minute  he  lit  at  our  inn, 
and  condescended  to  beckon  at  me  out  of  the  yard  to  him;  and 
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axed  tnc-*-*  Friend  Larry,'  says  he,  *  did  jon  keep  your  pirdttiitie?' 
My  oath  against  the  whiskey,  is  it?  bi^s  I.  My  lord,  I  sufdy 
(fid,  taid  I,  which  was  true,  as  all  the  country  knows  I  neter  tast- 
ed  a  drop  since.  And  I'm  proud  to  see  your  honor,  my  lord,  UA 
good  as  your  word  too,  and  back  again  among  us.  So  then  therfe 
was  a  call  Tor  the  horses;  and  no  more  ut  that  time  passed  betwik'* 
my  young  lord  and  me,  but  that  he  pointed  me  out  to  the  oitiSontt 
•s  I  went  off.  I  noticed  and  thanked  him  for  it  in  my  heart,  tho' 
I  did  not  know  all  the  good  was  to  come  of  it.  Well,  nfo  mdre  of 
myself)  for  the  present. 

*  Oght  it's  I  driv'em  well;  and  we  all  got  to  the  great  gate  of  th6 
park  before  sunset,  and  as  fine  an  evening  as  ever  you  see;  wiAi 
the  sun  shining  on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  as  the  ladies  noticed  'iYit 
leaves  changed,  but  not  dropped,  though  so  late  in  the  season.  1 
believe  the  leaves  knew  what  they  were  about  and  kept  on,  on 
purpose  to  welcome  them;  and  the  birds  were  singing,  and  I 
stopped  whistling,  that  they  might  hear  them:  but  sorrow  bit  could 
they  hear  when  they  got  to  the  park-gate,  for  there  was  such  a 
crowd,  and  such  a  shout,  iis  you  never  see— and  they  had  the  hor- 
ses off  every  carriage  entirely,  and  drew  'em  home,  with  blessings, 
through  the  park.  And,  God  bless  'em,  when  they  got  out,  they 
didn't  go  shut  themselves  up  in  the  great  drawing  room,  but  went 
straight  out  to  the  /irras,  to  satisfy  the  eyes  and  hearts  that  follow- 
ed tbeoi.  My  lady  laning  on  my  young  lord,  and  miss  Grace  Nu- 
gent that  was,  the  beuutifuliest  angel  that  ever  you  set  eyes  on, 
with  the  finest  complexion  and  sweetest  of  smiles,  laning  upon  the 
ould  lord's  arm,  who  hud  his  hat  off,  bowing  to  all,  and  noticing 
the  old  tenants  as  he  passed  by  name.  O,  there  was  great  glad- 
ness and  tears  in  the  midst;  for  joy  I  could  scarce  keep  from  my- 
self.' 

*  After  a  turn  or  two  upon  the  /irrass,  my  lord   Colambre  guU 
his  mother's  arm  for  a  minute,  and  he  cume  to  the  edge  of  the 
dope,  and  looked  down  and  through  all  the  crowd  for  some  one. 
Is  it  the  widow  0*Neil,  my  lord?  says  I,  she's  yonder,  with   the 
spectacles  on  her  nose,  betwixt  her  son  and  daughter,  as  Ubual.— - 
Then,  my  lord  beckoned,  and  they  did  not  know  which  of  the  tree 
would  stir;  and  then  he  gave  tree  beckons  with  his  own  finger,  and 
they  all  tree  came  fast  enough  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope  forenent 
my  lord;  and  he  went  down  and  helped  the  widow  up,  (O,  he's  the 
true  jantleman)  and  brought  'em  all  tree  up  on  the  //rrass,  to  my  la- 
dy and  miss  Nugent;  and  I  was  up  close  after,  that  I  might  hear. 
which  wasn't  manners,  but  I  couid'nt  help  it.     So  what  he  said  I 
don't  well  know,  for -I  could  not  get  near  enough  after  all.     But  I 
saw  my  lady  smile  very  kind,  and  take  the  widow  O'Neill  by  the 
hand,  and  then  my  lord  Colambre  Produced  Grace  to  miss  Nugent, 
and  there  was  the  word  nameaakej  and  something  about  a  check 
curtains;  but  whatever  it  was,  they  was  all  greatly  pleased:  then 
my  lord  Colambre  turned  and  looked  for  Brian,  who  had  fell  back 
and  took  him  with  some  commendation  to  my  lord  his  father. — 
md  my  lord  the  master  said,  which  I  didn't  know  till  after,  that 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SERAGLIO  OF  TH?  GRAND  SIONIOR. 

From  Cl^ke's  Ti^vels,  Put  2. 

£ V£BY  Qoe  is  cunQi)3  to  l^now  what  exists  within  recess^ 
which  hsive  long  been  closed  ^ains^  the  intrusiop  of  Chii^r 
liaos.  In  vain  does  the  eye,  roaming  from  the  towers  of  Gal- 
ata,  Pera,  and  Constantinople,  attempt  to  penetrate  the  thick 
gloom  of  cypresses  and  domes,  which  distinguishes  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  Constantinople.  Imagination  magnifies  things 
unknown:  and  when,  in  addition  to  the  curiosity  always  excited 
by  mystery,  the  reflection  is  suggested,  that  antient  Byzantium 
occupied  the  site  of  the  Sultanas  palace,  a  thirst  of  inquiiy  is 
prpportionably  au^ented.  I  promise  to  conduct  my  readers 
not  only  within  the  retirement  of  the  Seraglio,  but  into  the  Cha- 
r^m  itself,  ai^d  the  most  secluded  haunts  of  the  Turkish  flfover- 
eign.  Would  oQly  I  could  also  promise  a  degree  of  satisfaipuoOi 
in  this  respect,  adequate  to  their  desire  of  information! 

It  so  happened,  that  the  gardener  of  the  Grand  SigDi||k'dul'- 
ing  our  residence  in  Constantinople,  was  a  German.  iWs  per- 
80B  used  to  mix  wil^  the  society  in  Pera,  and  often  joined  im 
die  evening  parties  given  by  the  different  foreign  ministers. 
In  this  manner  we  bfeeame  acquainted  with  him;  and  were  ip* 
vited  to  his  apartments  within  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio,  close  to 
the  gates  of  the  iSuhan^s  gardep.  We  were  accompanied,  dur« 
ing  our  first  visit,  by  his  intimate  friend,  the  secretary  and  chap- 
lain  of  the  Swedish  mission;  who,  but  a  short  time  before,  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  sight  of  the  four  principal  Sultanas  and 
the  Sultan  mpther,  in  consequence  of  his  frequent  visits  to  the 
gardener.  They  were  sitting  together  one  morning,  when  the 
cries  of  the  black  eunuchs,  opening  the  door  of  the  Charem, 
which  communicated  with  the  Seraglio  gardens,  announced  that 
these  ladies  were  going  to  take  the  air.  In  order  to  do  this,  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  the  gates  adjoining  the  gardener's  lodge; 
where  an  arabat^  (a  covered  waggon  upon  four  wheels,  with 
latticed  windows  at  the  sides,  formed  to  conceal  those  Who  are 
within;  almost  the  only  species  of  carriage  in  use  among  the 
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Turks),  was  stationed  to  receive  them,  in  which  it  was  usual  for 
them  to  drive  round  the  walks  of  the  Seraglio,  within  the  walls 
of  the  palace.  Upon  those  occasions,  the  black  eunuchs  examine 
every  part  of  the  garden,  and  run  before  the  women,  calling  out 
to  ail  persons  to  avoid  approaching  or  beholding  them,'  under 
pain  of  death.  The  gardener,  and  his  friend  the  Swede,  instant- 
ly closed  all  the  shutters,  and  locked  the  doors.  The  black  eu- 
nuchs, arriving  SDon  after,  and  finding  the  lodge  shut,  supposed 
the  gardener  to  be  absent.  Presently  followed  the  Sultan  Mo* 
ther,  with  the  four  principal  Sultanas,  who  were  in  high  glee, 
romping  and  laughing  at  each  other.  A  small  scullery  window, 
of  the  gardener's  lodge,  looked  directly  towards  the  gate, 
through  which  these  ladies  were  to  pass;  and  was  separated  from 
it  only  by  a  few  yards.  Here,  through  two  small  gimblet  holes, 
bored  for  the  purpose,  they  beheld  very  distinctly  the  features 
of  the  women,  whom  they  described  as  possessing  extraordinary 
beauty*  Three  of  the  four  were  Georgians,  having  dark  com- 
plexions and  very  long  dark  hair;  but  the  fourth  was  remarkably 
£ur;  and  her  hair,  also  of  singular  length  and  thickness,  was  of  a 
iaxen  colour:  neither  were  their  teeth  dyed  black,  as  those  of 
Turkish  women  generally  are. — ^The  Swedish  gentleman  said, 
he  was  almost  sure  they  suspected  they  were  seen,  from  the  ad- 
dress they  manifested,  in  displaying  their  charms,  and  in  loiter- 
ing ft  the  gate.  This  gave  him  and  his  friend  no  small  degree 
of  terror;  as  they  would  have  paid  for  their  curiosity  with  their 
lives,  if  any  such  suspicion  had  entered  the  minds  of  the  black 
euDuchs*  He  described  their  dresses  as  rich  beyond  all  that  can 
be  iiflqgined.  Long  spangled  robes,  open  in  front,  with  panta- 
loons .embroidered  in  gold  and  silver,  and  covered  by  a  profu- 
kioo  c5f  pearls  and  precious  stones,  displayed  their  persons  to 
great  advantage;  but  were  so  heavy,  as  actually  to  encumber 
their  motion,  and  almost  to  impede  their  walking.  Their  hair 
.  hung  in  loose  and  very  thick  tresses,  on  each  side  their  cheeks; 
Cidling  quite  down  to  the  u-aist,  and  covering  their  shoulders  be- 
tund*  Those  tresses  were  quite  powdered  with  diamonds,  not 
displayed  according  to  any  studied  arrangement,  but  as  if  care- 
lessly scattered,  by  handfuls,  among  their  flowing  locks.  On 
the  cop  of  their  heads,  and  rather  leaning  to  one  side,  they  wore, 
each  of  them,  a  small  circular  patch  or  diadem.  Their  faces, 
necks,  and  even  their  breasts,  were  quite  exposed:  not  one  of 
them  having  any  veil. 

The  German  gardener,  who  had  daily  access  to  different  parts 
of  the  Seraglio,  offered  to  conduct  us  not  only  over  the  gardens, 
but  promised,  if  we  would  come  singly,  during  the  season  of  the 
Ramadan^  when  the  guards,  being  up  all  night,  would  be  stupifi- 
ed  during  the  day  with  sleep  and  intoxication,  to  undertake  the 
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greater  risk  of  shewing  us  the  interior  of  the  Gharem^  or  apart- 
ments of  the  women;  that  is  to  say,  of  that  part  of  it  which  they 
inhabit  during  the  summer;  for  they  were  still  in  their  winter 
chambers.  We  readily  accepted  his  offer:  I  only  solicited  the 
further  indulgence  of,  being  accompanied  by  a  French  artist  of 
the  name  of  Preaux,  whose  extraordinary  prompUtude  in  design 
would  enable  him  to  bring  away  sketches  of  any  thing  we  might 
find  interesting,  either  in  the  Charem,  or  gardens  of  the  Seraglio. 
The  apprehensions  of  Monsieur  Preaux  were,  however,  so  greats 
that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I  could  prevail  upon  him 
to  venture  into  the  Seraglio;  and  he  afterwards  either  lost,  or 
secreted,  the  only  drawmgs  which  his  fears  would  allow  him  to 
make  while  he  was  there. 

We  left  Pera,  in  a  gondola,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing; embarking  at  Tophana,  and  steering  towards  that  gate  of  the 
Seraglio  which  faces  the  3osphorus  on  the  south-eastern  side, 
where  the  entrance  to  the  Seraglio  gardens  and  the  gardener's 
lodge  are  situated.  A  Bostanghy,  as  a  sort  of  porter,  is  usually 
seated,  with  his  attendants,  within  the  portal.  Upon  entering 
the  Seraglio,  the  spectator  is  struck  by  a  wild  and  confused  as- 
semblage of  great  and  interesting  obgects:  among  the  first  of 
these  are,  enormous  cypresses,  massive  and  lofty  masonry,  ne* 
glected  and  broken  sarcophagi,  high  rising  mounds,  and  a  long 
gloomy  avenue,  leading  from  the  gates  of  the  garden  between 
die  double  walls  of  the  Seraglio.  This  gate  is  the  same  by  which 
the  Sultanas  came  out  for  the  airing  before  alluded  to;  and  the 
gardener's  lodge  is  on  the  right  hand  of  it*  The  avenue  extend- 
ing, from  it,  towards  the  west,  ofi<e)^.a  broad  and  beautifd,  al- 
though  solitary,  walk,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  shut  in  by 
high  walls  on  both  sides.  Directly  opposite  this  entrance  of  the 
Seraglio  is  a  ytvy  lofty  mound,  or  bank,  covered  by  large  trees, 
and  traversed  by  terraces,  over  which,  on  the  top,  are  walls  with 
turrets.  On  the  right  hand,  after  entering,  are  the  large  wooden 
folding  doors  of  the  Grand  Signior's  gardens;  and  near  them  lie 
many  fragments  of  ancient  marbles,  appropriated  to  the  vilest 
purposes;  among  others,  a  sarcophagus  of  one  block  of  marble, 
covered  with  a  simple,  though  unmeaning  basrelief.  Entering 
t]^e  gardens  by  the  folding  doors,  a  pleasing  coup  d^atloi  trellis 
work  and  covered  walks  is  displayed,  more  after  the  taste  of 
Holland  than  that  of  any  other  country.  Various  and  very  des- 
picable jets  d^eau^  straight  gravel-walks,  and  borders  disposed 
in  parallelograms,  with  the  exception  of  a  long  green-house  fill- 
ed with  orange-trees,  compose  all  that  appears  in  the  small  spot 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  Seraglio  Gardens.  The  view,  on 
entering,  is  down  the  principal  gravel-walk;  and  all  the  walks 
meet  at  a  central  point,  beneath  a  dome  of  the  same  trellis* work 
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by  which  they  are  covered.  Small  fountains  spout  a  few  qiigrtt 
of  water  into  large  shells,  or  form  parachutes  over  lighted 
bougies,  by  the  sides  of  the  walks.  The  trellis-work  is  of  wood, 
painted  white,  and  covered  by  jasmine;  and  this,  as  it  does  not 
conceal  the  artificial  frame  by  which  it  is  supported,  produces 
a  wretched  effect.  On  the  outside  of  the  trellis-work  appear 
small  parterres,  edged  with  box,  containing  very  common  flow- 
ers, and  adorned  with  fountains.  On  the  right  hand,  after  enter- 
ing the  garden,  appears  the  magnificent  kiosk,  which  constitutes 
the  Sultan's  summer  residence;  and  further  on  is  the  orangery 
before  mentioned,  occupying  the  whole  extent  of  the  wall  on 
that  side.  Exactly  opposite  to  the  garden  gates  is  the  door  of  the 
Chareniy  or  palace  of  the  women  belonging  to  the  Grand  Signior; 
a  building  not  unlike  one  of  the  small  colleges  in  Cambridge, 
and  inclosing  the  same  sort  of  cloistered  court.  One  side  of  this 
building  extends  across  the  upper  extremity  of  the  garden,  so 
that  the  windows  look  into  it.  Below  these  windows  are  two 
small  green-houses,  filled  with  very  common  plants,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Canary-birds.  Before  the  Charem  windows,  on  the  right 
hand,  is  a  ponderous,  gloomy,  wooden  door;  and  this,  creeking 
on  its  massive  hinges,  opens  to  the  quadrangle,  or  interior  court 
of  the  Charem  itself.  We  will  keep  this  door  shut  for  a  short 
Ome,  in  order  to  describe  the  Seraglio  garden  more  minutely: 
aod  afterwards  open  it,  to  gratify  the  reader's  curiosity. 

Still  facing  the  Charem  on  the  left  hand,  is  a  paved  ascent, 
leading  through  a  handsome  gilded  iron  gate,  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper  garden.  Here  is  a  kiosk,  which  I  shall  presently 
describe.  Returning  from  the  Charem  to  the  door  by  which  we 
first  entered,  a  lofty  wall  on  the  right  hand  supports  a  terrace 
widi  a  few  small  parterres:  these,  at  a  considerable  height  above 
the  lower  garden,  constitute  what  is  now  called  the  Upper  Gar- 
den of  the  Seraglio;  and  till  within  these  few  years,  it  was  the 
only  one. 

Having  thus  completed  the  tour  of  this  small  and  insignificant 
spot  of  ground,  let  us  now  enter  the  kiosk,  which  I  first  men- 
doned  as  the  Sultan's  summer  residence.  It  is  situated  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  commands  one  of  the  finest  views  the  eye  ever 
beheld,  of  Sciitary  and  the  Asiatic  coast,  the  mouth  of  the  caniH 
and  a  moving  picture  of  ships,  gondolas,  dolphins,  birds,  witn 
all  the  floating  pageantry  of  diis  vast  metropolis,  such  as  no  other 
capital  in  the  world  can  pretend  to  exhibit.  The  kiosk  itself, 
fashioned  after  the  airy  fantastic  style  of  Eastern  architecture, 
presents  a  spacious  chamber,  covered  by  a  dome,  from  which, 
tD¥rard8  the  sea,  advances  a  raised  platform  surrounded  by  win- 
aows,  and  terminated  by  a  divan.  The  divan  is  a  sort  of  couch, 
or  sofa,  common  all  over  the  Levant,  surrounding  every  side 
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of  a  room,  except  that  which  contains  the  entrance.  It  is  raised 
about  sixteen  inches  from  the  floor.  When  a  Divan  is  held,  it 
means  nothing  more,  than  that  the  persons  composing  it  are  thus 
seated.-— On  the  right  and  left  arc  the  private  apartments  of  the 
Sultan  and  his  ladies  From  the  centre  of  the  dome  is  suspended 
a  large  lustre,  presented  by  the  English  ambassador.  Above  the 
raised  platform  hangs  another  lustre  of  smaller  size,  but  more 
elegant.  Immediately  over  the  sofas  constituting  the  divan  are 
mirrors  engraved  with  Turkish  inscriptions:  poetry,  and  passa- 
ges from  the  Koran.  The  sofas  are  of  white  satin,  beautifully 
embroidered  by  the  women  of  the  Seraglio. 

Leaving  the  platform,  on  the  left  hand  is  the  Sultan's  private 
chamber  of  repose,  the  floor  of  which  is  surrounded  by  couches 
of  very  costly  workmanship.  Opposite  to  this  chamber,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  kiosk,  a  door  opens  to  the  apartments  in  which 
are  placed  the  attendant  Sultanas,  the  Sultan  Mother,  or  any 
ladies  in  residence  with  the  sovereign.  This  room  correspondis 
exactly  with  the  Sultan's  chamber,  except  that  the  couches  are 
more  magnificently  embroidered. 

A  small  staircase  leads  from  these  apartments,  to  two  cham^ 
bers  below,  paved  with  marble,  and  as  cold  as  any  cellar.  Uer^ 
-  a  more  numerous  assemblage  of  women  are  buried,  as.  it  were^ 
during  the  heat  of  summer.  The  first  is  a  sort  of  antechamber  to 
the  other;  by  the  door  of  which,  in  a  nook  of  the  wall,  are  placed 
the  Sultan's  slippers,  of  common  yellow  morocco,  and  coarse 
workmanship.  Having  entered  the  marble  chamber  immedi- 
ately below  the  kiosk,  a  marble  bason  presents  itself,  with  a  foun- 
tain in  the  centre,  containing  water  to  the  depth  of  alx)Ut  thre^ 
inches,  and  a  few  very  small  fishes.  Answering  to  the  platform 
mMtioned  in  the  description  of  the  kiosk,  is  another,  exactly  of 
a  aimilar  nature,  closely  latticed,  where  the  ladies  sit  during  the 
season  of  their  residence  in  this  place.  I  was  pleased  with  observ* 
ing  a  few  things  they  had  carelessly  leftJipon  the  sofas,  and 
which  characterized  their  mode  of  lif^t^  Among  these  was  an 
English  writing-box,  of  black  varnished  wood,  with  a  sliding 
cover,  and  drawers;  the  drawers  containing  coloured  writing- 
^per,  red  pens,  perfumed  wax,  and  little  bags  made  of  embroi- 
^|red  satin,  in  which  their  billets-doux  are  s^nt,  by  negro  slaves, 
wno  are  both  mutes  and  eunuchs.  That  liqueurs  are  drunk  ia 
these  secluded  chambers  is  evident;  for  we  found-labels  for  bot- 
tles, neatly  cut  out  with  scissars,  bearing  Turjcish  inscriptions, 
with  the  words  "  Rosoglio^^^  ^\Golden  Water  ^^^  and  Water  oJLife*^ 
Having  now  seen  every  part  of  this  building,  we  returned  to  the 
garden,  by  the  entrance  which  admitted  us  to  the  kiosk* 

Our  next  and  principal  object  was  the  examination  of  tire 
Charem\  and,  as  the  undertaking  was  attended  with  danger,  we 
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first  took  care  to  see  that  the  garden  was  cleared  of  Bostanghies, 
and  other  attendants;  as  our  curiosity,  if  detected,  would,  beyond 
all  doubt,  have  cost  us  our  lives  upon  the  spot*  A  catastrophe  of 
this  nature  has  been  already  related  by  Le  Bruyn. 

Having  inspected  every  alley  and  comer  of  the  garden,  we 
advanced,  half-breathless,  and  on  tip-toe,  to  the  great  wboden 
door  of  the  passage  which  leads  to  the  inner  court  of  this  mys- 
terious edifice.  We  succeeded  in  forcing  this  open;  but  the  noise 
of  its  grating  hinges,  amidst  the  profound  silence  of  the  placCf 
went  to  our  very  hearts*  We  then  entered  a  small  quadrangle, 
exactly  resembling  that  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  filled 
with  weeds.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  raised  above 
the  other;  the  principal  side  of  the  court  containing  an  open 
cloister,  supported  by  small  white  marble  columns.  Every  thing 
appeared  in  a  neglected  state.  The  women  only  reside  here 
during  summer,  'llieir  winter  apartments  may  be  compared  to 
the  late  bastile  of  France;  and  the  decoration  of  these  apartments 
is  even  inferior  to  that  which  I  shall  presently  describe.  From 
this  court,  forcing  open  a  small  window  near  the  ground,  we 
climbed  into  the  building,  and  alighted  upon  a  long  range  of 
wooden  beds,  or  couches,  covered  by  mats,  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  hundred  slaves:  these  reached  the  whole  extent  of  a 
veiy  long  corridor.  Fronx  hence,  passing  some  narrow  passages, 
the  floors  of  which  were  also  matted,  we  came  to  a  staircase 
leading  to  the  upper  apartments.  Of  such  irregular  and  con- 
fused architecture,  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  adequate  description. 
We  passed  from  the  lower  dormitory  of  the  slaves  to  another 
above:  this  was  divided  into  two  tiers;  so  that  one  half  of  the 
numerous  attendants  it  was  designed  to  accommodate  slept  over 
the  other,  upon  a  sort  of  shelf  or  scaflfold  near  the  ceiling.  From 
this  second  corridor  we  entered  into  a  third,  a  long  matted  ||BS^ 
sage:  on  the  left  of  this  were  small  apartments  for  slaves-"  of 
higher  rank;  and  upon  the  right*^  a  series  of  rooms  looking  to- 
wards the  sea.  By  continuing  along  this  corridor,  we  at  last 
entered  the  great  Chamber  of  Audience^  in  which  the  Sultan 
Mother  receives  visits  of  ceremony  from  the  Sultanas,  and 
other  distinguished  ladies  of  the  Charem.  Nothing  can  be  ima- 
gined better  suited  to  theatrical  representation  than  this  cham- 
ber; and  I  regret  the  loss  of  the  very  accurate  drawing  which  I 
caused  Monsieur  Preaux  to  complete  upon  the  spot.  It  is  ex- 
actly such  an  apartment  as  the  best  painters  of  scenic  decoration 
would  have  aelected,  to  afford  a  striking  idea  of  the  pomp,  the 
aeclu8ion,and  the  magnificence,  of  the  Ottoman  court.  The  stage 
is  best  suited  for  its  representations;  and  therefore  the  reader  is 
requested  to  have  the  stage  in  his  imagination  while  it  is  des- 
cribed. It  was  surrounded  with  enormous  mirrors,  the  costly 
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donations  of  Infidel  Kings,  as  they* are  styled  by  the  present  pos* 
sessors.  These  mirrors  the  women  of  the  Seraglio  sometimes 
break  in  their  frolics.*  At  the  upper  end  is  the  throne,  a  sort  of 
a  cage,  in  which  the  Sultana  sits,  surrounded  by  latticed  blinds; 
for  even  here  her  person  is  held  too  sacred  to  be  exposed  to  the 
common  observation  of  slaves  and  females  of  the  Charem.  A 
lofiy  flight  of  broad  steps,  covered  with  crimson  cloth,  leads  to 
this  cage,  as  to  a  throne.  Immediately  in  front  of  it  are  two  bur- 
nished  chairs  of  state,  covered  with  crimson  velvet  and  gold,  one 
on  each  side  the  entrance.  To  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  throne^ 
and  upon  a  level  with  it,  are  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the  Sul« 
tan  Mother,  and  her  principal  females  in  waiting.  The  external 
windows  of  the  throne  arc  all  latticed:  on  one  side  they  look  to- 
wards the  sea,  and  on  the  other  into  the  quadrangle  of  the 
Charem;  the  chamber  itself  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
building,  on  the  side  of  the  quadrangle  into  which  it  looks.  The 
area  below  the  latticed  throne,  or  the  front  of  the  stage  (to  fol- 
low the  idea  before  proposed),  is  set  apart  for  attendants,  for 
the  dancers,  for  actors,  music,  refreshments,  and  whatsoever  is 
brought  into  the  Charem  for  the  amusement  of  the  court.  This 
place  is  covered  with  Persian  mats;  but  these  are  removed  when 
the  Sultana  is  here,  and  the  richest  carpets  substituted  in  their 
place. 

Beyond  the  great  Chamber  of  Audience  is  the  Assembly  Soom 
of  the  Sultan,  when  he  is  in  «he  Charem.  Here  we  observed  the 
magtiificent  lustre  before  mentioned.  The  Sultan  sometimes 
visits  this  chamber  during  the  winter,  to  hear  musick,  and  to 
amuse  himself  with  his  favourites.  It  is  surrounded  by  mirrors* 
The  other  ornaments  display  that  strange  mixture  of  magnifi- 
ciiice  and  wretchedness,  which  characterize  all  the  state-cham- 
^ftMLof  Turkish  grandees.  Leaving  the  Assembly  Room  by  the 
sime  door  through  which  we  entered,  and  continuing  along  the 
passage,  as  before,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  sea-shore,  we  at 
length  reached,  what  might  be  termed  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum 
of  this  Paphian  temple,  the  Baths  of  the  Sultan  Mother  and  the 
four  principal  Sultanas.  These  are  small,  but  very  elegant,  con- 
structed of  white  marble,  and  lighted  by  ground  glass  above. 
At  the  upper  end  is  a  raised  sudatory  and  bath  for  the  Sultan 
Mother,  concealed  by  lattice-work  from  the  rest  of  the  apart- 
ment. Fountains  play  constantly  into  the  floor  of  this  bath,  from 

*  The  mischief  done  in  this  way,  by  the  Grand  Signior*s  women,  is  so  great, 
that  some  of  the  most  costly  articles  of  furniture  are  removed,  when  they  come 
from  ilieir  winter  apartments  to  this  palace  Among^  the  number,  was  the 
large  coloured  lustre  given  by  the  £arl  of  Elgin:  this  was  only  suspended 
during;  their  absence;  and  even  then  by  a  common  rope.  We  saw  it  in  this 
st:ttc.  The  offendhi|^  ladies,  when  detected^  are  whipped  by  the  black  eunuchs, 
whom  it  is  their  chief  amusement  to  elude  and  to  ridicule. 
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all  its  sides;  and  every  degree  of  refined  luxury  has  been  added 
to  the  work,  which  a  people,  o^  all  others  best  versed  in  the 
cenrmonies  of  the  bath,  havo  been  capable  of  inventing  or  re- 
quiring. 

Leaving  the  bath,  and  returning  along  the  passage  by  which 
we  came,  we  entered  what  is  called  the  Chamber  of  Repose. 
Nothing  need  be  said  of  it,  except  that  it  commands  the  finest 
view  any  where  aiforded  from  this  point  of  the  Seraglio.  It 
forms  a  part  of  the  building  well  known  to  strangers,  from  the 
circucnstances  of  its  being  supported,  towards  the  sea,  by  twelve 
columns  of  that  beautiful  and  rare  breccia,  the  viride  LacedcemO' 
mum  of  Pliny,  called  by  Italians  //  verde  antico*  These  columns 
are  of  the  finest  quality  ever  seen;  and  each  of  them  consists  of 
one  entire  stone.  The  two  interior  pillars  are  of  green  Egyp- 
tian breccia,  more  beautiful  than  any  specimen  of  the  kind 
existing. 

We  now  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  Charem  which  looks  into 
the  Seraglio  garden,  and  entered  a  larger  apartment,  called 
Chahed  ITiertzif,  or,  as  the  French  would  express  it,  Salie  de 
promenade*  Here  the  other  ladies  of  the  Charem  entertain  them* 
selves,  by  hearing  and  seeing  comedies,  farcical  i'epresentations, 
dances,  and  music.  We  found  it  in  the  state  of  an  old  lumber- 
room.  Large  dusty  pier-glasses,  in  heavy  gilded  frames,  ne- 
glected and  broken,  stood,  like  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  family 
picture,  leaning  against  the  wall,  the  whole  length  of  one  side  of 
.the  room.  Old  furniture;  shabby  bureaus  of  the  worst  English 
work,  made  of  oak,  walnut,  or  mahogany;  inlai'l  broken  cabinets; 
scattered  fragments  of  chandeliers;  scraps  of  paper,  silk  rags, 
and  empty  confectionary  boxes;  were  the  only  objects  in  this 
part  of  the  palace. 

From  this  room,  we  descended  into  the  court  of  the  Char^; 
and,  having  crossed  it,  ascended,  by  a  flight  of  steps,  to  an  up- 
per parterre,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  a  part  of  the  buildmg 
appropriated  to  the  inferior  ladies  of  the  Seraglio.  Finding  it 
exactly  upon  the  plan  of  the  rest,  only  worse  furnished,  and  in 
a  more  wretched  state,  we  returned,  to  quit  the  Charem  entirely, 
and  effect  our  retreat  to  the  garden.  The  reader  may  imagine 
our  consternation,  on  finding  that  the  great  door  was  closed  up- 
on us,  and  that  we  were  locked  in.  Listening,  to  ascertain  if  any 
one  was  stirring,  we  discovered  that  a  slave  had  entered  to  feed 
some  turkeys,  who  were  gobbling  and  making  a  great  noise  at 
a  small  distance.  We  profited  by  their  tumult,  to  force  back  the 
huge  lock  of  the  gate  with  a  large  stone,  which  fortunately  yield- 
ed to  our  blows,  and  we  made  our  escape. 

We  now  quitted  the  Lower  Garden  of  the  Seraglio,  and  as- 
cended, by  a  paved  road,  towards  the  Chamber  of  Vie  Garden  of 
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Hyacinths*  I'his  promised  to  be  interesting,  as  we  were  told  the 
Sultan  passed  almost  all  his  priVate  hours  in  that  apartment;  and 
the  view  of  it  might  make  us  acquainted  with  occupations  and 
amusements,  which  characterize  the  man,  divested  of  the  out- 
ward parade  of  the  Sultan.  We  presently  turned  from  the 
paved  ascent,  towards  the  right,  and  entered  a  small  garden, 
laid  out  into  very  neat  oblong  borders,  edged  with  porcelain,  or 
Dutch  tiles.  Here  no  plant  is  suffered  to  grow,  except  the  Hy- 
acinth; whence  the  name  of  this  garden,  and  the  chamber  it 
contains.  We  examined  this  apartment,  by  looking  through  a 
window.  Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent.  l*hree  sides  of  it 
were  surrounded  by  a  divan,  the  cushions  and  pillows  of  which 
were  of  black  embroidered  satin.  Opposite  the  windows  of  the 
chamber  was  a  fire-place,  after  the  ordinary  European  fashion; 
and  on  each  side  of  this,  a  door  covered  with  hangings  of  crim- 
son cloth.  Between  each  of  these  doors  and  the  fire-place  ap- 
peared a  glass-case,  containing  the  Sultan's  private  library,  upon 
shelves;  every  volume  being  in  manuscript,  lying  one  above  the 
other,  and  the  title  of  each  book  written  on  the  edges  of  its  leaves. 
From  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  which  was  of  burnished  gold,  op- 
posite to  the  fire-place,  hung  three  gilt  cages,  containing  small 
figures  of  artificial  birds:  these  sung  by  mechanism.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  stood  an  enormous  gilt  brazier,  supported, 
in  an  ewer,  by  four  massive  claws,  like  vessels  seen  under  side- 
boards in  England.  Opposite  to  the  entrance,  on  one  side  of  the 
apartment,  was  a  raised  bench,  crossing  the  door,  on  which 
were  placed  an  embroidered  napkin,  a  vase,  and  bason,  for 
washing  the  beard  and  hands.  Over  this  bench,  upon  the  wall, 
was  suspended  the  large  embroidered  porte-feuilh^  worked  with 
silver  thread  on  yellow  leather,  which  is  carried  in  procession 
when  the  Sultan  goes  to  mosque,  or  elsewhere  in  public,  to  con- 
tain the  petitions  presented  by  his  subjects.  In  a  nook  close  to 
the  door  was  also  a  pair  of  yellow  boots;  and  on  the  bench,  by 
the  ewer,  a  pair  of  slippers  of  the  same  materials.  These  are 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  every  apartment  frequented  by  the  Sal- 
tan. The  floor  was  covered  with  Gobelins  tapestry;  and  the 
ceiling,  as  before  stated,  magnificently  gilded  and  burnished. 
Groupes  of  arms,  such  as  pistols,  sabres,  and  poniards,  were 
disposed,  with  very  singular  taste  and  eflTect,  on  the  different 
compartments  of  the  walls;  the  handles  and  scabbards  of  which 
were  covered  with  diamonds  of  very  large  size:  these,  as  they 
glittered  around,  gave  a  most  gorgeous  effect  to  the  splendour 
of  this  truly  sumptuous  chamber. 

We  had  scarce  ended  our  survey  of  this  costly  scene,  when, 
to  our  great  dismay,  a  Bostanghy  made  his  appearance  within 
the  apartment;  but,  fortunately  for  us,  his  head  was  turned  from 
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Ae  window,  and  we  immediately  sunk  below  it,  creeping  upon 
our  hands  and  knees,  until  we  got  clear  of  the  Garden  of  Hy* 
acioths.  Thence,  ascending  to  the  upper  walks,  we  parsed  an 
aviary  of  nightingales. 

The  walks  in  the  upper  garden  are  very  small,  in  wretched 
coDditioo,  and  laid  out  in  worse  taste  than  the  fore  court  of  a 
Dutchman's  house  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Hague.  Sinall  as  they 
are,  they  constituted,  until  lately,  the  whole  of  the  Seraglio 
girdens  near  the  sea;  and  from  them  may  be  seen  the  whole 
prospect  of  the  entrance  to  the  Canal,  and  the  opposite  coast  of 
ScUoay.  Here,  in  an  old  kiosk,  is  seen  a  very  ordinary  marble 
slab,  supported  on  iron  cramps:  this,  nevertheless,  was  a  present 
frxraa  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden.  It  is  precisely  the  sort  of 
sideboard  seen  in  the  lowest  inns  of  England;  and,  while  it  may 
be  said  no  person  would  pay  half  the  amount  of  its  freight  to 
send  it  back  again,  it  shews  the  nature  of  the  presents  then  made 
to  the  Porte  by  foreign  Princes.  From  these  formal  parterres 
we  descended  to  the  Gardener's  lodge,  and  left  the  gardens  by 
the  gate  through  which  we  entered. 

I  never  should  have  offered  so  copious  a  detail  of  the  scenery 
of  this  remarkable  place,  if  I  did  not  believe  that  an  account  of 
die  interior  of  the  Seraglio  would  be  satisfactory,  from  the  se- 
diided  nature  of  the  objects  to  which  it  bears  reference,  and  the 
htde  probability  there  is  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity  being 
^gaitt  granted,  to  any  traveller,  for  its  investigation. 
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From  Clarke*!  Trsveli. 

THE  effects  and  wealth  of  the  Arabs,  consist  generally  in 
cattle.  Their  Emirs  and  Sheiks  have  gold  and  silver;  but, 
like  the  Laplanders,  they  bury  it  in  the  earth;  thus  it  is  fre- 
qoently  lost;  because  the  owner  dies  without  acquainting  his 
successor  where  he  has  concealed  his  treasure.  Com  is  extreme- 
ly cheap  among  the  Arabs.*— The  Arabs  pasture  their  catde 
upon  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  rich  plains,  with  which  thf 
country  abounds.  Their  camels  require  but  little  nourishment; 
existinjp;,  for  the  most  part,  upon  small  balls  of  meal,  or  the  ker- 
aela  ol  dates.  The  true  Arab  is  always  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Desert^  a  name  given  to  any  solitude,  whether  barren  or  fertile. 
Heocre  the  appellations  btrstowed  upon  them,  of  Badawi^  or  Bc" 
douim^  and  of  Saravenai  for  these  appellations  signify  nothing 
aiore  than  inhabitanti  of  the  Desert.  Their  usual  weapons  con- 
«st  of  a  lance,  a  poniard,  an  iron  mace,  a  battle-axe,  and  some* 
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times  a  matchlock  gun.  The  moveables  of  a  whole  family  sel- 
dom exceed  a  camel's  load.  They  reside  always  in  tents,  in  the 
open  ^pifiApt  or  upon  the  mountains.  The  covering  of  their  tents 
is  made^  of  goats'  hair,  woven  by  their  women.  Their  mode  of 
life  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  gipsies  in  England;  men, 
women,  children,  and  cattle,  all  lodging  together.  In  their  dis* 
position,  though  naturally  grave  and  silent,  they  are  very  amia- 
ble; considering  hospitality  as  a  religious  duty,  and  always  act- 
ing with  kindness  to  their  slaves  and  inferiors. — ^The  French 
author  D'Arvieux,  in  his  Voyage  to  Palestine,  saysf  that 
*^  Scandal  is  unknown  among  them;  that  they  speak  well  of  all 
the  world;  never  contradicting  any  one.  To  break  wind  before 
an  Arab  is  deemed  an  act  of  infamy." — There  is  a  dignity  in 
their  manner  which  is  very  striking;  and  this  perhaps  is  owing 
to  their  serious  deportment,  aided  by  the  imposing  aspect  of 
their  beards.  Selfishness,  the  vice  of  civilized  nations,  seldom 
degrades  an  Arab;  and  the  politeness  he  practises  is  well  worthy 
of  imitation.  Drunkenness  and  gaming,  the  genuine  offspring 
of  selfishness,  are  unknown  among  them.  If  a  stranger  enter 
>  one  of  their  tents,  they  all  rise,  give  him  the  place  of  honour, 
and  never  sit  until  their  guest  is  accommodated.  They  cannot 
endure  seeing  a  person  spit,  because  it  is  deemed  a  mark  of  con- 
tempt: for  the  same  reason  it  is  an  offence  to  blow  the  nose  in 
^  their  presence.  They  detest  the  Turks,  because  they  consider 
'them  as  usurpers  of  their  country.  The  curious  superstition  of 
dreading  the  injurious  consequences  of  a  look,  from  an  evil,  or 
an  envious  eye,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Arabs.  The  Turks,  and 
many  other  nations,  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  and  the  people 
of  .Cornwall,  entertain  the  same  notion.  But  the  Arabs  even  ex- 
tend it  to  their  cattle,  whom  they  believe  liable  to  this  fascina- 
tion. The  Ancients,  according  to  Virgil,  entertained  a  similar 
fantasy.  To  relate  all  that  may  be  said  concerning  their  other 
customs,  particularly  of  the  delight  they  take  in  horsemanship, 
and  of  the  estimation  wherein  high-bred  horses  are  held  among 
them,  would  be  only  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  related^ 
with  admirable  conciseness,  truth,  and  judgment,  by  the  Cheva- 
lier D'Arvieux.  He  has  preserved  the  address  of  an  Arab  t« 
his  mare,  as  delivered  in  his  own  presence;  and  this,  more  elo- 
quent than  whole  pages  of  descriptive  information,  presents  us 
with  a  striking  picture  of  Arab  manners.  A  man  named  Ibrahim, 
being  poor,  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  allowing  a  merchant 
of  Rama  to  become  partner  with  him  in  the  possession  of  this 
animal.  The  marc  was  called  Touisa;  her  pedigree  could  be 
traced,  from  publick  records,  both  on  the  side  of  the  sire  and 
dam,  for  five  hundred  years  prior  to  her  birth;  and  her  price 
was  three  hundred  pounds^an  enormous  sum  in  that  country.—- 
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^  Ibrahim,''  says  D' Arvieux,  ^'  went  frequently  to  Kama,  to  in- 
quire news  of  that  mare  which  he  dearly  loved.  I  have  many  a 
time  had  the  pleasure  to  see  him  weep  with  tenderness  the 
while  he  was  kissing  and  caressing  hen  He  would  embrace  her; 
would  wipe  her  ey<»  with  his  handkerchief;  would  rub  her  with 
his  shirt  sleeves;  would  give  her  a  thousand  benedictions,  dur- 
ing whole  hours  that  he  would  remain  talking  to  her.  ^  My 
Eyes,'  would  he  say  to  her,  ^  my  Soul,  my  Heart,  must  I  be  so 
nnfortunate  as  to  have  thee  sold  to  so  many  masters,  and  not  to 
keep  thee  myself?  I  am  poor,  my  Antelope!  Thou  knowest  it 
weU,  my  darling!  I  brought  thee  up  in  my  dwelling,  asmy  child; 
I  did  never  beat  nor  chide  thee;  I  caressed  thee  in  the  fondest 
manner.  God  preserve  thee,  my  beloved!  Thou  art  beautiful! 
Thou  art  sweet!  Thou  art  lovely!  God  defend  thee  from  envi^ 
•us  eyes!" 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DANCING  GIRLS  OF  THE  EAST. 
From  Wittmsn'B  Trayels,  Savary's  Letters^  &c. 

THE  practice  of  educating  and  maintaining  dancing  girls, 
appears  to  have  existed  among  the  Hindoos  from  the  remotest 
ages.  From  them  the  custom  descended  to  the  Israelites,  as  we 
learn  from  the  history  of  David.  They  are  called  almeh,  be- 
cause they  are  better  educated  than  the  other  females  of  the 
country,  in  which  they  form  a  celebrated  society,  and  the  enter- 
lunment  which  they  supply  is  called  natchy  or  the  feats  of  danc- 
ing girls. 

The  qualifications  requisite  for  admission  into  the  society  of 
these  females,  are,  a  good  voice,  a  knowledge  of  the  language, 
and  of  the  rules  of  poetry,  and  an  ability  to  adapt  their  songs  to 
the  occasion  on  which  they  haye  been  called.  They  add  to  the 
splendour  and  the  entertainment  of  a  marriage,  where  they  pre- 
cede the  bride,  playing  on  instruments;  and  they  increase  the 
lamentations  and  the  solemnity  of  funerals,  by  every  tone  of  sor- 
row, and  every  gesture  of  grief  and  of  despair.  It  is,  however, 
but  for  the  rich  men  and  the  powerful,  that  the  most  elegant  class 
allow  themselves  to  mourn,  or  to  rejoice.  In  the  lower  order, 
diere  is  also  an  inferior  class,  whose  imitations  of  the  former  are 
but  humble;  without  their  knowledge,  the  elegance,  or  the  grace 
of  the  higher  order,  they  frequent  the  public  places  and  the  gene- 
ral walks;  and  to  a  polished  mind,  create  disgust  when  they 
wish  to  allure.  The  almeh  of  the  higher  class  know  by  heart  all 
the  new  songs;  they  commit  to  memory  the  most  beautiful 
elegiac  fa)rmn8,  that  bewail  the  death  of  a  hero,  or  the  successes 
or  misfortunes  incident  to  love.  No  festival  can  be  complete 
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\vithout  their  attendance;  nor  is  ther^  an  entertainment  in  which 
the  almeh  18  not  an  ornament,  or  the  chief  excitement  of  plcaaiira- 
blc,  and  too  popular  sensations. 

If  the  European  of  high  life  has  instrumental  music  during 
his  public  entertunments,  the  more  luxurious  Asiatic  produces. 
enjoyMents  for  the  eye  and  for  the  ear —  senses  equally  capri* 
cious,  and  regaled  with  sensations  more  entrancing  and  aerial 
than  the  gross  enjoyments  of  the  palate.  When  the  stranger  baa 
been  satiated,  and  the  taste  has  been  glutted  with  its  enjoyment, 
the  almeh  descend  into  the  saloon,  and  form  dances  unallied  in 
either  figure  or  step  to  those  of  Europe.  The  usual  occurrences 
of  life  are  sometimes  represented  by  them;  but  they  are  princi- 
ptdly  employed  to  depict  the  origin,  the  growth,  the  successes, 
the  misfortunes,  or  the  mysteries  of  love.  Their  bodies  are  sur- 
prisingly flexible,  and  their  command  of  countenance  leads  the 
spectator  almost  from  the  fable  of  the  scene,  to  the  reality  of  life; 
the  indecency  of  their  attitudes  and  of  their  dress  is  frequently 
carried  to  excess.  Their  looks,  their  gestures,  every  thing  speaks 
the  warmth  of  their  agitations,  and  that  with  so  unequivocal  or 
so  bold  an  accent,  that  a  foreigner  to  their  language  needs  not  a 
preparation  for  the  approaching  witchery  of  feeling;  thry  lay 
aside  their  veils,  and  with  them  their  small  remains  of  female 
timidity.  A  long  robe  of  very  thin  silk  goes  down  to  their  h^els, 
which  is  but  slightly  fastened  with  a  rich  girdle,  perhaps  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  cestus,  whilst  their  long  black  hair,  braided  and  per- 
fumed, entangles  and  captivates,  in  the  language  of  the  poet  of 
Shiray,  *^  the  hearts  of  their  beholders.''  A  shift,  as  transparent 
as  the  finest  gauzes  of  their  country,  scarcely  hides  their  bosoms, 
which  they  wish  as  little  to  conceal;  the  shape,  the  contour  of 
their  bodies,  seem  to  develope  themselves  successively,  as  their 
motions  are  regulated  by  the  sounds  of  the  flute,  the  castanet, 
the  tambours  de  pasque,  and  the  cymbals.  Whilst  their  inclina^ 
tions  are  inflamed  by  songs  adapted  to  the  scene,  they  appear  in 
an  intoxication  of  the  senses,  in  a  voluptuous  delirium;  they 
throw  off  every  reserve,  they  abandon  themselves  to  the  over-^ 
whelming  disorder  of  their  senses;  and  then  it  is  that  a  people,, 
who,  in  their  chastest  moments,  are  far  from  delicate,  and  who 
almost  detest  the  retiring  modesty  of  nature;  then  it  is  that  their 
auditors  redouble  their  applauses,  which,  stimulating  the  almeb, 
increase  their  efforts  to  delight  and  entrance  the  spectators. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  desire  of  the  eye,  the  gratification  of  the 
ear,  or  to  the  fulfilment  of  loose,  inordinate,  and  grosser  excite- 
ments, that  the  almeh  of  the  distinguished  class  confine  their 
meretricious  interference.  Their  qualifications  introduce  them 
into  the  harems  as  well  as  the  saloons  of  the  great;  these'girls, 
with  cultivated  understandings,  with  a  peculiar  purity  of  phrase^ 
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ologjr,  fmd  the  most  engaging  softness  of  manners,  obtained 
firom  so  entire  a  dedication  of  themselves  to  poetry,  and  the 
kinder  feelings,  possess  a  familiarity  with  the  softest,  as  well  as 
the  moat  sonorous  expressions  of  their  language*  They  repeat 
with-a  great  deal  of  grace,  and  they  sing  the  unsophisticated 
harmonies  or  airs  of  their  country,  without  ^^  the  borrowed  aid 
of  ItaUan  art."  We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the 
cdacation  of  the  almeh. 

This  race  of  women  among  the  Hindoos,  &c.  is  formed  into 
three  grand  divisions. 

1st,  A  particular  set  is  employed  in  the  service  of  the  temples, 
where  dancing  is  performed  at  regulated  intervals.  These  are 
not  vtmarkable  for  their  beauty,  because  they  are  the  refuse  of 
the  following  class. 

8d,  The  fashionable  set— The  women  in  this  class  are  invari« 
ably  preferred;  they  are  accomplished  in  every  art  of  allurement; 
they  are  generally  handsome;  they  live  decently,  with  the  ezcep- 
tioas  of  their  profession;  and  the  greatest  number  of  them  are  m 
consfortable  (pecuniary)  situations. 

The  3d  ankd  lowest  class,  are  a  shameless  race.  They  are  the 
common  women,  who  have  no  pretensions  to  any  sort  of  acquire* 
nenta,  and  wholly  depend  for  the  necessaries  of  life  on  the  tradt 
-10  which  they  are  devoted. 

The  fashionable  class,  with  whose  theatrical  representations 
the  ^  great  vulgar"  is  entertained,  are  originally  descended  from 
the  tribe  of  Kicolas^  or  weavers,  who  from  immemorial  usage 
had  dedicated  the  female  offspring  of  each  family  to  the  service 
of  the  temples  and  the  public.  Happy  for  human  nature,  this 
absurd  and  degrading  custom  is  not  in  much  practice  now;  as 
the  uninterrupted  employment  which  that  class  find  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Honourable  Company,  together  with  the  ame- 
ttonition  of  their  circumstances,  has  improved  their  feelings  of 
honour  tad  of  virtue.  The  deficiency  arising  from  the  above 
causCy  is  made  up  by  the  purchase  of  girls  from  different  parts 
.  of  the  coumry,  where  the  calamities  of  war  and  of  famine,  do- 
meuic  misfortunes,  and  peculiar  religious  customs,  drive  pa- 
rents  to  the  neeesaity  of  disposing  of  their  children.  An  eldtrly 
womaOy  and  one  or  two  girls,  form  a  set,  which  is  distinguished 
after  the  young  or  the  old  lady^s  name,  as  fortune,  fame,  or 
chance,  may  render  either  of  them  conspicuous.  The  young 
girls  are  sent  to  the  dancing-school  at  about  five  or  six  years  of 
age;  and  at  eight  they  begin  to  learn  music,  either  vocal  or  in- 
arumental;  some  attain  a  great  proficiency  in  dancing,  others 
in  singing;  but  the  first  art  is  limited  to  a  certain  period  of  life; 
for  dancing,  in  the  Hindoo  style,  requires  great  agility  and 
strength  of  constitution:  and  no  female  after  the  age  of  twenty 
five  years  ia  reckoned  competent  to  the  task. 
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Tlie  expense  attending  the  education  of  a  girl,  with  such  ac« 
eomplishments,  will  probably  amount  to  between  three  and  four 
hundred  pagodas*  This  is  either  managed  by  contracts,  or 
monthly  payment,  to  the  Natuvoy  the  dancing  master,  and  FatO' 
eoj  the  singer. 

When  the  girl  attains  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency,  the 
friends  and  relations  of  the  old  mother  are  invited;  and  after  ob- 
serving certain  formalities  and  ceremonies,  the  young  aspirant 
is  introduced  into  the  assembly;  where  her  merit  and  her  pro- 
ficiency are  examined  and  tried. 

Tlie  expense  of  this  first  exhibition  is  great,  including  the  pre- 
sents to  the  dancing^master;  and  it  is  supported  either  by  the  be- 
trothed gallant  of  die  girl,  or  the  friend  of  her  mother.  After 
this  ceremony,  and  not  till  then,the  set  gain  admittance  to  the  fa- 
vour of  the  public,  and  are  asked  to  attend  marriages,  and  every 
other  entertainment,  funerals,  and  every  other  solemnity. 

With  regard  to  their  revenues,  the  first  source  of  emolument 
proceeds  from  their  destination  as  public  women.  When  the 
young  female  arrives  at  the  age  of  puberty,  she  is  consigned  to 
the  protection  of  a  man  who  generally  pays  a  large  premium, 
besides  a  suitable  monthly  allowance:  changes  of  protectors  are 
made  as  often  as  it  suits  die  conveniency  and  advantage  of  the 
old  matron. 

The  second  channel  of  benefit  arises  from  the  presents  made 
to  them  for  dancing  and  singing:  unfortunately  no  standard 
of  hire  was  ever  established,  but  it  is  intirely  left  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  parties. 

A  set  will  probably  receive  from  thirty  to  five  hundred  rupees 
for  the  performance  of  three  or  four  days,  as  the  circumstances 
and  dispositions  of  the  person  who  requests  their  attendance 
may  admit;  sometimes  the  spectators  give  a  few  rupees  to  them 
either  from  liberality  or  vanity.  The  produce  of  this  supply  goes 
in  shares  to  every  individual  forming  the  set^  thus:  Five  or  ten 
fer  cent*  on  the  whole  is  taken  off  for  charities;  the  residue  is 
then  divided  into  two  shares,  one  of  which  is  allowed  to  the 
dancing  women,  the  other  subdivided  into  6  J  shares,  of  which 
2  J  are  given  to  Natuva^  or  the  dancing  master;  1 J  to  Pataca^  or 
the  singer;  1  to  Pillangolo^  or  the  flute-player;  1 J  to  Maddala* 
gar^  or  the  trumpeter;  1 J  to  Strutyman^  or  the  bellows  blower; 
this  is  paid  by  the  dancing  woman  out  of  her  share. 
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From  Mr.  Jacob's  Travels  in  Spain. 
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^^  THE  inhabitants  of  Ronda  have  peculiarities  common  to 
themselves  and  the  other  people  in  the  mountainous  districts^ 
and  obviously  diiFer  from  the  people  on  the  plains.  The  dress, 
both  of  the  males  and  females,  varies  as  well  in  the  contour  and 
shape  of  the  garments,  as  in  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed,  and  is  peculiarly  calculated  for  cold  weather.  Their 
counteoaiices,  as  I  have  before  noticed,  are  very  expressive,  and, 
in  my  judgment,  superior  to  those  of  any  race  of  people  I  have 
seen*  The  men  are  remarkably  well  formed,  robust,  and  active, 
with  a  flexibility  of  well-turned  limbs,  which,  doubtless,  contri- 
-butes  Co  that  agility  for  which  they  are  celebrated:  but  the  fe- 
males in  general  are  of  short  stature;  and  the  cumbersome  dress 
which  they  wear  so  conceals  the  figure,  that  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
Hermine  whether  they  are  well  or  ill  formed;  but  there  is  an  ex- 
pression of  sensibility  in  their  countenances,  and  a  peculiar 
grace  in  all  their  movements,  which  is  extremely  fascinating.  In 
walkiog  the  streets  the  women  wear  veils  to  cover  their  heads, 
as  a  substitute  for  caps  and  hats,  neither  of  which  are  worn. 
These  veils  are  frequently  made  of  a  pink  or  a  pale  blue  flannel; 
and,  with  a  petticoat  of  black  stuff,  form  their  principal  dress. 
The  men  wear  no  hats;  but,  instead  of  them,  what  are  called 
aiontero  caps,  made  of  black  velvet  or  silk,  abundantly  adorned 
with  tassels  and  fringe;  and  a  short  jacket,  with  gold  or  silver 
buttons,  and  sometimes  ornamented  with  embroidery,  is  worn 
just  sufficiently  open  to  display  a  highly  finished  waistcoat:  they 
wear  leather  or  velvet  breeches,  with  gaiters;  so  that  the'  whole 
of  the  figure,  which  is  generally  extremely  good,  is  distinctly 
seen. 

Having  observed  much  of  the  manners  and  character  of  the 
Spanish  peasantry,  more  especially  within  the  last  fourteen  days, 
I  feel  I  should  not  be  doing  them  justice,  were  I  to  abstain  from 
speaking  of  them  according  to  my  impressions.  I  have  given 
some  account  of  their  figures  and  countenances,  and  though  both 
are  good,  I  do  not  think  them  equal  to  their  dispositions.  There 
is  a  civility  to  strangers,  and  an  easy  style  of  behaviour,  familiar 
to  this  class  of  Spanish  society,  which  is  very  remote  from  the 
duirlish  and  awkward  manners  of  the  English  and  German  pea- 
santry. Their  sobriety  and  endurance  of  fatigue  are  very  remark- 
able; and  there  is  a  constant  cheerfulness  in  their  demeanor, 
which  strongly  prepossesses  a  stranger  in  their  favour.  This 
cheerfulness  is  displayed  in  singing  either  ancient  ballads,  or 
iflongs,  which  dicy  compose  as  they  sing,  with  all  the  facility  of 
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the  Italian  improvisatori.  One  of  their  songs  varying  in  wotds, 
according  to  the  skill  of  the.  singer,  has  a  termination  to  certain 
verses,  which  says,  ^^  that  as  Ferdinand  has  no  wife,  he  shall 
marry  the  King  of  England's  daughter."  Some  of  these  songa 
relate  to  war  or  chivalry,  and  many  to  gallantry  and  love:  the 
latter  not  always  expressed  in  the  most  decorous  language,  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas. 

^^  The  agility  of  the  Spaniards  in  leaping,  climbing,  and  walk- 
ing, baa  been  a  constant  subject  of  admiration  to  our  party.  We 
have  frequently  known  a  man  on  foot  start  from  a  town  with  us, 
who  were  well  mounted,  and  continue  his  journey  with  suck 
rapidity,  as  to  reach  the  end  of  the  stage  before  us,  and  announce 
our  arrival  with  officious  civility.  A  servant  likewbe,  whom  we 
hired  at  Malaga,  has  kept  pace  with  us  on  toot  ever  since;  and 
though  not  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  seems  incapa^ 
ble  of  being  fatigued  by  walking.  I  have  heard  the  agility  of  the 
Spanish  peasants,  and  their  power  of  enduring  fatigue,  attributed 
to  a  custom,  which,  though  it  niay  probably  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cause,  deserves  noticing  from  its  singularity.  A  3^ung 
peasant  never  sleeps  on  a  bed  till  he  is  married;  before  that  event 
he  rests  on  the  floor  in  his  clothes,  which  he  never  takes  off, 
but  for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness:  and  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  it  is  a  matter  of  indiflference  whether  he  sleep  under 
a  roof  or  in  the  open  air. 

*^  I  have  remarked,  that  though  the  Spaniards  rise  very  early, 
they  generally  keep  late  hours,  and  seem  most  lively  and  alert 
at  midnight:  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  heat  of  the  weather 
during  the  day,  and  to  the  custom  of  sleeping  after  their  meal  at 
noon,  which  is  so  general,  that  the  towns  and  villages  appear 
quite  deserted  from  one  till  four  o'clock.  The  labours  of  the  arti- 
ficer, and  the  attentions  of  the  shop*keeper,  are  suspended  dur- 
ing those  hours;  and  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  latter  are  as 
closely  shut  as  at  night,  or  on  a  holiday. 

*^  Though  the  Spanish  peasantry  treat  every  man  they  meet 
with  politeness,  they  expect  an  equal  return  of  civility;  and  to 
pass  them  without  the  usual  expression,  ^  Vaja  usted  con  Dios,' 
or  saluting  them  without  bestowing  on  them  the  tide  of  Cabale- 
ros,  would  be  risking  an  insult  from  people,  who,  though  civil, 
and  even  polite,  are  not  a  little  jealous  of  their  claims  to  recip- 
rocal attentions.  I  have  been  informed,  that  most  of  the  domes- 
tic virtues  are  strongly  felt,  and  practised,  by  the  peasantry;  and 
that  a  degree  of  parental,  filial,  and  fraternal  affection,  b  observ- 
ed among  them,  which  is  exceeded  in  no  other  country*  I  have 
already  said  sufficient  of  their  religion;  it  is  a  subject  on  which 
they  feel  the  greatest  pride.  To  suspect  them  of  heresy,  or  o|| 
being  descended  from  a  Mpor  or  a  Jew,  would  be  (he  moat  UQ- 
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pardonable  of  all  offences;  but  their  laxity  with  respect  to  matri- 
monial fidelity,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  a  stain  upon  their 
cfaaracter;  which,  though  common,  appears  wholly  irreconcila- 
hk  with  the  generality  of  the  Spanish  character.  They  are  usual- 
ly fair  and  honourable  in  their  dealings;  and  a  foreigner  is  less 
subject  to  imposition  in  Spain,  than  in  any  other  country  I  have 
visited. 

^  Their  generosity  is  great,  as  far  as  their  means  extend;  and 
vumy  of  our  countrymen  have  experienced  it  in  rather  a  singu- 
lar way*  I  have  been  told,  that,  after  the  revolution,  when  En- 
j^ishmen  first  began  to  travel  in  the  peninsula,  many  who  had 
remained  a  few  days  at  an  inn,  on  asking  for  their  bill,  at  their 
departure,  learnt,  to  their  great  surprise,  that  some  of  the  inha- 
Utants,  with  friendly  officiousness,  had  paid  their  reckoning,  and 
Corbidden  the  host  to  communicate  to  his  guests  the  persons  to 
whose  civility  they  were  indebted.  I  knew  one  party  myself,  to 
whom  this  occurred  at  Malaga:  they  were  hurt  at  the  circum- 
stance, and  strenuously  urged  the  host  to  take  the  amount  of 
dieir  bill,  and  give  it  to  the  person  who  had  discharged  it;  but 
he  reaolutely  refused  it,  and  protested  he  was  ignorant  of  those 
who  paid  thia  compliment  to  Englishmen.  It  was  common,  if 
our  coiUBtr]rmen  went  to  a  coffee-house,  or  an  ice-house,  to  dis- 
cover, when  they  rose  to  depart,  that  their  refreshments  had 
been  paid  Cor  by  some  one  who  had  disappeared,  and  with  whom 
they  had  not  even  exchanged  a  word.  I  am  aware  that  these  cir- 
cumatances  may  be  attributed  to  the  warm  feelings  towards  our 
country,  which  were  then  excited  by  universal  enthusiasm;  but 
they  are,  nevertheless,  the  offiipring  of  minds  naturally  generous 
sad  noble. 

^  I  should  be  glad,  if  I  could,  with  justice,  give  as  favourable 
a  picture  of  the  higher  orders  of  society  in  this  country;  but, 
periiaps,  when  we  consider  their  wretched  education,  and  their 
early  habits  of  indolence  and  dissipation,  we  ought  not  to  won- 
der at  the  state  of  contempt  and  degradadon  to  which  they  are 
now  reduced.  I  am  not  speaking  the  language  of  prejudice,  but 
the  result  of  the  observations  I  have  made,  in  which  every  ac- 
curate observer  among  our  countrymen  has  concurred  with  me 
m  saying,  that  the  figures  and  the  countenances  of  the  higher 
ordeiB,  are  as  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  peasants,  as  their  mo- 
ral quidities  are  in  the  view  I  have  given  of  them. 

^  The  mountains  in  this  neighbourhood  are  filled  with  bands 
of  contrabandists,  who  convey  tobacco  and  other  goods  from 
Gibraltar  to  the  interior  of  the  country:  they  are  an  athletic  race 
of  men,  with  all  the  hardiness  and  spirit  of  enterprise  which  their 
dangerous  occupation  requires.  They  reside  in  the  towns  which 
are  situated  in  the  most  mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  and 
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are  well  acquainted  with  all  the  passes  and  hiding  places.  They 
are  excellent  marksmen;  and  though  the  habit  of  their  lives  has 
rendered  them  disobedient  to  the  revenue  laws,  yet  they  are 
much  attached  to  their  native  land,  and  might,  with  a  little  man- 
agement, be  rendered  very  formidable  to  its  invaders* 

*^  After  this  digression  from  the  city  of  Ronda  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  vicinity,  and  from  thence  to  the  Spanish  peasantry 
in  general,  I  return  to  finish  my  description  of  the  place,  which 
may  be  done  in  a  few  words.  It  looks  beautifully  at  a  distance^ 
but  is  as  disguting  as  most  other  Spanish  towns  upon  a  nearer  in- 
spection. It  contains  five  convents,  with  splendid  churches,  and 
three  paroquias,  or  parish  churches,  an  ancient  Moorish  caatle, 
and  abundance  of  Roman  antiquities.  The  air  is  esteemed  re* 
markably  salubrious,  and  the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  has 
given  rise  to  a  proverb,  which  says,  ^  in  Ronda  a  man  of  eighty 
is  but  a  boy.' 

^^  As  the  inhabitants  depend  almost  wholly  on  the  produc- 
tions of  the  fruitful  fields  and  gardens  which  surround  them, 
they  have  little  occasion  for  commerce.  Their  surplus  fruit  is 
sent  to  Cadiz  and  Seville,  and  at  present  to  Gibraltar,  where  it 
is  exchanged  for  the  few  commodities  which  the  luxurious  re- 
quire from  other  countries.  There  are  manufactories  which  sup- 
ply the  city  and  district  with  serges,  baize,  flannels,  leather,  and 
hats;  but  none  of  these  articles  are  sent  beyond  the  neighbour- 
ing towns;  and,  indeed,  they  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  supply 
them,  without  some  additions  from  the  mercantile  cities. 

^*  In  the  time  of  the  Roman  government  in  Spain,  this  was  a 
municipal  town,  named  Arunda,  as  appears  from  inscriptions 
upon  several  monuments  which  have  been  preserved,  as  well  as 
from  the  coins  which  were  collected  in  the  cabinet  of  Count 
Aguilar,  the  first  victim  of  revolutionary  fury  in  Seville. 
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[From  die  Spotting  Magazine,  for  September,  1 812.3 

THE  following  lively  description  of  Petersburgh,  contrast- 
ing the  varied  aspects  presented  by  the  different  quarters  of  that 
capital,  is  extracted  from  a  recent  French  publication: — 

^^  If  I  had  for  one  day  at  my  disposal  the  ring  of  a  fairy,  I 
would  amuse  myself  in  the  following  manner— 

^^  Some  fine  day  in  Spring  or  Summer,  I  would  take  from  one 
of  the  most  civilized  countries  of  Southern  Europe,  a  man  of  a 
well  informed  mind,  and  possessed  of  the  experience  which  is 
conferred  by  travelling,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  I 
would  transport  him  through  the  air  to  St.  Petersburgh.  Dur- 
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iDg  his  yoj^ge,  h&  should  have  his  eyes  blindfolded,  and  in  that 
state  I  would  conduct  him  to  the  bank  of  the  Neva,  where  the 
merchant  vessels  unload  their  cargoes  in  the  quarter  of  the  Old 
Exchange.  Before  taking  the  bandage  from  his  eyes,  I  would 
say  to  him, "  Can  you  imagine,  Sir,  where  you  are?" 

^*  I  smell,"  he  would  say  to  me,  *^  an  odour  of  merchandize,  I 
smell  packages,  and  the  varied  scents  of  oranges,  citrons,  nuts, 
hides,  and  dried  raisins;  my  ear  is  struck  just  now  with  the 
noise  of  pullies,  and  the  cries  of  sailors  hoisting  merchandize; 
I  smell  the  pitch  and  tar  of  cordage,  I  hear  vessels  refitting,  1 
hear  spoken  the  English,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  German  lan- 
guages, and  other  tongues  which  are  unknown  to  me,  and  which 
sound  very  strange:  1  must  be  in  a  commercial  city."  I  would 
then  take  the  bandage  from  my  traveller,  enchanted  with  his 
having  rightly  divined  where  he  was.  In  seeing  the  forest  of 
masts,  and  the  variety  of  costumes  around  him,  he  would  find  a 
sufficient  compensation  for  having  been  for  a  moment  deprived 
of  sight. 

**  Replacing  the  bandage,  my  observer  and  myself  would  then 
transport  ourselves  to  the  midst  of  the  Summer  garden.  We 
promenade  in  the  grand  alley,  and  breathe  a  delightful  freshness 
of  air  under  the  shade  of  majestic  trees.  This  is  the  rendezvous 
of  the  beau  monde  of  the  capital.  In  the  eager  throng  they  can 
with  difficulty  give  place  to,  or  avoid  each  other,  and  the  rents 
in  their  vestments  announce  involuntary  shocks.  All  is  delight* 
fnl  in  this  superb  alley;  luxury  and  opulence  are  every  where 
displayed,  an  atmosphere  of  delicious  perfumes  precedes  and 
follows  groups  of  elegant  females,  and  Venus  recognizes  her 
daughters  in  the  ambrosial  odour  which  escapes  from  their  di- 
vine hair.  Amongst  the  men  sometimes  a  cross  displays  itself 
at  a  buttonhole,  sometimes  a  crachat  may  be  perceived  under  a 
modest  frock,  brilliant  lacquies,  and  negroes,  Turks  in  livery, 
little  marmots  clothed  a  la  Chinoise  Coureurs^  bearing  shawk 
on  their  arms,  or  handkerchief,  waiting  the  orders  of  their  mis- 
tresses, a  long  file  of  equipages  ranged  near  the  different  ex- 
tremes of  the  gardens;  the  variety  of  this  magnificent  spectacle, 
would  strike  my  observer  with  astonishment.  I  ask  of  him 
where  he  believes  himself  to  be— ^^  It  is  another  world,"  says 
he,  ^*  to  that  we  were  in  first;  in  this  is  an  opulent  city,  but  not  a 
commercial  city.  I  believe  myself  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  brilliant  court,  but  1  know  not  in  what  city." 

^^  In  order  that  my  observer  might  not  perceive  that  his  jour- 
Dies  were  within  the  same  circle,  1  would  at  the  commencement 
of  each  jaunt  replace  the  bandage.  From  the  Summer  garden,  I 
would  transport  him  to  the  midst  of  the  Isle  of  Kretowsky;  on 
all  sides  are  baurgeoift  and  artisans  amusing  themselves  during 
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the  interval  of  labour,  some  playing  at  nine  pins,  and  others  pro- 
menading with  pipes  in  their  mouths;  some  extended  on  the  g^rasa 
with  their  wives  and  children,  take  tea  round  an  ample  copper 
boiler,  others  drink  beer,  or  eat  cold  meat,  or  take  milk,  on  a 
napkin  spread  on  the  sand.  They  sing  and  amuse  themselves;— 
'^  Sir,*'  says  my  aerial  traveller  to  me,  ^^  just  now  I  must  have 
been  in  France,  but  here  is  a  &ir  at  a  small  town  in  Germany; 
I  recognize  the  language,  the^songs,  the  accents  of  joy;  I  must 
be  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  where  we  were  just 
now." 

^^  On  a  sudden,  I  transport  my  traveller  to  Kammeni-ostroff. 
I  place  him  on  the  bridge,  the  enchanted  isle  displaying  itself 
before  us;  it  seems  to  float  on  silver  waves;  it  is  bordered  by 
voluptuous  groves  and  trees  of  a  majestic  height,  whose  foliage 
balances  itself  in  air.  In  the  bosom  of  this  amphitheatre  of  ver- 
dure, are  scattered  here  and  there  a  number  of  delicious  habita- 
tions, yellow,  white,  rose-colour,  sky-blue,  the  most  lively 
colours  unite  themselves  in  their  facades;  the  eye  cannot  divine 
in  what  manner  they  are  constructed;  they  seem  to  be  made  of 
porcelaine,  or  of  cartridge  paper,  delicately  cut  according  to 
ifancy,  and  painted  in  a  style  of  decoration;  they  appear  to  be- 
long to  France,  to  Italy,  to  England,  to  Holland,  to  China,  but 
their  enaembk  is  of  np  country.  The  climate  is  mild,  it  unites  all 
climates;  the  atmosphere  is  serene,  the  water  is  limpid,  the  agi- 
tation is  fresh  and  vigorous.  This  isle  is  surrounded  by  a  num- 
ber of  other  isles;  every  where  there  is  water,  every  where  there 
is  verdure,  every  where  there  is  nothing  but  fairyism  and  en- 
chantment.— '^  Sir,"  he  would  say,  ^*  I  know  not  where  I  am,  I 
know  neither  the  style  of  the  architecture,  nor  the  dimale*  nor 
Ae  vegetation." 

^^  I  would  then  transport  my  traveller  to  the  new  promenade 
near  the  Admiralty.  *^  Here  are  EngHsh,"  he  says,  *^  here  are 
Turks,  here  are  Spaniards,  here  are  Americans;  these  men  were 
bom  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus;  I  have  seen  these  nations 
in  prints,  they  are  here  in  nature,  they  are  busy,  they  promenade^ 
and  seem  to  shew  attention  to  each  other;  is  this  an  illusion,  or 
is  it  reality?  They  each  speak  their  own  language.  It  is  a  ren- 
dezvous of  different  nations,  but  not  of  merchants.  These  e^- 
fices  are  not  those  of  a  commercial  city.  Here  is  a  palace,  which 
must  be  the  habitation  of  a  great  monarch.  What  a  vast  extent, 
what  imposing  grandeur!  I  must  be  in  one  of  the  first  residences 
of  Kiiropc." 

*'*'  Thr  bandage  is  resumed,  and  my  traveller  is  transported  to 
ihe  perspective  of  Newsky.  ^^  Look  around  you,"  I  say  to  him, 
^^  examine.  Sir,  these  houses,  and  tell  me  where  you  think  you 
are."  '^  These  elegant  houses,  these  hotels  with  fiat  roofii,  one 
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meets  with,''  he  replies,  ^  in  Italy  and  France;  they  are  simple, 
and  of  an  agreeable  taste,  but  have  no  distinctive  mark  to  indi- 
cate their  country.  This  street  does  not  belong  to  London,  for 
London  has  no  granite;  its  streets  besides,  are  neither  so  large, 
nor  so  spacious.  Neither  Amsterdam  nor  Venice  offer  a  canal 
of  this  magnificence;  there  are  not  here  the  uniform  bricks  of 
Holland,  nor  the  gloomy  gondolas  on  the  lakes.  The  lakes  be- 
sides are  not  bordered  by  vast  streets  and  quays  of  granite,  nor 
do  ballustrades  of  iron  surround  the  waters  of  the  Amstd.  This 
street  surpasses  in  length  the  celebrated  streets  of  Berlin,  nor  do 
Turin  or  Florence  possess  any  of  the  dimensions  of  this.  I  do 
not  see  here  the  antique  monuments  of  Rome,  but  I  see  columns 
of  marble  (marble  and  granite  strike  one's  attention  every 
where);  every  where  I  observe  a  freshness  and  an  elegance 
vhich  I  have  seen  no  where  else.  Neither  London  nor  Vienna 
have  these  equipages;  there  die  movement  is  grand— -here  it  is 
Bioie  brisk  and  more  precipitate.  This  city,  Sir,  is  one  of  the 
irst  cities  of  Europe;  it  is  the  fifth  through  which  you  have  car- 
ried me,"  says  my  traveller  to  me. 

^  KeejMng  him  still  in  suspence,  I  place  him  suddenly  in  the 
middle  of  a  groupe  of  inhabitants  of  die  country.  He  sees  them 
m  the  Hay  Market;  he  is  frightened  at  their  thick  beards  and 
hrisded  chins;  these  men  in  l^ge  pelisses,  or  in  coarse  cloth,  and 
vidk  haixy  caps;  their  hairy  breasts  and  uncovered  necks;  their 
mandes  of  sackcloth;  their  shoes  of  the  bark  of  trees,  quite  sur- 
prise and  astonish  him.  ^^  What  carriages,"  he  says,  *^  what  har- 
ness! in  my  life  I  have  never  seeii  the  like.  What  is  the  meaning 
ol  those  girdles  of  wood  round  the  necks  of  the  horses?  E  veiy 
diing  is  rustic  and  vigorous— every  thing  is  strange,  even  to 
the  physiognomy  of  the  quadrupeds.  But  from  what  savage 
country  does  this  man  come,  who,  instead  of  a  carriage,  fastens 
his  horse  to  two  long  poles,  of  which  the  ends  joined  trail  upon 
the  earth  and  carry  the  produce  of  the  country?  never  have  I 
seen  any  thing  so  near  the  infancy  of  society,  and  its  misery. 
This,  Sir,  is  the  sixth  city  through  which  you  have  conducted 
ne;"  he  sajrs  to  me,  *^  these  men  and  these  carriages  are  foreign 
10  the  habitauons  which  surround  this  immense  place — ^you 
have  made  me  pass  from  one  extremity  of  civilization  to  thr 
edwr." 


ro 


DESCRIPTION  OF  MOSCOW. 

[From  the  Panoramft,  for  October  1812. J 

The  posseshinn  of  Moscow  being  at  this  moment  the  great  object  of  Buona- 
parte, as  affording  the  only  security  for  winter  quarters  for  Iiis  army,  the 
following  correct  description  of  tliat  important  and  beautiful  city  cannot 
prove  uninteresting  to  our  readers:— 

Moscow,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Czars,  is  situated  in  the  circle  of  its  own  name, 
in  the  fifty-fifth  degree  fort}^-five  minutes  latitude,  and  thirty- 
eighth  degree  East  longitude,  fourteen  hundred  and  fourteen 
miles  North-east  of  London.  It  stands  in  a  pleasant  plain,  on 
the  banks  of  the  River  Moskwa,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
Mr.  Hanway  says  that  river  runs  through  it,  and,  making  many 
windings,  adds  a  very  striking  beauty  to  the  city;  but  in  sum- 
mer it  is  in  many  places  shallow  and  unnavigable.  Several  emi- 
nences, interspersed  with  groves,  gardens  and  lawns,  form  the 
most  delightful  prospects.  It  is  built  somewhat  after  the  Eastern 
manner,  having  but  few  regulir  streets,  and  a  great  number  of 
houses  with  gardens.  The  number  of  churches  in  the  city  is 
computed  at  sixteen  hundred,  among  which  are  eleven  cathe- 
drals, and  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  parish  churches;  the 
rest  either  belong  to  convents,  or  may  be  considered  as  private 
chapels.  Near  the  churches  are  hung  up  several  large  bells, 
which  are  kept  continually  chiming.  The  famous  bell  is  of  a 
stupendous  size,  and,  our  author  observes,  affords  a  surprising 
proof  of  the  folly  of  those  who  caused  it  to  be  made.  This  bell 
is  four  hundred  and  forty  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-two  pounds  weight,  and  was  cast  in  the  reign  of  the 
Empress.  Anne;  but  the  beam  on  which  it  hung  being  burnt,  it 
fell,  and  a  large  piece  is  broke  out  of  it.  Many  of  the  churches 
have  gilt  steeples,  and  are  magnificently  decorated  within  with 
painting.  The  number  of  public  edifices  and  squares  at  Mos- 
cow amounts  to  forty-three:  only  a  part  of  the  streets  is  paved; 
they  are  in  general  very  dirty.  The  city  is  divided  into  four 
circles,  one  within  another.  The  interior  circle,  or  the  Kreme- 
lin,  which  signifies  a  fortress,  contains  the  following  remarka- 
ble buildings:  the  old  imperial  palace,  pleasure  houses,  and  sta- 
bles, a  victualling-house,  the  palace  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  patriarch,  nine  cathedrals,  five  convents,  four  parish  churches, 
the  arsenal,  with  the  public  colleges  and  other  offices.  All  the 
churches  in  the  Kremelin  have  beautiful  spires,  most  of  them 
gilt,  or  covered  with  silver.  The  architecture  is  in  the  Gothic 
taste,  but  the  inside  of  the  churches  is  richly  ornamented;  and 
the  pictures  of  the  saints  are  decorated  with  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones.  In  the  cathedral  called  Sobor,  which  has  no 
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less  than  nine  towers,  covered  with  copper  and  double  gilt,  is  a 
silver  branch  with  forty-eight  lights,  said  to  weigh  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  pounds*  Here  are  deposited,  in  silver 
shrines,  the  remains  of  three  archbishops,  and  in  a  box  of  gold 
is  a  robe  brought  from  Persia,  which  is  here  looked  upon  as  the 
identical  garment  worn  by  our  Saviour.  The  remains  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  the  Russian  £mpire  and  their  male  descendants 
are  interred  in  St*  Michael's  church,  and  those  of  their  consorts 
and  the  princesses  are  deposited  in  the  convent  of  Tschudow; 
all  these  structures  are  lofty,  spacious  and  built  with  stone.  This 
circle  is  three  hundred  fathoms  in  diameter,  and  surrounded 
vith  very  high  and  thick  walls,  flanked  with  six  towers,  planted 
vitb  cannon,  and  also  defended  by  deep  moats  and  ramparts* 
From  the  above  circle  you  pass  over  a  handsome  stone  bridge,. 
which  is  called  Kitagorod,  to  the  Chinese  Town*  There  are 
here  five  streets,  two  cathedrals,  eighteen  parish  churches,  four 
convents,  thirteen  noblemen's  houses,  and  nine  public  edifices: 
these  are<— the  chief  dispensary,  in  which  the  medicines  are 
kept,  of  china  porcelain,  decorated  with  the  imperial  arms,  and 
from  this  place  the  whole  empire  is  supplied  with  medicines— 
the  Mint,  which  is  a  superb  structure,  a  magazine  or  ware- 
house, to  which  all  goods  are  brought  before  they  have  paid 
duty — the  Custom-house — the  Ambassador's  palace,  which  is 
converted  into  a  silk  manufactory* — a  Printing  house — a  Court 
of  Judicature— the  Physic  Garden — and  the  Exchange,  in 
which  there  are  about  a  thousand  handsome  shops;  here  all  com- 
mercial affairs  are  transacted,  particularly  what  relates  to  the 
trade  with  China,  whence  this  circle  contains  many  merchants* 
This  part  of  the  city  is  fortified  by  a  pretty  high  wall,  strength- 
ened with  twelve  towers  and  strong  bulwarks*  The  third  circle 
iiUTounds  the  former,  and  is  named  Bielorogod,  or  the  White 
Town,  from  a  white  wall  with  which  it  is  encompassed;  it  is 
also  called  Czars  I'Town*  The  Neglina  runs  through  this  part 
of  the  city,  from  north  to  south:  but  though  there  are  in  this 
circle  several  kneses,  boyars,  merchants,  and  tradesmen,  it  is  in 
many  parts  very  dirty,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  very  mean; 
it  includes  seventy  six  parish  churches,  seven  abbeys,  eleven 
convents,  and  nine  public  edifices*  There  are  two  palaces,  a 
cannon  foundery,  two  markets,  a  brewhouse,  a  magazine  of  pro- 
visions, the  salt-fish  harbour,  and  the  Bazil  garden.  At  the  tim- 
ber market  are  sold  new  wooden  houses,  which  may  be  taken  to 
|Meces  and  put  together  again  where  the  purchaser  pleases*  The 
faurtb  circle  is  called  Semlanoigorod,  that  is  a  town  surrounded 
with  ramparts  of  earth;  it  incloses  the  three  preceding  parts,  and 
its  ramparts  include  an  area  of  great  extent*  The  entrance  was 
fimnerly  by  thirty -four  gates  of  timber,  and  two  of  stone,  but  at 
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present  only  the  two  last  are  standing.  Over  one  of  these  gates 
is  a  mathematical  school  and  an  observatory.  This  circle  con- 
tains a  hundred  and  three  parish  churches,  two  convents,  an  im- 
perial stable,  an  arsenal  for  artillery,  a  mint,  a  magazine  for 
provisions,  and  a  cloth  manufactory; — round  these  principal 
parts  of  the  city  lie  the  suburbs  which  are  of  a  great  extent,  and 
contain  sixty  parish  churches  and  ten  convents.  These  suburbs 
resemble  villages  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  except  the  Ger- 
man quarter,  which  is  the  largest  and  handsomest,  and  contains 
two  Lutheran  churches,  a  grammar  school,  a  Calvinist  churchy 
and  a  Romish  church.  This  suburb  is  situated  towards  the  East, 
on  the  river  Yansa;  to  the  West  of  \t  lies  the  palace  of  Annenhof, 
which  has  a  good  garden,  and  towards  the  North  is  a  large  and 
stately  hospitaL  A  little  farther  to  the  West  stands  the  pidace  of 
the  Empress  Elizabeth.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  supposed 
to  amount  to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand;  these  consist  of 
statesmen,  noble  families  and  their  servants,  merchants^  priests^ 
monks,  and  servants  belonging  to  the  churches;  mechanicsy  la- 
bourers, carriers,  sledge  drivers,  &c.  &c. 
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Cominunicatc'd  b^  herself,  in  a  Letter  to  M.  Meister,  and  never  before  pub- 

Lklicd,  either  in  the  original  or  in  £ii((Ksh* 

[From  the  Panorama,  for  October  1813.] 

[Mademoiselle  dc  Clairon,  the  celebrated  French  actress,  died  in  January 
1803,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  Tlie  uncommon  noises,  \f  hich  are  tbc 
subject  of  this  letter,  are  mentioned  in  the  Mennoirs  of  that  artreaa,  s  tnns- 
1atif>n  of  which  was  published  in  London  a  few  years  since.  We  have  little 
faith  v\  the  marvellous,  btit  the  narrative  is  curious,  and,  as  an  interestinr 
trait  of  human  nature,  deserves  to  be  preserved.  The  letter  was  addreaacd 
lo  M.  ^enry  Meister,  a  native  of  Zurich,  who  resided  much  at  Paris  rn  the 
rhancter  of  literary  agent  to  the  Empress  of  Russia  and  several  of  the 
northern  potentates.  M.  Meister  printed  many  works,  none  of  which  have 
been  translated  into  our  language,  excepting  his  Letters  on  England,  whitli 
include  an  elegant  French  letter  wi-itten  by  the  Margravine  of  Anapaeb» 
with  whom  he  was  long  in  correspondence,  and  from  whose  husband,  tko 
late  Margrave,  he  received  a  pension.] 

Paris,  12/A  January,  1787. 

MY  youth,  and  the  reception  I  met  with  on  the  stage  at  the 
Opera-Theatre,  and  that  of  the  Comedic-Fran^oise,  in  the  year 
1 743,  procured  me  much  attention  from  a  number  of  young  fops 
and  old  voluptuaries. 

I  was  honoured  likewise  with  the  notice  of  some  gentlemen 
of  good  sense  and  politeness.  Of  this  number  was  M.  de  S         , 

*  ComniSnicated  by  the  Rev.  W.  Dupre. 
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a  gendeman,  who  was  greatly  struck  by  my  figure  and  attrac- 
Uons*  He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  in  Brittany;  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  of  a  good  shape,  and  handsome  person.  He 
composed  in  verse  with  great  elegance.  Hil  air  and  manner  dis- 
covered that  he  had  received  the  most  finished  education,  and 
had  been  accustomed  to  keep  the  best  company.  The  reserve 
and  timidity  of  his  address  were  such,  that  his  passion  for  me . 
was  only  to  be  discovered  in  his  eyes  and  the  respectfulness  of 
his  behaviour.  After  he  had  attended  me  a  considerable  time 
behind  the  scenes,  I  admitted  of  his  visits  at  my  own  house,  and 
gave  him  reason  to  believe  he  had  inspired  me  with  a  mutual 
attachment.  Perceiving  this,  he  waited  with  patience  till  time 
produced  more  tender  sentiments  in  his  favor;  and  who  can  tell 
what  might  have  followed  had  not  my  prudence  and  curiosity 
suggested  a  number  of  questions^  his  candor  in  replying  to 
which  entirely  defeated  his  hopes.  I  discovered,  that,  being 
ashamed  of  inheriting  a  fortune  acquired  by  trade,  he  had  im- 
prudendy  sold  the  estate  bequeathed  him  by  his  father,  in  order 
to  purchase  one  which  should  intitle  him  to  rank  at  Paris  as  a 
marquis. 

When  a  man  is  ashamed  of  his  own  condition  in  life  he  has 
no  cause  in  my  opinion  to  be  oiTended  with  any  one  who  shall 
happen  to  despise  him.  His  temper  was  melancholic,  and  he 
was  much  given  to  conceive  aversions  and  hatred.  In  his  own 
opinion  he  knew  so  much  of  the  world  that  he  thought  himself 
obliged  to  shun  and  dcfspise  all  mankind,  so  that  he  wishe'd  to 
lead  a  recluse  life,  and  had  hopes  that  he  could  prevail  on  me  to 
ace  no  one  but  himself.  This  was  a  plan  of  life  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  me.  I  was  to  be  held  by  a  wreath  of  flowers,  but 
could  not  submit  to  be  bound  in  an  iron  chain.  From  this  time, 
oar  interviews,  which  were  daily,  became  less  and  less  frequent, 
and  were  in  a  little  time  reduced  to  visits  of  ceremony.  I  saw 
the  necessity,  and  I  broke  off  our  connection  and  destroyed  his 
hopes. 

This  indifference  on  my  part  brought  on  him  a  fit  of  sickness. 
During  his  illness  I  shewed  him  every  mark  of  attention;  but 
my  constant  refusal  to  fall  into  his  scheme  of  living  prevented 
his  recovery.  This  poor  young  man  had  unfortunately  given  his 
brother-in-law  a  general  power  to  act  in  his  affairs,  and  he  had 
received  money  for  him,  which  he  detained  as  part  of  his  wife's 
fortune.  This  proceeding  reduced  M.  de  S  ■  ■  to  very  great 
distress,  and  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  accepting  my  offer 
uf  the  litde  mone}*  I  could  assist  him  with  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary comforts  during  his  illness.  When  I  think  of  the  abject 
condition  he  was  brought  under  by  this  cruel  treatment  on  the 
part  of  his  sister's  husband,  I  am  distressed  beyond  measure, 

Vol- I.  NeivSerits,  *      1^ 
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and  you  must  yourself,  my  dear  Henry,  feel  the  necessity  of 
ketpingita  secret  from  all  the  world.  I  revere  his  memory^ 
and  would  on  no  account  abandon  it  to  the  cruel  compassion  of 
mankind.  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  revealetl  this  circumstance 
to  any  living  creature,  and  it  is  from  the  grt^at  esteem  I  bear 
yo*i  that  I  now  do  it;  at  the  same  time  that  I  beg  you  to  observe 
the  most  religious  silence  on  the  subject.  After  some  delay,  he 
was  put  in  possession  of  his  just  right,  but  his  health  was  never 
restored  to  him.  As  I  supposed  my  absence  might  be  of  benefit 
and  tend  to  a  recovery,  I  forebore  to  visit  him;  and,  from  my 
ct  ising  to  do  so,  I  refused  to  receive  any  letter  that  came  from 
him. 

Two  years  and  a  half  had  elapsed  from  the  commencement 
of  our  acquaintance  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  his  last  mo- 
ments he  had  entreated  me  to  see  him  once  more,  but  my  frien^is 
persuaded  me  from  it.  He  died,  and  had  nobody  with  him  when 
he  drew  his  last  breath  but  his  servants,  and  an  elderly  lady  who 
had  lived  with  htm  for  some  little  time  before.  He  had  apart- 
ments at  that  time  on  the  Boulevards,  near  the  Chaussee  Dan- 
tin,  in  one  of  the  houses  then  lately  built  on  the  spot. 

I  lived  at  that  time  with  my  mother  in  the  Rue  de  Bussi^near 
the  Rue  de  Seine  and  St.  Germain's  Abbey.  I  was  accustomed 
to  give  frequent  suppers  to  my  friends.  My  constant  visitors 
were,  the  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse,  some  of  the  actors,  that 
worthy  friend  Pipelet,  whom  you  recollect  with  so  much  regard, 
and  Rosely,  belonging  to  the  same  theatre  as  I  did,  a  young 
man  of  good  fiimily,  very  promising,  and  of  an  excellent  under- 
standing. Forty  years  ago  these  little  suppers  were  more  gay 
than  the  entertainments,  magnificent  as  they  are,  of  the  present 
day.  At  one  of  my  suppers,  just  as  I  had  finished  singing  an  air 
which  had  given  great  satisfaction  to  my  guests,  and  which  they 
expressed  with  rapturous  applause,  the  clock  striking  eleven  at 
this  same  time,  we  heard  the  most  doleful  cry^  continued  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  with  so  mournful  an  emphasis,  that  the  whole 
company  sat  looking  at  each  other  with  astonishment*  For  my 
part,  I  fainted  away,  and  it  was  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
I  could  be  brought  to  life. 

When  I  recovered  my  senses,  the  keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse, 
who  was  fond  of  me,  and  rather  of  a  jealous  disposition,  obser- 
ved, with  a  malicious  sneer,  that,  when  I  made  my  assignations, 
I  «hould  be  c;ireful  that  my  signals  were  less  dismal  and  alarm- 
ing. I  was  nettled  by  this  sarcasm,  and  I  replied,  that,  ^  as  I  was 
quiii  mistress  of  my  own  conduct,  there  was  little  necessity  for 
signals,  and  that  what  he  was  pleased  to  style  such  had  little  the 
appearance  of  being  a  prelude  to  those  delicious  moments  which 
lovers  expect  on  an  assignation.'  The  agitation  and  tremor  I 
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was  in  after  this  alarm,  my  pale  looks,  some  teats  which  I  could 
not  help  shedding  upon  the  occasion^  and  my  entreati^  s  to  the 
company  to  sit  up  with  me  some  part  of  the  night,  were  so  many 
proofs  that  I  was  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  that  which  had  so 
much  alarmed  them.  We  discoursed  a  great  deal  on  the  subject 
of  the  uncommon  noiscy  and  concluded  on  setting  a  watch  in  the 
street  to  discover,  if  possible,  from  whence  it  proceeded* 

In  short,  the  like  noise  was  heard  at  the  same  hour  for  sev- 
eral nights  after,  seeming  to  proceed  from  the  air.  It  was  heard 
not  only  by  my  own  people  but  by  the  neighbours  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  police.  As  it  was  nearest  my  windows  I  could  have 
Bo  doubt  but  that  the  noise  was  intended  for  me,  and  for  no  one 
else.  I  rarely  supped  from  home,  but,  when  I  did,  my  family 
heard  nothing  more  than  common  whilst  I  was  abroad.  Some- 
times, on  my  return  home,  whilst  I  was  perhaps  making  inquiries 
of  my  mother  or  some  of  the  family  if  any  thing  had  happened, 
the  noise  would  be  heard  betwixt  me  and  them. 

One  evening  after  I  had  supped  with  the  resident  de  R  , 
he  was  pleased  to  accompany  me  home,  lest  any  accident  should 
happen  to  me  by  the  way.  Just  as  he  was  taking  leave  of  me  at 
my  own  door,  the  noise  was  heard  as  if  proceeding  betwixt  us 
both.  The  story  of  this  uncommon  visitation  was  current 
throughout  Paris,  and  not  unknown  to  him;  but,  nevertheless  he 
was  put  into  his  carriage,  and  returned  home  more  dead  than 
alive.  Another  time  I  begged  my  brother  actor,  Rosely,  to  ac- 
company me  to  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  to  purchase  some  articles 
I  wanted,  and  afterwards  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mademoiselle  dc-  St. 
Phalieo,  at  her  lodgings  near  St.  Denis-Gate.  The  subj<  rt  of 
our  discourse,  by  the  way,  was,  concerning  this  apparition^  (for 
so  it  began  now  to  be  styled,)  and  this  young  man,  who  did  not 
wapt  for  understanding,  having  never  heard  the  noise^  had  litde 
£EUth  in. the  matter,  though  he  was  much  struck  with  the  story. 
He  advised  me  to  call  upon  the  apparition  at  that  moment,  and 
promised  to  have  faith,  if  it  answered  me.  From  rashness,  or  a 
want  of  consideration,  I  did  as  he  desired  me,  and  the  cry  was 
repeated  three  several  times  in  the  most  frightful  manner.  This 
happened  just  before  we  got  to  the  door  of  our  friend.  Made- 
moiselle de  Phalien's  lodgings;  and,  when  we  arrived  there,  we 
were  both,  from  the  fright,  in  such  a  state  of  insensibility,  that  it 
was  as  much  as  the  whole  house  could  do  to  recover  us. 

After  this  dreadful  alarm,  I  continued  for  some  months  with- 
out disturbance  from  the  noise^  and  had  hopes  that  I  should 
never  hear  it  again;  but  herein  I  had  greatly  deceived  myself. 
On  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin,  some  theatrical  performances 
Were  commanded  at  Versailles,  at  which  place  we  were  to  re* 
giain  for  three  days.  A  sufficient  number  of  lodgings  had  been 
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omitted  to  be  provided  for  the  company,  and  Madame  Grandval 
was  without  an}'*  I  waited  with  her  whilst  inquiry  was  made 
after  one,  but  no  lodging  was  to  be  had;  and,  it  being  three 
o'clock  in  the  nu>ming,  I  mude  her  an  offer  of  one  of  the  two 
beds  in  a  room,  which  was  engaged  for  me  in  the  avenue  of  St* 
Cloud*  This  offer  she  accepted;  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  she 
had  retired  to  her  bed,  I  got  into  my  own,  and  whilst  the 
maid-servant  who  attended  me,  was  undressing  herself,  and  pre- 
paring to  lie  by  my  side,  I  happened  to  say,  we  are  now  in  a 
manner  out  of  the  world;  it  is  shocking  bad  weather,  surely  the 
noise  will  not  follow  us  here*  No  sooner  had  I  pronounced  the 
words,  than  it  was  heard*  Madame  Grandval  exclaimed,  that  hell 
itself  had  certainly  broke  loose,  and  she  ran  about  the  house  iq 
her  shift  like  a  woman  possessed.  We  none  of  us  slept  a  wink 
the  whole  night*  This  was  the  last  time,  however,  that  we  ever 
heard  this  kind  of  noise* 

Seven  or  eight  days  afterwards,  whilst  I  was  in  discourse  with 
my  usual  society  of  friends,  exactly  at  the  hour  of  eleven,  we 
heard  the  report  of  a  musket,  fired,  as  we  thought,  against  one  o( 
my  windows*  All  of  us  heard  the  report,  and  saw  the  flash,  yet 
not  a  single  pane  of  glass  received  the  smallest  damage.  We  all 
concludt:d,  that  this  was  an  attempt  to  take  away  my  life,  which^ 
for  the  present  being  frustrated,  it  would  be.prudent  to  be  guard- 
ed against  for  the  future*  Accordingly,  the  keeper  of  the  Privy 
Purse  applied  to  M.  de  Marville,  at  that  time  Lieutenant  de 
Police,  and  his  friend*  Search  was  made  the  same  night  in  the 
houses  opposite  to  mine,  and  a  watch  placed;  even  my  own 
house  was  diligendy  examined,  and  a  number  of  spies  placed  in 
the  street*  Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  die  same  noise 
continued  for  three  months,  as  if  it  were  a  musket  discharged  at 
my  window,  yet  no  one  could  discover  from  whence  it  proceM- 
ed*  The  reality  of  what  I  have  been  narrating  is  recorded  in  the 
registers  of  the  police*  I  was  now  become  accustomed  to  tlw 
evening  gun,  and  thought  it  very  civil  in  the  apparition  to  amuse 
me  thus  with  tricks  of  legerdemain* 

One  night,  during  warm  weather,  the  keeper  of  the  privy 
purse  and  I,  not  thinking  of  the  hour,  or  the  apparition^  had 
opened  the  window,  and  were  leaning  over  the  balcony,  when 
the  clock  struck  eleven*  At  that  moment  we  heard  the  usual  re- 
port of  the  musket,  which  drove  us  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
where  we  lay  as  if  struck  dead*  As  soon  as  we  were  recoviered 
of  our  fright,  and  had  found  that  we  had  received  no  hurt,  we 
compared  notes,  and  found  that  each  of  us  had  received  a  vio- 
lent cuff;  he  on  the  left  side  of  his  head,  and  I  on  the  right*  Re- 
covered from  our  fright,  we  laughed  most  immoderately,  like 
two  fools  as  we  were*  The  next  night,  nothing  particular  hap 
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pened,  but  the  night  after,  being  invited  by  Mademoiselle  Du- 
menil,  to  make  one  at  a  party  given  at  her  house,  I  got  into  a 
hackney-coach  to  go  thither  about  eleven  o^clock,  accompanied 
by  my  waiting-maid.  It  happened  to  be  a  clear  moon-light  night, 
and,  as  the  coach  passed  along  the  Boulevards,  which  was  then 
nearly  built  over,  and  whilst  I  was  taking  notice  of  the  houses 
that  had  been  erected,  my  attendant  asked  me  if  it  was  not  here 
that  M.  de  S  died?  To  this  question  I  replied,  that,  accord- 

ing to  what  I  had  been  told,  it  must  be  in  one  of  those  two 
houses,  pointing  at  the  same  time  with  my  finger*  Immediately 
the  report  of  a  gun  was  heard,  as  before  at  my  house,  seemingly 
issuing  from  one  of  the  two  I  had  pointed  at.  The  coachman, 
supposing  we  were  attacked  by  robbers,  whipped  his  horses  to 
mend  their  pace,  and  we  arrived  at  Mademoiselle  Dumenil's,  in 
a  state  of  mind  more  easily  to  be  conceived  than  described.  For 
my  own  part,  I  did  not  recover  from  the  fright  for  a  considera- 
ble time.  But,  after  this  night,  the  same  noise  was  never  heard 
more;  another,  like  that  of  clapping  hands ^  succeeded  it. 

This  was  continued,  and  appeared  to  be  regulated  according 
to  time,  or  measure.  As  the  indulgence  of  the  public  had  ac- 
customed me  to  hear  sounds  of  that  sort  very  frequently,  I  was 
inattentive  to  th^e  until  some  of  my  friends  remarked  to  me, 
their  having  taken  particular  notice  that  this  noise  was  repeated 
constantly  at  my  door,  at  the  hour  of  eleven-  "  We  hear  it  very 
distinctly,  (said  they,)  and  yet  we  see  nobody;  this  must  cer- 
tainly be  something  of  the  same  kind  with  those  noises  you  have 
heard  before." 

As  there  appeared  nothing  so  very  frightful  in  this  noise^  as  in 
the  others  before  heard,  I  have  lost  die  recollection  of  the  length 
of  its  continuance.  As  little  did  I  attend  to  certain  melodious 
sounds  which  I  heard  some  time  afterwards.  It  seemed  as  if  some 
^ne  voice  ws^  preluding  or  humming  over  an  air,  preparatory  to 
the  execution  of  it.  The  sounds  seemed  to  begin  at  some  little 
distance  from  my  door,  and  to  cease  when  arrived  at  it:  and,  as 
in  the  cases  already  related,  they  were  followed,  were  distinct- 
ly heard,  yet  nothing  was  ever  discovered  that  could  occasion 
them. 

At  the  end  of  about  two  years  and  a  half,  nothing  extraordi- 
nary was  ever  heard  by  me,  or  any  one  of  my  family.  About 
that  time,  I  found  the  house  I  occupied,  from  its  neighbourhood 
to  the  market,  and  the  number  of  persons  inhabiting  under  the 
same  roof,  to  be  disagreeable.  I  wished  for  a  more  quiet  situa- 
tion, not  only  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  it,  in  order  that  I 
might  pursue  my  studies  without  interruption,  but  because  my 
health,  which  was  declining,  required  it.  Besides,  I  was  some- 
what more  easy  in  point  ol  circumstances,  and  I  wished  to  im- 
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prove  them  still  more.  I  was  told  of  a  house  in  the  Rue  du  Ma- 
rais,  which  went  at  the  rent  of  twelve  hundred  livres.  Tht:y  in- 
formed me  that  it  had  been  occupied  for  forty  years  by  Racine; 
that  it  was  in  this  very  house  that  he  composed  his  immortal 
works,  and  that  he  died  in  it:  that,  after  his  death,  it  had  been 
inhabited  by  the  pathetic  Lecouvreur,  and  that  she  likewise  had 
died  in  it.  The  very  walls  of  such  a  mansion,  (thought  I)  will 
inspire  me  with  the  sublimity  of  the  author,  and  the  pathos  of 
the  actress:  this  shall  be  my  dwelling  place;  therein  will  I  lue, 
and  therein  will  I  die!  Accordingly,  I  agreed  to  take  it,  and  I 
affixed  a  bill  upon  the  apartment;^  I  was  about  to  quit. 

Amongst  the  numbers  who  were  in  search  of  a  house  to  re- 
side in,  there  were  many  who  came  out  of  mere  curiosity  to  look 
at  me.  As  I  was  rarely  to  be  seen  off  the  stage,  some  people  were 
desirous  to  view  me  when  at  home,  and  without  the  disguise  of 
the  theatre.  They  wished  to  hear  what  I  should  say,  when  I  had  no 
speech  put  into  my  mouth  from  the  works  of  Racine,  Comeille, 
or  Voltaire.  I  am  inclined  to  hope,  that  I  have  not  less  morality 
off  the  stage  than  on  it;  and  that  my  conduct  and  sentiments  are 
decently  consistent:  hut  you  know  that  my  stature  is  diminutive, 
and  you  must  undoubtedly  have  heard  it  asserted,  that  I  was  near 
six  feet  high.  Now,  as  at  home,  I  employed  none  of  those  arti- 
fices which  I  practised  in  the  theatre,  I  was  there  wholly  myself; 
and  I  feared  lest  people,  finding  me  shorter  than  they  expected, 
might  report  me  to  be  shorter  than  I  am.  I  had  learned,  that 
whoever  expects  to  benefit  by  an  intercourse  with  men,  must  en* 
deavour  to  deceive  them;  fortunately  for  me,  my  countr}inen 
were  at  that  time  little  given  to  make  reflections  on  things,  and 
I  had  reason  to  think  they  believed  that  I  grew  daily  taller  and 
taller.  But  you  will  say,  why  this  digression?  Your  story  is  al- 
ready spun  out  to  too  great  a  length.  A  truce  with  your  remarks, 
and  finish  your  narrative. 

I  confess  your  reprehension  is  very  just;  but  you  asked  me  for 
this  history;  I  know  not  what  you  mean  to  do  with  it,  yet  I 
think  I  ought  to  omit  no  circumstance  relating  to  it;  there  is  not 
a  single  word  that  I  trace  with  my  pen  but  brings  to  my  recol- 
lection how  near  you  are  to  my  heart.  Is  it  my  fault  if  my  feel- 
ing heart  continues  to  deceive  me  in  spite  of  years,  sickness,  and 
misfortune?  It  is  to  you  I  write;  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
you  attend  to  my  little  narrative,  and  will  overlook  the  tedious 
dulness  of  it,  with  all  that  good  humour  which  renders  you  so 
dear  to  your  friends,  and  gains  you  so  much  esteem  in  all  the 
societies  of  which  you  make  a  part.  Alas!  it  is  with  regret  that 
I  quit  these  pleasing  ideas  to  pursue  the  sequel  of  my  story. 

One  day  I  was  informed  that  an  elderly  lady  wished  to  see  my 
apartments,  and,  as  it  is  a  rule  with  me  to  pay  the  utmost  posi^i- 
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Ue  respect  to  age,  I  waited  upon  her  immediately.  A  certain 
emotion,  for  which  I  was  not  able  to  account,  caused  me  to  ex- 
amine her  person  from  head  to  foot,  and  my  emotion  was  fur- 
ther increased,  when  I  observed  her  doing  the  same  with  me.  I 
pressed  her  to  take  a  seat,  which  she  did,  and  indeed  we  had 
both  of  us  need  enough  of  being  seated*  We  continued  silent  for 
some  time,  but  the  ey^es  of  both  of  us  discovered  a  desire  of 
speakmg.  She  knew  of  course  who  I  was,  but  I  had  no  know- 
ledge of  her  person;  she  therefore  considered  it  as  incumbent 
upon  her  to  break  this  silence;  accordingly  she  began  nearly  in 
the  following  manner. 

^^  It  is  a  long  time,  Mademoiselle,  since  I  have  had  a  most 
earnest  desire  of  ranking  myself  amongst  the  number  of  your 
acquaintance;  as  I  am  no  frequenter  of  the  theatre,  and  as  I  have 
DO  knowledge  of  any  person  who  has  the  happiness  to  visit  you, 
and  being  moreover  unwilling  to  address  you  by  letter,  lest  any 
explanation  in  that  way  might  leave  room  for  suspicions,  and 
thus  defeat  my  purposes,  I  have  therefore  taken  advantage  of 
thi'  bill  you  have  affixed  for  letting  your  apartment,  to  intor- 
du«  ;^  myself,  and  enjoy  the  satisfaction  I  have  so  long  sought 
after.  Yo\i  will  be  good  enough  to  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  ta- 
ken; it  is  not  to  hire  your  lodgings  that  I  come  hither,  they  are, 
indeed,  above  my  simple  means;  but  I  beg,  however,  you  will 
permit  me  to  see  them;  any  place  which  you  have  made  your  re- 
sidence must  be  interesting  to  my  curiosity;  your  talents  have  ob- 
tained you  such  a  degree  of  fame  as  can  leave  no  doubt  of  your 
understanding,  and  I  see  now  that  I  have  not  been  deceived  in 
the  account  I  have  received  of  your  person;  I  wish  to  know  only 
if  the  description  I  have  had  of  your  apartments  are  equally 
exact,  that  I  may  follow  my  unhappy  friend  step  by  step  through 
«11  his  hopes  and  disquietudes.'' 

To  this  I  hastily  replied.  You  cannot  but  see,  Madam,  that 
I  am  already  much  surprised,  and  even  alarmed,  at  your  dis- 
course; and  every  word  that  proceeds  from  your  lips  does  but 
increast;  my  astonishment  more  and  more.  I  must  therefore  in- 
sist that  you  explain  yourself  as  to  your  errand  hither,  of  whom 
it  is  you  speak,  and  who  you  are  yourself.  I  am  not  one  who 
can  submit  to  be  trifled  with.  You  must,  Madam,  either  ex- 

Elain  yourself  to  my  satisfaction,  or  I  must  beg  you  to  leave  my 
ouHe. 
^^  You  are  to  know,  Mademoiselle,"  continued  she,  ^*  that  I 
w»s  'hd  most  intimate  friend  of  the  deceased  M.  de  S — ' — ,  and 
thr  onlv  one  he  permitted  visits  from  during  the  last  year  of  his 
life.  We  have  passed  whole  days  together  talking  solely  of  you; 
one  while  speaking  of  you  as  a  divinity,  another  time  denounc- 
iug  you  to  be  a  fury;  I  at  the  same  time  conjuring  him  to  think 
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of  you  no  more,  and  he  declaring  that  his  love  of  you  should 
accompany  him  beyond  the  grave.  But  I  perceive  that  your  eyes 
are  swimming  in  tears;  you  will  just  allow  me  to  intrude  only 
so  far  as  to  ask  what  could  induce  you  to  make  his  life  so  mise- 
rable; and  why  you  refused  one,  who  entertained  so  violent  an 
aflPection  for  you,  the  consolation  of  seeing  you  once  more?'* 

The  heart  is  not  to  be  controlled,  replied  I.  M.  de  S  ■  was 
a  deserving  man,  and  had  many  good  qualities,  but  his  temper 
was  vindictive,  melancholy,  and  absolute,  so  that  I  dreaded  his 
love,  as  much  as  I  disliked  his  company.  To  have  satisfied  him 
I  must  have  renounced  all  human  society,  and  must  have  given 
up  my  profession;  I  was  as  proud  as  I  was  poor;  it  was  ever  my 
maxim,  and  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  be  so,  to  be  under  obli- 
gations to  no  one,  and  to  depend  for  support  upon  my  own  in- 
dustry. I  had  a  partiality  for  him,  and  therefore  I  strove  what 
I  could  to  make  him  entertain  principles  more  consistent  with 
propriety  and  justice;  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  I  could  not  prevail 
with  him;  so  that,  finding  his  infatuation  to  proceed  rather  from 
violence  of  temper  than  the  force  of  his  passion  for  me,  I  came 
to  the  determination,  which  I  resolutely  kept,  of  breaking  oflP 
all  connexion  with  him.  The  reason  why  I  refused  to  visit  nim 
in  his  last  moments,  was,  because  the  sight  would  have  over- 
powered my  feelings,  and  because,  had  I  after  that  persisted  in 
my  former  resolution,  I  should  but  have  appeared  the  more 
cruel  and  inexorable;  and,  had  I  complied  with  his  wishes,  I 
should  have  made  myself  the  most  miserable  of  women.  You 
have  now,  madam,  heard  the  motives  of  my  conduct,  which  I 
flatter  myself  is  not  altogether  so  blame  worthy. 

^^  I  am  far  from  blaming  it,"  rejoined  the  old  lady.  ^'  I  should 
think  myself  guilty  of  great  injustice  if  I  did;  we  owe  no  sacri- 
fice of  ourselves  but  to  our  vows,  to  our  parents,  or  our  bene- 
factors; and,  in  this  last  respect,  I  know  well  it  is  not  you  who 
were  under  obligations,  for  I  have  heard  him  express  how 
greatly  he  was  in  your  debt  on  that  score;  but  his  overbearing 
disposition,  and  his  love  tyrannized  over  him;  he  was  not  mas- 
ter of  himself,  and  your  last  refusal  to  see  him  certainly  hasten* 
ed  his  end.  When  his  servant  returned  with  the  message,  ex- 
actly at  half  an  hour  past  ten  oVlock,  (for  he  counted  every  mi- 
nute as  it  passed  after  he  had  sent  him  to  your  house,)  and  told 
him  that  you  w^ere  positively  determined  never  to  see  him  more, 
he  remained  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  then,  taking  me  by  the 
hand,  he  pressed  it  in  an  agony  which  alarmed  me,  pronouncing 
these  words  at  the  same  time,  *  Oh  the  cruel  woman!  She  shall 
suffer  for  this  refusal — I  will  haunt  her  as  long-  after  death  as  I 
have  followed  her  xvhilst  livingP  I  endeavoured  to  sooth  him, 
but  he  was  no  more." 
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I  believe,  my  dear  fnend,  I  need  not  tell  you  what  I  felt 
when  the  old  gentlewoman  pronounced  these  last  words;  the 
correspondence  betwixt  them  and  the  noises  I  had  so  repeatedly 
been  tormented  with,  instantly  rushed  upon  my  mind,  and  filled 
me  with  terror  and  astonishment.  I  at  first  imagined  that  all  the 
powers  of  Heaven  and  Hell  had  combined  to  render  my  life 
wretched;  but  the  quiet  I  afterwards  experienced,  and  time, 
with  the  aid  of  reason  and  reflection,  restored  calmness  to  my 
breast.  I  thought  within  myself,  that,  as  the  course  of  things 
oootinued  to  be  always  the  same  in  the  universe,  so  was  it  not 
possible  that  a  dead  body  should  be  restored  to  life;  that,  as  the 
existence  of  a  God  was  discoverable  in  every  thing  around  us, 
he  most  be  just  and  merciful;  and,  that  when  He,  in  his  appoint- 
ed time,  thought  proper  to  summon  any  living  soul  to  quit  this 
earth,  there  could  be  no  return  to  it.  And,  I  said  to  myself, 
who  am  I  that  I  should  suppose  I  am  become  an  object  of  Al- 
mighty vengeance?  Though  He  might  judge  proper  in  his  wis- 
dom  to  discover,  by  some  alteration  of  the  usual  progress  of  na- 
ture, either  his  wrath  or  his  beneficence,  and  thereby  shew  that 
the  race  of  man  is  the  object  of  his  care;  yet  that  any  individual 
of  mankind,  who,  compared  to  the  whole  of  the  human  race,  is 
but  as  a  grain  of  sand  to  this  globe  of  earth  which  we  inhabit, 
should  become  the  marked  victim  of  his  chastisement,  seems 
neither  probable  nor  consistent.  Let  us  praise  him,  let  us  merit 
his  divine  protection,  and  let  us  not  be  presumptuous. 

Reasoning  in  this  manner,  scrutinizing  into  my  own  con- 
science, and  finding  nothing  in  whatever  had  happened  that 
could  tend  either  to  my  edification  or  correction,  I  have  been 
inclined  to  think  the  whole  of  what  I  have  related  to  be  the  ef- 
fects of  chance.  I  know  not  the  nature  of  chance;  but  this  I  can 
venture  to  believe,  that  what  is  so  termed,  has  the  greatest  in- 
fluence over  all  that  is  passing  in  this  world. 

Tou  are  now  released.  This  is  the  whole  of  my  history,  and 
of  my  observations  on  it.  Make  what  use  of  them  you  please. 
If  it  be  your  intentions  to  communicate  this  letter  to  any  one,  I 
beg  of  you  only,  in  that  case,  to  use  the  initial  of  the  name;  I 
have  sent  it  to  you  at  length,  that  you  may  judge  by  such  confi- 
dence, as  well  as  by  the  labour  which  this  letter  has  cost  me  in 
penning,  under  my  present  weakness  of  body  and'  mind,  the 
perfect  attachment  and  very  high  esteem,  with  which  I  am,  &c. 
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THE  ftfBt  ptrt  of  the  lbllowiii|p  quSmt  poem  is  in  old  conporition  hy  an  !»• 
known  hand;  the  second  p«it  was  written  by  the  cekbrated  Mr.  Ralpk 
Erskine^  heretolbre  minister  in  DunfeniiUne»  and  one  of  the  most  activ« 
leaders  of  that  class  of  Presbyteriiins,  known  eren  to  the  present  timeii  by 
the  name  of  Seceders  fW>m  the  estabUshed  church  of  Scotland.  The  good 
man  harl  been  of  opinion,  that  tmokers,  while  they  were  indulging  the^ 
appetite  for  the  fiimes  of  tobacco^  might  be  worse  employed  than  ia  oeoa* 
siooally  directing  their  minds  to  sutyects  of  a  serious  nature. 

[From  the  European  Magasine  for  September^  1813.3 

SMOKING  SPIRITUALIZED. 

PART  t. 

This  Indian  weed  now  withered  quite, 
Though  green  at  noon,  cut  down  at  night, 
Shews  thy  decay; 
AU  flesh  is  hay. 
Thus  think,  and  smoka  tobacco. 

The  pipe,  so  lily-fike  and  weak» 
J>oes  thus  thy  mortal  state  bespeak. 

Thou  art  e'en  such, 

Gone  with  a  touch. 
Thiu  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 

And  when  the  smoke  ascends  on  high. 
Then  thou  behold'st  the  vanity 

Of  worldly  stuff. 

Gone,  with  a  puff. 
Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 

And  when  the  pipe  grows  foul  within. 
Think  on  tbv  soul  defii'd  with  sin; 

For  then  the  fire 

It  does  require. 
That  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 

And  seest  the  ashes  cast  awayt 
Then  to  thyself  thou  mayest  say. 

That  to  the  dust 

Return  thou  must. 
Thus  think,  and  snrake  tobacco. 

PART  II. 

Was  this  small  plant  for  thee  cut  down! 
So  was  the  Plant  of  Great  Renown, 
Which  mercy  sends 
"For  nobler  ends. 
Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 

Doth  juice  medicinal  proceed  ', 

From  such  a  naughty  foreign  weed?  r 

Then  what's  the  power  ' 

Of  Jesse's  flower? 
Thut  Uunky  and  amoke  tobacca 
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The  promife,  like  the  pipe.  inlayt» 
And,  by  the  mouth  of  ikith,  conveys 
Whtt  virtue  flows 
From  Shftron*s  Rose. 
Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 

In  vain  th^  unlig;hted  pipe  you  blow; 
Tour  pains  in  outward  means  are  so; 
Till  heavenly  lire 
Your  hearts  inspire. 
Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 

The  smoke,  like  bumitt|p  incense*  towers* 
So  should  a  praying  heart  of  yours. 

With  ardent  cries,         ^ 

Surmount  the  skies. 
"Hius  think,  and  smoke  tobteeo. 

Glaag^ew,  September,  1812.  K. 


THE  DUKE'S  FEAST. 

[From  Mr.  Elton's  Tales  of  Romance.3 

THE  moon  had  sunk  in  clouds;  a  storm  was  nigh. 
And  eddy  leaves  came  scattering  on  the  blast; 

The  merchant  round  him  tum'd  an  anxious  eye. 
As  yet  scarce  half  the  forest  length  was  past; 

While  mingling  with  the  gloom  a  deeper  dread. 

The  passing  thunder  roU'd  in  murmurs  o'er  his  head. 

The  steed  shook  wild  his  ruffled  mane;  around 
The  oak-trees  old  rock*d  roaring  in  the  gale; 

And  pines  their  branches  stoop'd  with  crashing  sound; 
Drear  dos'd  the  darkness  on  the  lightning  mde; 

When  through  the  forest  breaks  a  light  from  nigh 

Shone  distant,  as  it  seem*d,  a  watch-tower  in  the  sky. 

With  livelier  cheer  the  traveller  wound  the  glade. 
Till  climbing  slow  the  dark  bill's  hanging  steep^ 

Th'  illuminated  turrets  he  survev'd. 
Whose  light  had  glimmer'd  thro'  those  forests  deep; 

Beneath  a  stately  castle's  walls  he  stood, 

That,  flank'd  witli  lofty  towers,  o'ertopp'd  th'  inferior  wood. 

Beside  the  gate  was  hung  a  brazen  borni 
The  pediment  was  grav'd  with  golden  scroll; 

"  Here  food  and  shelter  wait  the  wretch  forlorn, 
••  Who  owns  the  treasure  of  a  grateful  souL" 

Tlie  merchant  to  his  lips  that  horn  applied* 

The  hollow  mountain-glens  re-echoed  far  and  wide. 

Straight  quivering  streaks  illume  the  granite  walls. 
From  many  a  gliding  torch  reflected  bright; 

Shrill  ring  the  gates;  expand  the  tapestried  halls. 
And  blooming  pajges  guide  his  steps  aright; 

With  bus^  hands  disrobe  the  way-worn  guest. 

And  lave  in  tepid  streams,  and  clothe  io  downy  vest. 
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Thence  o'er  a  smooth  mosaic  floor  he  treads. 

Of  fifreenest  marble  is  the  vast  saloon; 
A  crystal  lamp  its  chequering  lustre  thedsy 

As  o'er  some  valley  shines  the  shadowy  moon; 
The  figured  arras  waves,  and  on  his  sight 
Sudden  a  presence-room  bursts  in  a  blaze  flight. 

His  foot  on  cushion  rais'd  of  cloth  of  gold. 

One  sat  beneath  a  purple  canopy: 
His  clusterinf^  locks  in  raven  blackness  roll'd. 

Pale  was  his  hollow  cheek,  like  fire  his  eye; 
In  cloak  of  ermin'd  crimson  he  was  clad; 
But  rueful  was  his  mien;  his  smile  was  sad. 

Knights  in  gay  green  appear'd;  and  clad  in  rose 
Sat  ladies  young  with  pearl-ybraided  hair; 

Tlie  duke  Onulphus  from  his  throne  arose. 
And  plac'd  the  merchant  in  a  golden  chair; 

Full  opposite  the  duchess  thron'd  was  seen; 

Soft  was  her  pensive  smile,  and  chaste  her  modest  mien. 

But  oh!  how  templing  fair;  her  hazel  eye 
Swam  dark  in  beaming  languishmentof  hue; 

Her  smooth  and  jetty  brows  were  arch'd  on  high. 
Her  shading  lashes  lengthen'd  on  the  view; 

The  crimson  of  her  cheek  rose  mantling  warm, 

A  lucid  robe  scarce  veil'd  her  lightly  rounded  form. 

None  may  that  bosom's  orb*d  luxuriance  tell. 
As  marble  firm,  and  dazzling  as  the  snow; 

The  gazer's  heart,  while  sofl  it  rose  and  fell. 
Beat  with  a  like  pulsation  to  and  fro; 

And  oh!  the  moisture  of  the  scarlet  lip. 

That  clos'd  these  pearly  teeth,  it  had  been  heaven  to  sip. 

Apart  she  sat,  distinguished  from  the  rest, 
A  violet  mantle  fWim  her  shoulders  flovr'd; 

A  zone  of  diamonds  grasp'd  her  throbbing  breast, 
And  on  her  tapering  fingers  rubies  glow'd; 

Gems  quiverM  in  her  ears;  and  round  her  head 

Gathered  in  braiding  gold  the  jetty  tresses  spreads 

Here  gaz'd  Basilius;  nor  the  lady's  gaze 
Disdain'd  to  melt  and  mingle  with  his  own; 

At  once  his  blood  was  kindled  in  a  blaze, 
His  pulses  throbb'd  with  tumults  yet  unknown; 

Flush'd  was  his  cheek,  and  humid  were  his  eyes. 

And  every  nerve  was  thrill'd  with  trembling  ecslacies. 

But  still,  whene'er  he  tum'd  his  eves  aside. 

The  Duke's  strm  glance  would  seem  to  read  his  soul; 

Then  through  his  heart  would  ic^  terrors  gUde, 
Till  once  again  her  gaze  electric  stole 

On  his  attracted  gaze,  and  once  again 

The  guilty  flames  were  shot  through  every  shivering  vein 

Now  to  the  trumpet's  silver  sound  behold 

The  banquet  serv'd;  the  golden  beakers  shine; 

The  viands  rich  are  pil'd  in  massive  gold. 
Reddens  in  golden  cups  the  sparkling  wine; 

The  merch..nt  swims  in  bliss;  the  duke  demands 

A  health,  aod  cowrteoui  gives  the  goblet  to  his  hands. 
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Then  smiling  bencb  the  gaett  his  wiihful  eyes 

To  thut  fair  Duchess,  when  the  goblet  falls 
From  his  slack  n^rasp;  what  siulden  horrors  rise! 

What  ghastly  spectacle  his  sight  appals! 
In  her  white  hand  she  held  a  human  skuU, 
A  page  stood  by  mth  wine,  and  iill*d  it  to  the  full. 

She  bows,  and  lifVs  it  to  her  smiling  lips. 

But  her  smooth  brow  is  ruffled  by  a  frown; 
Tears  drop  into  the  draught;  and,  while  she  sips, 

0*er  her  high-heaving  breast  run  trickling  down. 
The  Merchant  on  Onulphus  turned  his  look; 
Again  that  eagle  eye  his  breast  with  lightning  atrook. 

Ill  far'd  the  traveller  through  that  horrid  feast, 
Tho'  perfumes  breath*d,  and  music  warbled round^ 

Full  i^lad  was  he  when  all  the  banquet  ceas'd. 
Fain  would  he  fly  from  that  enchanted  ground} 

But  now  those  blooming  boys  the  torches  bear. 

And  his  reluctant  steps  ascend  the  jasper  stair. 

The  plumes  of  ostrich  nodded  o'er  the  bed. 

That  stood  by  silver  eagles  propp*d  on  high; 
The  velvet  curtains  glow*?  with  deepest  reoi 

And  wav'd  the  walls  with  pictuHd  tapestry; 
Lar^  as  the  life  appeared  those  shadows  bright. 
Their  stately  forms  mov'd  slow  to  every  breeze  of  night. 

There  from  the  book  of  Troy  was  wrought  the  tale. 

Here  Helen  smilM  at  Menelaus*  side: 
There  look'd  she  back,  while  far  the  bellying  sail 

in  flight  conveyed  her  o'er  the  rolling  tide: 
Here  her  white  arms  enfold  th'  adulterous  boy. 
And  there  she  wailing  sees  the  gathering  flames  of  Troy. 

There  too  the  mighty  Agamemnon  bled 

Within  the  m-trble  bath,  by  ruffian  sword; 
Here  was  the  feast  by  Clytemnestra  spread. 

The  gay  adulterer  grac'd  the  regal  board: 
There  his  good  blade  the  stem  Orestes  drew. 
And  o'er  a  mother's  corse  his  veiling  mantle  threw. 

His  arms  in  musing  thought  the  Merchant  folds. 
And,  touch'd  vrith  sadness,  views  the  storied  waUs: 

When  sudden  he  a  gilded  niche  beholds. 
As  with  slant  gleam  the  lamp  reflected  falls; 

Within  the  niche  two  glooming  tapers  bum, 

Whose  flickering  light  shows  dim  an  alabaster  um. 

Who  may  the  stranger*s  shuddering  anguish  paint. 

When  in  that  vase  he  look'd,  and  saw  enclos'd 
A  human  heart!-*with  rising  horrors  fiiint 

He  sought  his  couch:  and  lay,  but  not  repos'd; 
When  clanged  the  doors;  and  lo!  the  Duke— •irfio  led 
That  lovely  dame,  her  locks  dishevell'd  from  her  head. 

That  heart,  with  myrrh  and  cassia  balm'd,  he  took. 

And  to  her  lips  with  courteous  mockery  nus'd; 
That  heart  she  kiss'd,  while  he  with  searching  look 

On  her  flush'd  cheek  unalterably  gaz'd: 
Then,  while  her  sobbing  breast  rose  heaving  &st» 
The  vase  was  clos'd,  and  they  from  forth  the  charober  pass'd 
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Up  spran?  the  trftT'Iter  when  the  morning  broke, 
/Iml  left  the  chamber  with  a  beating  breavt; 

The  Duke  en<  ountering  smird,  and  j^rracious  spoke. 
And  ask'd  if  sweet  h'ts  fare,  if  soft  his  restj 

Basiiius  bow'd  tke  knee,  but  frankly  said, 

How  that  his  breast  was  scar'd,  and  terrified  his  bed. 

Slem  smird  his  host,  and  led  him  where  a  room 

Was  rich  with  painting,  gold,  and  ebonyi 
Without  the  casements  roses  wreathM  their  bloom. 

And  woodbinea  drooped  in  cluster 'd  canopy: 
Its  blossom*d  boughs  the  myrtle  green  entwin*d,  _ 
And  orange-trees  with  aweets  impregnated  the  wind. 

Rare  needle-work  the  cok>ur'd  hancpngs  wove. 

The  silken  scene  did  loyal  loves  aisplay: 
Knights  in  their  helmets  wore  the  gage  of  love. 

Or  at  the  feet  of  damsels  courteous  lay: 
But  all  was  stilly  gloom;  what  seem*d  a  bed 
Rose  underneath  an  arch,  with  sable  pall  o'erspread. 

Unseen  the  harp  is  touch*d;  the  whilst  they  taste 
The  luscious  fruit,  and  drink  metheglin  sweet. 

Slow  to  the  Merchant's  thought  the  moments  waste. 
Till  rose  the  Duke  in  ailence  from  his  seat; 

That  sable  pall  he  rais'd,  and  pointing  stood  i 

The  azure  conch  bliishM  red— it  was  the  stain  of  blood! 

Then  pray'd  the  tremblii^^  merchant  to  depart. 
The  gnrf^ous  misery  sicken'd  on  his  brain; 

The  mystic  drinking-skull;  th'  embalmed  heart. 
The  purple  horror  of  the  secret  stain!— 

*'  Lo!  here,'*  Onulphus  cried,  "  my  bridal  bower? 

*'  And  here  my  consort  clasp'd  her  guilty  paramour. 

"  Like  thee,  my  guest,  he  caught  the  roving  glance 
"  Of  Rosimund,  and  lur'dher  to  her  shame; 

^*  I  saw;  I  found  tliem  in  their  sinful  trance, 
**  And  quenchM  in  blood  the  barb'rous  ingrate'a  flame; 

"  It  is  the  will  of  heaven  that  I  should  be 

"  The  still-avenging  scourge  of  her  inconstancy. 

"  This  carbuncle  that  on  my  finger  glows 
"  Was  once  a  living  serpent's  precious  eye:- 

"  Thus  did  an  Arab  sage  his  night's  repose 
"  Reauite,  of  necronri antic  potency: 

"  For  still,  when  woman's  faith  would  go  astray, 

'*  This  modest  jewel  pales  its  bright  and  sanguine  ray- 

"  And  still,  whene'er  her  thoughts  to  vice  incline, 
**  That  cup  is  brought  to  roedVine  her  offence; 

"  And  tears  of  rage  then  mingle  with  her  wine, 
•*  Would  they  were  chang'd  to  tears  of  penitence! 
I  may  not  dare,  till  she  be  chaste  and  true. 
So  warn'd  by  holy  dreams,  remit  the  pt- nance  due. 

**  Now  go  in  peace!"  he  said,  and  cLisp'd  him  round 
With  courteous  arms;  the  gates  tmfi^ding  rang; 

A  biirb  with  golden  bit  there  paw'd  the  ground. 
The  grateful  Merchant  to  the  saddle  sprang* 

Pensive  he  left  the  castle  walls;  but  tlience 

Ue  bore  a  wiser  heart,  and  firmer  innocence. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Public  Life  of  John  Horne  Tooke,  Esq.  Con^ 
taining  a  particular  Account  of  his  Connexions  with  the  most 
eminent  Characters  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.  His  trial 
for  Sedition^  High  Treason^  &c.  With  his  most  celebrated 
Speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons^  on  the  Hustings^  Letters^ 
&c.  By  W.  Hamilton  Kcid.  8vo.  pp.  192.  London.  1812. 

[From  the  Quarteriy  Review,  for  June,  1812.] 

JL  HIS  is  the  only  Life  of  Mr.  Tooke  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  a 
miserable  performance,  below  contempt  as  to  style,  information^ 
and  talent.  We  think  it  somewhat  discreditable  to  the  Jacobia 
school,  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  produce  a  better  account 
of  a  person,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  in  this  country  their 
principal  ornament  and  support.  A  good  memoir  upon  this  sub- 

iect  would  be  a  useful  accession  to  our  stock  of  biography^ 
iterary  and  political.  When  we  speak  of  a  memoir,  we,  of 
course,  do  not  mean  a  large  quarto,  or  two  large  quartos,  fot 
with  such  it  is  said  we  are  threatened-— eked  out  with  declama- 
tions  and  histories  about  the  American  war— -dissertations  upon 
the  author  of  Junius — ^  diatribes'  upon  the  French  revolution, 
and  the  speeches  of  the  Attorney  General  and  Mr.  Erskine— - 
but  a  book  resembling  this  before  us  in  size,  and  in  nothing 
else — in  which  credit  shall  be  given  to  the  reader  for  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  last  fifty  years — in  which 
therefore  the  main  subject  will  not  be  overwhelmed  by  a  mass 
of  extraneous  matter, — in  short,  a  life  of  Mr.  Tooke,  in  which 
Mr.  Tooke  shall  be  the  principal  feature,  and  in  which  all  that 
is  material  to  be  known  of  this  extraordinary  man  shall  be  dili* 
gently  collected,  clearly  arranged,  and  fsdrly  related.  We  feel 
it  the  more  necessary  to  give  this  warning,  because  it  has  been 
very  much  the  practice  of  late  years,  under  pretence  of  writing 
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biography,  to  deluge  the  public  with  vast  quantities  of  contem* 
poraneous  history,  which  serve  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
puzzling  and  fatiguing  the  reader,  and  adding  to  the  size  and 
price  of  the  volume.  A  king,  a  minister,  or  a  general  may  be  so 
distinguished,  that  all  the  transactions  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  may,  without  impropriety,  be  considered  in  reference  to 
him;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  object  of  biography  is  to  fur- 
nish not  that  which  is^  but  that  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  the  times;  and  g^at  public  transactions  ought  only  to 
be  mentioned  incidentally,  with  just  so  much  of  detail  as  is 
necessary  to  prevent  confusion,  and  to  preserve  the  thread  of 
the  narrative  unbroken. 

But  though  we  see  how  the  Life  of  Mr.  Tooke  ought  to  be 
written,  it  is  not  our  duty,  nor  indeed  do  we  possess  the  means 
to  supply  that  desideratum  in  literature.  We  can  only  offer  a 
few  detached  remarks  upon  his  history  and  character,  which, 
though  they  will  probably  have  no  other  merit,  will  at  least 
have  that  of  impartiality.  During  his  life  we  were  not  exempt 
from  those  feelings  of  ho-^tility,  which  great  and  irreconcileable 
difference  upon  political  questions,  at  an  anxious  and  difficult 
"period,  is  csdculated  to  excite;  but  we  know  ourselves  ill  if  we 
cannot  now  speak  as  calmly  and  fairly  of  the  philosopher  and 
politician  of  Wimbledon,  as  if  he  had  flourished  in  Rome  or 
Athens  five-and-twenty  centuries  ago. 

In  considering  his  political  career,  the  most  material  circum- 
stance, that^ which  it  is  most  necessary  to  keep  steadily  in  view, 
in  order  to  form  a  correct  and  candid  estimate  of  his  character 
is,  that  he  was  irom  bt.  ginning  to  end,  a  man  labouring  under 
great,  perpetual,  irremovable  civil  disabilities.  He  had  been 
unfortunate  (we  say  so  without  fear  of  being  mismterpreted)  in 
his  choice  of  a  profession:  for  it  is  a  real  misfottune  to  a  man  of 
an  enterprising  disposiiion,  natus  rebus  agendisy  to  become  a 
member  of  an  order,  in  which  propriety  and  duty  enjoin  a 
sparing  and  partial  interference  with  the  concerns  of  the  world, 
and  in  which,  if  propriety  and  duty  are  found  too  feeble  re- 
straints, the  law  interposes  with  a  strong  arm,  to  curb  profane 
activity  and  unprofessional  exertions.  What  a  man  ought  to  do 
under  such  circumstances  is  obvious:  but  such  is  the  weakness 
of  human  nature,  that  what  he  ought  to  do  is,  we  are  afraid,  not 
what  he  is  always  likely  to  do — certainly,  the  very  r^. verse  of 
what  Mr.  Tooke  did  do.  In  fact  ins  whole  life  seems  to  have 
been  spent  in  an  unavailing  and  ungraceful  struggle  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  restraints  which  his  situation  iatiposcd  upon 
him.  He  was  for  ever  beating  himself  against  the  bars  of  his 
cage;  and  such  is  the  power  of  passion  over  reason,  that  neither 
the  exercise  of  his  penetrating  and  vigorous  understanding,  nor 
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tfie  experience  of  constant  failures  were  sufficient  to  prev(?nt 
him  from  wasting  his  strength  in  an  idle  endeavour  to  pass  the 
ni'fgic  circle  which  law  and  custom  had  drawn  around  him. 
H .  net:  all  his  exertions  wanted  both  dignity  and  effect:  and  his 
extra- >rdinary  talents  were  productive  of  little  true  glory  to 
himself,  and  scarcely  of  any  benefit  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Tooke  was  born  with  an  iron  constitution  of  body  and 
mind;  he  was  endowed  with  persevering  industrv,  armed  with 
unshaken  courage,  and  stimulated  by  a  restless  ambition.  These 
qualities  should  carry  their  possessor  very  far  in  a  free  country. 
But  the  barrier  was  insurmountable.  Gifted  y^hh  the  talents  of 
a  great  performer,  he  was  compelled  throughout  to  play  inferior 
pans.  As  a  politician  he  was  always  below  himself;  always  act- 
ing in  subordination  to  his  equals,  or  on  a  level  with  those  whom 
nature  and  education  had  placed  at  an  immeasurable  distance 
beneath  him.  He  began  his  career  as  an  assistant  in  a  struggle, 
from  which  the  mock  patriot  Wilkes  derived  all  the  glory,  and 
all  the  advantage;  and  he  ended  it  by  dividing  the  credit  of  tur- 
bulent, unsuccessful,  and  unpopular  resistance  to  sound  princi- 
ples and  lawful  authority  with  Messrs.  Hardy  and  Thelwall. 
He  could  not  be  a  lawyer,  therefore  he  resisted  the  law,  and 
reviled  those  who  administered  it.  He  could  not  be  a  states* 
man,  nay,  not  even  a  demagogue,  and  therefore  he  was  content 
to  become  a  factious  partizan,  a  low  agitator,  to  insult  those 
whom  he  could  not  rival,  and  to  disturb  a  country  in  the  go- 
vernment of  which  he  never  could  have  a  share.  Disappoint- 
ment and  envy  had  taken  possession  of  his  whole  soul,  soured 
his  temper,  narrowed  his  views,  and  perverted  his  judgment. 
It  was  his  habit  ^  to  speak  evil  of  dignities,'  to  assail  by  ridicule 
or  invective  all  those  persons  and  things,  which,  by  the  com- 
mon feeling  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  were  marked  out  as  ob- 
jects of  reverence  and  admiration.  He  professed,  indeed,  to 
admire  the  constitution  of  his  country;  but  it  was  the  constitu- 
tion as  it  was  said  to  exist  at  some  remote  and  never  defined 
period,  not  the  constitution  such  as  it  now^is,  under  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  every  species  of  corruption  and  injustice  had 
grown  up  and  flourished;  and  he  delighted  to  carp  at  that  bene- 
ficent system  of  law,  to  which  of  all  men  living  he  was  the  most 
deeply  indebted.  The  mild  spirit  and  lenient  administration  of 
English  justice  were  never  more  clearly  exemplified  than  in  the 
impunity  of  a  man  who  was  constantly  treading  upon  the  very 
verge  of  crimes  that  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  entire  ruin 
of  the  state,  and  whose  delight  it  was  to  insult  the  best  feelings 
of  the  country  at  a  time  of  universal  danger,  alarm  and  irrita- 
tion. The  same  temper  of  mind  rendered  him  unjust  to  almost 
every  species  of  excellence  in  his  contemporaries*  Among  the 
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objects  of  his  particular  and  personal  antipathy,  are  to  be  nuohr 
bered  nearly  all  the  great  men  of  his  age  and  country.  He  hated 
Dr.  Johnson,  he  hated  Mr.  Burke,  he  hated  Lord  Mansfield, 
he  hated  Mr.  Pitt,  he  hated  Mr.  JPoz,  atid  he  spoke  of  theoi 
without  any  of  that  respect  or  forbearance  which  great  talents 
and  high  station,  and  the  esteem  of  the  greatest  part  of  thft 
world  generally  extort  from  less  resolute,  or  less  acrimonious 
adversaries. 

The  Ishmael  of  literature  and  politics,  his  hand  was  against 
every  man's  hand,  and  every  man's  hand  was  against  him.  ^  Ode* 
Tint  dum  metuani*  seems  to  have  been  his  motto,  and  provide4 
he  could  excite  surprise  by  his  paradoxes,  and  terror  by  hia 
abuse,  he  cared  little  for  public  esteem,  and  looked  to  no  more 
important  or  more  salutary  effect.  His  writings  and  speeches 
are  all  composed  in  a  confident,  accusatory  tone.  It  is  qo( 
enough  for  him  to  show  that  his  adversaries  must  be  wrongi 
but  he  is  equally  determined  to  prove  that  they  must  be  dis* 
honest.  Dissent  from  his  opinion  was  not  mere  intellectual 
weakness,  but  moral  guilt.  No  man  ever  more  resolutely  threw 
away  the  scabbard  in  every  attack. — He  seems  to  have  consa* 
dered  the  present  order  of  diings  as  one  in  which  he  could  find 
no  proper  place,  and  he  therefore  consoled  himself  by  waging 
irrtconcileable  war  against  all  those  by  whom  it  was  upheld. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  acted  upon  any  particular  system^ 
or  to  have  directed  his  efforts  towards  any  particular  object.  In 
fact,  the  occasions  which  allowed  much  active  interference  on 
his  part  but  seldom  occurred.  A  popular  election,  conducted 
with  circumstances  of  extreme  par^  violence,  or  a  society 
formed  to  alter  the  constitution  or  control  the  government, 
were  his  chief  opportunities  for  distinction,  and  upon  these  he 
seized  with  great  eagerness,  and  availed  himself  of  them  with 
great  ability.  But  these  brilliant  moments  soon  passed  away: 
the  election  was  decided,  or  the  society  was  suppressed,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  pass  through  a  long  interval  of  quiet  and 
obscurity.  One  of  his  earliest,  strongest,  and  most  enduring 
feelings  was  antipathy  to  the  House  of  Commons.  But  like 
most  other  innovators,  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  there  was 
no  harm  in  taking  advantage  of  the  present  system  so  long  as  it 
lasted.  Old  Sarum,  that  standing  insult  to  the  theory  of  re- 
presentation, that  bye -word  among  the  reformers,  had  the 
singular  honour  of  returning  the  Reverend  Mr.  Tooke  to  par- 
liament, who  took  his  seat  (apparently)  without  any  scruple  as 
to  the  number  or  quality  of  his  constituents:  nor  does  his  dis- 
like to  the  present  order  of  things  appear  to  have  reached  its 
utmost  height,  till  the  doors  of  the  house  had  been  finally  bar- 
red against  him  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 
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We  are  aware  that  the  character  we  have  been  drawing,  90 
fyt  as  we  have  hitherto  proceeded  in  the  delineation,  is  not  par- 
ticularly calculated  to  excite  affection  or  respect.  Yet  we  own 
that  we  are  much  more  inclined  to  regard  this  waste  of  hia 
taleats,  and  this  perversion  of  his  feelings,  with  regret  and  com- 
passion than  with  severit)*  and  anger.  There  is  nothing  that  has 
so  unfavourable  an  effect  upon  the  heart  and  the  understanding, 
nothing  that  so  completely  sours  the  milk  of  human  kiudness, 
as  long  disappointment  and  immovable  restraint.  By  a  step 
taken  so  early  in  life,  that  he  was  excusable  at  least  if  he  did 
not  at  once  perceive  all  its  consequences,  he  was  debarred  from 
the  fair  exercise  of  those  talents  with  which  he  was  most  highly 

E'ftcd^  and  cut  off  from  the  attainment  of  those  objects  of  which 
\  was  naturally  most  desirous.  We  all  know  the  vast  share  ac- 
cident has  in  forming  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  and  most  virtuous 
men;  and  we  shall  not  do  justice  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Tooke 
if  we  blame  him  for  what  he  was,  without  considering  what, 
under  more  propitious  circumstances,  he  might  have  been.  He 
wasi  as  we  have  had  already  occasion  to  remark,  the  enemy  of 
almost  all  the  eminent  men  of  his  time.  But  if  his  fetters  had 
been  struck  off,  if  he  had  been  suffered  to  come  down  into  the 
arena,  and  contend  with  them  upon  equal  terms,  a  malignant 
and  impotent  hostility  might  have  given  place  to  manly  emula- 
tion  and  generous  rivalry.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  misunder- 
stood as  meaning  to  approve  the  conduct  of  those  who,  having 
once  engaged  in  a  profession  in  which  the  best  faculties  of  man 
may  be  employed  to  the  best  purpose,  instead  of  bending  their 
minds  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  important  duties,  waste  their 
days  in  unbecoming  endeavours  to  mix  in  struggles  which  they 
ought  to  shun,  and  in  unavailing  aspirations  after  a  greatness 
which  they  have  renounced.  We  have  only  ventured  to  offer  an 
imperfect  excuse  arising  from  the  general  weakness  of  the  hu- 
man character,  and  to  plead,  as  it  were,  in  mitigation  of  that 
heavy  censure  which  must  at  any  rate  fall  upon  talents  idly 
wasted  or  mischievously  misapplied. 

Remarkable  however  as  those  talents  were,  we  do  not  think 
they  were  of  the  first  order.  In  a  favourable  situation  he  might 
have  been  more  eminent,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
more  useful;  but  under  no  circumstances  could  he  have  been  a 
really  great  man.  Promptitude,  acuteness,  and  activity,  not 
grandeur  and  comprehension,  were  the  characteristics  of  his 
mind*  All  its  operations  were  confined  to  a  narrow  sphere. 
What  he  saw  he  saw  clearlv,  but  his  vision  did  not  extend  far. 
Wholly  occupied  in  the  squabble  of  the  day,  and  anxious  about 
the  petty  pomt  which  it  was  his  immediate  desire  to  carry,  he 
xcms  to  have  preserved  no  just  sense  of  the  relative  magnitude 
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of  objects,  and  behaved  as  if  the  fate  of  mankind  had  depended 
upon  the  event  of  the  Middlesex  or  Westminster  election.  A 
few  questions  of  merely  domestic  and  national  policy  (none  of 
them,  except  parliamentary  reform,  of  much  importance)  seem 
to  have  engrossed  all  his  attention.  In  the  treatment  of  them 
he  always  displays  infinite  subtlety  and  ingenuity,  and  often  a 
great  deal  of  wit:  but  his  chief  merit  after  all  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted not  so  much  in  the  choice  and  temper  of  his  weapons,  as 
in  the  dexterity  with  which  he  handles  them.  His  topics  and 
arguments  were  the  topics  and  arguments  of  an  ordinary  man^ 
only  stated  with  more  address  and  urged  with  more  earnestness 
and  force,  but  not  drawn  (like  those  of  Mr.  Burke)  from  the 
inexhaustible  stores  of  an  exuberant,  elevated,  and  compreheur 
sive  mind.  His  strength  lay  in  the  *  argumentum  ad  hominem,' 
and  in  a  sort  of  ingenious  lively  special  pleading  upon  details* 
In  these  he  delighted  to  dwell,  and  showed  no  desire  to  escape 
from  them  to  more  general  and  important  speculations.  He  was 
better  pleased  in  the  detection  of  error  than  in  the  investigation 
of  truth;  more  anxious  to  confute  and  ridicule  an  adversary  than 
to  establish  any  doctrines  of  his  own.  His  speeches  and  politi- 
cal writing^,  those  at  least  that  are  known  to  be  his,  are  few 
and  inconsiderable.  It  is  to  the  name  of  the  writer  alone  that 
they  are  indebted  for  having  survived  the  occasions  that  gave 
them  birth;  and  we  should  search  them  in  vain  for  any  traces 
of  that  sublime  eloquence  and  profound  wisdom  which  adorn 
the  works  of  the  author  of  the  ^  Reflections.*  If  we  were  to  pur- 
sue any  farther  a  comparison  which,  perhaps,  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  institute,  we  should  say,  that  while  it  was  the  tendency  of 
Mr.  Burke's  mind  to  give  dignity  and  interest  even  to  mat- 
ters of  a  secondary  and  fugitive  kind,  by  treating  them  in  re- 
ference to  general  principles  and  more  important  subjects,  it  was 
Mr.  Tooke's  disposition  rather  to  narrow  the  ground,  and  to 
descend  to  that  which  was  local,  temporary,  and  personal,  even 
when  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  questions  which  it  was 
natural  to  treat  upon  a  more  enlarged  scale. 

His  style  is  stronglv  impressed  with  the  character  of  his 
mind; — neat,  clear,  precise,  and  forcible,  free  from  aflTectationy 
void  of  ornament.  We  do  not  think  he  is  ever  vulgar;  but  he  is 
full  of  that  *  genuine  Anglicism'  of  which  the  course  of  his 
studies  rendered  him  at  once  an  admirer  and  a  master-— that 
native  idiom  which  the  brilliant  success  of  some  of  those  who 
have  written  English  as  a  foreign  language,  has,  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  brought  into  disuse,  and  almost  into  oblivion.  The 
most  finished  spt- cimen  of  his  composition  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  two  or  three  letters  written  in  answer  to  the  attacks 
of  Junius;  and  he  had  the  honour,  which  in  those  days  was 
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deemed  no  inconsiderable  one,  of  being  the  only  knight  that  re- 
turned with  his  lance  unbroken  from  a  combat  with  that  un- 
known but  terrible  champion.  If  he  wants  the  exquisite  polish 
and  the  brilliant  invective  of  his  adversary,  that  dextrous 
malignity  which  comes  in  with  such  effect  to  blacken  a  charac- 
ter by  insinuation,  after  invective  has  exhausted  its  powers,  and, 
above  all,  that  well  sustained  tone  of  austere  dignity  which 
gives  to  Junius  the  air  and  authority  of  a  great  personage  in 
disguitie;  he  is  superior  to  him  in  facility,  vivacity,  and  that  ap- 
pearance of  plainness  and  sincerity  which  is  of  such  importance 
m  controversial  writings.  The  great  fault  of  Junius  is  a  sort  of 
stifineas  and  appearance  of  labdur.  His  compositions  smell  too 
much  of  the  lamp.  He  wanted  nothing  to  be  a  perfect  master  of 
his  art,  but  the  power  of  concealing  it.  Mr.  Tooke's  letters  have 
die  flow,  unity,  and  simplicity  which  belong  to  writings  struck 
off  at  a  heat,  and  which  depend  for  their  effect  rather  upon  the 
general  powers  of  the  writer  than  upon  great  nicety  and  labour 
in  the  particular  instance.  In  justice  to  Junius,  as  a  writer^  we 
most  add  that  he  was  labouring  under  the  disadvantages  of  a 
w*-ak  cade.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  early  and  deeply  sensible 
of  his  own  mistake;  and  he  was  therefore  glad  to  put  an  end  to 
the  contest  as  soon  as  possible,  even  at  the  price  of  leaving  his 
adversary  in  possession  of  the  field;  a  humiliation  to  which  he 
would  not  have  submitted  but  from  the  consciousness  of  hia 
having  originally  selected  an  unfavourable  ground. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  To< ike's  intellectual  character  we  have 
hitherto  omitted  to  notice  one  of  its  most  striking  features,  the 
love  of  paradox;  a  disposition  which,  though  the  natural  com- 
panion of  subtlety  and  ingenuity,  was,  we  believe,  never  found 
combined  with  true  greatness  of  mind.  To  add  to  the  difficulty 
of  a  proposition  by  a  quaint  unusual  method  of  enunciating  it, 
to  display  a  vain  dexterity  in  defence  of  an  acknowledged  error. 
Id  dress  up  truth  in  a  strange  masquerade  garb,  in  hopes  that 
somebody  will  mistake  her  for  falsehood — these  are  friv>4ous 
childish  amusements,  and  indicative  of  an  unsound  or  ill-rcgu- 
laCed  understanding.  No  man  that  possessed  the  reasoning 
power  in  its  full  perfection  was  ever  willing  to  waste  it  in 
drawing  a  stare  from  ignorance  and  vulgarity:  on  the  contrary, 
those  who  have  contributed  most  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  human 
knowledge,  by  the  discovery  of  new  and  important  triuhs,  have 
almost  always  been  anxious  to  place  them  in  that  point  of  view 
in  which  they  would  give  the  least  possible  alarm,  and  win  their 
way  to  a  general  acceptance  with  the  least  possible  opposition 
from  the  common  prejudices  and  feelings  of  the  world.  But 
truth  and  error,  as  suchy  were  almost  indifferent  to  Mr.  Tooke. 
He  was  more  a  sophist  than  a  philosopher,  and  was  always  most 
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inclined  to  maintain  that  proposition,  whaterer  it  might  be,  that 
ftfibrded  him  the  best  opportunity  of  exhibiting  to  advantage 
his  argumentative  acateness  and  skill.  He  was  a  sort  of  intel- 
lectual juggler;  and  provided  he  could  Iceep  the  multitude 
gaping  at  the  dexterity  with  which  he  handled  his  cup  and  balls^ 
he  cared  very  little  what  farther  eilect  the  spectacle  might  have 
upon  their  mind. 

We  shall  naturally  be  expected  to  say  something  of  Mn 
Tooke's  philosophical  writings;  but  this  is  a  subject  into  which 
our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  at  large.  Besides,  it  has 
been  lately  discussed  with  such  ability,  and  in  a  manner,  to  us  at 
least,  so  satisfactoiy,  that  we  could  do  veiy  litde  more  than  re- 
peat to  our  readers  remarks  that  have  already  been  made  with 
mfinitely  greater  force  and  authority. 

Shortly,  however,  our  opinion  is  this, — ^that  though  Mr. 
Tooke's  philosophical  works  are  the  result  of  no  common  talent 
and  industry,  yet  they  are  neither  written  in  a  truly  philpsophi'* 
cal  spirit,  nor  display  traces  of  a  mind,  which,  even  if  it  had 
been  wholly  dedicated  to  the  study  of  metaphysics,  would  have 
much  enlarged  the  bounds  of  our  knowledge  in  that  nice  and 
intricate  branch  of  science.  His  object  seems  to  have  been 
rather  to  retard,  than  to  advance  the  progress  of  philosophy,  by 
recalling  us  from  those  sound  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  and 
operations  of  the  human  mind,  which  are  built  upon  observa- 
tion and  experience,  to  vague  speculations  drawn  from  the  im- 
perfect analogy  existing  between  the  moral  and  the  physical 
world.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proposition  which  he 
has  succeeded  in  establishing,  is  htghly  interesting  and  impor- 
.  taut;  and  that  in  the  illustration  of  it,  he  has  shown  great  learn- 
mg,  ingenuity,  and  research.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
has  so  monstrously  exaggerated  its  importance,  and  so  widely 
mistaken  its  tendency,  and  has  attempted  to  raise  so  vast  a 
superstructure,  upon  such  a  narrow,  slippery,  and  inadequate 
foundation,  that  we  are  quite  lost  in  amazement  when  we  re- 
collect how  completely  the  sagacity  which  guided  him  so  well 
in  the  investigation  of  his  principal  fact,  appears  to  desert  him 
when  he  comes  to  apply  that  fact  to  the  purposes  of  a  theory. 
The  distance  between  what  he  has  proved  and  what  he  wishes 
lis  to  believe  that  he  has  proved,  is  enormous.  What  he  has 
proved  is,  that  all  words,  even  those  that  are  expressive  of  the 
nicest  operations  of  our  minds,  were  originally  borrowed  from 
the  objects  of  external  perception, — a  circumstance  highly 
curious  in  the  history  of  language,  consequently  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind  itself,  and  the  complete  demonstration  of 
which  of  course  reflects  great  credit  upon  its  author. — What  he 
thinks  he  has  proved  is,  that  this  etymological  history  of  ^rords 
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is  our  true  guide,  both  as  to  iht  present  import  of  the  words 
themselves,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  those  things  which  they  are 
hitended  to  signify— -a  proposition  so  monstrous,  that  he  has  no 
where  ventured  to  enunciate  it  in  its  general  form,  hut  has 
rather  left  it  to  be  collected  from  the  tenor  of  his  remarks  upon 
particular  instances.  In  truth,  the  inferences  at  which  Mr* 
Tooke  arrived,  so  far  from  being"  warranted  by  his  facts,  are 
directly  the  contrary  of  those  to  which  he  ought  naturally  to 
have  been  led  by  the  result  of  his  own  studies,  when  they  were 
most  successful.  In  tracing  upwards  through  all  the  mazes  of 
etymology,  the  origin  of  words,  he  ought  to  have  seen  more 
clearly,  if  possible,  than  any  body  else,  that  their  real  present 
sense  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  their  primitive  signification,  or 
in  the  elements  of  which  they  were  originally  composed,  but 
that  on  the  contrary  their  actuai  import^  v/ith  which  alone  in 
reasoning  we  have  to  do,  hardly  ever  corresponds  with  their 
etymological  meaning,  although  the  one  always  bears  to  the 
other  a  certain  resemblance,  more  or  less  accurate,  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  eifect  of  time  and  accident.  One  could 
without  difficulty  understand,  how  a  person  unaccustomed  to 
such  considerations,  and  misled  by  a  few  instances  partially 
chosen,  should  adopt  a  theory  like  that  which  Mr.  Tooke  was 
desirous  to  establish;  but  how  a  philosopher  minutely  acquaint- 
ed with  the  whole  subject,  and  proceeding  upon  a  most  copious 
induction  of  particulars,  should  not  have  perceived  that  in 
ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred,  such  a  doctrine  would 
lead  to  absolute  absurdity,  is,  to  us  at  least,  inconceivable.  We 
will  take  a  single  instance,  which  will  better  explain  what  we 
mean.  It  is  one  of  those  which  have  been  already  selected  by 
Mr.  Stewart;  (vide  Diversions  bf  Purley,  vol.  2,  p.  403.) 

*  True,  as  we  now  write  it;  or  trew,  as  it  was  formerly  written, 
means  simply  and  njerelyi-— that  which  is  trowed.  And,  instead  of 
its  being  a  rare  commodity  upon  earth,  pxcept  only  in  words,  there 
is  nothing  but  truth  in  the  world. 

<  That  every  man,  in  his  communication  with  others,  should  speak 
that  which  he  troweth,  is  of  so  great  importance  to  mankind,  that  it 
ought  not  to  surprize  us,  if  we  find  the  most  extravagant  and  exag- 
gerated praises  bestowed  upon  truth.' 

Now  we  apprehend  that  this  passage  contains  one  very  ques* 
tionable  proposition,  and  two  more  that  are  absolutely  false. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  it  very  doubtful  whether  those 
who  first  formed  the  noun  ^  truth'  from  the  verb  *  to  trow,' 
meant  to  limit  their  new-coined  word  to  the  sense,  which  in 
strictness  it  seems  to  bear.  It  appears  a  much  more  natural  ac- 
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count  of  the  matter  io  say,  that  having  found  or  believing  they 
had  found,  that  what  ^is  trovitd^  is  commonly  the  same  as 
^rvhat  ftf,'  they  were  content  that  the  one*  expression  should  «be 
considered  universally  as  S3Wonimous  with  the  other,  and  thepa* 
fore  used  the  word  ^  truth,'  from  the  veiy  beginningi  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  we  now  employ  it*  fJr 
the  history  of  this  word  may  be  the  same  as  that  of  mxihm  in 
.Greek*  To  speak  what  one  thinks  or  trotut^  is  in  a  .BK>nd  aeoae 
to  speak  /ruM,--— that  is,  not  to  conceal  or  disguise  what  ia  in 
the  mind;  and  the  word  being  once  generally  adopted  for  ex- 
pressing moral  truth,  was  in  process  of  time  naturally  evtendod 
to  physical;  nothing  being  more  common  in  popular  practice^ 
than  to  include  a  whok  class  of  kindred  ideas  under  one  itwm^r^ 
eapeciaHy  where  die  distinction  between  them  is  of  a  aubde  ab* 
stract  nature,  and  out  of  the  range  of  vulgar  obsenryitloii.  But 
supposing,  (what  ifor  the  aake  of  ilhe  argument  we  will  .admit,) 
that  they  intended  to  use  the  word  in  its  more  cc^sfia^d  and 
stricdy  derivative  meaning;  still,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Teoki^ 
inference,  that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be  (for  we  are  not  quite  rane 
which  he  means)  employed  in  no  other  meaning  now?  What  is 
this  but  to  set  up  the  supposed  practice  of  a  batibaionaperiody 
against  the  universal  consent  of  whole  ages  of  civiUzation  and 
learning?  Is  not  language  purely  conventional?  And  are  opt 
words  merely  'the  signs  by  which  men  have  agreedtto  convofr 
(as  well  as  they  can)  certain  ideas?  And  is  it  not  therefore  to 
the  last  degree  idle,  to  talk  of  the  precise  etymological  signifi'^ 
cation,  or  die  intention  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  that  srhich 
ought  to  outweigh  the  unbroken  custom  of  a  whole  natioo 
through  eight  or  nine  centuries?  But  it  is  only  wasting  time  to 
argue  against  such  a  doctrine;  let  us  however  advance  ji  atq) 
farther  in  concession,  and  allow  not  only  that  the  word  '  trudi' 
was  originally  used  in  its  strict  etymological  signification^  but 
that  out  of  respect  to  the  Heptarchy,  it  ought  to  be  used  only  in 
that  signification,— andT  still  we  should  not  be  one  particfe 
nearer  to  Mr.  Tooke's  last  and  most  monstrous  conclusion; 
namely,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ^  truth,'  in  the  sense  ia 
which  we  have  erroneously  presumed  to  use  the  word  for  seve- 
ral hundred  years  past.  Nothing  more  could  be  inferred  bom 
either  proposition,  than  that  which  is  direcdy  stated  in  them-^ 
that  the  subjects  of  Ethelwolf  and  Wurgan  had  no  notion  of 
eternal  immutable  truth, — and  that  we  have  no  business  to 
use  their  word  to  convey  ideas  different  from  those  which  they 
annexed  to  it:— -in  short  it  would  be  shown  that  the  languaffe 
was  imperfect;  but  the  metaphysical  question  about  truths  would 
remain  just  where  it  stood  before. 


•  • 
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III  describing  generally  the  character  of  Mr.  Tooke,  we  have 
already  anticipated  some  remarks  which  are  particularly  appli- 
oible  to  this  part  of  his  writings.  One  is  every  where  shocked 
hf  the  insolent  confidence  with  which  he  promulgates  his  own 
doctrines,  by  his  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  all  other  men,  by 
dw  strange  mixture  of  fiactious  politics  and  personal  abuse  widi 
granwiar  and  metaphysics,  and,  more  than  all,  by  his  unworthy 
omtuoaelious  treatment  of  the  most  illustrious  amongst  his 
oanSemporaries* 

It  is  not  only  with  the  spirit  that  reigns  through  the  Diver- 
iif  Parley  that  we  anre  displeased;  we  think  the  form  and 
igement  of  the  work  equally  objectionable. 

The  authority  of  the  ancients  may  be  pleaded  in  lavour  of 
dialogue  as  a  vehicle  for  philosophical  discussion,  though  some 
of  she  principal  reasons  which  determined  them  to  adopt  that 
farm  no  longer  exist.  It  seems  however  particularly  ill  adapted 
to  tiie  investigation  in  which  Mr.  Tooke  was  engaged.  The 
port  of  his  work  (we  do  not  say  so  with  any  view  to 
It)  consists  of  mere  lexicography«>-the  enumeration^ 
I,  and  definition  of  words.  Now,  without  denying  that 
subjects  which  the  form  of  a  conversation  is  best 
suited  to  explain,  we  must  own,  that  a  dictionar)*  by  nK>de  of 
dialogiie,  though  perfectly  novel,  and  perhaps  ingenious,  does 
not  sppemr  to  ns  a  very  happy  invention.  It  is,  however,  ex* 
mnely  wnSL  calculated  for  one  purpose  which  Mr.  Tooke 
evadeady  had  in  view  throughout  his  work,  that  of  avoiding 
i»  dear,  fisroMd,  precise  explanation  of  his  system,  and  of  the 
pramplea  which  he  was  desirous  to  establish.  ^  In  general,'  (to 
■so  the  words  of  Mr.  Stewart,)  *  he  seems  purposely  to  have 
confined  himself  to  a  statement  of  premises  without  pointing  out 
(except  by  application  or  innuendo)  the  purposes  to  which  he 
SMSBS  diem  to  be  applied;  a  mode  of  writing  which,  by  throw* 
ing  sa  air  of  mystery  over  his  real  design,  and  by  amusing  the 

3 'nation  with  the  prospect  of  some  wonderful  secret  after* 
i  to  be  revealed,  has  given  to  his  truly  learned  and  original 
dtsqoiaitions  a  degree  of  celebrity  amongthe  smatterers  in  science, 
which  they  would  never  have  acquired  if  stated  concisely  and 
iystesaatically  in  a  didactic  form.'  Unlucliily  for  him,  however, 
this  is  not  the  age  of  mystery,  but  of  free  discussion  and  unre« 
served  disclosure.  No  man  can  receive  credit  for  an  unknown 
cspitnl  of  knowledge  which  he  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  produce 
upon  demand.  The  very  attempt  to  obtain  it  is  justly  consider* 
ed  as  bordering  upon  imposture;  and  Mr.  Tooke  would  have 
been  the  first  to  entertain,  and  the  loudest  to  proclaim,  doulMs 
of  any  other  person  that  presented  himself  to  the  world  under  cir* 
so  sospiciotts.  The  truth  is,  he  had  no  farther  disco- 
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veries  to  make;  if  he  had,  his  vanity  would  have  insured  the 
productiun  of  ihem  in  the  thirtx  vears  that  elapsed  between  the 
publication  of  his  letter  to  Mr*  Dunning,  (which  contained  the 
germ  of  his  subsequrnt  phi1oK)gical  writings,)  and  the  close  of 
his  literary  career.  Dut  he  was  unable  to  deny  himself  the  petty 
gratification  of  raising  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  his  talents 
among  the  ill  informed  part  of  his  readers,  by  pretensions  which 
he  could  never  realize;  and  was  content  to  sink  in  the  esteem 
of  posterity  for  the  sake  of  exciting  a  little  more  admiratioa  in 
the  common  herd  of  his  contemporaries.  He  liked  the  bustle  of 
reai  life-— pulverem  atque  aciem — a  great  deal  better  than  quiet 
and  m^  1 1  literary  pursuits.  Those  who  have  read  the  ^  Letter 
to  Mr.  Dunning'  will  recollect  the  perverse  ingenuity  with 
which  he  conirived  to  graft  his  great  philological  inquiry  upon 
a  legal  squabble.  He  comes  hot  from  the  court  oi  King's  Bench 
to  discuss  the  nature  of  particles,  of  which,  it  seems,  a  shame- 
ful ignorance,  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  had  just  been  mani- 
fested in  a  verdict  against  him.  His  head  is  never  clear  from 
the  politics  of  the  day  long  enough  to  write  five  pages  together 
without  alluding  to  them;  and  he  continually  rouses  his  readers 
from  calm  meditation  upon  the  origin  of  but  and  to  smdjromy 
by  smart  epigrams  upon  the  natural  objects  of  his  hostility,  the 
prime  minister  and  the  chief  justice  for  the  time  being.  1  he 
society  in  which  he  lived  of  course  correspond  to  the  prevalent 
disposition  of  his  mind,  and  was  rather  political  than  literar}% 
He  probably  was  not  in  the  habit  of  meeting  persons  who  were 
capable  of  discussing  with  him,  upon  a  footing  of  equality,  the 
subjects  of  the  tfrt»  ^rf^airr*,  but  dictated  *'  ex  cathedra'  to  those 
who  were  unable  to  distinguish  what  was  discovery  from  what 
was  only  paradox,  and  who  gave  him  as  much  credit  for  what 
he  had  only  promised  as  for  what  he  had  actually  performed. 
If  he  had  kept  company  in  which  topics  of  that  nature  were 
more  frequently  and  more  ably  discussed,  if  (as  it  were)  he  had 
breathed  a  more  philosophic  air,  a  beneficial  effect  would,  we 
think,  have  been  felt  upon  his  writings.  He  would  have  been 
less  haughty  and  less  positive,  more  clear  and  precise  in  the 
statement  of  his  views,  more  moderate  in  estimating  the  value 
of  his  own  labours,  more  accurate  in  ascertaining  their  real 
tendency,  and  above  all  he  would  have  seen  how  absurd  it  is, 
at  this  time  of  day,  to  expect  any  permanent  or  valuable  increase 
of  reputation  from  the  affectation  of  mysterious  hints  and  im- 
perfect disclosures. 

Mr.  Tookr  was  possessed  of  considerable  learning,  as  indeed 
his  writings  sufRciendy  show,  f  o  other  more  casual  acquirements 
he  united  a  ver\  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Gothic  dialects, 
of  which  he  has  so  copiously  and  so  judiciously  availed  himself 
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in  his  etymological  researches;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
leading  ideas  of  his  philosophical  work  first  presented  themselves 
tobiamind  whilst  he  was  pursuing  this  comparatively  unfrequent- 
ed track  of  literature.  He  was  extremely  well  versed  in  the  law; 
a  icience  which,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  was  particularly 
congenial  to  his  mind,  and  which  he  had  once  studied  with  pro« 
feasional  accuracy  in  the  hope  of  being  called  to  the  bar.  We 
are  unable  to  state  with  precision  what  was  the  amount  of  his 
attainments  in  classical  learning,  but  we  apprehend  he  by  no 
means  possessed  that  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  a 

£eat  scholar,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  He  was 
miliar  with  all  our  best  writers,  moat  so  with  those  of  an  early 
date*  His  knowledge  of  modern  languages  was  considerable, 
and  he  was  particularly  well  read  in  Italian  authors.  On  the 
whole,  exclusively  of  philosophy  and  politico,  he  would  have 
passed  for  a  very  accomplished  man. 

One  of  the  taxes  which  men  pay  for  being  emineiit  is  to  have 
their  private  as  well  as  their  public  conduct  made  the  subject  of 
criticism:  we  shall  therefore  offer  no  apology  for  adding  a  few 
sach  remarks  as  our  information  enables  us  to  supply  upon  that 
of  Mr.  Tooke.  In  the  essential  particulars  of  truth,  honour, 
and  justice,  in  all  that,  in  a  popular  sense,  forms  the  morality  of 
a  gentleman,  he  stood,  we  believe,  unimpeached;  at  least  no 
charge  against  him  for  the  violation  of  it  was  ever  substantia- 
ted, although  he  lived  for  half  a  century  exposed  to  the  public 
eye,  and  beset  by  the  vigilant  hostility  of  active  and  powerful 
enemies.  His  great  fault,  as  a  private  man,  was  a  libertinism  in 
his  habits  and  discourse  which  ill  became  his  character,  his  pro- 
fession, and,  latterly,  his  age.  It  may  seem  an  uncharitable  sus- 
picion, but  we  are  really  afraid  that  the  tendency  of  which  we 
complain,  was  rather  increased  than  checked  by  the  profession 
to  which,  however  unwillingly,  he  belonged.  He  had  a  sort  of 
spite  at  all  its  restraints.  Many  of  them  he  never  could  throw 
oB;  but  he  was  anxious  to  show  that  in  licentiousness  at  least  he 
could  be  a  layman. 

In  the  ordinary  inti  rcourse  of  life  he  was  kind,  friendly,  and 
hospitable.  We  doubt  whether  his  temper  was  naturally  good; 
but  if  it  was  not,  he  had  a  merit  the  more;  for  he  had  so  com* 
pletcly  subdued  it  by  care  and  self-control  as  never  to  betray, 
under  any  provocation,  the  slightest  mark  of  that  irritability 
which  often  accompanies  talent,  and  which  gains  so  rapidly 
upon  those  who  know  not  how  to  guard  against  its  approaches. 
Indeed  the  aspect  tmder  which  he  appeared  in  private  was  by  no 
means  such  as  the  stern  cynicism  and  ferocious  turbulence  of  his 
public  conduct  would  have  led  one  to  expect;  and  thoae^  whose 
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Opinion  of  him  has  been  formed  exclusively  upon  hit  politkdi 
character  and  his  writings,  will  ha^e  some  difficulty  in  belKving 
thiK  the  curate  of  Brentford  was  one  of  the  best  bred  geatkflMB 
of  die  age.  In  this  respect  he  was  a  sort  of  phenoflacmon*  He 
was  bom  in  a  low  station:  at  no  period  did  be  appear  to  have 
possessed  any  remarkable  advantages  for  the  study  of  good 
breeding;  on  the  contrary^  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  constant  intercourse  with  coarse,  vulgar,  and  uneducated  men. 
Yet  his  natural  taste  was  so  good,  and  he  had  profited  so  judi- 
ciously h}'  whatever  opportunities  he  enjoyed,  that  coarta  and 
high  stations  have  s.eldom  produced  a  better  example  of  polite 
and  elegant  behaviour  than  was  exhibited  by  the  asaociate  of 
Messrs  Hardy  and  ThelwalU  Indeed  his  manner  had  afanoat 
every  excellence  that  manner  can  display-*-grace,  vivacity^ 
frankness^  dignity.  Perhaps,  indeed,  in  its  outward  forma  and 
in  that  which  is  purely  conventional,  his  courtesy  wore  the  air 
of  the  ^  vieiUe  cour,'  and  was  rather  more  elaborate  than  ia  coo* 
eistent  with  the  practice  of  this  lounging  unceremonious  age: 
but  it  was  never  forced  or  constrained,  and  it  sat  not  ongrace* 
fully  upon  an  old  man. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  some  very  eminent  men,  that  either 
from  bashfulness,  or  pride,  or  indifference,  or  want  of  a  ready* 
Command  of  their  faculties,  their  conversation  frequently  dis- 
appointed the  expectations  which  their  character  had  raiaed. 
Mr.  Tooke  was  not  of  that  class*  He  never  appeared  to  greaart: 
advantage  than  in  conversation.  He  was  naturally  of  a  social 
end  convivial  turn.  His  animal  spirits  were  strong,  the  promp- 
titude of  his  understanding  was  equal  to  its  vigour,  and  he  wna 
by  no  means  too  proud  to  receive  with  satisfaction  the  small  but 
lanmediate  reward  of  approbation  and  good  will  which  b  alwajre 
cheerfully  paid  to  the  display  of  agreeable  qualities  in  society^ 
A  long,  attentive,  and  acute  observation  of  the  world,  had  fur« 
nished  him  with  a  vast  store  of  information  and  remark,  which 
he  was  always  ready  to  communicate,  but  never  desirous  to  ob- 
trude upon  his  hearers.  The  events  of  his  political  life  had 
brought  him  into  personal  intercourse  with  many  of  the  moat 
considerable  men  of  his  time,  and  he  was  minutely  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  them  all.  It  is  true,  indeed,  as  we  have  aU 
ready  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  few  of  the  number  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  the  objects  of  his  regard  or  approbation;  and 
as  candour  was  not  a  virtue  he  much  affected,  it  was  therefore 
necessary  to  receive  his  account  of  their  actions  and  character 
with  all  imaginable  caution  and  allowance.  But  if  he  was  not  a 
feithful  portrait  painter,  he  was  at  least  an  admirable  caricatu- 
rist; which,  for  the  purposes  of  mere  entertainment,  did  quite 
as  well:  and  it  must  be  owned  that  his  representations,  though 
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barah  and  unfavourable,  always  bore  a  striking  and  amusing  t^ 
jeaUiuice  to  the  originals.  Viewed  alone,  they  would  have  con- 
veyed a  very  erroneous  idea;  but  thry  were  by  no  means  with- 
out their  use  in  correcting  the  impressions  which  had  been  made 
Jiyinore  friendly,  but  equally  uniaithfal  artists.  He  possessed 
10  inrxhwatable  fund  of  anecdotes,  which  he  introduced  with 
l^rcat  okilU  and  related  with  neatness,  grace,  rapidity  and  plea* 
liDtry*  He  had  a  quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  was  a  ^eat 
Biaoter  of  the  whole  art  of  raillery,  a  dangerous  talent,  though 
the  exercise  of  it  in  his  hands  was  always  tempered  by  polite* 
aeat  and  good  humour.  No  man,  we  believe,  ever  provoked 
Um  by  hostile  attack,  without  having  reason  to  repent  of  hjo 
lashness.  He  was  possessed  of  all  the  means  that  could  make 
ir^rt  terrible;— -ready  poignant  wit,  perfect  composure  and  selit 
cooMnand,  boldness  confirmed  by  the  habit  of  victory  in  thait 
species  of  combat,  and  a  heartfelt  bitterness,  which  when  he 
oras  i>nce  emancipated,  by  the  indiscretion  of  his  adversary, 
from  chose  restraints  which  good-breeding  imix>sed,  poured 
itself  forth  in  a  torrent  of  keen,  unsparing,  irresistible  invective. 
But  these  severe  chastisements  were  but  rarely  inflicted,  never, 
«e  believe,  except  when  provoked  by  some  signal  instance  oi 
folly  or  impertinence  in  his  opponent. 

JHio  faidt  a»  a  companion  was  that  love  of  paradox  which  wie 
Jiave  already  mentioned,  and  a  tendency  to  disputation  which 
led  him  continually  to  argue  for  the  mere  sake  of  victory,  and 
ID  evident  contradiction  to  his  own  real  opinion— a  practice -quite 
jnouflferable  when  adopted,  as  it  often  is,  by  persons  of  ordinary 
mderstandinj;,  and  who  only  flatter  themselves  that  they  possess 
the  acmeness  with  which  Mr.  Tooke  was  really  endowed,  and  to 
which  ve  must  own,  that  even  his  liveliness,  native  ingenuity, 
and  felicity  of  illustration,  could  never  wholly  reconcile  us. 

He  possessed  a  rich  vein  of  humour,  sometimes  coarse,  but 
always  striking,  comic,  and  original.  His  speeches  afforded  some 
good  specimens  of  it  to  the  public,  and  he  indulged  in  it  still 
more  freely  in  private.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  be  fairly  ob^ 
jccted  to  him,  that  his  conversation  was  hardly  ever  quite  seri* 
ouoj  and  that  what  with  paradox,  and  what  with  irony,  it  was 
not  easy  to  get  at  his  true  meaning.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
he  comforted  himself  for  not  having  a  larger  share  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world,  by  laughing  at  every  body  and  every  thing  it 
contained.  His  sceptical  disposition  probably  kept  his  mind  un- 
settled upon  many  important  facts  as  to  which  the  generality  of 
men  entertain  more  fixed  opinions,  and  he  was  therefore  ready 
to  espouse  either  side  with  equal  zeal  and  equal  insincerity,  just 
as  accident  or  caprice  inclined  him  at  the  moment.  There  were 
other  subjects  on  which  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  more  posi- 
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lively,  but  on  which  we  are  apt  to  suspect  that  his  esoteric  doc- 
trines were  very  different  from  those  which  he  taught  to  alder- 
men, shoemakers,  and  other  patriotic  persons.  On  such  occa- 
sions, he  could  not  have  been  in  ^.-arnest.  He  must  have  seen 
through  the  designs  of  those  with  whom  he  was  actings— -he 
must  have  loathed  their  vulgarity— he  must  have  despised  their 
folly.  We  are  aware  how  severe  a  censure  upon  his  honesty  this 
opinion  implies,  but  we  really  think  that  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
strength  of  his  understanding  can  lead  to  no  other  conclusion. 

He  was  endowed  with  every  species  of  courage,  active  and 
passive,  personal  and  political.  £ven  his  adversaries  allowed 
him  this  merit.  We  recollect,  that  in  the  year  1794,  at  the  time 
of  the  State  Trials,  when  it  was  falsely  reported,  that  upon  be- 
ing committed  to  the  Tower  his  spirit  had  failed,  and  he  had 
burst  into  tears,  Wilkes  expressed  great  surprise,  and  said,  ^  I 
knew  he  was  a  knave,  but  I  ne\'<er  thought  him  a  coward.'  It  is 
only  to  be  regretted  that  he  found  no  better  opportunities  for 
the  display  of  so  valuable  a  quality,  than  in  election  riots,  and 
trials  for  sedition  and  treason. 

In  spite  of  labour  and  dissipation  his  life  was  protracted  to  a 
period  which  indicated  an  originally  sound  and  vigorous  frame. 
For  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  he  was  subject  to  several 
severe,  distressing  and  incurable  infirmities.  These  he  bore  with 
a  patience  and  firmness  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  admire: 
to  the  very  last  he  never  suffered  himself  to  be  beat  down  by 
them,  nor  ever  for  one  moment  indulged  in  complaint,  or  gave 
way  to  despondency.  In  the  intervals  of  pain,  nay,  even  when 
actually  suffering  under  it,  he  preserved  a  self-command,  which 
enabled  him  to  converse,  not  only  with  spirit  and  vigour,  but 
with  all  his  accustomed  cheerfulness  and  pleasantry,  never  mak- 
ing any  demand  upon  the  sympathy  of  his  friends,  or  mention- 
ing his  own  situation  at  all,  except  when  occasionally,  and  by  a 
very  pardonable  exercise  of  his  sophistry,  he  amused  himself  in 
exalting  its  comforts,  and  explaining  away  its  disadvantages- 
displaying  in  this  respect  a  manly  spirit  and  a  practical  philoso- 
phy which,  if  they  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  his  moral,  as 
well  as  upon  his  physical  condition,  if  they  had  been  employed 
with  as  much  effect  in  reconciling  him  to  his  political  exclusion 
as  to  his  bodily  sufferings,  might  have  produced,  not  the  very 
imperfect  character  we  have  been  attempting  to  delineate,  in 
which  the  unfavourable  traits  bear  so  large  a  proportion  to  those 
of  a  nobler  and  more  benign  cast,  but  the  venerable  portrait  of 
a  truly  wise  and  virtuous  man. 


1(W^ 


He  P Influence  des  Femmes  stir  la  Litteratttre  Franpaise^  comme 
Proftctrices  des  Lettres  et  comme  Auteurs;  on  Pricis  dt*  P liis' 
toire  des  Femmes  Franpaises  Its  plus  cilebres.  Par  Madume 
deGenlis.  Paris,  1811*  London,  1811. 

[From  the  British  Review,  for  December,  1811.] 

To  stumble  at  the  threshold  has  been  considered  an  unlucky 
•mea;  we  are,  therefore,  sorry  to  find  any  thing  to  blame  in  the 
title-page  of  a  book.  If  a  title  to  a  literary  work  be  wholly  with- 
out utility  or  purpose,  it  would  be  better  in  all  cases  to  omit  it. 
But  if  there  be  a  purpose  intended  by  it,  and  that  purpose  be  to 
make  known  the  general  design  or  subject  of  the  work,  unless 
the  work  is  truly  without  scope  or  plan,  we  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  learn  what  it  is  from  the  title.  Of  the  two  parts  of  the 
title  of  the  work  before  us,  the  first  is  descriptive  of  a  specific 
topic  of  illustration,  while  the  second  confesses  that  if  the  pur- 
pose of  the  author  be  really  not  that  which  the  first  announces,  it 
is  at  least  her  sincere  intention  to  wiite  a  great  deal  on  the  sub- 
ject of  celebrated  French  females,  learned,  and  unlearned. 

The  ^^  reflexions  preliminaires"  contain  some  observations  not 
unworthy  of  being  studied  and  remembered;  but  the  argument 
00  the  comparative  strength  of  male  and  female  capacities  for 
literature  and  science,  which  was  never  edifying,  useful,  or  libe- 
ral, is  now  by  repetition  become  vapid  and  wearisome  in  the 
greatest  degree. 

JVf  adame  de  Genlis  has  chosen  to  embark  in  this  controversy, 
and  she  has  adopted  the  childish. mode  in  which  the  same  is 
usually  conducted,  that  is,  by  running  a  parallel  between  the 
celebrated  individuals  of  the  different  sexes  through  an  indefi- 
nite compass  of  histor)'.  By  a  sorted  comparison  made  in  this 
manner,  the  male  might  easily  be  shewn  to  be  the  fairer  and  the 
female  the  robuster  sex.  Out  of  the  millions  which  have  come 
into  the  world,  arrived  at  maturity,  and  departed,  or  that  at  pre- 
sent exist  in  it,  the  largest  possible  enumeration  of  particular 
instaac'es  can  bear  no  proportion  to  the  whole,  so  as  to  aflPord  an 
average  on  which  to  ground  a  comparison  of  the  sexes.  No  as- 
signable namber  thus  individually  collecied  on  either  side,  could 
afford  a  measure  so  large  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  embraced 
within  the  scope  of  an  exception  to  any  general  predication 
respecting  the  human  condition,  and  therefore  of  course  no  pos- 
sible extent  of  such  an  enumeration  could  be  wide  enough  to 
establish  a  general  rule.  The  thing  is  incapable  of  proof,  and 
wants  no  illustration. 
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We  shall  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  this  barren  dis- 
putation; but  we  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  by  the  way,  that 
whatever  perversity  or  error  in  the  arrangements  of  life,  acci- 
dent may  be  supposed  to  have  produced,  whatever  usurpations 
upon  the  equal  rights  of  the  fair  sex  are  imputable  to  the  sub- 
tlety or  force  of  ours,  time,  one  would  imagine,  that  usually  de- 
velops dormant  claims,  and  necessity  that  for  the  moot  part 
vindicates  the  appointments  of  the  Creator,  would  long  ago  have 
brought  things  to  their  proper  level;  for  nature  and  truth  are  not 
to  be  prescribed  against.  But  still  this  unjust  ascendancy  con- 
tinues; still  the  exigencies  of  life  and  the  distribution  of  duties 
put  the  yoke  of  mediocrity  upon  feminine  ambition,  in  all  the 
severer  exercises  of  mind  and  body,  and  give  free  scope  only  to 
those  virtues  and  attainments  which  sweeten  domestic  inter- 
course, instruct  the  rising  generation,  promote  the  charities  of 
the  heart,  and  adorn  the  Christian  profession.  Unluckily,  too, 
the  Scripture  does  in  more  places  than  one  afford  a  colour  of 
authority  to  this  artificial  arrangement;  and  seems  to  suggest  a 
path  of  duty  to  females,  which,  though  important  beyond  all 
price  to  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  the  world,  does  not 
conduct  to  intellectual  grandeur,  or  flatter  with  the  hope  of  lite- 
rary immortality. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  us  much  more  rational 
and  useful  to  inquire  what  cultivation  of  the  female  mind  best 
fits  it  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  the  state  of  society 
allots  to  it,  than  what  are  its  possibilities  of  attainment  under  a 
culture  which  has  abstractedly  in  view  its  intellectual  advance- 
ment alone. 

We  presume  therefore  to  think,  that  the  education  of  females 
should  be  conducted  so  as  to  qualify  them  to  fill  with  honour  their 
proper  places  in  society,  rather  than  to  excite  the  ardours  of 
eccentric  ambition.  We  would  not  have  it  thought,  however, 
that  the  British  Reviewers  are  less  favourable  than  their  literary 
competitors  to  the  advancement  of  the  female  mind.  When  we 
come  to  explain  ourselves  upon  the  subject,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  cultivation  considered  by  us  as  appropriate  to  our  English 
ladies,  though  somewhat  subtracting  from  the  importance  usu- 
ally attached  to  some  parts  of  their  education,  would  put  the 
capacities  of  females  under  a  severer  requisition  than  can  be  sa- 
tisfied by  the  ordinary  methods  now  taken  to  accomplish  them. 

If  politics,  metaphysics,  mathematics,  and  the  languages  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  are  not  among  those  objects  of  study  which 
we  consider  as  essential  to  female  education,  we  are  not  there- 
fore  to  be  supposed  to  regard  women  as  a  secondary  sort  of 
i)eings,  and  worthy  only  of  being  taught  those  things  which  ad- 
minister to  the  pleasure  or  service  of  man.  But  we  presun^e  to 
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tbinkr  that  there  are  many  duties,  the  effectual  performance 
of  which  requires  strength  of  fibre  to  be  added  to  intellectual 
ability,  and  which  are  therefore  eminently  suited  to  the  powers 
of  man.  There  are  also  duties  of  equal  importance,  the  proper 
discharge  of  which  demands  an  union  of  tenderness  with  for- 
bearance, of  perseverance  with  softness,  and  for  these  the  struc- 
ture of  woman  is  best  adapted.  Society  requires  both  parts  to 
be  performed;  nature  divides  them  between  the  sexes;  life  is 
too  short  for  each  to  perform  both;  and  the  distance  between 
them  is  increased  as  perfection  is  approached  in  either.  That 
choice  of  study  is  doubtless  the  most  wise  which  is  most  in  the 
line  of  our  duty:  for  accomplishments  are  not  of  absolute  but  re- 
lative estimation.  All  women,  it  is  true,  are  not  equally  charged 
with  the  softer  duties  and  cares  of  life:  all  are  not  bom  to  be- 
come wives  and  mothers:  still  it  will  not  be  denied  that  such  is 
the  hopeful  destination  of  the  sex  in  general:  and  we  are  treating 
of  generals«-of  the  rule  and  not  of  the  exceptions.  Nor  are  we 
afraid  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  ridicule  with  which  the  senti- 
ment has  of  late  been  attacked,*  that  where  women  have  no 
families  of  their  own  to  attend  to,  the  duty  of  taking  upon  them- 
selves a  portion  of  the  cares  with  which  others  of  their  sex  are 
overburthened,  of  solacing  the  sick,  and  instructing  the  for- 
saken, multiplies  its  claims  in  proportion  to  their  leisure.  Neither 
is  this  all.  Propriety  of  character,  consistency  of  deportment, 
die  value  of  attainments,  and  the  suitableness  of  occupations, 
are  determined  by  reference  not  to  the  accidental  situation  of 
particular  individuals,  but  to  the  moral  destination  of  the  sex  in 
general. 

All  men  are  not  designed  for  the  profession  of  arms,  but  be- 
cause soldiers  are  always  men,  and  cases  may  be  easily  imagined 
in  which  courage  and  personal  exposure  may  become  the  duties 
of  all  men,  the  quality  of  bravery  belongs  generally  to  the  male 
character.  All  women  are  not  destined  to  act  the  part  of  mo- 
thers, but  because  only  women  can  be  such,  tenderness  for  in- 
fancy, and  a  commiserating  disposition  of,  the  heart,  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  character  of  women  in  general. 

Though  deeply  impressed  with  these  sentiments,  we  are  still 
as  anxious  as  Madame  de  Genlis  herself  for  the  culture  of  the 
female  mind.  Those  who  are  charged  with  the  earliest  care  of 
their  species,  whose  high  and  delicate  trust  it  is,  to  give  the  first 
bias  to  the  heart,  and  first  to  stir  the  reasoning  faculty,  while 
both  are  to  be  insensibly  engaged  on  the  side  of  virtue,  to  act 
their  parts  well,  should  themselves  be  proficients  in  reason  and 
virtue,  and  have  learned,  by  engrafting  reflection  on  reading,  to 

•  See  Edin.  Review,  No.  30.  p.  30G. 
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anticipate  in  others  the  prejudices  and  difficulties  which  hinder 
the  first  steps  of  intellectual  advancement. 

To  some  persons  this  province  of  literature  appears  very  con* 
temptihle,  and  particularly  when  underthe  management  of  those, 
who,  in  the  old-fashioned  style  of  discipline,  endeavour  to  U7 
the  foundation  of  education  in  religion,  and  to  give  to  God  the 
first  fruits  of  his  gift  of  reason.  To  some  men  goodness  is  weak- 
ness, piety  is  parade,  and  devotion  hypocrisy;  and  nothing  is  sq 
ridiculous  as  a  spectacL-d  old  lady  teaching  to  the  young  the 
maxims  of  household  morality  according  to  the  catechism  of  our 
church.  Generous  gu;H-dians  of  the  rights  of  infants!  with  what 
happy  auspices  does  your  revolutionary  career  in  the  national 
education  commence!  Perish  primers  and  horn-books,  and  all 
the  lumber  of  the  nursery!  Behold  a  rising  generation  ot  un- 
breeched  philosophers,  and  lisping  free-thinkers;  a  golden  period 
approaches  in  which  every  man  is  to  be  qualified  to  be  his  owa 
instructor,  and  in  which  the  religion  of  the  poor  is  to  become  the 
fruit  of  their  own  meditations,  the  result  of  their  own  discrimi- 
nating  choice,  unincumbered  by  creeds  and  vulgar  catechisms* 
Liberal  and  manlv  times!  when  the  nati<in's  children  are  confid- 
ed  to  those  who  dissent  from  its  church,  under  the  patronage  of 
princes,  nobles,  statesmen,  ecclesiastics,  writers,  and  reviewers. 

Do  we  dare,  amidst  these  new  lights,  to  avow  our  veneration 
for  the  memory  of  the  ^*  feeble  old  lady"*  of  Brentford,  whom 
the  champions  of  the  liberal  plan  of  modern  education  for  the 
poor,  have  classed  with  the  writers  of  horn-books  and  nursery 
legendsf  Yet  such  is  our  infatuation,  thai,  when  we  think  upon 
the  labours  of  that  good  woman,  who  was  most  emphatically  de- 
parting in  peace,  while  her  manly  assailants  were  pursuing  her 
to. the  grave*  we  are  disposed  to  consider  her  utility  to  mankind 
as  infinitely  outweighing  the  whole  aggregation  of  female  worth 
collected  in  this  French  volume  before  us;  and  we  found  our  ad-^ 
miration  of  her  singly  upon  her  wise  and  orthodox  industry  in 
disseminating  religious  knowledge  among  the  poor,  and  her 
watchful  jealousy  of  latitudinarian  systems. 

In  a  word,  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  a  cultivation  of  the 
female  mind  as  has  a  tendency  to  dispose  and  qualify  it  for  the 
care  of  the  young,  the  friendless,  and  the  forsaken,  comprises 
objects  and  attainments  of  as  much  ornament  as  utility.  In  the 
due  preparation  for  such  a  career  of  usefulness,  the  manners  are 
polished  in  proportion  as  thr  heart  is  enlarged.  Nor  is  this  be- 
neficent rang*^  of  activity  inconsistent  with  every  reasonable 
attention  to  exterior  accomplishments,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term.  Religious  sobriety,  concern  for  the  interests  of  the 

*  See  £dinb.  Revitw,  No.  17,  Art.  12. 
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aoult  tod  feeling  for  human  indigence^  while  they  superadd  a 
grace  invincible  to  common  accomplishments,  correct  the  extra* 
vagant  appreciation  of  them  which  gives  to  them  so  undue  a 
hold  upon  the  heart,  and  so  exorbitant  a  claim  upon  the  time  of 
reasonable  beings.  But  we  are  very  far  from  denying  that  the 
diligent  reading  of  our  best  authors,  the  talent  of  graceful,  and 
in  a  good  cause^  of  forcible  writing,  and  the  exercise  of  the  un- 
derstanding on  subjects  of  practical  theology  and  preceptive 
truths,  are  strictly  within  the  compass  of  female  pretensions.  If 
objects  and  emplo3rmei;it8  like  these  should  steal  something  from. 
the  laborious  impertinence  of  fashionable  life,  we  should  be  glad 
to  be  accomplices  in  the  theft.  In  such  a  crime  we  will  to  the 
utmost,  in  our  character  of  reviewers,  act  the  part  of  aiders  and 
abettors,  whatever  hue  and  cry  may  be  raised  against  us  by  that 
Dumerous  party  in  the  country,  who,  as  patrons  or  writers,  with 
a  liberalizing  and  levelling  rage,  are  for  demolishing  the  pre* 
scriptive  barriers  of  national  religion,  and  all  thorough-bred 
Eoglish  morality. 

From  contemplating  the  sickly  cast  of  female  literature,  prin- 
ciples, and  manners,  which  this  volume  of  petticoated  French 
worthies  presents  to  us,  it  is  impossible  not  to  turn  for  refresh- 
ment to  the  estimable  character  of  a  genuine  English  lady, 
literate  without  pedantry,  elegant  without  affectation,  dignified 
without  constraint,  cheerful  at  home  and  circumspect  abroad, 
gentle,  humane,  devout*  We  should  greatly  prefer  the  domestic 
circle  of  such  a  person,  to  what  are  called  the  ^^  good  societies" 
of  Paris.  A  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  is  more  to  our  taste  than  a 
Madame  du  Dcffand,  a  Miss  Talbot  than  a  Mademoiselle  de 
L'Espinasse,  and  a  Mrs.  Hannah  More  than  even  a  Madame 
de  Genlis.  We  are  aware  that  we  shall  have  all  the  esprits  forts 
of  our  own  country  on  the  French  side  of  the  comparison.  It 
matters  not;  we  are  partly  at  war  with  these  gentlemen;  and 
though  some  of  them  in  their  contemptuous  idiom  may  rank  the 
English  authoress  last  mentioned  among  ^^  feeble  old  ladies," 
we  must  venture  to  declare  ourselves  her  grateful  admirers. 
Admire  her  we  must,  because  with  more  than  female  courage, 
but  with  ever}'  feminine  grace,  she  has  devoted  that  zeal,  which 
neither  tier  own  infirmities,  nor  the  malice  of  her  defamers,  can 
subdue,  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity: — because  her  life  has 
been  a  scrne  of  such  virtuous  exertion  as  to  unite  the  indolent, 
the  envious,  and  the  profligate  in  a  confederacy  against  her  fame 
and  honour:-— in  a  word,  because  she  has  contrived  by  her 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  heart,  and  its  accessible  points, 
by  her  felicit>'  of  expression,  her  originality  of  thought,  and 
above  all,  by  her  versatility  of  talent,  to  render  the  subject  of 
highest  concern  to  man  so  entertaining  and  attractive,  as  to  l)eat 
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in  the  race  of  popularity  all  the  prurient  productions  of  this 
novel- writing  age,  all  the  sentimental  rubbish  of  the  German 
press,  and  all  the  varnished  tales  of  suicide  and  adulter)'.  We 
repeat  that,  after  dwelling  on  the  disgusting  scenes  of  Parisian 
impertinence,  the  coteries  of  dissipated  old  countesses,  French 
flattery,  French  perfidy,  and  French  intrigue;  the  folly  and  vice, 
in  short,  which  compose  the  principal  features  even  of  some  of 
the  characters  selected  by  Madame  de  Genlis  for  our  admira- 
tion; it  is  to  us  a  grateful  relief  to  contemplate  the  social  retire- 
ment and  literate  ease  of  this  accomplished  woman,  and  that 
assemblage  of  moral  worth  which  she  collects  about  her,  and  to 
which  she  is  the  proper  centre  of  attraction. 

After  thus  expressing  our  admiration  of  the  British  females 
mentioned  above,  and  particularly  of  her  who  has  appeared  to 
us  to  merit  the  largest  share  of  our  feeble  praise,  it  will  be  mis- 
taking us  greatly  to  suppose  us  unwilling  to  allow  any  accom- 
plishment of  their  minds  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  good 
housewifery.  It  has  been  observed,  that  a  few  pounds  spent  in 
needlework  would  give  to  the  female  part  of  a  family  leisure  to 
acquire  a  fund  of  real  knowledge.*  But  this  appears  to  us  to  be 
a  very  erroneous  and  silly  view  of  the  question;  which  is  not 
whether  a  gain  is  acquired  answerable  to  the  time  consumed  in 
these  accomplishments,  but  whether  the  entire  substitution  of 
intellectual  industry  for  those  manual  and  subordinate  occupa- 
tions, would  not  give  a  new  direction  to  the  female  character, 
and  superinduce  upon  it  by  degrees  a  new  order  of  sentiments 
and  habits,  ill  suited  to  those  relations  which  they  arc  destined 
to  fill  in  the  great  providential  plan  of  social  existence.  The 
character  of  human  beings,  if  not  always  determined,  is  always 
influenced  by  the  nature  of  their  employments.  This  truth  has 
been  well  understood  by  those  who  have  drawn  the  best  por- 
traitures of  female  perfection.  The  domestic  companions  of 
Hector  and  Ulysses  were  no  ordinary  specimens  of  the  sex.  In 
the  interior  of  their  apartments,  surrounded  by  their  maidens, 
they  blazoned  in  embroidery  the  trophies  of  their  husbands, 
and  shortened  the  suspense  of  their  return  by  amusements  which 
endeared  them  to  their  recollections. 

Our  readers  must  by  this  time  perceive,  or  we  have  taken 
very  fruitless  pains  to  mark  our  meaning  distinctly,  that  it  is  not 
the  literature  of  the  sex,  but  a  violence  in  the  devotion  to  it, 
which  we  disapprove.  Needlework,  and  housewifery  in  general, 
are  to  some  a  necessary  part  of  the  science  of  economy;  but  in 
another  view,  though  a  collateral  one,  they  seem  to  be  a  highly 
important  part  of  female  education.  They  provide  for  those  mis- 
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dumces  of  life  from  which  few,  if  any,  are  exempt;  they  balance 
against  the  romantic  tendency  of  the  female  mind,  by  recalling 
it  to  the  real  necessities  of  the  human  condition;  they  give  the 
thoughts  a  turn  towards  usefulness,  cleanliness,  and  convenience; 
and  there  is  something  of  value  too,  in  a  cast  of  occupations, 
(if  the  remark  may  be  forgiven,)  which  by  rendering  a  lady  in- 
dependent of  the  tongue  for  amusement,  disposes  her  to  cherish 
those  intervals  of  quiescent  happiness  which  are  not  unprofitably 
employed  in  silence  and  attention. 

These  are  a  few  of  those  reasons  by  which  we  are  induced  to 
diink  that  the  addiction  of  females  to  literature  and  science  may 
be  of  too  strenuous  a  cast*  We  not  only  think  so  because  it  ren« 
dcrs  them  less  useful,  but  because  it  renders  them  less  pleasing. 
But  then  it  is  asked,  why  should  any  degree  of  addiction  to 
letters  produce  more  pedantry  in  women  than  in  men?  And  why 
should  pedantry,  granting  it  to  be  the  consequence  of  thb  addic- 
tion^  be  more  offensive  in  the  one  sex  than  in  the  other?  To  ques- 
tions like  these  experience  and  feeling  afford  the  best  answer. 
There  are  some  palpable  truths  which  dogmatism  may  discoun- 
tenance, arrogance  affright,  and  sophistry  pervert;  but  which 
are  nevertheless  recognized  in  the  heart,  and  established  in  the 
constitution  of  nature.  It  may  be  asked,  why  should  softness  be 
considered  as  the  attribute  of  the  sex?  Why  should  gentleness, 
timidity,  and  modesty  impart  such  grace  and  attractiveness  to 
female  noanners?  The  best  answer  is  the  practical  one.  It  is  be- 
cause we  are  formed  to  admire  and  love  these  qualities   in 
woman;  because,  with  the  advancement  of  true  civilization  and 
refinement,  these  female  qualities  advance  in  price;  and  because 
a  state  of  competition  and  emulation  is  not  a  state  of  love  and 
reciprocal  tenderness.  In  the  dependence  of  the  one  upon  the 
protection  of  the  other  consists  the  real  bond  of  union  between 
the  sexes.  Inequality  produces  reciprocity,  and  on  this  is  found- 
ed the  moral  relation  between  man  and  woman.  The  pursuits 
of  the  sex  must,  therefore,  be  different:  not  so  different  as  to 
destroy  by  diversity  of  taste,  but  so  different  as  to  supply  by 
variety  of  materials,  the  intellectual  commerce  of  the  sexes. 
Fortitude  that  ennobles  the  male,  and  softness  that  adorns  the 
female,  may  be  mixed  in  secondary  degrees  with  their  opposites 
in  each.  As  a  foundation  for  mutual  esteem,  each  ought  to  feel 
enough  of  either  quality  to  know  its  value  in  the  other.  Man's 
true  elevation  is  placed  in  the  severer  studies,  while  the  softer 
dignity  of  woman,  inferior  in  the  intellectual  scale,  advances  by 
a  different  course  to  the  same  on  a  superior  height  in  moral 
goodness.  Some  acquaintance  with  these  severer  studies  is  ne- 
cessary to  raise  in  the  other  sex  the  esteem  of  them  in  ours;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  man  of  learning,  and  courage,  and  virtue^ 
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who  has  no  value  for  the  mellow  perfections  and  cultivated  taste 
«f  a  sensible,  reading,  and  thinking  woman,  is  finished  only  on 
one  side  of  the  manly  character. 

But  if  these  perfections  are  inverted;  if  a  woman  places  her 
chief  merit  in  literary  excellence,  she-deranges  the  plan  of  na- 
ture, and  disturbs  its  harmony.  But  nature  is  revenged*  When 
this  is  the  case,  adieu  to  feminine  attraction!  and  to  many  of  the 
charities  of  mother,  sister,  daughter,  friend.  For  the  deportment 
of  woman,  soft,  attractive,  frank,  ingenuous,  are  substituted  the 
stare  of  unconcern,  the  look  of  defiance,  the  vivacity  of  the  dis- 
putant, and  the  parade  of  the  scholar.  l*hese  are  among  the 
numerous  blots  which  efface  in  the  female  pedant  the  lovely 
traces  of  woman. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  do  not  think  a  little  learning  is  always  a 
dangerous  thing  in  a  lady,  so  long  as  it  has  reference  to  her 
condition  of  life  and  the  sphere  of  her  duties.  In  man,  from 
whom  much  is  expected,  his  little  learning  is  rarely  confessed 
to  be  little.  It  enables  him  to  feel  and  envy  the  superiority  of 
others,  between  whom  and  himself  there  is  a  natural  competition. 
He  swelk  out  his  little,  therefore,  beyond  its  natural  compass, 
the  better  to  cover  his  ignorance.  Having  not  enough  fur  the 
illustration  of  truth,  he  finds  it  teli  most  in  opposition  to  it^ 
and  is  in  danger  of  being  seduced  by  his  vanit\  into  wilful  error* 
But  moderation  even  in  things  good  in  themselves  is  commen- 
dable in  a  woman.  The  learning  that  best  becomrs  her  is  that 
which  she  can  best  manage,  and  which  best  consists  with  a 
natural  manner  and  useful  understanding.  If  a  lady  can  interpret 
the  following  passage  from  Juvenal,  she  will  do  well  to  attend  to 
the  valuable  hint  it  convevs. 

'*  Imponit  fincm  sapiens  et  rehiis  honestis. 
Noll  liubeat  matronatibi  qnx  juncta  recumbit 
Dicondi  g^enus  aut  curtttin  sermonr  rotato 
Torqueat  enthymema,  nee  historius  sciat  omnes, 
Sed  quxdam  ex  libris  et  non  intellif^t.'* 

A  great  laugh  is  endeavoured  to  be  raised  at  what  are  called 
simple  pleasures.  We  have  in  the  present  day  some  laughing 
philosophers:  not  of  that  ancient  sort  indeed  whose  ridicule  was 
excited  by  the  follies  of  their  fellow  creatures.  Innocence^ 
chastity,  and  religion  are  among  the  topics  of  modem  plea- 
santry; especially  with  our  men  of  strong  thinking.  For  our 
parts,  we  are  not  disposed  to  join  in  this  laugh;  because,  not- 
withstanding this  wtll-intended  raillery,  we  cannot  help  think*- 
ing  that  there  does  exist  a  class  of  simple  plfasurefi,  in  which  it 
is  not  merely  safe  for  a  woman  to  indulge,  hut  which  not  to  love 
or  to  be  capable  of  loving,  argues  some  f original  defect  in  the 
heart  and  in  the  understanding.  But  let  us  not  be  understood 
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to  meao  by  simple  pleasures,  the  entertainments  of  cup  and 
ball,  or  bandalore.  Neither  do  we  confine  the  idea  to  the  pick* 
ing  up  of  plants,  the  collecting  of  shells,  the  instruction  ot  par- 
rots, the  fabrication  of  pin-cushions,  and  the  pasting;  of  charades 
upon  firescreens.  But  to  contemplate  the  Creator's  works,  to 
study  them,  to  imitate  them,  to  fill  the  eye  and  the  imagination 
with  them,  to  cling  to  the  sentiments  they  inspire,  and  to  pursue 
them  to  their  ultimate  grand  conclusions;  to  ride,  to  walk,  to 
neditatc,  to  luxuriate  in  the  cheerful  influence  of  fine  weather; 
to  train  vegetation,  to  plant  and  improve  the  garden,  to  mitigate 
the  moral  and  physical  evils  that  press  around  one,  by  recon- 
ciling, relieving,  and  instructing;  are  all,  when  modified  by  vir- 
tuous education,  enjoyments  of  simple  relish  and  home-bred 
felicity;  all  capable  of  flourishing  in  innocence  and  retirement, 
with  little  aid  from  artificial  culture.  These  may  properly  be 
ranked  among  simple  pleasun-s,  because  they  want  no  macl^inery 
to  set  them  up.  They  have  at  first  hand,  that  is,  at  nature's,  rheir 
subjects  and  incitements;  thev  are  the  companions  of  virtuous 
leisure  and  unsophisticated  habits* 

But  to  qualify  for  these  cheap  and  innocent  pleasures  there 
must  be  a  proper  preparatory  ed  ^cation;  a  first  impulse  must 
be  given  to  the  sensibilities,  which  iiiav  set  them  fc»rward  in  a 
right  direction.  Bf  fore  the  works  of  the  Deity  can  be  made  to 
interest  and  delight,  the  fear  and  Io\  e  of  his  power  and  goodness 
must  be  established  in  our  minds  upon  other  grounds  than  the 
fluctuating  foun<iations  of  taste.  No  education  can  be  profitable 
without  the  sanction  of  religion.   It  should,  however,  be  present- 
ed to  the  mind,  not  as  a  task,  but  as  a  recreation;  which  it  is 
well  fitted  to  become  when  judiciously  inculcated*  It  afffirds  a 
aatural  entertainment  to  the  sprightl\  curiosities  of  children,  an 
excellent  exercise  to  their  opening  faculties,  and  a  sufficient  in* 
citement  to  all  the  good  propensitic  s  ol  the  young  mind.  It  is 
the  Sun  in  the  system  of  education;  the  dispenser  ol  light  and 
heat  to  the  whole,  and  by  its  aitractivt  power  it  maintains  every 
part  in  its  proper  place  and  destination.  From  Kavmg  it  out  of 
the  system,  or  from  giving  it  only  a  secondary  place,  results 
that  complexity,  disproportion,  and  disorder,  which  have  found 
their  way  into  almost  every  scheme  and  treatise  of  education, 
and  to  this  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  the  multiplication  of  these 
treatises  in  such  a  fatiguing  succession  of  vapid  productions* 
Were  religion  properly  attended  to  in  female  education,  young 
women  might  be  trusted  uith  more  learning  and  more  accom- 
plishments, without  danger  to  the  equilibrium  of  their  minds, 
and  :he  modesty  of  their  manners.   Without  religion  intt  Ilec- 
tnal  education  is  mutilated;  but  m^ral  education  is  reduced  to 
a  solecism*  The  fitness  of  morals  and  the  beauty  of  virtue  are 
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frigid  arguments  to  young  understandings.  They  require  the 
support  of  unnatural  expedients  and  forced  measures.  But  the 
principle  of  pious  obedience  is  taught  to  children  by  their  wants, 
and  confirmed  by  the  unceasing  consciousness  of  dependence* 
They  must  of  necessity  feel  it  towards  their  fathers  and  mothers; 
and  it  is  easy  for  them  to  carry  it  upwards  to  the  universal 
Parent  and  Protector. 

For  the  sake,  therefore,  of  these  simple  pleasures,  of  which 
we  think  not  the  less  highly  because  coxcombs  deride  them,  we 
recommend  it  to  those  to  whose  care  the  rising  generation  of 
females  is  entrusted,  to  make  this  emphatic  use  of  religion  in 
thiEsir  institutions.  Besides  its  own  complete  perfection  and 
solitary  pre-eminence,  transcending  all  comparative  value,  it  is 
of  admirable  use  as  Hn  auxiliary  in  the  formation  of  the  charac- 
ter  and  manners.  Its  rules  are  short,  simple,  and  practicable, 
and  will  enable  teachers,  if  tolerably  instructed  themselves,  to 
do  very  well  without  those  problematical  expedients  and  refuied 
methods  of  culture  with  which  officious  speculation  is  for  ever 
tormenting  them.  But  we  are  anxious  before  we  dismiss  this 
part  of  our  subject  to  remind  our  readers,  that  when  we  make 
mention  of  religion  in  the  British  Review,  which  we  may  find 
frequent  occasions  for  doing,  we  would  be  understood  to  mean 
the  religion  of  the  scriptures,  embracing  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  Christianity  as  they  are  professed  by  the  church  of  England^ 
and  not  a  religion  of  man's  manufacture,  adapted  to  his  con- 
venience here,  and  secularized  to  his  worldly  feelings  and  tastes* 
Next  to  the  diffusion  of  a  stupid  prejudice  against  this  view  of 
religion,  by  giving  it  the  appellation  of  methodism,  the  envier  of 
human  happiness  could  contrive  no  better  instrument  for  the 
destruction  of  religion  altogether,  than  the  fatal  adoption  of  a 
national  education  without  the  national  religion  for  its  basis. 

We  have  said  thus  much  upon  the  importance  of  religion  in 
education,  because  we  perceive  with  concern  that  the  philoso- 
phic pride  of  the  age  is  making  strenuous  eiForts  to  discredit  its 
efficacy;  and  that  some  of  our  female  writers,  and  one  in  par- 
ticular, for  whose  genius  and  talents  we  entertain  the  highest 
respect,  and  whose  influence  on  education,  whether  we  regard 
her  incomparable  skill  in  the  composition  of  instructive  tales 
without  the  hackneyed  theme  of  love,  or  her  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  wavs  by  which  the  understanding  is  to  be  assisted  in  the 
acquisitioi;  of  knowledge,  cannot  be  viewed  without  great  ap- 
probation, mixed  with  anxiety,  have  bestowed  an  exclusive 
attention  on  what  they  call  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  leav- 
ing religion,  like  a  wild  flower,  to  its  own  spontaneous  growth 
from  seeds,  scattered  as  chance  may  have  directed,  on  good 
ground,  or  on  stony  places.  With  respect  to  accomplishments^ 
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commonly  so  called,  we  hold  the  same  opinions  with  some  of 
our  more  philosophical  c. intern poraries.  It  is  not  to  be  deniectf 
diat,  they  engross  much  too  large  a  portion  of  education  for 
acquirements  which  are  in  season  only  for  so  small  a  portion  of 
existence,  and  that  while  they  last  they  are  greatly  inferior  in 
dignity  and  utility*  to  studies  which  spread  their  lustre  over  the 
whole  of  life,  and  which,  instead  of  affording  occasions  of  ostt-n* 
tatious  exhibition,  short  intervals  of  triumph,  and  momentaiy 
displays,  enter  into  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  and  nourisn 
die  understanding;  render  solitude  reflective,  and  society  exhi- 
larating. But  inff  rior  as  they  arc,  and  short  lived  in  their  im» 
portance,  it  would  be  better,  in  our  opinion,  to  give  to  them  entire 
all  the  docile  part  of  life,  without  interruption  from  reason  or 
reflection,  than  that  reason  and  reflection  should  be  cultivated 
independently  of  religion,  and  trained  under  the  discipline  of  a 
vain  philosophy* 

When  knowledge  is  thus  constituted  on  a  right  foundation, 
we  are  very  far  from  denying  it  to  the  female  sex.  But  let  it, 
besides  this  right  foundation,  have  also  a  right  bearing.  The 
first  and  noblest  use  of  knowledge  in  woman  is  to  l^y  the  ground 
of  knowledge  in  others.  Elementary  education  is  chiefly  in 
dieir  hands.  A  great  and  awful  trust!  It  was  the  Spartan  mothers 
that  perpetuated  the  succession  of  the  Spartan  discipline.  Just 
notions  and  elevated  principles  do  not  come  unbidden:  they  do 
not  sow  themselves,  like  forest  trees,  or  the  vegetation  oif  the 
plains.  To  be  properly  assimilated  with  the  stamina  of  the 
diild;  to  grow  with  its  growth,  and  strengthen  with  its  strength, 
they  should  pre-exist  in  the  parent,  and  pass  out  of  her  by  a 
careful  process  of  transfusion.  In  this  way  the  child  may  acquire 
what  the  poet  calls 

"  CoiDposilum  jus,  fasqiie  animo,  sanctosqiie  recessus 
Mentis,  et  incoctum  genernso  pectus  hojiesto.*' 

A   taste   for  literature  and  valuable  knowledge  cannot  be 
taught  without  being  felt.  To  bribe  the  early  curiosities  to  the 
exercise  and  development  of  the  mind,  the   early  instructor 
must  have  been  well  instructed,  and  have  acquired  the  art  of 
Uending  information  with  delight.  The  powers,  the  beauties, 
the  copious  use  of  the  mother  tongue  can  only  be  known,  felt, 
and  transmitted  by  talents  improved  by  various  and  studious 
reading  in  English  literature,  aided  by  some  acquaintance  with 
other  idioms.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  to  the  want  of  this  prepara- 
tion of  the  mother's  mind  for  the  task  of  early  instruction,  that 
the  melancholy  blank  in  respect  to  all  the  primary,  professional, 
and  practical  acquirements  of  reading,  articulation,  elocution, 
reasoning,  and  composition,  left  by  the  education  of  our  princi* 
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PaI  schoob,  so  often  remains  to  the  end  of  life,  disgracing  fSbt 
pulpit,  the  senate,  and  the  bar. 

The  pleasure  that  occupies  the  highest  place,  and  fiUs  die 
widest  space  in  rational  existence,  is  free  intellectual  convene- 
tion.  If  women  are  to  be  our  C(»mpanions,  we  must  share  tlua 
pleasure  with  them,  or  we  give  them  only  a  vain  compliment— r 
a  nominal  rank— -the  title  without  tbt  estati*.  The  most  solid 
parts  of  intellectual  culture  are  theirs  by  imprescriptible  right 
as  rational  beings:  it  is  the  fairest  of  all  their  privileges,  and  oiuc 
own  Rex  has  an  equal  interest  in  maintaining  it  for  them  againat 
aperverse  arrangement*  which  gives  up  their  first  years  to  fugi<« 
tive  attainments,  that  sparkle  in  the  sunshine  of  youxh,  buK 
perish,  and  their  memorial  ^'nh  them,  as  age  increases  tbe  waM( 
of  resi>urce« 

We  are  obliged  to  Madame  de  Genlis  for  giving  us  this  op-^ 
portunity  of  detailing  our  sentiments  on  this  subject,  as  they  are 
not  quite  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  may  want  a  Uttle  ex- 
plaining and  defending.  We  are  also,  in  common  with  otheia, 
obliged  to  the  same  lady  for  many  sensible  observations  coiir 
tained  in  her  introductory  pages  to  the  volume  before  us.  We 
must,  indeed,  do  her  the  justice  to  say,  that  whatever  may  have 
been  her  departures  in  practice  from  her  own  rules,  (andon  thia 
subject  we  can  say  nothing  from  personal  knowledge,)  all  the 

Sroductions  of  her  pen  which  have  come  under  our  inspecCian 
ave  in  the  main  been  true  to  the  cause  of  piety  and  virtue.  It 
is  something  for  a  being  on  the  confines  of  another  world  to  be 
able  to  sav  to  her  soul;  whatever  thou  hast  thought  o& 

DONE  AMISS  thou  MAST  NOT  INCREASED  THE  8UK  OV  THT 
TRANSGRESSIONS  BT  THE  CRIMES  OF  OTHERS,  NOR  ADD£B 
AUGHT  TO  THY  RECKONING  WITH  GoD,  BY  ENDEAVOURS  TO 
INTERCEPT  THE  HOPES  OF   INNOCENCE,  AND  TO    SHORTEN    THE 

ARM  OF  HIS  MERCY.  We  are  glad  to  do  Madame  de  Genlis 
this  piece  of  justice.  It  is  the  more  creditable  to  her,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  dangerous  examples  by  which  she  has  beea 
surrounded.  The  literature  of  her  dav  has  been  much  in  the 
hands  of  those  by  whom  the  devil's  work  is  done  gratuitously, 
without  the  apology  of  passion  or  temptation;  of  those  who  love 
vice,  not  for  itself,  but  for  the  ruin  which  it  spreads:  frigid 
speculators  in  debauchery!  who  for  the  mere  luxury  of  doing 
harm,  plot  in  their  chambers  against  the  peace  of  mankind; 
scatteripg  pollution  from  their  pens,  and  amusing  themselves 
with  calculations  of  eventual  mischief*  We  have  often  admired 
the  sterling  sense  of  Madame  de  Genlis  on  the  subject  of 
educatiDd,  and  are  astonished  when  we  are  told  that,  with 
a  theory  so  opposite  to  that  of  the  philosophers  of  her  own 
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ootatiyy  she  should  yet  affect  to  hold  the  literature,  taste,  and 
general  character  of  this  nation  in  great  disesteem. 

'The  early  years  of    Madame    de  Genlis  were  passed  in 
those  societies  of  Paris  which  every  travelled  Englishman,  ta 
shew  his  breeding  and  improvement,  delights  to  call  brilliant; 
sod  brilliant  they  were;  but  brilliant  at  the  expense  of  the 
somfbrts,  the  decencies,  and  charities  of  life;  of  all  that  dig^ 
ttfies  and  decorates  the  human  condition.  The  prurient  play 
of  a  debauched  imagination,  the  sportive  malice  of  wit,  and 
the  treacherous  commerce  of  flattery,  were  the  only  compen* 
ution  for  the  low  intrigues,  selfish  passions,  and  jealous  rivalry, 
wiuch  lay  half  conceded  under  the  guady  covering.    That 
iiis  was  pretty  much  the  state  of  the  ^*  good  societies"  of 
Paris  under  what  is  called  the  old  government,  we  are  in« 
(Mined  by  their  own  annals.  Philosophy,  garrulity,  wit,  obscen- 
ity, compliment,  detraction,  gluttony,  levity,  stars,  ribbons, 
dirt,  paint,  and  tinseU  make  to  the   eyes  of  sbme  men  Imd 
^Baoy  women  in  this  country,  and  of  all  men  and  all  women  ia. 
France,  a  very  imposing  appearance.  But  as  long  as  the  sub- 
Uratum  of  the  English  character  remains,  (and  we  do  not  feel 
very  secure  of  its  remaining  long,)  that  alone  will  be  considered 
as  ^  good  society''  here,  in  which  cleanliness,  manliness,  and 
Bodesty  ground  politeness  upon  esteem,  and    in  which  the 
duoities  of  the  heart  are  infused  into  the  behavior.  That  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis  has  emerged  from  the  *^  good  societies"  of  old 
France  and  from  the  worse  contamination  of  the  revolutionary 
period,  without  a  total  depravation  of  principle,  reflects  no 
small  credit  upon  her  taste  and  discernment;  but  that  having  so 
emerged,  and  having  visited  England  and  experienced  its  hos- 
piialitv,  she  can  undervalue  its  character  and  literary  glory, 
IS  truly  surprising. 


The  State  of  the  Established  Church;  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to 
the  Right  Honourable  Spencer  Perceval^  Chamellor  of  the 
Exchequer^  i^c.  Second  Edition^  corrected  and  enlarged;  with 
an  Appendix  of  Official  Documents.  8vo.  pp.  151.  London* 

i8ia 

[From  the  British  Review,  for  SeptembL^r,  1811.  J 

We  have  now  before  us  some  letters  to  Mr.  Perceval  on  the 
state  of  the  established  church;  and  we  have  also  read  a  certaia 
pretty,  soothing,  and  wi^ll-written  lullaby,  in  answer  to  these 
letters.  Now,  though  it  may  be  reckoned  cruel  to  awaken  mo- 
ther church  from  the  sweet  siumht-rs  which  we  conclude  she 
must  be  enjoying  in  consequence  of  the  said  lullaby,  yet  our 
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real  regard  and  afTection  for  her  induce  us  to  endeavour  to  dis* 
turb  that  peaceable  repose,'  which  we  fear  might  in  the  end 
prove  fatal  to  her.  Nor  can  we  by  any  means  admit  the  validity 
of  the  argument  founded  on  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of 
human  nature,  when  it  is  adduced  to  excuse  a  wilful  persever- 
ance in  neglects  or  abuses,  plainly  pointed  out  and  as  plainly 
within  the  power  of  the  offender  to  remedy.  As  our  author  ob* 
serves  in  his  blunt  and  magisterial  way-— 

*<  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  me,  that  the  clergy  are  but  men;  that  they 
are  subject  to  all  the  weakness  incident  to  our  nature.  I  am  willing 
to  grant  all,  and  much  more  than  can  be  justly  claimed  on  the  score 
•f  human  infirmity;  but  as  there  is  no  situation  in  life  in  which  such, 
errors  and  infirmities  (if  you  call  them  such)  would  be  admitted,  so 
there  is  none  in  which  they  deserve  so  little  respect.  Sleep  is  natu- 
ral and  necessary  to  the  human  frame;  yet  if  the  vidette  be  fouifd 
sleeping  on  his  post^  military  execution  is  instantly  awarded.  If  your 
attorney  neglects  your  suit,  the  court  will  saddle  him  with  the  costs^ 
and  perhaps  prevent  his  repeating  the  offence.  Skill  is  implied  in  the 
physician;  and  for  his  ignorance  he  will  be  punished.  In  short,  in  no 
^  atate  of  life  is  this  plea  of  indolence  and  inacdvity  allowed;  much 
less  therefore  ought  it  to  avail  in  that  which  is  instituted  to  con- 
duct mankind  to  that  eternity,  in  comparison  of  which  all  the  wealth, 
and  other  enjoyments  of  this  life,  are  but  as  an  atom  to  the  whole 
globe  itself."  P.  66. 

There  are  so  many  just  observations  in  the  pamphlet  before 
us,  and  it  affords  so  many  useful  hints  for  the  advantage  of  our 
excellent  establishment,  that  we  cannot  but  think  that  all  well- 
wishers  to  the  church,  and  more  particularly  all  her  professional 
members,  would  do  well  to  peruse  it  with  a  candid  spirit,  and 
to  overlook  occasional  warmth,  a  too  great  strength  of  expres- 
sion, and  a  good  deal  of  unqualified  assertion,  in  favour  of  the 
honest  zeal  by  which  the  whole  seems  to  be  dictated;  in  short, 
we  would  recommend  it  to  them  to  pocket  the  affront,  and  pro- 
fit by  the  advice. 

We  certainly  wish,  that  the  well  meaning  author  had  been 
more  temperate  in  his  censures  of  the  conduct  of  the  clergy, 
particularly  in  those  respects  in  which  they  are  in  general  unde- 
serving of  blame;  though  we  fear  he  has  in  many  instances  but 
too  much  ground  for  his  accusation  of  them,  with  respect  to 
their  lukewarmness,  indifference,  and  want  of  that  unction, 
which  alone  can  give  efficacy  to  the  powers  entrusted  to  them.  He, 
however,  goes  so  much  too  far  as  to  state,  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  clergy  ^^  betray  a  dissoluteness  of  manners,  which, 
while  it  is  most  shameful  in  them,  would  not  be  borne  in  any 
other  state  of  life;"  and  he  adds,  ^^  Do  not  our  courts  of  justice 
teem  with  their  offences?  Is  there  a  subject  of  public  corruption 
^pd  profligacy,  the  development  of  which  does  not  discover  its 
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reverend  associates?  and  do  not  men  of  this  description  daily 
walk  about  our  streets  unsilenced  and  unchastised?"  Here  we 
think  there  is  an  unpardonable  degree  of  exaggeration;  the  few 
instances  which  have  occurred,  to  give  a  colour  for  these  re- 
marks, by  no  means  constitute  the  prevailinr^  evil  among  the 
clergy;  and  our  author  has  availed  himself  beyond  reasonable 
bounds  of  the  license  which  in  the  following  passage  he  has 
thought  proper  to  grant  to  his  own  pen.  ^^  It  is  now  too  late  for 
a  public  writer  to  attempt  to  discriminate;  and  if  the  good  should 
in  some  degree  suifer  with  the  depraved,  they  have  those  only 
10  blame,  who,  placed  in  high  and  lucrative  situations,  for  the 
purposes  of  prevention,  have  failed  to  prevent  the  conduct  we 
are  now  called  upon  to  point  out."  But  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  clergy  are  lamentably  deficient  in  the  chief  requisites 
for  enforcing  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  the  edification  and  sal- 
vation of  souls,  is  we  fear  but  too  evident;  and  this  deficiency 
it  is,  which  is  gradually  undermining  our  national  church,  and 
upon  which  her  enemies  chiefly  build  their  hopes  of  rising 
through  superior  zeal  upon  her  ruins. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  remarks,  that  as  long  as  patron- 
age is  in  private  hands,  it  must  be  liable  to  an  improper  distri- 
bution; and  thcrclore  he  suggests  the  expediency  of  greater  pre- 
cautions than  are  at  present  used,  to  prevent  the  ordination  of 
persons,  ill  qualified  for  the  ministry. 

<*  Without  intrenchiDj^  upon  wlvdt  are  the  present  requisites  at  the 
universities,  u  knowleciire  and  rigid  practice  of  the  duties  of  religion 
should  be  indispensable.  All  habitual  vice  and  dissoluteness  of  man- 
isers  should  not  only  be  checked  and  discounteiumced,  but  should, ' 
after  a  certain  limit,  be  made  a  positive  obstacle  to  a  young  man's 
ordination:  which  would  of  course  include  much  greater  caution 
about  testimonials  than  is  at  present  exercised.  A  preparation  and 
examination  for  orders  should  form  part  of  tfte  system  of  education 
at  college,  and  not  be  left  entirely  to  the  bishops,  and  by  them  to  the 
hurried  and  contracted  attention  of  their  chaplains.  A  proficiency  on 
this  head  should  be  as  indispensable  as  other  attainments  are  towards 
a  fellowship;  and  this  proficiency  should  include  constant  and  de- 
vout attendance  on  divine  worship,  and  such  a  performance  of  the 
church  service  as  is  essential  to  its  due  effect  upon  their  future  hear- 
ers. To  attain  these  objects,  it  would  be  requisite  (as  it  is  on  all  ac- 
counts hl:<-iily  desirable)  that  your^.g  men  intended  for  the  church 
should  declare  such  intention  on  their  admission  to  the  university. 

^  Dismissed  from  college,  greater  care  than  is  at  present  used 
should  be  takenby  those  whose  province  it  is  to  confer  upon  candidates 
for  orders  the  highest  and  most  important  office,  if  duly  consideredy 
to  which  a  human  being  can  aspire.  Independent  of  the  attainments 
already  alluded  to,  great  circumspection  should  be  exercised,  and 
every  inquiry  made  as  to  the  candidates'  views  and  prospects:  so  that 
some  check  at  least  should  exist  to  the  practice  of  sending  young 
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men  into  the  church  upon  spi-cui^tion,  or  merely  to  get  a  livelihood: 
as  it  is  in)|)ossiblc  to  iniri.:.ch  upon  privu  e  patroiiu^Ci  part  'if  t^he 
evil  arishi<^  from  it  would  thus  be  cured*  if  no  persons  were  dd.uiited 
to  holy  oru  :r«  but  thobe  who  are  ihorou^^hly  qualified"  P.  125. 

Those  whom  it  may  concern  will  do  w«-ll,  and  indexed,  appear 
to  us  to  bt.  strictly  bounds,  to  pay  attention  to  thc*se  rem««rks. 
They  include  charges,  which  are  in  too  many  instances  notf)ri- 
ously  trur;  and  point  out  remedies,  which  are  at  least  worthy 
of  consideratifm*  But  we  can  altogether  dissipate  our  author's 
fears  of  the  church  being  overstocked  with  young  advene urers 
tent  into  it  *'*'  upon  speculation  to  gain  a  livelihood/'  If  the  re- 
ports which  have  reached  us  be  not  exaggerated,  the  curacies, 
and  other  prospects  which  the  church  holds  our  to  such  persons, 
are  by  the  pressure  of  the  times  now  become  so  very  scanty  in 
emolument,  compared  with  the  different  modes  of  gaining  a 
livelihood  in  the  civil  walks  of  life,  that  there  is  an  actual  defi* 
ciencv  of  under  labourers  in  ihe  vineyard.  We  are  credibly  in* 
formed,  that  at  both  the  universities  there  are  scores  of  unan* 
swered  notices  of  "  curates  wanted.'' 

A  striking  picture  is  drawn,  and  we  fear  not  much  overcharg- 
ed, of  t;he  manner  in  which  the  services  of  the  church  are  per- 
formed in  many  country  parishes. 

"  Where  a  clergyman  has  to  attend  two,  three,  and  sometimes  four 
churches,  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  his  manner  cannot  be  very 
devout  and  impressive,  nor  even  his  appearance  such  as  decency  re- 
quires; and.  as  for  the  time^  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  the  only  duty 
which  is  performed  on  a  Sunday  to  take  place  at  ten,  and  sumeiimes 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning;  leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  day  lo  re- 
velling and  drunkenness,  or,  what  is  now  more  common,  to  the  itine- 
rant enthusiast  The  part  of  the  duty  thus  performed  is  often  not 
that  which  is  enjoined  by  the  rubrics.  A  cler^man  who  gallops  to 
the  chuixh,  gallops  through  the  service,  and  gallops  away  again,  Is 
generally  too  unique  in  his  ideas  to  conform  to  the  dictates  of  others, 
though  he  has  sworn  to  obey  them;  and  has  of  course  a  liiur^  and 
a  rubric  of  his  own.  Some  parts  of  the  service  he  constantly  omitsi 
other  parts  he  cither  reads  or  omits,  as  time  or  inclination  may  suit. 
Having  not  the  least  conception  (or  at  all  events  recollection)  of  the 
solemnity  of  what  he  is  about,  he  has  no  idea  that  the  decalogue  can 
derive  any  weight  or  importance  from  distinct  and  audible  delivery 
at  the  altar;  but  that  is  generally  hurried  over  in  the  desk,  with  as 
little  ceremony  as  the  detail  of  a  (bx-chitce  This  remark,  indeed^ 
applies  to  the  w  hole  of  the  service;  which  may  be  readily  credited 
by  those  who  know  that  the  whole  morning  service  in  many  parishes 
(including  the  sermon)  does  not  occupy  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

"The  unfre(]uency  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  (that 
most  solemn  and  important  ofBce  of  religion)  is  the  next  topic,  sir, 
to  which  I  would  draw  your  attention,  in  some  parishes  the  sacmp 
ment  is  only  administered  twice  in  the  year;  in  a  great  many  oidy 
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three  times;  and  in  a  large  majority  only  four  times  in  a  year.  I  am 
aware  that  neither  the  rubric  nor  the  canons  distinctly  point  out  the 
precise  number  of  times  which  the  sacrament  shall  be  administered 
in  the  year;  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  some  definite  regulation 
Were  made  upon  a  subject  of  such  infinite  magnitude  and  concern. 
Some  persons  have  construed  the  direction  to  the  minister  to  read 
the  communion  service  at  the  altar,  as  implying  his  constant  readi- 
ness to  administer  the  sacrament  ntery  Sunday;  as  1  believe  was  the 
case  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  church,  and  is  still  so  in  some  of  our 
cathedrals.  At  all  events  the  twenty-first  canon,  which  directs  the 
laity  to  communicate  ^^  at  least  three  times**  in  the  year,  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  clergy  have  no  authority  for  the  unfrequency  of  this 
rite,  for  which  there  is  no  true  reason  but  the  indolence  and  inacti- 
vity which  pervades  the  conduct  of  many  of  them;  added,  1  fear,  in 
some  instances,  to  their  leading  lives  very  different  from  that  state 
of  preparation  necessary  for  this  solemn  occasion.  The  time  too  in 
this  case  calls  for  our  notice.  Those  who  administer  it  but  twice 
choose  the  festivals  of  Christmas  and  Easter;  to  which  others  add 
Michaelmas:  all  of  them  periods  of  the  year  when  often  the  aged^ 
the  sickly,  and  infirm,  cannot  attend  divine  service.  In  most  parts  of 
the  country  I  believe  a  sacrament  ia  never  heard  of  between  Easter 
and  Michaelmas;  and  in  many,  not  between  Easter  and  Christmas, 
though  the  festivals  of  Whitsuntide  and  Trinity  are  those  when  per- 
sons of  the  above  description  would  be  most  likely  to  attend  divine 
service,  with  ease,  convenience,  and  safety.  The  reason  given  by 
some  of  the  clergy  for  this  unfrequency  of  the  sacrament  is  as  strange 
'^  *hat  they  can  give  any  reason  at  all.  They  say  it  is  because  there 
are  so  few  communicants!  This  surely  is  giving  the  effect  for  the 
cause:  for  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring  why  there 
are*  in  many  parishes,  so  few  communicants,  will  find  that  it  is  whol- 
Ij  occasioned  by  this  criminal  negligence  of  the  clergy.  There  is 
no  measure  so  calculated  to  keep  the  heart  and  mind  in  a  proper 
atate  as  frequent  participation  of  the  Lord*s  supper.  The  prepara- 
tkio  necessary  for  it;  the  dread  of  receiving  it  unworthily;  and  the 
consolation  which  it  bestows;  all  combine  to  make  the  man,  who  fre* 
qoently  receives  it,  better  and  happier  than  those  who  neglect  it. 
And  this  state  of  mind  can  only  be  preserved  by  continual  exercise*. 
The  thought  that  he  will  soon  receive  the  sacrament,  deters  a  man 
£roin  many  vices  and  irregularities;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  .this 
t>enefit  once  lost  sight  of,life  becomes  less  pure*and  examination  more 
painful,  till  we  at  last  shrink  altogether  from  the  holy  table.  Theset 
sir,  are  with  me  strong  reasons  for  the  frequency.  In  the  churches  of 
the  metropolis,  and  in  those  of  large  towns,  there  is  generally  a  sa- 
crament once  a  month,  independent  of  the  great  festivals;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  congregations  in  other  places 
should  not  have  as  frequent  opportunities  of  obeying  the  last  and. 
solemn  command  of  their  blessed  Redeemer."  P.  60,  &c. 

We  know  not  in  what  part  of  the  country  the  author  made 
observations,  which  drew  from  him  these  strictures,  and  it 
would  perhaps  be  invidious  to  conjecture;  but  this  we  know,-^ 
Vol.  I*  New  Series.  Q 
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that  we  have  ourselves  remarked,  in  one  or  two  extensive  coun- 
ties, especially  where  clerical  sportsmen  are  in  vogue,  a  lively 
representation  of  the  original  portrait. 

There  is  some  humour  in  his  remarks  upon  Bishop  Hurd's 
declaration  of  the  difficulty  and  inc^xpediency  of  enforcing  the 
residence  act. 

**  Another  reason  why  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  any  voluntary  exer- 
tion of  the  dormant  authority  of  the  bishops  is,  thut  they  tbemsclvea 
consider  their  pov\ers  as  oppressive*  and  are  unwilling  incUvidually 
to  incur  an  odium,  the  cause  of  which  has  arisen  originally  not  from 
themselves,  but  has  devolved  upon  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  frona 
their  pi'edecessors.  In  some  instances,  the  united  wisdom  of  parlia- 
ment has  not  had  all  the  influence  thdt  could  be  wished.  One  of  the 
Biost  pious  and  learned  bishops  who  ever  adorned  the  bench  is  wd 
to  have  stated  it  as  his  opinion^  in  his  return  to  the  privy  council,  that 
the  residence  act  could  not  be  further  enforced  without  great  incoD- 
venience  to  the  clergy,  and  that  therefore  he  had  suspended  its  ope- 
nttion  in  his  diocese.  Surely  such  a  fact  as  this  is  sufficient  to  show 
parliament,  that  something  more  is  wanting  than  individual  discre- 
tion, however  respectable;  for  much  as  I  reverence  the  memory  of 
this  truly  great  man,  who  was  justly  thought  an  ornament  to  his  coun- 
try, to  its  church,  to  literature,  and  to  human  nature,  1  cannot  per- 
suade  myself  that  even  the  authority  of  Dr  Hurd  can  for  a  moment 
sanction  the  principle  here  broached.  Inconvenience,  sir!  Is  it  for  the 
convenience  of  the  clergy  that  their  revenues  have  been  appc^nted! 
is  the  eternal  salvation  of  millions  of  human  beings  to  hang  upon 
this  weak,  this  miserable  threud  of  convenience?  It  may. be  inconve- 
nient to  an  officer  to  join  his  regiment  or  his  ship;  but  will  the  war- 
office  or  admiralty  be  amused  with  such  a  reason?  It  may  be  incon- 
venient to  a  gentleman  to  attend  his  duty  in  parliament;  but  a  ser^ 
jeant  at  arms  will  soon  set  his  mind  at  ease  upon  the  subject.  And 
are  the  duties  of  religion,  sir,  of  less  consequence  than  these?  is  the 
service  of  God  the  only  one  that  can  be  trifled  with,  and  made  sub- 
servient to  all  our  baser  pursuits:"  P.  130. 

These,  and  several  other  observations  in  this  pamphlet,  are 
worth  attending  to,  and  we  repeat  that  we  are  convinced  of  the 
llonest  intentions  of  the  author;  at  the  same  time  we  must  re« 
snark,  that  we  are  a  good  deal  perplexed  respecting  his  own 
rcrligious  sentiments,  as  he  more  than  once  betravs  some  incon- 
sistency upon  this  point.  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  his 
views  upon  religion  are  not  perfectly  clear;  the  more  particularly 
as,  though  he  points  out  very  ably  many  of  the  existing  evils 
and  abuses  in  the  church  of  England,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
dived  deep  enough  to  reach  the  chief  cause  of  them,  which  ia 
our  opinion  is  the  almost  tmiversal  neglect  of  preaching  the 
fundamental  and  peculiar  doctrinces  of  Christianity.*  These 

•  Vide  the  primarj'  charge  of  the  late  Bishop  Horsley  in  ]799»  printed  hf 
l)ie  society  Ibr  jnomoting  Cluistisn  knot^ledge. 
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doctrines  alone^  by  being  engrafted  on  the  heart,  can  product 
sincere  religion,  and  practical  piety,  and  therefore  the  disuse  of 
the  custom  of  enforcing  them  in  the  pulpit  has  been  alternately 
both  cause  and  effect  of  the  alarming  state  of  our  church  estab* 
iishment.  It  is  true,  we  hear  excellent  morality  from  our  pul- 
pits, and  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  our  duties— but  can  this 
be  effectual,  when  the  S9urce  from  which  we  derive  at  once  our 
motives  and  ability  to  perform  these  duties  is  not  sufficiently 
pressed  upon  our  minds? 

One  assertion  we  find  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  which  we 
hmve  ourselves  often  heard,  and  at  first  rashly  believed,  and 
f?hich  we  suppose  the  author  took  upon  trust.  The  assertion  to 
which  we  allude  is,  that  a  certain  description  of  persons  within 
the  pale  of  the  church  are  ^^  purchasing  advowsons  and  procur- 
ing^ presentations  and  curacies  wherever  they  can  be  founds 
which  are  carefully  filled  up  with  persons,  some  educated  in, 
ethers  converted  to,  their  peculiar  tenets;  which  are,  for  the 
most  part,  calvinistic,  and  as  opposite  to  the  real  principles  of 
the  church  as  any  species  of  dissent.'*  Now,  we  have  been  mak* 
iog  inquiries  upon  this  subject,  and  we  can  in  consequence  as- 
sure our  readers,  that  it  is  not  true  that  any  description  oi  per- 
sons, within  our  church,  are  acting  in  this  manner. 

We  wish  also  to  say  a  few  words  to  a  certain  class  of  friends 
to  the  church,  whom  we  have  heard  reasoning  somewhat  in  the 
following  manner.  *^  Take  care  that  you  do  not  lower  the  church 
hy  openly  stating  the  relaxation  of  her  discipline,  and  the  abuses 
«nd  errors  committed  by  some  of  her  professional  members,-^ 
by  so  doing,  you  inform  her  enemies  of  her  weak  parts,  and 
diminish  the  esteem  of  her  friends."  To  these  quiescent  advo« 
cates  of  the  church  we  answer,  that  her  enemies  need  no  injbr^ 
mation  upon  the  subject,  having  long  been  fully  aware  of  her 
weak  side,  and  having  made  their  profit  of  it,  before  she  was 
aware  of  it  herself.  And  as  to  her  friends— all  her  real  well 
-wishers  must  perceive  and  lament  the  dangerous  predicament  in 
"which  she  at  present  stands;  and  in  proportion  to  their  regard 
for  her,  must  wish  that  those  abuses  and  deficiencies  which 
threaten  her  with  her  ruin  should  be  laid  open  in  order  to  be 
corrected.  The  manner  of  reasoning  above  described  reminds 
OS  of  that  of  a  lady,  who,  when  her  husband  discovered  the  dry 
rot  in  his  floor  by  lifting  up  the  carpet,  exclaimed,  **  Cover  it  up! 
cover  it  up!  don^t  look  at  it!"  Were  we  to  follow  this  sort  of 
advice,  in  the  parallel  case  respecting  our  national  church,  and 
to  cover  her  symptoms  of  decay,  we  fear  that  the  building  might 
crumble  and  fall  over  our  heads,  while  we  were  sleeping  in  false 
security. 

Much  is  heard  in  the  present  day  of  that  catholic  species  sf 
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toleration,  which  would  extend  its  palliating  or  justifying  in- 
fluence to  acknowledged  neglect  of  duty,  because  clothed  in  the 
clerical  habit.  Wc  would  oppose  to  it  the  following  alternative^ 
which  we  think  will  clearly  shew  the  rottenness  of  the  principle. 
If  the  people  are  ignorant  enough  to  be  satisfied  with  the  negli- 
gent performance  of  the  clerical  duties,  their  religious  state  and 
their  moral  conduct  (the  very  objects  for  the  promotion  of  which 
pastors  are  appointed  and  paid)  must  be  lamentably  dangeroua^ 
and  deplorably  deficient.  This  side  of  the  alternative  may  per- 
haps give  short-lived  peace  to  the  church;  but  at  the  expense  of 
the  souls  of  the  people.  We  much  fear,  that  it  may  be  the  pros- 
pect of  this  repose  so  productive  of  present  enjoyment,  which 
biasses  many  towards  the  notion,  that  the  people  ought  to  be 
deceived  into  an  implicit  confidence  in  all  church  ministers, 
be  their  preaching  and  conduct  what  they  may.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  people  are  dissatisfied,  and  perceive  the  deficiency  of 
their  pastor;  which  (where  that  deficiency  exists)  they  can  hard^ 
ly  avoid  doing,  when  the  sectaries  refer  them  to  the  bible  and 
to  the  fathers  of  the  church  for  rules  whereby  to  estimate  the 
clerical  character;  what  hope  remains,  of  preserving  them  to  the 
church,  but  by  rousing  her  inert  energies  to  a  vigorous  spirit  of 
amendment?  Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  those 
short-sighted  though  well-meaning  friends  to  the  church  above 
alluded  to,  we  have  not  scrupled  upon  the  present,  as  well  as 
upon  former  occasions,  to  speak  openly  upon  the  subject;  and 
we  shall  continue  to  do  so,  as  long  as  our  readers  will  pay  any 
attention  to  our  hutnble  remarks. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  very  much  lament  that  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  before  us  did  not  submit  his  manuscript  before  its  pub- 
lication to  some  judicious  friend.  Bv  neglecting  this  necessary 
precaution,  he  has  laid  himst-lf  open  to  animadversions,  which 
his  reasoning  and  intentions  do  not  deserve.  He  has  thus  afford- 
ed to  the  quitscent  advocate  of  things  as  they  are  the  opportuni- 
ty of  giving  a  plausible  ansvvcr  to  his  pamphlet  without  touching 
the  real  substance  of  his  arguments;  and  with  the  usual  fate  of 
the  hasty  and  inaccurate,  has  incurred  the  chance  of  injuring  the 
cause  which  he  meant  to  serve.  By  submitting  his  manuscript 
to  correction,  he  might  also  have  avoided  many  irritating  and 
some  unjust  aspersions  upon  our  national  clergy,  which  render 
us  altogether  so  little  satisfied  with  his  performance,  that  re- 
commending it  as  we  do  to  the  candid  perusal  and  charitable 
consideration  of  that  respectal>le  body,  we  shall  now  take  leave 
of  the  work,  and  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  brief 
remarks,  which  the  present  times  have  called  forth  upon  the 
state  of  ihe  est  blished  church. 
.   It  can  scarcely  fail  ta  excite  considerable  interest  and  anxiet>' 
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in  the  breast  of  any  man  cordially  attached  to  it.  There  are  in* 
deed  some  circumstances  which  are  highly  gratifying.  The  tor- 
por and  lukewarmness  which  appeared  to  prevail  some  few 
years  ago  have  been  much  diminished.  A  greater  degree  of  zeal 
and  energy  appears  amongst  the  clergy-  The  tone  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence is  raised;  the  doctrine  generally  inculcated  is  far  more 
scriptural  and  sacred;  greater  pains  appear  to  be  taken  in  the 
religious  instruction  of  youth;  and  the  number  of  those  who  at- 
tend divine  service  and  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper  has  re* 
ccived  a  considerable  increase.  These  things  certainly  have  a 
fiivourable  appearance,  and  when  considered  in  connection  with 
the  laudable  exertions  that  are  made  for  the  distribution  of  the 
scriptures  and  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  are  calculated  to 
keep  alive  the  hopes  of  those  who  belitve  that  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Providence  is  the  best  "safeguard  of  their  country. 

But,  on  a  nearer  examination,  many  things  will  be  discovered 
which  have  a  less  favourable  aspect.  Even  within  the  walls  of 
die  church  a  great  discordance  of  sentiment  may  be  discovered; 
and  that,  not  only  with  respect  to  matters  of  less  moment,  but 
even  with  respect  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity 
and  the  important  duties  of  the  ministerial  office. 

In  every  age  since  the  first  promulgation  of  our  religion,  those 
who  have  been  cordially  attached  to  it,  and,  by  the  conformity 
of  their  lives  to  its  strict  and  holy  precepts,  have  put  to  shame 
the  looser  manners  of  the  world  around  them,  have  been  brand- 
cd  with  some  epithet  of  a  reproachful  nature.  The  followers  of 
Christy  therefore,  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  experiencing 
auch  treatment  from  the  worldly  and  profane.  But  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  reproachful  language  and  unfounded  charges  are 
not  confined  merely  to  those  who  are  indiiFerent  to  the  cause  of 
religion.  Too  many  who  appear  zealous  in  its  defence,  too  many 
who  hold  a  conspicuous  place  amongst  the  ministers  and  even 
the  dignitaries  of  our  church,  have  been  unhappily  so  far  mis- 
led in  this  respect,  as  to  act  in  concert  with  the  enemies  of 
Christianity. 

Amongst  the  terms  which  are  now  considered  as  conveying 
a  dishonourable  meaning,  those  of  Evangelical  Preachers  and 
CoMpel  Ministers  are  employed  to  designate  such  as  are  distin- 
guiahed  by  more  than  ordinary  zeal  in  diffusing  the  peculiar 
truths  of  Christianity,  or  in  labouring  to  awaken  their  hearers  to 
a  aerious  concern  for  their  souls.  We  have  observed  in  a  former 
number,*  that  these  titles  appear  to  us  to  be  most  unjustly  re* 
presented,  as  having  been  assumed  by  those  to  whom  they  are 
applied.  We  are  pretty  confident,  that  few  indeed,  if  any,  are 

*  See  British  Review,  No.  2,  p.  424. 
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the  cases  where  such  an  assumption  has  been  made*  Nor  do  we 
by  any  means  intend  to  assert,  that  the  clergymen  in  qu<:sliun 
would  wiiih  to  be,  or  to  be  thought,  otherwise  than  evaQgelic4 
in  their  tenets,  and  preachers^of  the  gospel:  but  they  have  always 
appeared  to  us  utterly  unwilling  to  arrogate  to  themselves  ap* 
pellations  which  ought  to  be  deserved  by  all  who  belong  to  their 
sacred  order.  We  certainly  do  observe,  that  their  hearers  some* 
times  use  language  of  this  kind  concerning  them,  and  that  both 
they  and  the  churches  in  which  they  officiate  gradually  become 
known  as  affording  peculiar  advantages  of  religious  instruction 
and  consolation;  but, so  far  from  wishing  to  be  thus  distinguish- 
ed, we  have  never  seen  any  thing  that  should  induce  us  to  sup- 
pose it  otherwise  than  their  earnest  Mesire,  that  every  one  of 
their  brethren  may  be  equally  assiduous  and  ustrful;  that  fr  >m 
every  other  pulpit  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  may  be  pro- 
claimed with  equal  zeal  and  ability.  And  we  shall  always  ap- 
prove of  their  proceedings  and  their  measurcb,  so  long  as  we  are 
convinced  that  their  object  is  not  to  be  the  founders  of  a  sect  or 
the  leaders  of  a  party,  but  rather  faithfully  and  unostentatiously 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  to  contribute,  as  far 
as  they  are  able,  to  the  improvement  of  those  entrusted  to  their 
charge.  If  indeed  there  be  any  who,  not  content  with  fulfilling 
their  own  task,  invidiously  brinp;  to  notice  the  omissions  or  the 
errors  of  their  brethren,  for  such  we  have  no  design  to  apolo- 
gize. Our  object  is  to  recommend  a  spirit  of  mutual  charity  and 
candour  amongst  the  members  of  the  same  established  commu- 
nion, who,  instead  of  turning  their  arms  against  each  other,  have 
need  to  join  in  the  most  strenuous  exertions  for  the  preservation 
of  thsLt  fortress  in  which  they  are  entrenchedy  and  which  is  en- 
dangered, not  only  by  the  laxity  of  its  interior  discipline,  but  by 
the  secret  mines  and  open  assaults  of  many  and  formidable 
enemies. 

Let  the  ministers  of  the  church  of  England  then  be  at  last 
persuaded  to  love  as  brethren;  let  them  lay  aside  those  bitter 
railings,  those  party  epithets,  those  causeless  jealousies  by  which 
they  harass  each  other  and  weaken  the  common  cause.  Let  them 
make  allowance  for  those  inevitable  diversities  of  sentiment  iis 
matters  of  less  moment  which  are  compatible  with  a  cordial 
agreement  in  essential  truths;  and  rallying  round  the  banners  of 
the  church,  and  walking  according  to  the  rules  of  discipline 
which  it  has  ordained,  let  them  endeavour  to  diminish  schism^ 
to  confute  infidelity,  and  to  exhibit  more  cordiality  in  their  con- 
nection with  the  common  cause,  than  hostility  in  their  differ- 
ence. 

But  whilst  the  divisions  which  prevail  within  the  walls  of  our 
establishment  are  subjects  of  great  concern  to  all  who  aerioasly 
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reflect  upon  them,  the  dangers  with  which  it  is  threatened  from 
without  are  such  as  *may  reasonably  occasion  the  utmost  anxie* 
tym  It  is  not  because  we  apprehend,  that  the  revenues  of  its  mi- 
nivers are  likely  to  be  sequestered;  it  is  not  because  we  per- 
ceive any  attempt  to  level  the  different  ranks  of  its  ministers,  or 
to  degrade  and  vilify  its  dignitaries,  that  our  alarm  is  excited;^ 
but  because  we  see  a  growing  contempt  of  order,  and  an  alarm- 
ing neglect  of  discipline  amongst  those  who  profess  to  belong  to 
the  church,  and  an  increase  in  the  power  and  hostility  of  a  sect 
which  already  appears  to  rival  its  influence,  and  seems  likely  at 
no  distant  period  to  supplant  it. 

The  candour  with  which  we  have  admitted  the  defects  in  the 
practice  of  our  own  church  has  certainly  earned  for  us  the  right 
of  discussing  without  reserve  the  conduct  of  those  who,  we  are 
sorry  to  admit,  have  constituted  themselves  her  professed  oppo- 
nents. 

In  speaking  of  the  sect  of  methodists,  it  seems  expedient  to 
notice  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  extending  this  name  to  all 
who  shew  a  more  than  ordinary  earnestness  in  the  defence  of 
religious  doctrines,  or  in  the  practice  of  religious  duties.  It  was 
from  mistaken  conduct  of  this  kind  that  the  sect  in  some  mea- 
sure derived  its  origin;  for  had  those  who  were  its  first  founders 
been  permitted  Without  molestation  or  reproach  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  their  consciences,  they  probably  never  would  have 
forsaken  the  church,  nor  have  resorted  to  such  successful  means 
of  creating  and  strengthening  a  part>'  first  within  it,  and  after- 
wards in  opposition  to  it.  The  same  unwise  and  unchristian  dis- 
posidon  has  led  to  that  extension  of  the  name  which  has  been 
noticed.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  cause  of  method- 
isai  has  been  honoured  by  having  several  illustrious  senators, 
many  pious  and  orthodox  ministers,  and  even  some  venerable 
prelates  classed,  not  by  themselves  indeed,  but  by  their  calum- 
niators, amongst  its  patrons. 

Litde  do  the  adversaries  of  methodism  consider  that  they 
thus  strengthen  the  sect  which  they  are  anxious  to  extirpate. 
They  have  made  it  no  longer  discreditable  to  have  the  name  ap- 
plird,  because  it  is  so  often  applied  without  the  shadow  of  a  fair 
pretext;— they  have,  in  a  word,  taught  many  to  believe  that 
methodism,  instead  of  being  schism  as  it  really  is,  is  only 
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There  is  however  a  religious  sect,  properly  called  methodists, 
(because  they  now  acknowledge  the  tide)  whose  progress  affcgrds 
abundant  cause  for  alarm.  They  are  no  longer  a  despised  and 
persecuted  people,  but  are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and 
influence,  and  getting  rich  in  character  by  the  presents  which 
the  chiu-ch  is  daily  making  them^ 
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The  peculiar  tenets  of  the  methodi^ts  are  too  well  knowti  to 
require  any  detailed  statement.  A  description  of  them,  by  no 
means  uncandid,  though  perhaps  somewhat  overcharged,  has 
been  lately  given  by  an  able  hand.  The  circumstance  which  we 
chiefly  wish  to  notice  is  their  assiduity  in  drawing  away  pro- 
aelytes  from  the  established  church,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
they  make  no  particular  objections,  either  to  its  doctrine  or  its 
discipline* 

With  respect  to  other  classes  of  dissenters,  there  were  at  least 
some  ostensible,  even  though  they  might  be  insuflicient,  grounds 
for  separation.  The  quakers,  the  baptists,  the  presbvterians,  the 
independents  have  something  to  allege  as  a  reason  tor  their  for- 
saking our  communion.  The  arians  and  socinians  in  particular' 
are  absolutely  excluded  from  it  by  their  peculiar  tenets.  But  the 
methodists  profess,  that  in  all  essential  particulars  they  agree 
with  the  church  of  England.  They  do  not  censure  our  liturgy, 
our  articles,  or  our  homilies;  on  the  contrary,  they  appeal  to  them 
as  affording  (what  they  undoubtedly  do  afford)  an  admirable 
standard  of  sound  doctrine.  Neither  do  they  object  to  episcopal 
government.  Why  then  do  they  divide  themselves  from  the 
ehurch?  why  do  they  use  every  exertion  to  widen  the  breach, 
instead  of  making  advances  for  reconciliation  and  unit}*?  What 
is  this  but  gratuitous  schism?  At  the  first  appearance  of  this 
sect,  it  was  held  out  as  one  of  their  fundamental  principles  that 
they  would  upon  no  occasion  interfere  in  parishes  where  the 
officiating  clergyman  was  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty* 
They  professed  it  to  be  their  design  to  seek  after  those  scatter- 
ed sheep  of  Christ's  flock,  whose  proper  shepherd  left  them  to 
wander  unregarded  in  the  wilderness.  But  is  this  the  case  with 
them  at  present?  Is  it  not  notorious,  that  they  principally  in- 
trude into  those  folds  where  the  regular  pastor  is  assiduous  and 
laborious,  where  he  has  awakened  amongst  his  people  a  serious 
concern  for  their  souls  and  a  spirit  of  religious  inquiry?  Does 
he  establish  a  Sunday  school?  They  immediately  endeavour  to 
gain  an  influence  and  even  an  ascendancy  in  it.  Does  he  occa- 
sionally assemble  the  families  of  one  or  two  neighbouring  cot- 
tagers for  the  purpose  of  more  conveniently  reading  and  ex- 
plaining the  scriptures  to  them?  They  lose  no  time  in  striving 
to  engraft  a  separate  meeting  upon  his  harmless  assembly.  We 
are  able  to  testify  from  our  own  observation,  and  the  informa- 
tion of  pious  and  judicious  ministers,  that  such  is  the  course 
which  they  pursue,  and  that  wherever  an  interest  about  religion 
has  been  produced  by  the  preaching  and  pastoral  visits  of  a 
pious  clergyman,  there  the  methodists  most  eagerly  intrude 
themselves,  build  their  hay  and  stubble  upon  his  foundation^ 
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and  make  those  the  members  of  a  sect,  who  might  have  been 
bright  though  humble  ornaments  of  our  established  communion. 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  these  remarks  from  us  cannot 
be  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  resentment  or  of  iealousy.  Could  it 
once  be  proved  that  the  salvation  of  mt- n's  souls  would  be  more 
effectually  promoted  by  the  prevalence  of  methodism— K:ould  it 
be  proved  that  the  system  adopted  by  its  champions  was  more 
reconcileable  to  scripture,  and  afforded  a  fairer  prospect  of  the 
advancement  of  the  true  interest  of  religion,  or  of  the  propaga* 
tion  of  real  Christianity,  than  that  which  was  established  by  the 
reformers  of  our  church,  we  would  certainly  at  the  hazard  of  re* 
preach,  and,  were  we  ministers,  with  the  sacrifice  of  every 
worldly  prospect,  join  their  party.  But  all  our  reading  and  ex* 
perience,  and  all  the  information  we  have  been  able  to  derive 
from  the  deeper  reading  and  longer  experience  of  others,  con* 
vince  us  that  the  church  of  England,  as  it  approaches  nearest  to 
the  apostolic  moddy*  so  does  it  afford  the  most  certain  and 
durable  means  of  religious  edification,  of  all  the  societies  which 
have  been  formed  for  that  purpose  since  the  period  of  the  re- 
formation* In  contending  therefore  for  the  church  of  England, 
we  consider  ourselves  as  contending  for  the  cause  of  pure  reli* 
gioA«  We  feel  a  firm  conviction  that  if  her  candlestick  were  to 
be  removed  out  of  its  place,  the  light  of  the  gospel  would  (in 
this  country  at  least  j  be  greatly  obscured,  if  not  altogether  ex- 
tiDguished*  The  experiment  was  once  tried  in  the  fullest  man- 
mer,  and  the  result  was  such  as  must  carry  conviction  to  every 
reflecting  mind.  Let  the  state  of  religion  in  the  days  of  Crom- 
well be  considered — ^let  the  numberless  divisions  and  heresies 
which  arose  amongst  the  professors  of  Christianity  be  remem- 
bered—Jet the  wild  and  mischievous  fanaticisms  which  then 
prevailed  be  called  to  mind,  and  we  shall  see  reason  to  acknow- 
ledge that  if  Divine  Providence  had  not  interfered  for  the  res* 
toratioo  of  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution,  religion  and 
liberty  would  long  since  have  forsaken  Britain. 

Blessed  be  God!  that  experiment  has  never  yet  been  repeated 
on  so  extensive  a  scale;  but  we  daily  witness  a  more  circnm- 
scribed  repetition  of  it,  and  the  result  is  always  similar.  Wher- 
ever those  forms  of  sound  doctrine  which  are  contained  in  the 
Ktni^  and  articles  of  our  church  are  laid  aside,  there  false  and 
pernicious  opinions  speedily  arise. 

To  enumerate  the  many  strange  opinions  which  have  bee^ 
pit>p«gated  by  modern  sectaries  would  be  no  easy  task.  We  can 
flcaroely  expect  them  to  be  less  numerous  than  the  teachers 
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themselves,  when  we  consider  that  the  majority  of  those  teacherd^ 
are  persons  of  low  education  and  condition,  who  enter  with  little 
preparation  on  their  office,  and  are  restrained  by  no  subscripuons, 
confined  by  no  forms,  and  responsible,  in  many  cases,  to  no  su- 
perior;—when,  at  almost  every  quarter  sessions,  numbers  pre- 
sent themselves  to  obtain  licenses  as  religious  teachers,  who  are 
unable  to  write  their  names,  and  in  some  cases  even  to  read  the 
V(-r\  book  which  they  undertake  to  expound,  can  we  exclude  the 
apprtrhension  that  the  general  prevalence  of  such  a  system  must 
end  in  the  subversion  of  all  sound  doctrine  and  sobriety  of  prin- 
ciples? It  is  on  this  account  therefore^  and  not  from  any  secular 
considerations,  that  we  tremble  at  the  progress  of  methodisro: 
and  it  is  because  we  sincerely  believe  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
church  would  tend  to  the  extinction  of  sound  religion  in  thia 
country  that  we  wish  to  prevent  it. 

Without  the  adoption  of  speedy  and  vigorous  measures,  there 
seems  great  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  establishment  cannot 
be  secured.  The  numbers,  the  wealth,  and  consequently  the 
power,  of  those  who  have  separated  from  it  have  rapidly  in* 
creased.  The  various  classes  of  dissenters  (divided  as  they  are 
in  their  notions  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline)  are  united  in  one 
common  sentiment  of  jealousy  and  hostility,  I  had  almost  said 
hatred,  of  the  church  oi  England.  They  have  also  their  rallying 
point  in  various  institutions,  particularly  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  which  enables  them  to  take  their  measures  in  con- 
cert, and  to  arrange  in  secret,  designs  which  may  be  ready  to 
take  effect  before  they  are  discovered.  Of  this  union,  and  of 
the  inviolable  secrecy  sometimes  preserved  and  secured,  by 
means  of  which  we  can  by  no  means  approve,  we  have  lately 
bad  a  notable  instance  in  the  opposition  to  Lord  Sidmouth's 
bill.  In  this  case,  unwilling  as  we  are  to  advance  any  thing  that 
may  appear  harsh,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  the  dissenting  in- 
terest, purely  as  it  seems  to  show  or  to  ascertain  its  power,  at-« 
tempted  (and  too  successfully)  violently  to  bear  down  before  it 
every  obstacle  to  its  prurient  will  and  pleasure,  without  the 
shadow  of  a  plausible  reason  on  its  side.  Nor  can  we  much 
regret  that  poetical  justice  is  now  visited  upon  the  party.  They 
with  great  violence  and  clamour  refused  the  conditions,  which 
after  anxious  consultation  with  their  own  leaders,  and  with  the 
heads  of  the  church,  were  thought  likely  to  be  highly  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  religion-— and  which  were  certainly  more  calcu* 
lated  to  add  respectability  to  the  dissenters  than  to  be  of  exclu- 
sive advantage  to  the  church;— -and  a  subsequent  decision  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  has  now  announced  to  them  the  sound- 
ness of  his  lordshtp^s  views,  and  the  benevolence  of  hi<i  itutrn- 
tions;  and  must  cast  them  as  petitioners  upon  the  legislature  for 
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the  very  boon  which  they  before  so  unreasonably  disdained* 
But  to  return:  whilst  a  certain  kind  of  union  prevails  through* 
out  the  whole  of  what  is  called  the  dissenting  interest,  the 
methodists  are  bound  together  by  ties  of  peculiar  strength. 
The  great  founder  of  the  sect,  Mr.  Wesley,  united  to  unques- 
tionable piety  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  worldly  wisdom.  His 
talents  were  scarcely  unequal  to  the  government  of  an  empire^ 
and  they  have  been  displayed  in  the  formation  of  a  system^ 
which  for  its  adaptation  to  the  principles  of  human  nature,  its 
suiubleness  to  extend  and  to  maintain  its  influence,  may  WfU 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  well  organized  establishment  of 
Loyola* 

Of  this  system,  itinerancy  is  one  leading  and  important  fea* 
tore.  By  means  of  it  the  bounds  of  the  association  are  continu- 
ally extending  themselves.  Like  the  Indian  banyan  tree,  every 
successive  ramification  takes  root  in  the  soil,  and  becomes  the 
parent  of  a  new  plant,  extending  gradually  the  dominion  of  the 
primitive  stem,  till  a  whole  district  is  overshadowed  by  its  luxu* 
riant  foliage.  If  the  annual  statement  published  by  the  metho- 
dists themselves  be  correct,  their  numbers  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing It  appears,  that  at  the  conference  held  in  July  last,  their 
numbers  in  Great  Britain  alone  were  stated  at  138,000,  being 
an  increase  of  6000  during  the  preceding  year.  The  increase 
announced  in  1809  was  5431.  Their  advancement,  therefore^ 
is  rapidly  progressive;  and  as  the  number  of  their  chapels  is 
augmented  in  proportion  to  that  of  their  followers,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
will  be  enlisted  under  their  banners,  not  merelv  in  distinction 
from,  but  even  in  opposition  to,  the  church  of  England. 

We  think  ourselves,  therefore,  entided  to  ask  as  friends  of 
that  church,  what  eflforts  are  made  to  counteract  this  increasing 
spirit  of  separation?  The  subject  has  by  no  means  failed  to  at- 
tract attention:  much  has  been  said  and  written  concerning  it, 
but  the  language  used  has  appeared  to  be  dictated  rather  by 
scorn  atld  resentment,  than  by  the  meekness  or  the  wisdom  of 
Christianity*  The  methodists  have  been  vilified  and  misrepre- 
eented,  yet  their  cause  has  at  the  same  time  derived  advantage 
by  the  indiscriminating  conduct  of  their  adversaries.  The  union 
of  the  methodists  may  be  contrasted  with  the  disunion  which  is 
hot  too  apparent  amongst  the  members  of  the  establishment. 
Their  zeal  in  making  proselytes  has  been  opposed  by  bigotry, 
rather  than  by  judicious  attempts  at  counteraction.  With  one 
or  two  bright  exceptions,  the  higher  orders  of  the  community 
have,  in  the  mean  time,  looked  on  with  apparent  indifference; 
and  though  the  subject  has  been  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  legislature  with  an  aspect  that  could  not  be  construed  into 
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persecution  'and  intolerance,  even  by  the  most  violent  adtoctte 
for  religious  license,  it  was  found  to  be  as  dust  in  the  scade 
when  opposed  to  the  sorry  arguments  but  resolute  demeanomr 
of  a  combined  junta  of  sectaries. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  to  be  by  no  means  an  easy 
task  to  point  out  the  course  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  To 
resort  to  severe  measures  would  be  alike  inconsistent  with  polU* 
cy  and  charity.  Even  supposing  it'^were  right  in  itself,  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  nar« 
row  the  bounds  of  toleration.  The  sweets  of  religious  liberty 
have  been  too  long  enjoyed  to  be  tamely  surrendered;  and  it  i« 
by  no  means  difficult  to  foresee,  that  any  attempt  to  overcome 
schism,  or  restrain  itinerancy  by  legal  penalties,  would  kindle  a 
flame  which  might  involve  both  church  and  state  in  one  com- 
mon conflagration. 

The  writer  of  a  late  publication  entitled  ^'  Hints  on  Tolera* 
tion"  intimates  in  pretty  intelligible  language  what  would  be 
the  conduct  of  dissenters  in  case  any  new  restraints  were  to  be 
laid  upon  them,  and  what  the  consequences  to  which  those  re- 
titraints  may  lead.  He  says, 

<*  A  question  may  arise:  What  line  of  conduct  conscientious 
ministers  ought  to  pursue,  if  laws  were  to  be  enacted  forbidding 
either  all  dissenting  ministers  to  preach,  or  only  lay  preachers:  or 
forbidding  to  preach  in  an  unlicensed  place;  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
fusing to  license  persons  and  places,  except  under  such  security  as 
the  property  of  the  parties  would  not  meet,  or  under  limitadons  to 
■which  their  consciences  could  not  accede?  What  has  been  advanced 
■ought  to  outwciKh  every  consideration  of  temporal  interest;  and  if 
the  evil  genius  of  persecution  were  to  appear  again,  1  pray  God.  that 
we  might  all  be  faiitiful  to  liim,  who  hath  called  us  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel. Under  buch  circumstances,  let  us  continue  to  preach:  if  fined, 
let  us  pay  the  penalty  and  persevere  in  preaching:  and  when  unable 
to  pay  the  fine,  or  deeming  it  impolitic  so  to  do,  let  us  submit  to  go 
quietly  to  prison,  but  with  the  resolution  still  to  preach  upon  the 
first  opportunity,  and,  if  possible,  to  collect  a  church  even  within  the 
precincts  of  the  gaol.  He,  who  by  these  zealous  exertions  becomes 
the  honoured  instrument  of  converting  one  sinner  unto  God,  will 
find  that  single  seal  to  his  ministerial  labours  an  ample  compensa- 
tion for  all  his  sufferings.  In  this  manner,  the  venerable  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  both  avowed  and  proved  his  sincere  attachment  to  the 
cause  in  which  he  had  embarked:  <  The  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in 
every  city  that  bonds  and  aiflictions  abide  me:  but  none  of  these  things 
move  me;  neither  count  I  my  Ijife  dear  unto  myself  so  that  I  might 
finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the  mmistry  which  I  have  received 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.*  In  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  martyrdom  was  considered  an  eminent 
honour;  and  many  of  the  primitive  christians  thrust  themselves  upon 
the  notice  of  Uicir  heathen  persecutors  that  they  might  be  brought 
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i5sofl«r  in  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer^  whom  they  aixiently  lored. 
In  the  present  day,  christians  in  general  incline  to  estimate  such  raah 
Ardour  as  a  species  of  enthusiasm)  and  feel  no  disposition  to  court 
the  horrors  of  persecution;  yet,  if  such  dark  and  tremendous  days 
were  to  return  in  this  age  of  the  world,  ministers  should  retain  their 
stations;  they  should  be  true  to  their  charge;  they  should  continue 
their  ministrations,  each  man  in  his  sphere,  shining  with  all  the 
histre  of  genuine  godliness,  to  dispel  the  gloom  in  which  the  nation 
would  be  then  enveloped.  If  this  line  of  conduct  were  to  be  adopted, 
and  acted  upon  with  decision,  the  cause  of  piety,  of  nonconformity, 
and  of  itinerant  preaching,  must  eventually  triumph.  All  the  gaols 
in  the  country  would  speedily  be  filled:  those  houses  of  correction, 
which  were  erected  tor  the  chastisement  of  the  vicious  in  the  com- 
munity, would  be  replenished  with  thousands  of  the  most  piousy 
active,  and  useful  men  in  the  kingdom,  whose  characters  are  held  ia 
general  esteem.  But  the  ultimate  result  of  such  despotic  proceedings 
is  bevond  the  ken  of  human  prescience:— -probably,  appeals  to  the 
public  and  the  legislature  would  teem  from  the  press,  and,  under 
such  circumstances,  might  diffuse  a  revolutionary  spirit  throughout 
the  country." 

Without  stopping  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  comment  on  this 
passage,  or  to  point  out  the  difference  between  refusing  to  sane- 
Hon  what  we  do  not  approve,  and  persecuting  those  who  from 
conscientious  motives  act  in  a  manner  contrary  to  our  opinions; 
withcmt  laying  any  stress  on  the  sentiment  which  manifesdy 
pervades  it,  that  every  self-constituted  teacher  is  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  and  entided  to  apply  to  himself  the  language  of  the 
apostles;  without  inquiring  how  far  piety^  nonconformity^  and 
iAnerant  preachings  are  necessarily  to  be  accounted  synonimous 
terms;  it  may  suffice  to  remark,  that  this  passage  shows  for  what 
the  sectaries  are  prepared,  and  to  what  they  look  forward  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  any  attempt  to  restrain  them  by  the  hand 
of  power. 

We  should  be  as  sorry  to  see  them  enter  upon  such  a  career 
with  reason,  as  we  are  convinced  that  they  would  not  be  quite 
so  ill-advised  as  to  enter  upon  it,  on  any  such  flimsy  pretences 
as  dioSif  lately  set  forth  in  the  documents  which  they  called  pe- 
titions; but  which  really  appeared  to  us  to  have  about  as  much 
to  do  with  the  question,  concerning  which  they  pretended  to 
petition,  as  if  they  had  copied  half  a  dozen  stanzas  from  Chevy 
Chase  or  the  Curse  of  Kehama.  Moreover,  we  cannot  but  think 
it  the  duty  of  the  legislature  of  a  great  country  to  persevere  in 
what  is  evidently  just  and  fair,  and  for  the  advantage  of  the 
cofomunity,  notwithstanding  any  partial  outcry;  and  we  are  per- 
suaded, that  in  the  end  such  policy  will  be  found  not  only  the 
giost  noble  but  the  most  safe. 

That  something  like  what  is  in  the  foregoing  passage  held  aut 
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as  the  consequence,  would  take  place,  if  any  thing  like  realper* 
secution  were  attempted,  is  by  no  means  improbable.  But  God 
forbid,  that  so  imprudent— «o  unchristian  a  design  should  be 
formed! — God  forbid,  that  any  other  weapons  should  be  resort** 
ed  to  than  those  which  are  spiritual,  and  which  can  be  employed 
without  the  sacrifice  of  christian  meekness! 

No!— It  will  little  avail  to  resort  to  pains  and  penalties;  if 
the  church  would  be  safe,  it  must  learn  a  lesson  from  its  oppo- 
nents. It  must  awake  to  active  exertion.  It  must  strive  to  coun- 
teract the  eiForts  of  those  who  would  overthrow  it,  by  increasing 
zeal,  increasing  attention  to  discipline,  increasing  care  to  supply 
the  wants  of  those  who  are  hungering  for  the  bread  of  life. 
Blessed  be  God,  great  as  are  the  sins  of  this  nation,  and  much 
reason  as  there  is  to  lament  the  indiflference  to  religious  sub- 
jects'  which  has  long  prevailed,— that  indifference  has  been 
much  diminished  within  the  last  few  years.  For  this  diminution 
we  are  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  indebted  to  the  sectaries;  in 
some  measure  to  the  awful  examples  afforded  by  the  desolation 
of  other  European  nations,  but  chiefly,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  a 
more  abundant  effusion  of  the  grace  of  God. 

There  prevaib  at  this  time,  amongst  all  the  orders  of  society, 
a  considerable  interest  concerning  religious  truths,  and  an  active 
spirit  of  inquiry;  these  are  evidenced  by  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  holy  scriptures  and  other  religious  writings  are  sought 
after,  and  by  the  disposition  to  listen  to  those  who  offer  instruc- 
tion  on  such  subjects.  Of  this  disposition  the  methodists  have 
amply  availed  themselves.  But  the  establishment  has  been,  in 
the  mean  time,  comparatively  torpid;  and  indeed  were  all  its 
members  fully  awake  to  a  sense  of  the  duties  which  the  times 
render  peculiarly  incumbent,  the  existing  system  and  the  pre- 
vailing prejudices  must  of  necessity  greatly  shackle  their  exer- 
tion. It  is  obvious,  and  has  been  often  observed,  that  one  of  the 
most  important  difficulties  which  it  would  be  needful  to  over- 
come, arises  from  the  disproportion  which  the  existing  places 
of  worship  bear  to  the  growing  population  of  the  kingdom. 
Now,  in  such  situations,  the  dissenters  find  no  difficulty  in 
erecting  places  of  worship.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  collect  a 
subscription  and  to  purchase  a  building,  or  ground  on  which  one 
may  be  erected,  suited  to  their  purpose.  But  the  members  of 
the  church  have  so  many  persons  to  consult,  so  many  jarring  in- 
terests to  reconcile,  so  much  to  settle  about  rights  of  patronage 
and  rights  of  management,  that  they  are  often  induced  to  lay 
aside  the  design  as  hopeless,  and  to  worship  in  the  conventicle 
erected  by  their  schismatic  neighbours.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
an  object  of  first-rate  importance  to  increase  the  facility  of  erect- 
ing chapels  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  church  of  £nglandt 
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Imt  of  which  the  ministers  may  be,  in  some  degree  at  least,  nomi- 
aated  by  those  who  are  at  the  expense  of  the  erection.  Such 
a  privilege  might  be  granted  without  interfering  with  the  emo- 
luments of  the  incumbent,  whose  tithes,  oblations,  and  fees, 
wouid  still  be  equally  secured  to  him.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  in  such  a  case  a  minister  might  be  nominated  to  the  chapel 
who  might  be  unacceptable  to  the  incumbent,  and  a  contested 
etection  might  sometimes  occur.  But  these  appear  less  evils  than 
that  of  compelling  a  large  body  of  the  parishioners  to  desert  the 
establishment;  and  amidst  various  difficulties,  it  is  an  obvious 
rule,  that  the  least  should  be  selected.  A  morie  effectual  remedy, 
h«>wever,  would  be  the  division  and  sub-division  of  parishes, 
90  as  to  render  them  more  capable  of  being  governed  by  one 
minister,  and  their  inhabitants  of  assembling  in  one  place  of 
worship. 

Unul  this  important  difficulty  could  he  overcome,  it  seems 
highly  expedient,  that  the  clergy  should  not  only  be  permitted, 
but  encouraged  occasionally,  to  assemble  those  of  their  pa- 
rishioners who  reside  at  a  great  distance  from  the  parish  church 
in  the  most  convenient  building  that  can  be  procured,  and  there 
to  read  to  them  the  church  prayers,  and  address  to  them  suit- 
;d)le  discourses.  To  such  a  proposal,  the  obvious  objection 
would  be  made,  that  it  would  lessen  the  solemnity  of  public 
worship,  if  permission  were  given  to  perform  it  in  places  used 
at  other  times  for  the  common  purposes  of  life.  The  answer  to 
this  objection  is,  that  necessity  dispenses  from  those  rules  which 
it  might  be  otherwise  expedient  to  observe.  The  first  Christians 
held  their  assemblies  in  an  upper  chamber;  the  deck  of  a  ship  is 
at  sea  considered  as  a  suitable  place  for  the  performance  of  di- 
vine service— the  drum -head  in  a  barrack-^and  at  some  of  our 
public  watering  places  (especially  at  Buxton)  the  offices  of  the 
church  have  been  performed  in  rooms  ordinarily  devoted  to 
purposes  of  amusement;  and  dignitaries  of  the  church  have  at- 
tended on  and  even  officiated  in  the  service.  Why  then  should 
it  be  deemed  improper  for  a  pious  clergyman,  whose  parish  is 
of  such  an  extent,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  especially 
women  who  have  young  children,  and  the  infirm  and  aged,  can 
seldom  attend  divine  service  at  church;  why,  let  it  be  asked, 
should  it  be  improper  for  a  clergyman  so  circumstanced,  to  as- 
semble persons  of  this  description  at  stated  times  in  the  most 
convenient  room  he  can  procure,  and  there  afford  them  an  op- 
portunity of  social  worship,  and  explain  to  them  the  truths  and 
duties  of  Christianity? 

In  our  last  number,  (p.  438,)  we  had  the  pleasure  of  stating 
an  attempt  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  establbh  a  place 
of  worship  of  this  kind  within  his  diocese.  We  have  since  learn* 
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ed,  that  doubts  were  entertained  concerning  the  legMty  ofauch 
an  establishment;  and  it  gives  U3  the  most  heartfelt  satisfactw^ 
to  be  able  to  infornd  our  readers^  that  in  consequence  of  the  zeal 
and  activity  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  highest  legal  opin- 
ions  have  been  taken,  and  that  they  are  unanimous  in  favour  of 
the  undoubted  right  of  the  bishops  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  such  places  of  worship. 

It  may  be  said,  that  extra  services  of  this  nature  would  be 
highly  burdensome  to  the  clergy,  who  have  already  in  most 
cases  as  much  duty  as  they  are  able  to  perform.  Let  it  be 
answered,  that  the  suggestion  extends  to  the  permission  not  the 
requisition  of  such  '^  labours  of  love"  or,  as  a  Romanist  would 
call  them,  such  ^^  works  of  supererogation."  To  the  consciences 
of  the  clergy  must  be  left  the  decision  concerning  what  they  are 
able  to  perform.  If,  however^  they  are  animated  by  a  due  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  their  divine  Master,  by  a  due  eagerness  to 
promote  the  salvation  of  souls,  it  may  be  added  by  a  regard  to 
the  safety  of  that  church  to  which  they  belong,  they  will  not 
shrink  from  exertions  which  the  methodistical  teachers  so  rea- 
dily undertake,  and  in  which  they  should  not  permit  themselves 
to  l3e  outdone  by  them. 

It  is  here  that  another  difficulty  presents  itself.  It  cannot  be 
concealed  that  there  is  still  a  lamentable  want  of  zeal  in  the 
establishment.  That  deficiency  indeed  is  far  from  universal,  but 
it  is  much  more  general  than  it  ought  to  be-— 4ind  it  may  be 
easily  accounted  for  from  this  circumstance;  that  the  sacred 
office  is  very  generally  entered  more  from  the  love  of  ease»  or 
li^rature,  or  from  the  more  sordid  desire  of  secular  advantage^ 
than  from  a  wish  to  promote  the  salvation  of  souls.  It  would 
lead  into  too  long  a  detail  were  the  present  system  of  patronage 
to  be  analyzed,  were  the  means  by  which  preferments  are  often 
obtained  to  be  described,  or  were  the  course  usually  pursued  in 
preparation  for  the  sacred  office  to  be  investigated.  Overstrained 
as  it  is,  we  fear  that  the  pamphlet  before  us  contains  too  much 
that  is  well  founded  on  this  subject.  It  would  be  a  mean  and 
useless  subterfuge  to  atte<tipt  to  explain  it  all  away • 

He  who  has  passed  through  an  academical  education,  knows 
how  little  the  ordinary  habits  of  young  men  during  their  resi* 
dence  in  the  university  are  suited  to  qualify  them  for  the  work 
of  the  ministr}*.  He  who  lives  at  all  in  the  world  cannot  fail  to 
^  know,  that  presentations  to  a  benefice,  to  say  nothing  of  higher 
and  if  possible  more  important  offices,  are  far  more  commonly 
obtained  through  political  influence  or  private  friendship,  than 
on  account  of  eminent  piety  or  distinguished  qualifications  for 
the  pastoral  charge.  This  has  been  no  slight  cause  of  the  evil 
which  we  all  lament*  Our  parishes  have  not  been  generally  fiUeA 
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ifiih  zealous  and  laborious  ministers;  many  of  those  who  have 
deserved  that  character  have  not  been  duly  patronized  by  their 
superiors,  nor  encouraged  by  their  brethren: — they  have  rather 
been  branded  with  some  reproachful  epithet,  and  treated  as  ene- 
mies to  that  church  of  which  they  were  in  truth  very  bright  ex- 
amples* 

If,  however,  we  desire  that  the  church  should  be  preserved, 
we  must  implore  the  great  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  la- 
bourers into  the  harvest,  we  must  honour  those  that  are  such^ 
snd  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  promote  the  success  of  their 
hbours. 

We  must  also,  oppressed  as  we  are  by  our  other  public  bur- 
dens, be  willing  to  raise  an  adequate  fund  for  the  support  of  an 
additional  number  of  clergymen  in  populous  districts,  and  for 
the  more  adequate  remuneration  of  those  who  are  serving  large 
parishes  without  deriving  from  them  the  means  of  comfortable 
subsistence.  Upon  the  necessity,  and  the  mode  of  making  this 
provision,  we  refer  our  readers  to  a  very  useful  pamphlet  en- 
tided,  ^*  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
June  18,  IB  10."  They  will  there  find  briefly,  but  clearly  dis- 
cussed, the  moral  and  physical  wants  of  the  church,  and  we 
think  that  they  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  the  arguments 
are  do  less  conclusive  against  the  crude  opinions  of  another 
noble  Iord«  than  demonstrative  of  rational  and  enlightened  zeal 
in  forwarding  the  true  interests  of  the  established  church.  The 
late  returns  tp  the  legislature  show  how  numerous  are  the  pa^ 
fishes  whose  vicarages  or  perpetual  curacies  have  been  deprived 
of  the  original  maintenance  of  the  minister  by  the  abuse  of  lay 
impropriation.  To  attempt  an  alienation  of  the  tithes  subject  to 
impropriation  (particularly  those  held  by  laymen,)  would  be, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  an  unwarrantable  invasion  of  the 
established  rights  of  property;  but  in  many  cases,  if  a  fulfilment 
of  the  fundamental  conditigp  enjoined  by  the  laws  of  the  land  < 
were  required,  namely,  that  every  impropriator  should  aflbrd  a 
ooovenaUe  maintenance  to  the  officiating  clergyman,  a  conside- 
rable diminution  of  the  evil  would  take  place.  In  many  instan- 
ces, if  the  public  repositories  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  documents 
were  carefully  searched,  endowments  of  vicarages,  which  have 
long  been  lost,  would  be  brought  to  light,  or  such  papers  dis- 
covered as  would  cause  the  detection  of  many  frauds  committed 
by  the  ancient  patrons  on  the  benefices  of  which  they  had  the 
disposal. 

In  oiany  such  parishes  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  waste  land, 
from  which,  if  a  small  allotment  were  assigned  by  the  authority 
of  parliament  to  the  minister,  his  income  might  be  augmented 
mithout  an  increase  of  national  expenditure,  and  without  smy 
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material  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  his  parisliionerBf  who  oii^t 
cheerfully  to  consent  to  a  measure  so  likely  to  increase  the  lUe* 
fulness  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  their  minister,  where  his  pro^- 
sion  is  evidently  too  small  for  his  station* 

In  addition  to  such  measures  as  it  might  be  thought  expedi- 
ent to  adopt  for  encreasing  the  number  of  places  of  worship  and 
augmenting  the  incomes  of  ill  provided  ministera,  a  revival  of 
primitive  discipline  and  an  inerease  of  episcopal  vigilance^  is 
highly  to  be  desired.  By  this  is  not  meant  an  enforcement  of 
obsolete  canons,  or  an  exertion  of  vexatious  interference,  bat 
an  active  and  personal  examination  of  the  state  of  parishes  and 
the  characters  of  clergymen,  an  encouragement  of  the  diligent, 
a  reprehension  of  the  negligent  and  worldly,  an  endeavour  to 
promote  unity  and  mutual  concord,  and  a  frequent  consultation 
concerning  those  means  which  might  best  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  church  in  general,  and  the  improvement  of  each 
district  in  particular.  A  system  of  this  sort  is  ssud  to  have  been 
established  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Davids,  which  is  highly  worthy 
of  imitation.  To  this  should  be  added,  earnest  endeavours  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy  to  explain  to  their  parishioners,  in  a  fa- 
miliar manner,  the  nature  and  excellencies  of  our  establish- 
ment, and  the  high  claims  which  it  has  to  their  respect  and  ad- 
herence. 

In  a  word,  if  we  would  defeat  the  designs  of  those  who  me- 
ditate the  overthrow  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity,  we  must  resort 
to  a  system  of  active  but  amicable  counteraction.  We  must,  as 
it  was  once  said  by  a  pious  prelate,  out-preach,  out-pray,  and 
out-live  our  dissenting  brethren. — We  must  refrain  from  aJl  in- 
temperate language,  and  all  unkind  conduct;  we  must  endea- 
vour by  gentle  means,  to  draw  back  to  our  communion  those 
who  have  departed  from  it,  whilst  we  use  our  utmost  exertions 
to  remove  all  pretence,  and  obviate  all  necessity  for  further  se- 
paration. Unity  among  churchmen,  increased  zeal  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy  of  all  ranks,  a  more  abundant  supply  of  places  of 
worship,  and  permission  to  ministers  to  take  such  means  as  ap- 
pear best  to  them  for  the  edification  of  their  own  parishioners, 

*  Tlie  late  Bishop  Porteus  (as  we  find  in  his  nephew's  publication)  nerer 
held  a  confinnation  witliout  following  it  up  with  a  forcible  address  to  the 
young  persons  assembled;  and  if  wc  consider  the  imposing  nature  of  the 
ceremony  to  their  young  and  innocent  minds,  fresh  from  the  simple  objects 
and  ideas  familiar  to  ih«  age  of  childhood,  and  just  impressed  by  \\\e  minU* 
ters  of  their  parish  with  the  religious  responsibility  they  are  about  to  assume, 
we  can  conceive  no  practice  moi^  likely  to  create  that  lasting  conviction  of 
the  duty  and  importance  of  a  religious  life,  which  must  always  arise  fVt)m  the 
combined  operations  of  the  feelings  and  the  judgment  It  is  with  great  re> 
gretf  tlien,  that  we  see  this  practice  so  uncommon  in  the  church;  &e  omis- 
sion  appears  to  be  no  part  of  a  sound  system. 
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subject  always  to  vigilant  and  reasonable,  but  not  vexatious 
episcopal  superintendence.  These  seem  to  be  the  only  measurest 
or  at  least  the  most  important  of  those,  by  which  the  growth  of 
schism,  and  the  consequent  downfall  of  the  church,  is  to  be 
prevented. 

Should  these  observations,  imperfect  as  we  fear  they  are, 
eontribute  in  any  degree  to  so  important  an  object,  we  shall  be 
most  humbly  and  sincerely  thankful;  and  shall  rejoice  in  having 
rendered  even  the  slightest  service  to  that  excellent  church,  to 
which  we  glory  in  belonging,  and  for  the  preservation  of  which 
•ur  earnest  prayers  will,  we  trust,  never  cease  to'  be  oifered.^ 


£ish  Melodies^  with  Wdrdsy  by  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  Four 

Numbers.  London,  1812. 

[From  the  Quarterly  Review,  for  June,  1812.] 

We  offer  no  apology  to  our  readers  for  stepping  a  little  out  of 
our  track  to  review  a  series  of  poems  published  with  music;  be- 
cause, as  they  bear  the  name  of  Mr.  Moore,  it  will  at  once  be 
perceived  that  they  can  have  no  affinity  to  those  well-bred  effu- 
sions, which  Lauretta  and  Rosabella  are  perpetually  prevailing 
upon  their  music  masters  to  print  with  a  tune. 

Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactorily  explained  than  the  high  % 
degree  of  honour  acquired  by  the  lyric  bards  of  antiquity. 
Their  poetry  had  not  only  sublimity  and  beauty  to  strike  the 
soul  and  win  the  affections,  but  enjoyed  the  farther  benefit  of 
mosical  accompaniments,  admirably  suited  to  fan  the  animation 
which  they  kindled.  When  to  this  we  add  the  occasions  on. 
which  the  lyrical  compositions  of  the  Greeks  were  usually  ex- 
hibited, at  sacred  festivals  and  public  rejoicings,  where  the  splen- 
dour and  solemnity,  the  bustle  and  pride  of  the  scene,  concur- 
red to  awaken  the  strongest  emotions  of  taste  and  patriotism, 
we  shall  not  wonder  that,  among  so  susceptible  and  polilhed  a 
people,  the  odes  and  chorusses  of  their  great  poets  were  regard- 
ed with  an  enthusiasm  at  once  affectionate  and  ardent.  And,  as 
the  elevation  of  one  branch  of  a  family  frequendy  exalts  the 
others,  the  glory  belonging  to  the  sublimer  classes  of  lyric  poe- 

2r  reflected  ite  lustre  on  those  slighter  effusions  which  were 
ied  to  them  by  their  common  connection  with  musicp 
But  the  changes  of  manners  have  wrought  correspondent  re- 
volutions in  taste.  The  impatience  of  fashion  will  endure  no 
piece  of  music  which  has  not  the  recommendation  of  brevity, 
whatever  be  the  merit  of  the  poetry  connected  with  it.  Few 
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odes,  therefore,  are  now  set  to  music;  so  that  the  greatest  pnt 
of  what  is  called  lyric  poetry  in  the  works  of  the  chief  modem 
writers  is  no  longer  lyric  except  in  its  name,  having  avowedly 
been  written,  not  to  be  accompanied  by  music,  but  simply  to  be 
read.  Indeed  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  men  of  genius,  ac* 
cuBtomed  to  classic  and  canonized  forms,  would  often  be  found 
willing  to  curuil  their  compositions  for  the  sake  of  musical  ac- 
companiment; so  little  has  usually  been  tlie  reputation  attached 
to  the  shorter  effusions  of  poetry* 

We  conceive  that  song-writing  has  sunk  in  popular  estima- 
tion far  below 'its  just  level;  but  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  it| 
when  we  contemplate  the  demerits  of  those  who,  through  a 
long  succession  of  years,  have  addicted  themselves  to  the  polite 
art  of  making  canzonets  for  the  young  ladies  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. These  well-meaning  persons.  We  fear,  have  brought  dis- 
credit upon  the  Muse  who  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  obtain 
their  partiality;  and  thus,  probably,  it  has  happened  that  lyric 
poetry  has  lost  so  much  of  its  ancient  honour.  Its  character 
and  consequence  have  been  appraised  in  the  gross,  and  the  few 
good  poets  overlooked  or  confounded  in  the  multitude  of  pre* 
tenders* 

This  undiscriminating  depreciation  is,  in  truth,  an  error  much 
more  important  than  at  first  sight  it  may  appear;  not  only  as 
ta<(te  is  concerned,  but  as  national  character  may  be  affected* 
We  do  not  mean  to  insist  upon  the  influence  which  poetry  has 
actualU  had  in  forming  or  improving  the  minds  or  manners  of 
the  English  people;  nay,  we  are  afraid  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
taste  has  but  too  often  overrated  the  effect  of  every  fine  art 
upon  the  national  character — unless,  indeed,  the  phrase  is  meant 
to  denote  merely  the  character  of  the  higher  ranks  of  society* 
This  want  of  effect  however  must  not  be  ascribed  to  any  inhe- 
rent inefficacy  in  the  nature  of  poetry  itself;  but  to  the  circum- 
sunces,  which,  in  this  case,  have  denied  it  the  opportunity  of 
proving  its  influence.  In  Greece,  where  its  enjoyments  were 
communicated  through  the  medium  of  music  to  all  ranks  of  the 
people,  we  have  no  doubt  that  poetry  had  great  power  in  raising 
as  well  as  refining  the  general  character.  Even  the  wild  descants 
of  the  rude  minstrels  of  later  times,  have,  in  all  forms,  and 
most  especially  when  accompanied  by  music,  affected,  in  a 
marked  and  permanent  manner,  the  characters  of  courts,  and 
even  of  camps.  We  cannot  but  believe,  therefore,  that  similar 
effects  would  have  been  produced  by  poetry  upon  our  own  com- 
monalty if  thfry  had  enjoyed  similar  advantages.  Certainly,  in 
the  only  case  in  which  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  we  meaa 
among  our  sai  ors,  the  result  has  been  signally  beneficial;  and 
we  should  be  wanting  injustice  if  we  did  not  add,  highly  cre« 
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Arable  to  the  talents  and  fet^Iings  of  the  venemble  bard  who  so 
patriotically  devoted  his  genius  to  their  service. 

We  admit  that  the  temperament  which  disposes  the  soul  to 
take  fire  at  the  beauties  of  poetry,  must,  in  every  state,  be  limit- 
ed to  a  very  small  number;  and  we  suspect  that  even  these,  con- 
sidered as  a  body,  are  not  the  most  moral  class  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  warmth  which  makes  them  so  feelingly  alive  to  the 
charms  of  verse,  is  apt  to  lead  them  to  the  indulgtnce  of  less 
innocent  emotions;  and  though  they  may  be  capable  of  a  sudden 
ezerttOD  of  virtue,  >et  that  very  propensity  which  disposes 
them  to  receive  impressions  so  readih ,  occasions  these  to  be  as 
readily  effiicrd. 

It  IS  not  however  by  this  romantic  kind  of  impression,  that 
the  most  important  benefits  of  poetry  are  usually  produced. 
These,  we  think,  are  more  essentially  promoted  by  that  repug- 
nance to  tyt:ry  thing  mean  and  ignoble,  which  becomes  habitual 
frcim  the  study  of  nature  in  the  purity  of  her  poetical  form;  by 
the  innocent,  and  at  the  ^ame  time  agreeable  direction  which  the 
pursuits  of  taste  impart  to  the  idler  propensities  of  the  mind; 
by  the  influence  of  generc<us  and  pathetic  ver»e  in  keeping  open 
those  hearts  which  are  in  danger  of  being  choked  with  the  cares 
ol  business,  or  the  ^till  more  hardening  apathy  of  wealth;  and, 
most  of  all,  bv  that  suavitv  of  manner  which  the  fine  arts  create 
and  nourish,  and  which  education  and  the  unrestrained  inter- 
course of  good  society  are  daily  extending  from  the  higher  to 
thr  middling  classes.  It  is  not,  in  short,  to  strong  impressions 
made  on  particular  persons,  but  to  the  laudable  habits  and  man* 
ners  which  a  prevailing  disposition  to  poetical  pursuits  insensi- 
bly inainuates  into  the  whole  social  system,  that  we  ascribe  the 
benefit  produced  by  poetry  upon  national  character.  That  bene- 
fit is  not  a  sudden  luxuriance  engendered  by  a  partial  inunda- 
tion: it  grows  and  ripens  like  the  regular  harvest  of  the  season, 
fostered  by  the  dews  and  silent  rains  of  heaven. 

These  are  some  of  our  reasons  for  regretting,  that  the  chief 
English  poets  have  contributed  so  little  toward  a  collection  of 
songs  worthy  to  accompany  the  bold  and  touching  strains  of 
music  bequeathed  by  the  bards  of  more  romantic  ages.  We  have 
stated  our  opinions  rather  largely,  because  we  think  that  the 
present  circumstances  of  society  have  given  the  subject  more 
consequence  than  it  ever  possessed  before.  The  abolition  of 
those  prejudices  which  so  long  condemned  the  female  part  of 
the  community  to  intellectual  idleness,  has  admitted  a  new  and 
TCiy  numerous  class  to  the  enjoyments  of  poetry.  Now,  of  all 
the  poetry  which  women  iisualh-  read,  the  vi-rses  that  accompa- 
ny their  music  form  by  far  the  tii'i^t  i»MportMiu  portion.  If  ihen 
it  be  of  consequence  to  form  and  guide  the  tastes  and  pursuits 
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of  those  who  are  to  be  wives  and  mothers,  we  should  encourage 
the  genius  of  our  lyric  poets  to  its  utmost  attainable  perfectiioa. 
We  should  remember  the  flexibility  of  the  female  mind  in  early 
youth,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  receives  either  a  good  or 
an  evil  impulse.  We  should  consider  the  extreme  sensibility  of 
women  to  the  charms  of  music,  and  their  sympathy  with  the 
tone  of  feeling,  which  the  words  connected  with  that  music 
breathe.  We  should  reflect  too  upon  the  striking  effects  wbichy 
in  countries  where  such  poems  have  been  more  highly  valued^ 
the  songs  of  love,  of  war,  and  of  patriotism  have  produced,  not 
upon  women  only,  hut  upon  ^  bearded  men:'  and  thus  be  led  to 
take  a  more  liberal  view  of  an  art  which,  rightly  directed,  must 
be  essentially  conducive  to  the  cultivation  of  the  wannest,  and 
tenderest  affections  of  the  heart. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  direct  examination  of  Mn  Moore's 
poems,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  qua- 
lities which  we  conceive  to  be  the  most  essential  in  a  song.  ^Fhe 
first  requisite  appears  to  be  a  decisive  tone  of  feeling,  whether 
joyous  or  melancholy,  tender  or  heroic.  In  the  next  place,  the 
versification,  we  think,  should  be  free  from  all  forced  inversion; 
a  species  of  construction  which  saves  the  trouble  of  the  writer 
by  increasing  that  of  the  reader;  which  checks  the  flow  of  sym- 
pathy  even  at  its  crisis;  and  renders  the  representation  of  nature 
a  distortion  of  her  features  and  not  a  reflection. 

We  will  mention  only  one  more  quality  essential  to  a  song,— 
it  should  be  very  short.  There  is  some  difficulty,  no  doubt,  in 
producing  a  strong  effect  upon  the  feelings  within  the  small 
compass  of  two  or  three  stanzas;  but  this  makes  it  the  more  ne- 
cessary to  allure  superior  talents  into  the  undertaking.  Ambi- 
tion is  not  appalled  by  difficulties  when  honour  lies  beyond 
them;  and  if  the  reputation  of  song  writing  were  placed  on  a 
more  equal  footing  with  that  of  other  poetry,  the  additional  toil 
which  songs  require  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  more  ge- 
neral circulation  which  their  association  with  music  usually  ob- 
tains for  them.  In  one  or  other  of  these  requisites  most  of  the 
older  songs  are  obviously  defective:  and  the  praise  of  producing 
a  large  and  interesting  collection,  not  only  free  from  cramp  ver- 
sification and  prolixity,  but  distinguished  for  positive  excellence, 
was  reserved  for  the  poet  whose  works  are  now  before  us. 

Of  his  original  and  fatal  error,  the  sacrifice  of  decorum  at 
the  altar  of  love^  that  crime  for  which,  in  his  youth,  he  ^lost 
the  world,  and  was  content  to  lose  it,'  the  present  volumes  hap- 
pily retain  no  traces.  The  soul  of  his  poetry  has  transmigrated 
into  a  purer  form;  and  the  verse,  which  once  courted  admiration 
b}'  meretricious  enticements  alone,  now  steals  to  the  heart  with 
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a  surer  inteitet,  by  the  modesty  which  softens  and  consecrates 
the  influence  of  beauty. 

The  most  remarkable  fault,  in  the  plan  of  the  present  work, 
is  a  superabundance  of  ballads  upon  topics  merely  Irish.  If  Mr* 
Moore  were  a  person  whose  writings  were  not  calculated  to  ex- 
^ttd  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  a  few  discontented  place-hunt- 
ers in  Ireland,  he  might  strike  his  harp  in  vituperation  of  go- 
vernment until  its  strings  cracked,  without  molestation  from  us; 
but  as  this  work,  not  only  from  the  author's  previous  fame,  but 
from  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  is  likely  to  attract  considerable  at- 
ttntion,  we  put  it  to  Mr.  Moore's  own  judgment,  whether  he 
would  not  have  consulted  his  reputation  more  effectually  by  ex- 
cluding all  topics  of  a  local  or  political  nature;  topics,  which  by 
impartial  readers  are  generaDy  scanned  with  indifference,  and 
by  no  small  number  of  zealous  partisans  with  absolute  disgust* 
At  the  same  dme  it  is  but  justice  to  confess  that  there  are  some 
of  this  class  (particularly  the  third  song  in  the  third  number, 
beginning  *  Oh!  blame  not  the  bard')  of  which,  in  our  opinion, 
the  energy  and  pathos  have  seldom  been  exceeded. 

In  the  next  place,  it  must  be  observed,  that  our  poet  is  but 
too  prone  to  run  into  strained,  incorrect,  and  remote  resem- 
Unices,  so  that  he  becomes  confused,  and  somAimes  even  unin- 
t^gibie.  Yet  he  has  the  skill  to  disguise  his  inaccuracies  in 
language  so  elegant,  and  melody  so  lulling,  that  though  the  fal- 
lacy be  perceptible  to  the  reader,  the  hearer  is  almost  inevitably 
deceived. 

There  are  also  two  or  three  songs  in  the  collection,  partaking 
of  that  character  which,  for  want  of  a  more  classical  title,  has 
been  usually  styled,  the  namby-pamby.  Such  are,  ^  While  gazing 
on  the  moon's  light,'  in  the  third  number,  and  ^  What  the  bee  is 
to  die  flowret,'  in  the  fourth.  There  are  also  a  few,  though  but 
a  few,  which  have  no  striking  beauty,  and  no  glaring  demerit. 

But,  when  we  have  set  aside  all  those  passages  which  are 
faulty  for  political  and  local  partialities,  or  the  intermixture  of 
ialse  and  far-fetched  thoughts,  or  the  introduction  of  incoherent 
metaphors  and  epithets,  or  a  simplicity  bordering  upon  child- 
ishness, or  the  mere  absence  of  positive  merit — ^there  will  still 
be  left  a  large  body  of  songs,  exhibiting,  we  venture  to  say,  a 
greater  variety,  and  a  higher  tone  of  excellence  than  this  order 
of  poetry  has  often  before  attained.  The  most  careless  reader 
must  be  struck  by  the  imagery  of  the  following  stanza:  there  is 
an  old  tradiuon  that  Lough  Neagh  suddenly  rose  above  its  level, 
and  overwhelmed  a  whole  region:  long  after  which  event,  ac- 
cording to  Giraldus,  *  the  fishermen,  in  clear  weather,  used  to 
point  out  to  strangers  the  tall  ecclesiastical  towers,  still  rearing; 
themselves  beneath  the  waters.' 
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<  On  Louf(;h  Neagh's  bank  as  the  fishennan  wtTWfw^. 

When  the  clear  cold  eve's  declining, 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days^ 

In  the  wave  beneath  him  shiningi 

Thus  shall  memory  often,  in  dreams  sublime^ 
Catch  a  j^limpse  of  the  days  that  are  over» 

Thus*  sighmg,  look  thro'  the  waves  of  timey 
For  the  long  faded  glories  they  iover* 

In  the  delineation  of  that  deep  and  settled  melancholy,  which 
affects  the  heart  with  a  dead,  yet  aching  heaviness,  and  makes 
life  appear  a  blank,  uninteresting  alike  in  its  pleasurea  and  itt 
pains,  Mr*  Moore  is  peculiarly  successful. 

^  As  a  beam  o'er  the  face  of  the  waters  may  glow, 
While  the  tide  i*uns  in  darkness  and  coldness  below, 
So  the  cheek  may  be  tinged  with  a  warm  sunny  smile, 
Tho'  the  cold  heart  to  ruin  runs  darkly  the  while. 

One  fatal  remembrance,  one  sorrow,  that  throws 
Its  bleak  shude  alike  o'er  our  joys  and  our  woes. 
To  which  life  nothing  darker  or  brighter  can  bring, 
For  which  joy  has  no  balm,  and  affliction  no  sting;— 

Oh,  that  thought  in  the  midst  of  enjoyment  will  stay,'  &c.  &c. 

Nor  is  he  less  so,  where  a  gleam  of  gaiety  is  admitted  to  re* 
lieve  the  sadness  of  the  sentiment;  as  in  the  eighth  ^ong  of  the 
first  number: 

<  O  think  not  my  spirits  are  always  as  light, 

And  as  free  from  a  pang,  as  they  seem  to  you  now; 

Nor  expect  that  the  heart-beaming  smile  of  to-night 
Will  return  with  to-morrow  to  brighten  my  brow;— 

No*  life  is  a  waste  of  wearisome  hours, 

Which  seldom  the  rose  of  enjoyment  adorns! 

And  the  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to  the  flowers. 
Is  always  the  first  to  be  touch'd  by  the  thorns! 

But  send  round  the  bowl  and  be  happy  awhile; 

May  we  never  meet  worse  in  our  pilgrimage  here, 
Than  the  tear  that  enjoyment  can  gild  with  a  smile, 

And  the  smile  that  compassion  can  turn  to  a  tear! 

The  thread  of  our  life  would  be  dark,  Heaven  knows! 

If  it  were  not  with  friendship  and  Jove  intertwined: 
And  I  care  not  how  soon  I  may  sink  to  repose. 

When  these  blessings  shall  cease  to  be  dear  to  my  mindi 

But  they  who  have  lov'd  the  fondest  the  purest. 
Too  often  have  wept  o'er  the  dream  they  beUev'd: 

And  the  heart,  that  has  slumber'd  in  friendship  securest, 
Is  happy  indeed  if  'twas  never  deceived! 
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But  send  round  the  bowl;  while  a  relic  of  truth 
Is  in  man  or  in  woman,  this  prayV  shall  be  mine:— - 

That  the  sunshine  of  love  may  illumine  our  youth. 
And  the  moonlight  of  friendship  console  our  decline!* 

Of  his  grace  and  facility  in  narratire,  our  readers  may  take  the 
ballad  called  *  Eveleen's  Bower,'  as  an  example: 

*  Oh  weep  for  the  hour, 

When  to  Eveleen's  bower, 
The  Lord  of  the  Valley  with  false  vows  came! 

The  moon  hid  her  light 

From  the  Heaven's  that  night, 
And  wept  behind  her  clouds  o'er  the  maiden's  shame. 

The  clouds  past  soon 

From  the  chaste  cold  moon. 
And  Heaven  smil'd  again  with  her  vestal  flame! 

But  none  will  see  the  day, 

When  the  clouds  shall  puss  away, 
Which  that  dark  hour  left  upon  Eveleen's  fame. 

The  white  snow  lay 

On  the  narrow  path*way, 
Where  the  Lord  of  the  Valley  cross'd  over  the  moor! 

And  many  a  deep  print 

On  the  white  snow's  tint, 
Show'd  the  track  of  his  footstep  to  Eveleen's  door. 

The  next  sun's  ray 

Soon  melted  away 
Every  trace  of  the  path  where  the  false  Lord  came; 

But  there's  a  light  above, 

Which  alone  can  remove 
That  stain  upon  the  snow  of  fair  Eveleen's  fame.' 

Mr.  Moore  possesses,  we  think,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the. 
virtue  of  poetical  spirit,  that  excellence  which  redeems  so  many 
&ult8«  When  his  feelings  are  roused,  he  pours  them  out  with 
an  eloquent  energy,  which  sweeps  alon^  as  freely  as  if  there 
were  no  shackles  of  rhyme  or  metre  to  confine  its  movements. 

*  We  swear  to  revenge  them!— no  joy  shall  be  tasted, 
The  harp  shall  be  silent,  the  maiden  unwed, 

Our  halls  shall  be  mute,  and  our  fields  shall  lie  wasted, 
Till  vengeance  is  wreak'd  on  the  murderer's  head! 

Yes,  monarch!  though  sweet  are  our  home  recollections, 
Though  sweet  are  the  tears  that  from  tenderness  fall, 

Though  sweet  are  our  friendships,  and  hopes,  and  affections^ 
Revenge  on  a  tyrant  is  sweetest  of  all.'  , 

Of  all  the  charms,  however,  which  the  poetry  of  these  volume^r 
may  be  thought  to  possess,  there  is  none  so  captivating  to  us^  as 
its  genuine  tenderness: 
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<  Though  the  last  glimpse  of  Erin  with  sorrow  I  see, 

Yet  wherever  thou  art  shall  seem  Erin  to  me: 

In  exile  thy  bosom  shall  still  be  my  home. 

And  thine  eyes  make  my  climate  wherever  we  roam.' 

And  if  there  had  been  no  political  allusion,  we  might  have 
recognized,  as  one  of  the  most  affecting  poems  in  the  English 
language,  the  address  of  the  lover  to  his  mistress; 

<^Wh<'n  he  who  adores  thee  has  left  but  the  name 

Of  his  fault  and  his  sorrows  behind, 
Oh!  say,  wilt  thou  weep,  when  they  darken  the  &me 

Of  a  life,  that  for  thee  was  resigned? 
Yes,  weep!  and,  however  my  foes  may  condemUf 

Thy  tears  shall  efface  their  decree, 
For  Heaven  can  witness,  tho'  guilty  to  them, 

I  have  been  but  too  faithful  to  thee! 

With  thee  were  the  dreams  of  my  earliest  love, 

Ev'ry  thought  of  my  reason  was  thine:— 
In  my  last  humble  pray'r  to  the  Spirit  above 

Thy  name  shall  be  mingled  with  mine! 
Oh  bless*d  are  the  lovers  and  friends  who  shall  live 

The  days  of  thy  glory  to  see: 
But  the  next  dearest  blessing  that  Heaven  can  g^ve. 

Is  the  pride  of  thus  dying  for  thee!' 

On  the  whole,  the  songs  accompanying  the  Irish  melodies, 
contain,  together  with  some  faults,  a  proportion  of  beauties 
more  numerous  and  strik'ng  than  can  readily  be  found  in  any 
similar  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  author  has  the 
merit  of  setting  an  example,  which,  though  it  may  net  be  easily 
equalled,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  imitated,  and  we  hope,  not 
without  benefit  to  literary  taste  and  national  character. 
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This  little  volume  was  first  of  all  printed  in  an  American 
Daily  Paper,  called  the  Virginia  Argus.  They  are  pretended  to 
have  been  originally  written  by  a  young  Englishman  of  rank 
during  a  tour  through  the  United  States,  in  1803,  &c.  Member 
of  the  British  Parliament.  But  they  were  in  reality  written  by 
an  American,  and  are  a  crtditable  example  of  the  progress  of 
the  Americans  in  elegant  literature;  thry  contain  some  curious 
and  interesting  remarks  on  subjects  of  geography  and  general 
literature,  with  moral  and  political  observations  occasionally  in- 
terspersed. The  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  seems  to  have  con- 
siderable skill  in  delineating  characters,  but  this  portion  of  his 
Avork  will  create  less  interest  here  than  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  are  glad  that  the  proprietors  have  reprinted  it  in 
this  country,  and  should  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  they  will 
find  it  answer  their  purpose.  British  Critic* 
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From  an  autlientic  Narrative  of  fourjeara*  reaidence  there. 

^*  Mt  intimacy  and  credit  with  the  chiefs  daily  increased,  and 
I  generally  made  one  of  their  party,  both  on  business  and  re- 
creation; 

^  The  chief,  near  whom  I  lived,  had  a  brother  at  Arbai,  a 
cluster  of  islands  at  no  gieat  distance,  composed  of  Anamooka 
and  other  islands;  and  as  his  son  was  going  thither  on  a  festive 
occasion,  he  invited  me  to  accompany  him.  I  was  pleased  with 
the  prospect  of  an  excursion,  and  fitted  out  the  canoe,  which  I 
had  built,  with  the  assistance  of  my  workmen,  for  the  voyage. 

^  I  was  much  entertained  in  the  tour,  and  joined  the  natives 
in  aU  their  amusements.  The  chief,  whom  we  visited,  mention- 
ed to  me  a  young  person,  whom  he  wished  I  would  do  him  the 
honour  to  marry,  that  he  might  be  related  to  me.  She  was  a  fair 
pretty  girl,  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  I  did  not  take  her  as  my 
wife,  but  espoused  her  by  a  matrimonial  ceremony,  which  often 
takes  place,  like  the  Jewish  espousal,  years  before  the  consum- 
mation of  the  nuptials. 

^  The  matrimonial  ceremonies  were  performed  at  this  time  iq 
a  grand  marriage  between  Dugonagaboola,  and  the  daughter  of 
a  chief  of  Arbai.  To  honour  his  nuptials  by  our  attendance,  was 
the  cause  of  our  excursion  thither.  Upon  our  arrival,  we  found 
Dugonagaboola  had  been  there  a  fortnight,  to  provide  for  the 
festivities  of  his  approaching  wedding.  By  this  time  a  large 
store  of  provisions  was  accumulated,  consisting  of  pigs,  yams, 
plantains,  cocoa*nuts,  &c.  all  which,  on  the  bridal  morn,  were 
brought  in  regular  order  before  the  chief,  whose  daughter  waa 
to  be  married,  and  presented  to  him. 

**  The  bride,  a  fine  woman  of  twenty-three  years  of  age,  came 
soon  after,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  women,  who  followed 
her  in  procession*  Her  dress  was  modest  and  elegant:  a  thi'n 
vest,  neatly  crimped,  of  a  dark  colour,  which  shewed  her  com- 
plexion to  advantage,  was  fastened  under  her  arms,  and  hung 
down  to  her  waist,  where  it  was  bound  dose,  by  a  skirti  enriched 
inth  flowery  ornaments  of  matting. 
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^^  She  walked  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  paces  beforc 
them;  her  carriage  was  graceful  and  majestic,  yet  modest;  her 
eyes  ca<%t  down  with  that  diffident  coyness  and  decorous  timidi- 
t>s  which,  notwithstanding  the  audacity  of  the  age,  so  often 
heightens  the  charms  of  the  daughters  of  Britain. 

*^  As  she  entered  the  green  before  the  fallee,  or  habitaticyOy' 
where  the  guests  were  all  seated  in  comely  rank  and  order,  a  fe- 
male advanced  from  the  company,  and  taking  her  respectfully  by 
the  hand,  conducted  her  to  her  husband,  and  gracefully  seated 
her  by  his  side.  The  attendants  then  retired  from  her,'  and  seat- 
ed  themselves  in  order  with  the  guests,  leaving  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  in  a  little  space  by  themsrlves.  The  provisions  were 
then  plentifully  distributed.  After  the  repast,  the  bridegroom 
rose,  advanced  to  the  shore,  and  went  on  board  the  canoe*  The 
three  hundred  women  that  attended  her,  rose  up  after  him,  con- 
ducted the  bride  in  a  procession  to  the  shore,  and  four  of  them 
handed  her  into  the  canoe,  and  gently  seated  her  by  the  side  of 
her  husband.  She  then  took  leave  of  them.  I  did  not  perceive 
her  shed  tears,  but  she  hung  down  her  head  with  a  melancholy^ 
modest  air,  and  gently  waved  her  hand  as  a  farewel.  The  four 
attendants  remained  with  her  till  the  canoe  was  rowing  off;.tthey 
had  been  with  her  from  her  birth  till  this  moment;  when  tbejr  fe- 
signed  their  charge  to  four  others,  who  were  to  be  the  same 
guardians  of  her  fidelity,  as  the  former  had  been  oT  her  virginity. 
It  is  the  custom  through  life  thus  carefully  to  keep  the^daug^Hers 
of  the  principal  chiefs.  They  are  never  suffered  to  be  wiAout 
one  or  two  of  these  attendants,  night  and  day.  The  young  wo- 
men indeed  pride  themselves  much  upon  their  virginity,  which 
they  call  taihence:  and  as  the  token  and  ornament  of  that  state, 
their  hair  is  suffered  to  remain  uncut  till  their  marriage.  Whe- 
ther this  distinction,  which  is  here  properly  considered  the  vir- 
gin's glory,  is  then  laid  aside,  because  her  honour  then  becomes 
inseparable  from  that  of  the  husband,  I  know  not,  but  it  is  sin- 
gular, that  they  have  only  one  word  to  express  both  husband 
and  wife,  viz.  Oanna^  as  though  the  union  was  so  intimate  that 
even  language  could  not  refer  to  the  one,  without  including  the 
ether. 

^^  As  the  husband  receives  his  partner  unspotted,  he'provides 
a  similar  guard  to  preserve  her  so:  for  unchastity  is  considered 
oi  so  little  account  at  Tonga,  that  though  the  husband  might  se- 
verely punish  an  offender,  if  discovered,  yet  they  are  frequently 
guilty  of  it  in  secret:  the  principal  chiefs,  therefore,  have  their 
wives  guarded  by  elderly  women;  and  O,  that  the  influence  of 
bad  example  may  never  make  a  Briton  regret  the  want  of  such  a 
precaution  in  his  own  land. 

^^  Before  I  leave  this  subject,  I  will  venture  an  anachronism, 
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by  relating  the  process  of  a  courtship  at  Tonga,  as  I  witnessed 
it  upon  my  return,  till  it  closed  in  the  marriage  of  the  parties. 

^^  A  chief  had  conceived  an  affection  for  the  daughter  of  a 
neighbouring  chief,  in  Tongataboo.  His  intention  was  made 
known  to  the  parents  by  a  present  of  provisions,  which  was 
brought  while  I  was  with  them,  by  a  messenger,  who  at  the  same 
time  communicated  his  master's  wishes  to  marry  their  daugh- 
ten  I'hc  parents  received  the  proposal  with  indifference,  as 
though  not  desirous  of  an  alliance  with  them*  The  agent  urged 
bis  suit,  but  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  accept  of  the  pre- 
sent* This  was  an  indication  of  not  consenting  to  the  match; 
and  the  man  returned  with  his  present*  The  next  day  he  came 
with  an  address  still  more  urgent,  and  a  present  of  provisions 
more  abundant:  this  was  also  rejected*  On  the  third  application, 
however,  the  parents  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  this  petty 
envoy,  and  accepted  of  his  present;  which  was  the  sign  of  their 
consent*  They  then  communicated  the  affair  to  the  daughter, 
who  consented  to  the  match.  But,  as  the  choice  of  a  husband  is 
not  in  the  power  of  the  daughters,  but  he  is  provided  by  the 
discretion  of  the  parent,  an  instance  of  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
daughter  is  unknown  at  Tongataboo.  This,  however,  is  deemed 
no  hardship  there,  where  divorce  and  unchastity  are  so  general* 
Some  power  of  accepting  or  rejecting  a  partner  for  life,  seems 
highly  reasonable  for  the  fair  inhabitants  of  an  island,  where 
marriage,  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  laws  human  and  divine, 
is  justly  considered  an  inviolable  covenant  for  life:  and  a  chaste 
fidelity,  the  pure  fountain  of  its  bliss,  which  would  be  destroyed 
by  the  least  contamination* 

**  Preparations  were  then  made  for  the  nuptials*  The  joyful 
bridegroom  arrived,  and  the  virgin  was  introduced  to  him  at  the 
head  of  the  same  ceremonious  procession  described  above,  only 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  day*  Almost  the  whole  district  was  col- 
lected together  to  celebrate  the  marriage,  and  partook  plente- 
ously  of  the  provisions  collected  for  the  occasion.  At  the  close 
of  the  festival,  the  attendant  women  took  the  modest  bride,  who 
was  seated  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  by  the  hand,  and  grace- 
fully conducted  her  in  procession  through  the  range  of  guests, 
to  an  apartment  prepared  for  the  occasion,  to  which  he  also  soon 
retired;  whilst  the  numerous  visitors  spent  the  night  in  enter- 
tainments and  dances* 

^  These  dances  were  performed  with  admh-able  skilL  Every 
possible  motion  and  inflexion  of  the  body  was  made  with  aa 
uniformity  and  rapidity,  which  the  torpid  limbs  of  Europeans 
could  not,  except  after  a  very  long  course  of  exercise  from  ear- 
liest youth,  imitate*  The  utmost  order  and  decorum  prevailed 
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throughout  this  festive  exhibition  of  agility  and  joy;  which  ter* 
minated  only  with  the  dawn. 

*^  After  amusing  ourselves  for  many  days  on  this  island,  and 
receiving  the  most  friendly  attentions  from  the  chiefs,  Malkaa- 
mair's  son  fixed  a  period  for  our  return;  and  a  number  of  canoes 
assembled  to  accompany  us. 

^^  At  dav-break  we  took  leave  of  the  old  chief,  whom  we  had 
visited,  and  his  young  female  relation,  whom  I  had  espoused^ 
and  sailed  off  for  Tongataboo,  which  lay  at  the  distance  of  sixty 
or  seventy  miles.  The  canoes  sailed  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven 
miles  jn  an  hour,  and  brought  us  to  the  shores  of  Tonga  in  the 
evening;  where  we  all  repairt-d  to  our  respective  districts* 

^^  I  was  charmed  on  my  return  with  the  flourishing  appear- 
ance of  my  plantation.  The  bread-fruit,  cocoa  and  plantain  trecsY 
had  already  shot  forth  branches,  which  promised,  ere  long,  to 
cast  around  them  a  friendly  shade.  Some  bread-fruit  trees,  al« 
most  as  large  as  the  oak,  had  indeed  spread  their  sheltering 
arms  for  years  near  the  spot  where  I  built  my  fallee;  and  now 
their  fruits  hung  in  clusters  amongst  the  branches,  some  as  large 
as  a  boy's  head,  full  grown,  and  exuding  a  gum;  others  turned 
yellow,  through  ripeness,  and  the  gum  dried  up.  These  fruits, 
when  cut  into  four  parts,  and  baked  like  potatoes  in  the  (ire, in  a 
kind  of  oven,  formed  a  good  substitute  for  bread,  while  the  ripe 
cocoa-nuts  supplied  me  with  both  meat  and  drink  of  a  delicious 
flavour,  and  the  plantains  furnished  me  with  a  refreshing  desert 
after  dinner.  The  oven  which  they  use  is  a  hole  dug  in  the 
ground,  the  sides  obliquely  sloped:  in  this  they  kindle  a  fire,  on 
which  they  place  some  stones;  as  soon  as  these  are  red  hot,  they 
draw  the  burnt  sticks  from  under  them,  and,  spreading  the  stones, 
place  their  provisions  on  them:  they  then  lay  some  sticks  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  across  the  hole  to  k^ep  it  hollow,  and 
cover  them  with  plantain  and  other  broad  and  long  leaves;  on 
which  they  heap  grass  and  sods,  to  confine  the  heat.  In  this 
manner  their  provisions  are  cooked  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour. 
I  have  seen  a  pig  of  the  weight  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  stone  suf- 
ficiently baked  in  one  of  these  ovens  in  the  space  of  four  hours* 

^^  The  rows  of  sugar  canes  which  I  had  planted  on  each  side 
the  path  leading  to  the  high  road,  had  shot  up  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet;  and  now  they  embowered  and  entwined  them- 
selves, so  as  to  form  a  shady  walk.  I  had  improved  upon  the 
method  of  planting  them,  usual  with  the  natives.  They  cut  the 
stalk  of  a  cane  into  two  or  three  pieces,  and  planted  them  nearly 
upright  in  the  ground;  these  shot  forth  stems  at  the  lower  knots, 
hut  decayed  at  the  top.  I  planted  them  lengthways,  in  furrows, 
and  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  suckers  from  every  knot. 
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^  By  this  expedient  my  plantation  of  canes  so  increased  after 
a  time,  that  I  had  abundance  for  my  own  use,  and  for  presents 
to  my  friends.  My  little  farm  was  a  garden  throughout.  Many 
came  to  offer  themselves  for  workmen,  as  my  land  was  free  from 
fadongyeer^  or  tax  on  labour,  and  my  labourers  met  with  kind 
treatment.  I  willingly  received  them,  as  I  took  much  pleasure  ia 
agriculture;  and  the  chiefs  perceiving  my  industry  and  success, 
and  entertaining  a  friendship  for  me,  gave  me  permission  to 
cultivate  lots  of  land  adjoining  to  my  own;  and,  ere  long,  I  pur- 
chased some  fields  bordering  upon  my  abbee,  so  that  at  last  it 
comprised  fift>  acres;  and  my  own  household  sometimes  con* 
tained  no  less  than  thirt\  persons.  So  great  was  the  fertility  of 
my  abbee,  that  I  had  yams,  cocoa-nuts,  and  plantains,  in  such 
abundance,  that  even  in  the  hungry  season^  or  time  of  scarcity, 
after  making  liberal  presents  to  my  neighbours,  and  feasting  my 
own  family  with  daily  plenty,  the  fruits  were  left  to  drop  off  the 
trees.  1  mention  this  circumstance,  also,  to  show  the  honesty  of 
the  natives,  and  their  regard  for  strangers.  Thr)ugh  they  thought 
it  rather  a  commendable  dexterity,  than  a  crime,  to  rob  Euro- 
pean articles,  because  so  rare  and  valuable,  yet  they  would  not 
plunder  the  plantation  of  another,  especially  that  of  a  stranger. 
Many  of  the  natives  around  who  were  pressed  with  want,  came 
10  beg  the  fruits  of  my  estate.  The  al)bte  was  robbed  however 
but  once,  and  that  was  bv  one  man  of  the  lowest  order.  He  was 
detected  by  some  other  natives,  who  with  great  dexterity,  dis- 
covered that  he  was  the  person  who  had  stolen  some  pines  and 
plantains  from  my  abbee,  by  bringing  the  fruits  to  the  trees, 
from  which  they  had  been  robbed,  and  fitting  them  to  the  branches 
where  they  had  been  broken  off.  So  great  is  their  severity  against 
a  plunderer  of  the  plantations,  that  they  would  have  put  him  to 
death,  had  not   I  interposed:  but  they  would  not  be  satisfied 
without  tying  him  up  and  flogging  him. 

*^The  umbrageous  walk,  which  my  thick-set  hedge  of  canes 
soon  formed,  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  trim  my  little  shrubbery,  and  keep  it  clean  and  neat: 
and  its  delicious  fruits  and  cooling  shade,  amply  repaid  me  for 
my  trouble.  When  wearied  with  labour,  in  my  fields,  I  found 
great  refreshment  in  walking  or  reclining  in  my  embowering 
harbour  of  canes,  and  sucking  the  juicy  sugar  they  contained.  I 
used  to  break  off  a  cane  at  the  root,  snap  it  into  two  or  three 
parts,  and,  stripping  down  the  cane,  suck  the  pith,  which  was 
saturated  with  the  sweet  juice. 

*^  The  cane,  when  grown  to  perfection,  was  as  thick  as  four 
fingers;  but  the  chiefs  were  so  fond  of  it,  that  they  would  not 
refrain  from  eating  it  till  it  arrived  at  maturity.  It  was  a  com- 
mon amusement  with  them,  to  chew  it  for  hours  together. 
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*^  I  much  enjoyed  my  embowering  walk  of  canefl.  I  wii 
could  say,  that  while  I  sat  under  its  shadow  with  great  delight 
and  its  *^  fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste,*'  I  had  meditated  widi : 
grateful  heart  on  Him,  of  whom  these  words  imply,  that  his  ft 
vour  refreshes  the  wearied  soul,  and  his  ^^  word  is  sweeter  thai 
the  precious  cane." 

^^  While  I  enjoyed,  under  the  shade  of  my  fruitful  treea, 
pleasant  tranquillity,  in  the  simplicity  of  nature,  had  I  endes 
voured  to  direct  the  minds  of  the  natives,  who  visited  me,  o 
my  own  household,  to  the  glorious  Parent  of  good,  and  to  hi 
blessed  Son,  the  restorer  of  Eden's  lost  bliss,  my  present  re 
flections  would  fill  me  with  delight  instead  of  shame.  But,  alas 
I  now  needed  instruction  and  reproof  myself!  I  had  so  mud 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  natives,  and  joined  their  practices,  dia 
I  never  attempted  to  teach  and  improve  them;  or  else,  in  i 
household  of  twenty,  and  sometimes  of  thirty  people,  who  livei 
in  my  habitation,  as  my  attendants  and  workmen,  I  might  hav< 
done  much  good*  But  I  thought  of  nothing  but  employing  then 
for  my  service,  in  the  labours  of  the  day,  or  for  my  amusemen 
in  the  diversions  of  the  evening. 

^^  Yet  there  were  times,  when  ideas  were  thrown  out,  by  th< 
natives,  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  much  sur 
prised  and  abashed  me.  One  day,  I  recollect,  they  were  con 
versing  about  a  person  that  was  lately  dead:  they  said  to  eacl 
other,  ^^  he  goes  to  the  island  through  the  sky,"  an  ezpressioi 
by  which  they  denoted  a  place  very  far  off,  as  beyond  the  hori 
zon,  where  the  sky  appeared  to  touch  the  earth.  Wishing  t( 
know  their  sentiments  upon  this  subject,  I  pretended  ignoranci 
and  disbelief.  ^^  How  can  he  be,"  said  I,  ^^  in  that  place,  when  h( 
is  dead,  and  his  body  is  here?  Did  you  not  bury  him  some  moorn 
ago."  But  all  they  answered  was,  ^*  But  he  is  still  alive."  Anc 
one  endeavouring  to  make  me  understand  what  he  meant,  tool 
hold  of  my  hand,  and  squeezing  it,  said,  ^^  Goomaogee  hen 
mooe  bekai  maogge."— -^^  This  will  die,  but  the  life  that  is  with 
in  you  will  never  die,"  with  his  other  hand  pointing  to  mj 
heart. 

^^  This  sentiment  expressed  on  such  an  occasion  so  unexpect 
edly,  with  such  animation,  and  by  a  young  man  with  whon 
I  was  particularly  intimate,  deeply  impressed  me.  No  circum 
stance  more  affected  my  mind  during  the  whole  of  my  continu 
ance  in  the  South-Sea  Islands.  Such  a  conviction  of  the  immor 
tality  of  the  soul,  expressed  by  a  simple  untutored  heathen,  de 
-fics,  thought  I,  all  the  arguments  of  presumptuous  philosophers 
and  infidel  libertines. 

^^  I  was  fully  satisfied  that  they  believed  the  soul  to  be  im 
mortals  I  endeavoured  then 'to  obtain  more  information,  by  ap 
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(paring  ignorant,  and  dcstrous  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  But 
I  could  get  nothing  farther  from  them.  Whatever  notions  they 
might  have,  I  conceived  the  poverty  of  their  language  prevent- 
ed their  explaining  them  upon  points  so  abstract. 

"  And  so  immersed  was  I,  at  this  time,  in  habits  of  irreligion^ 
that  I  felt  an  aversion  of  heart,  to  give  them  proper  instruction; 
nay,  I  wished  to  forget  it  myself;  so  much  does  guilt  tie  up  the 
tongue,  and  harden  the  heart  against  attempting  to  do  any  spi* 
ritual  good,  when  opportunities  offer;  and  powerfully  impel  us 
to  depart  still  farther  from  God,  in  order  to  gain  a  refuge  from 
uneasy  reflections. 

^  Afterwards,  however,  in  conversation  with  some  of  the 
chiefs,  I  discovered  that  they  had  more  precise  ideas  on  a  sub- 
ject of  which  the  commonalty  had  only  confused  and  indistinct 
aotiona.  They  supposed  that  their  souls,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  the  body,  were  swiftly  conveyed  away  to  a  far  distant 
island,  called  Doobludha,  where  every  kind  of  food  was  sponta- 
neously produced,  and  the  blessed  inhabitants  enjoyed  perpetual 
yeace  and  pleasure,  under  the  protection  and  favour  of  the  god 
Fliggolayo,  who  had  supreme  power  over  all  other  Deities,  and 
warded  off  from  his  subjects  the  attempts  of  all  that  would  molest 
or  injure  them.  Into  this  region,  however,  they  believed  none 
were  admitted  but  the  chiefs:  the  tooa,  or  lower  class,  therefore, 
having  no  hope  of  sharing  such  bliss,  seldom  speculate  upon  a 
futurity,  which  to  them  appeared  a  prospect  ^^  lost  in  shadows, 
elouds,  and  darkness." 

^  All,  however,  seemed  to  find  consolation  in  calling  upon  a 
Deity,  in  trouble,  or  applying  to  him  for  a  continuance  of  plenty. 
They  solemnly  implored  his  blessing,  when  they  set  their  yams, 
and  expressed  their  gratitude  to  him,  when  they  gathered  them, 
by  ofierings  to  Duatonga,  the  priest  who  personated  him  and 
interceded  for  them.  Each  district  also  called  upon  its  appro- 
priate god,  and  each  change  in  the  elements  summoned  them  to 
address  its  peculiar  divinity.  Was  there  a  storm:-^They  called 
on  Calla  Fiiatonga,  who,  they  supposed,  was  the  goddess  of  the 
wind.  Were  they  deluged  with  rain,  or  parched  with  heat:— 
They  supplicated  Tongaloer,  the  god  of  the  sky  and  rain;  as 
they  said,  the  Deity  was  very  angry.  Was  there  an  earthquake: 
They  cried  out  to  Mo  we,  a  giant,  who,  they  supposed,  supported 
the  island  on  his  shoulders.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  not 
many  months  after  we  had  landed  at  Tongataboo.  We  had  lain 
down  about  ten  o'clock,  after  our  evening  service,  to  rest;  when 
we  were  alarmed  by  a  considerable  shock:  but  our  alarm  waa 
much  increased,  immediately  after,  by  an  universal  shout  of  all 
die  natives  within  hearing,  in  every  direction.  The  next  day  we 
iaquired  into  the  cause  of  the  uproar,  and  they  told  ua, 
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seeming  sincerity  and  unconcern,  that  the  island  had  been 
shaken,  because  the  giant  Mowe,  who  supported  it  upon  his 
shoulders,  was  become  weary  of  his  burden,  and  was  beginning 
to  fall  asleep;  and  that  for  fear  he  should  stumble  and  throw  the 
island  off  his  shoulders,  they  had  all  cried  out  as  loudly  as  pos* 
sible,  and  beaten  the  ground  with  sticks,  to  awake  him:  that  by 
their  bowlings  he  was  roused  from  his  drowsiness,  and  the  island 
was  held  as  fast  as  before  upon  his  shoulders. 

^^  At  another  time,  I  was  upon  the  sea-shore,  when  there  was 
felt  a  smart  shock  of  an  earthquake^  and  I  saw  two  canoes  that 
were  lying  upon  the  beach,  shaken  with  it.  The  natives  did  not 
appear  at  all  alarmed;  but  immediately  began  to  shout  as  loud  as 
they  could,  and  to  beat  the  ground  with  sticks,  till  it  was  over. 
I  began  to  ridicule  their  folly  and  superstition;  but  they  took  no 
notice  of  it:  they  said  they  were  sure  Mowe  was  falling  asleep, 
and  they  must  rouse  him;  and  began  again  to  howl  and  scream 
and  to  strike  the  earth. 

^^  They  supposed  also  that  every  man  had  an  odooa  or  parti- 
cular spirit  attending  him;  and  when  any  thing  wonderful  excited 
their  attention  respecting  us  or  our  goods  or  arts,  as  was  the 
case  with  our  cuckoo-clock,  &c.  they  would  say,  *^  Oye  awa  koo 
odooa  fogee!*' — ^*'  O  dear,  he  has  a  spirit!"  The  odooa  or  parti- 
cular spirit,  which  presides,  as  they  suppose,  over  every  one, 
sends  afBictions  and  maladies  if  he  is  angry,  and  when  irrecon- 
cileable,  occasions  the  death  of  the  person.  It  is  to  render  him 
propitious  that  the  relations  so  often  wound  themselves,  and 
sometimes  put  some  of  the  sick  person's  wives  or  domestics  to 
death. 

*^  By  this  time,  having  become  very  fluent  in  the  language,  I 
extended  my  acquaintance,  and  was  the  companion  of  the  chiefs 
in  most  of  their  expeditions  and  excursions.  They  much  re- 
spected me,  and  esteemed  me  as  a  very  entertaining  companion; 
as  I  could  now,  with  a  ready  familiarity  of  language,  amuse  them 
with  tales  and  descriptions  of  European  customs,  inventions, 
and  events;  and  understand  their  remarks  and  tales  in  answer. 
I  had  it  now  in  my  power  also  to  entertain  large  parties  in  return, 
and  had  learned  to  join  in  their  amusements  with  too  great  fa- 
cility and  pleasure. 

^*  I  took  pains  also  to  endear  myself  to  the  chiefs  by  timeing 
my  presents,  and  presenting  them  in  the  most  approved  and  ac- 
ceptable manner.  My  abbee,  being  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
in  the  scarcest  seasons  abounded  with  fruits,  and  probably  it 
would  have  been  a  chief  source  of  supply  to  Mulkaamair.  When 
scarcity  desolated  the  country  around,  ripe  plantains  bended  the 
branches  of  my  trees,  of  which  I  would  cut  twenty  branches 
and  send  them  as  a  present  to  Mulkaamair,  borne  on  the  shoul- 
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den  of  forty  men.  This  was  the  etiquette  of  Tonga:  the  man- 
ner of  doing  it  rendered  the  present  doubly  valuable,  and  no 
5 resent  could  be  more  acceptable  and  handsome  ^an  this,  as 
f  ulkaamsur  liked  plantains  more  than  all  other  fruits. 
^  Though  he  was  pleased  with  the  presents  sent  him,  yet  he 
had  a  dignity  of  spirit,  that  prevented  him,  in  the  scarce  sea- 
sons, from  calling  on  me,  even  though  he  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  but  badly  supplied  with  provisions.  Had  I  been  ana* 
tivc  chief,  he  would  have  called  without  ceremony;  but  he  was 
above  seeking  assistance  from  moolee,  or  the  stranger.  He  was 
a  man  of  such  boundless  generositv,  that  if  I  even  went  to  him 
and  asked  hfm  to  let  me  have  a  field  of  his  to  cultivate,  he  would 
laugh,  and  say,  ^^  go  and  take  it.^'  Hence,  whenever  I  under- 
stood he  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  always  took  care  to  dress 
a  pig,  and  send  it  him;  and  he  never  omitted  to  return  me  equal 
Undness.  This  manner  of  bestowing  was  surprisingly  refined. 
If  he  sent  me  a  pig,  those  who  brought  it  would  say,  ^^  they  had 
brought  a  pig,  but  it  was  very  small,  and  intended  for  the  ser- 
vants, if  I  would  permit  them,  for  Mulkaamair's  sake,  to  accept 
iu"  The  servants  then  rose,  and  thanked  the  bearer,  whilst  I  had 
only  to  beckon  assent,  without  any  expression  of  obligation  or 
thanks.  When  they  had  departed,  the  servants  would  set  it  be- 
fore me,  and  I  ordered  it  to  be  dressed  for  the  household.  When 
it  was  ready,  perhaps  several  persons  in  the  neighbourhood 
would  come  in  to  partake  of  it,  as  was  generally  the  custom  at 
Tonga. 

^  But  amid  all  these  interchanges  of  ease  and  indulgence,  em- 
ployment, and  amusement,  I  could  not  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
uneasy  reflections.  I  enjoyed  no  true  peace  and  happiness,  my 
dereliction  of  all  religion  often  so  pained  my  conscience  as  to 
render  me  a  burden  to  myself.  So  true  is  the  declaration  of  the 
inspired  oracles,  ^^  There  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked." 

^  Whikt  proceeding  in  this  career,  however,  I  daily  advanced 
in  wealth  and  dignity.  Ere  long  I  purchased  more  land  contigu- 
ous to  Omotaanee,  till  my  little  abbee  became  a  considerable 
estate.  I  engaged  more  labourers  to  cultivate  my  fields,  and 
was  very  industrious  in  planting,  dressing  and  cleaning  them.  I 
bcreased  in  favour  with  the  chiefs,  who  esteemed  me  as  a  man 
of  diligence  and  skill;  and  in  time,  I  should,  it  is  probable,  have 
become  as  wealthy  as  many  of  the  chiefs;  as  my  land  was  very 
productive,  and  freed  from  the  fadangyeer,  or  tax  on  labour, 
described  above,  which  was  a  great  burden  to  every  other 
estate." 
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Character  of  Shakspeare;  and  Observations  on  his  Tragedieum 

By  Madame  De  StatUHohtein. 

[From  Boileiu's  Translation  of  her  "  Influence  of  Literature,**  &c] 

The  English  entertain  as  profound  veneration  and  enthnai* 
asm  for  Shakspeare,  as  any  nation  perhaps  has  ever  felt  for  an^ 
writer.  A  free  people  have  a  natural  love  for  every  thing  that 
can  do  honour  to  their  country;  and  this  sentiment  ought  to  cx« 
dude  every  species  of  criticism. 

There  arc  beauties  of  the  first  order  to  be  found  in  Shaka* 
peare,  relating  to  every  country  and  every  period  of  time.  His 
"  fiaults  are  those  which  belonged  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived; 
and  the  singularities  then  so  prevalent  among  the  English,  are 
still  represented  with  the  greatest  success  upon  their  theatres* 
These  beauties  and  eccentricities  I  shall  proceed  to  examine,  aa 
connected  with  the  national  spirit  of  England,  and  the  genias  of 
the  literature  of  the  north* 

Shakspeare  did  not  imitate  the  ancients;  nor,  like  Racine,  did 
he  feed  his  genius  upon  the  Grecian  tragedies.  He  composed 
one  piece  upon  a  Greek  subject,  Troilus  and  Cressida;  in  which 
the  manners  in  the  time  of  Homer  are  not  at  all  observed.  He  ex* 
celled  infinitely  more  in  those  tragedies  which  were  taken  frona 
Homan  subjects.  But  history,  and  the  lives  of  Plutarch,  which 
Shakspeare  appears  to  have  read  with  the  utmost  attention,  are 
not  purely  a  literary  study;  we  may  therein  trace  the  man  almost 
to  a  state  of  existence.  When  an  author  is  solely  penetrated  with 
the  models  of  the  dramatic  art  of  antiquity,  and  when  he  imi* 
tates  imitations,  he  must  of  course  have  less  originality:  he  can- 
not have  that  genius  which  draws  from  nature;  that  immediate 
genius,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  which  so  particularly  cha- 
racterizes Shakspeare.  From  the  times  of  the  Greeks,  down  to 
this  time,  we  see  every  species  of  literature  derived  one  from 
another,  and  all  arising  from  the  same  source.  Shakspeare  open- 
ed a  new  field  of  literature;  it  was  borrowed,  without  doubt, 
from  the  general  spirit  and  colour  of  the  north:  but  it  was  Shaks- 
peare who  gave  to  the  English  literature  its  impulse,  and  to  their 
dramatic  art  its  character. 

A  nation  which  has  car\*ed  out  its  liberty  through  the  hgrrora 
of  civil  war,  and  whose  passions  have  been  strongly  agitated,  is 
much  more  susceptible  of  the  emotion  excited  by  Shakspeare^ 
than  that  which  is  caused  by  Kacinc.  When  misfortune  lies 
heavy  and  for  a  long  time  upon  a  nation,  it  creates  a  character, 
which  even  sneer t-ding  prosperity  can  never  entirely  efface* 
Shakspeare,  although  he  has  since  been  equalled  by  both  English 
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and  German  authors,  was  the  first  who  painted  moral  afBiction 
in  the  highest  degree:  the  bitterness  of  those  sufle rings  of  which 
be  gives  us  the  idea,  might  pass  for  the  phantoms  of  imagina- 
doD,  if  nature  did  not  recognize  her  own  picture  in  them. 

The  ancients  believed  in  a  fatality,  which  came  upon  them 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  destroyed  them  like  a  thun* 
derbolt.  The  modems,  and  more  especially  Shakspeare,  found 
a  much  deirper  source  of  emotion  in  a  philosophical  distress, 
which  was  often  composed  of  irreparable  misfortunes,  of  inef* 
fectnal  exertions,  and  blighted  hopes.  But  the  ancients  inhabit- 
ed a  wcHrld  yet  in  its  infancy;  were  in  possession  of  but  very  few 
histories;  and  withal  were  so  sanguine  in  respect  to  the  future, 
that  the  scenes  of  distress  painted  by  them,  could  never  be  so 
heart-rending  as  those  in  the  English  tragedies. 

The  terror  of  death  was  a  sentiment,  the  effects  of  which, 
whether  from  religion  or  from  stoicism,  was  seldom  displayed 
by  the  ancients.  Shakspeare  has  represented  it  in  every  point  of 
view:  be  makes  us  feel  that  dreadful  emotion  which  chills  the 
blood  of  him,  who,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  life  and  health, 
learns  that  death  awaits  him.  In  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare, 
the  criminal  and  the  virtuous,  infancy  and  old  age,  are  alike 
condemned  to  die,  and  express  every  emoiion  natural  to  such  a 
ntuation.  What  tenderness  do  we  feel,  when  we  hear  the  com- 
plaints of  Arthur,  a  child  condemned  to  death  by  the  order  of 
King  John:  or  when  the  assassin  Tirrel  comes  to  relate  to 
Richard  III.  the  peaceful  slumber  of  the  children  of  Edward? 
When  a  hero  is  painted  just  g^ing  to  be  deprived  of  his  exist- 
ence, the  grandeur  of  his  character,  and  the  recollection  of  his 
achievements,  excite  the  greatest  interest:  but  when  men  of 
Weak  minds,  and  doomed  to  an  inglorious  destiny,  are  repre- 
sented as  condemned  to  perish;  such  as  Henry  VI,  Richard  II, 
and  King  Lear;  the  great  debates  of  nature  between  existence 
and  non-existence  absorb  the  whole  attention  of  the  spectators* 
Shakspeare  knew  how  to  paint  with  genius  that  mixture  of  phy- 
sical emotions  and  moral  reflections  which  are  inspired  by  the 
approach  of  death,  when  no  intoxicating  passion  deprives  man 
of  his  intellectual  faculties. 

Another  sentiment  which  Shakspeare  alone  knew  how  to  ren- 
der theatrical,  was  pity  unmixed  with  admiration  for  those  who 
suffer;*  pity  for  an  insignificant  being,*  and  sometimes  for  a 
contemptible  one4  There  must  be  an  infinity  of  talent  to  be 
able  to  convey  this  sentiment  from  real  life  to  the  stage,  and  to 


•  The  death  of  Catherine  of  Arra^on,  in  "  Henry  VIII: 
t  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  ««  Richard  111." 
f  CardiYial  Wolsey,  in  "  Henry  VIII. 
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preserve  it  in  all  its  force:  but  when  once  it  is  accomplished, the- 
effect  which  it  produces  is  more  nearly  allied  to  reality  than  any 
other.  It  is  for  the  man  alone  that  we  are  interested,  and  not  by 
sentiments  which  are  often  hut  a  theatrical  romance:  it  is  by  a 
sentiment  so  nearly  approaching  the  impressions  of  life,  that  the 
illui^ion  is  still  the  greater. 

Even  when  Shaksptrarr  represents  personages  whose  career 
has  been  illustrious,  he  draws  the  interest  of  the  spectators  to- 
wards them  by  sentiments  purely  natural.  The  circumstances 
are  grand,  but  the  men  differ  less  from  other  men  than  those  in 
the  French  tragedies.  Shakspeare  makes  you  penetrate  entirely 
into  the  glory  which  he  paints:  in  listening  to  him,  you  pass 
through  all  the  different  shades  and  gradations  which  leaid  to 
heroism;  and  you  arrive  at  the  height  without  perceiving  any> 
thing  unnatural. 

The  national  pride  of  the  English,  that  sentiment  displayed 
in  their  jealous  love  of  liberty,  disposed  them  much  less  to  en« 
thusiasm  for  their  chiefs  than  that  spirit  of  chivalry  which  exist- 
ed in  the  French  monarchy.  In  England,  they  wish  to  recom- 
pence  the  services  of  a  good  citizen;  but  they  have  no  turn  for 
that  unbounded  ardour  which  existed  in  the  habits,  the  institu- 
tions, and  the  character  of  the  French.  That  haughty  repug- 
nance to  unlimited  obedience,  which  at  all  times  characterised 
the  English  nation,  was  probably  what  inspired  their  national 
poet  with  the  idea  of  assailing  the  passions  of  his  audience  by 
pity  rather  than  by  admiration.  The  tears  which  were  given  by 
the  French  to  the  sublime  characters  of  their  tragedies,  the 
English  author  drew  forth  for  private  sufferings:  for  those  who 
were  forsaken;  and  for  such  a  long  list  of  the  unfortunate,  that 
we  cannot  entirely  sympathize  with  Shakspeare's  sufferers  with- 
out acquiring  also  some  of  the  bitter  experience  of  real  life. 

But  if  he  excelled  in  exciting  pity,  what  energy  appeared  in 
his  terror!  It  was  from  the  crime  itself  that  he  drew  dismay  and 
fear.  It  may  be  said  of  crimes  painted  by  Shakspeare,  as  the 
Bible  says  of  death,  that  he  is  the  king  of  terrors.  How  skil- 
fully combined  are  the  remorse  and  the  superstition  which  in- 
creases with  that  remorse  in  Macbeth. 

Witchcraft  is  in  itself  much  more  terrible  in  its  theatrical 
effect  than  the  most  absurd  dogmas  of  religion.  That  which  is 
unknown,  or  created  by  supernatural  intelligence,  awakens  fear 
and  terror  to  the  highest  degree.  In  every  religious  system,  ter- 
ror is  carried  only  to  a  certain  length,  and  is  always  at  least 
founded  upon  some  motive.  But  the  chaos  of  magic  bewilders 
the  mind.  Shakspeare,  in  ^"^  Macbeth,"  admits  of  fatality,  which 
was  necessary  in  order  to  procure  a  pardon  for  the  criminal;  but 
be  does  not  on  account  of  this  fatality  dispense  with  the  philo- 
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sophical  gradations  of  the  sentiments  of  the  miDcl.  This  piece 
would  be  still  more  admirable,  if  its  grand  effects  were  produced 
without  the  aid  of  the  marvellous,  although  this  marvellous  con- 
sists, as  one  may  say,  only  of  phantoms  of  the  imagination, 
which  are  made  to  appear  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators. 
They  are  not  mythological  personages  bringing  their  fictitious 
laws  or  their  uninteresting  nature  amongst  the  interests  of  men: 
they  are  the  marveltous  effects  of  dreams,  when  th^  passions 
are  strongly  agitated.  There  is  always  something  philosophical 
in  the  supernatural  employed  by  Shakspeare.  When  the  witches 
announce  to  Macbeth,  that  he  is  to  wear  the  crown;  and  when 
they  return  to  repeat  the  prediction,  ai  the  very  moment  when 
he  is  hesitatmg  to  follow  the  bloody  counsel  of  his  wife;  who 
cannot  see  that  it  is  the  interior  struggle  of  ambition  and  vir- 
tue which  the  author  meant  to  represent  under  those  hideous 
forms? 

But  he  had  not  recourse  to  these  means  in  ^^  Richard  III;*' 
and  yet  he  has  painted  him  more  criminal  still  than  Macbeth: 
but  his  intention  was  to  portray  a  character  without  any  of  those 
involtmtary  emotions,  without  struggles,  without  remorse,  cruel 
and  ferncious  as  the  savage  beasts  which  range  the  forests;  and 
not  as  a  man  who,  though  at  present  guilty,  hud  once  been  vir- 
tuous. The  deep  recesses  of  crimes  were  opened  to  the  eyes  of 
Shakspeare,  and  he  descended  into  the  gloomy  abyss  to  observe 
their  torments. 

In  £ngland,  the  troubles  and  civil  commotions  which  preced- 
ed their  liberty,  and  which  were  always  occasioned  by  their  spi 
rit  of  independence,  gave  rise  much  oftener  than  in  France  to 
great  crimes  and  great  virtues.  There  are  in  the  F.nglish  histo- 
ry many  more  tragical  situations  than  in  that  of  the  French; 
and  nothing  opposes  their  exercising  their  talents  upon  national 
subjects. 

Almost  all  the  literature  of  Europe  began  with  affectation. 
The  revival  of  letters  having  commenced  in  Italy,  the  countries 
where  they  were  afterwards  introduced,  naturally  imitated  the 
Italian  style.  The  people  of  the  north  were  much  sooner  en- 
franchised than  the  French  in  this  studied  mode  of  writing;  the 
traces  of  which  may  be  perceived  in  some  of  the  ancient  En- 
glish poets,  as  Waller,  Cowley,  and  others.  Civil  wars  and  a 
spirit  of  philosophy  have  corrected  this  false  taste;  for  misfor- 
tune, the  impressions  of  which  contain  but  too  much  variety^ 
excludes  all  sentiments  of  affectation,  and  rc^ason  banishes  all 
expressions  that  are  deficient  in  justness. 

Nevertheless,  we  find  in  Shakspeare  a  few  of  those  studied 
turns  connected  even  with  the  most  energetic  pictures  of  the 
passions.  There  are  some  imitations  of  die  faults  of  Italian  lite- 
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rature  ia  *'  Romeo  and  Juliet:"  but  how  nobly  the  English  wet 
rises  from  this  mUerable  style!— -how  well  ^ioes  he  know  bow 
to  describe  love,  even  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  north! 

In  *'*'  Othello,"  love  assumes  a  very  different  character  from 
that  which  it  bears  in  ^  Romeo  and  Juliet."  But  how  grand, 
how  energetic  it  appears!  how  beautifully  Shakspeare  has  repre- 
sented what  forms  the  tie  of  the  different  sexes,  courage  and 
weakness!  When  Othello  protests  before  the  senate  of  Venice, 
that  the  only  art  which  he  had  employed  to  win  the  affection  of 
Desdemona  were  the  perils  to  which  he  had  been  exposed;*  how 
everv  word  he  utters  is  felt  b)  the  female  sex;  their  hearts  ac- 
knowledge it  all  to  be  true.  They  know  that  it  is  not  flattery, 
in  which  consists  the  powerful  art  of  men  to  make  themselves 
beloved,  but  the  kind  protection  which  they  may  afford  the  timid 
object  of  their  choice:  the  glory  which  they  may  reflect  upon 
their  feeble  life,  is  their  most  irresistible  charm. 

l*he  manners  and  customs  of  the  English  relating  to  the  ex* 
istence  of  women,  were  not  yet  settled  in  the  time  of  Shaks* 

E are;  political  troubles  had  been  a  great  hindrance  to  social 
bits.  The  rank  which  women  held  in  tragedy,  was  then  ab- 
solutely at  the  will  of  the  author:  therefore  Shakspeare,  in  speak- 
ing of  them,  sometimes  uses  the  most  noble  language  that  can 
be  inspired  by  love,  and  at  other  times  the  lowest  taste  that  was 
popular.  This  genius,  given  by  passion,  was  inspired  by  it,  as 
the  priests  w^re  by  their  gods:  they  gave  out  oracles  when  tliey 
were  agitated;  but  were  no  more  than  men,  when  calm. 

Those  pieces  taken  from  the  English  history,  such  as  the  two 
upon  Henry  IV,  that  upon  Henry  V,  and  the  three  upon  Henry 
VI,  have  an  unlimited  success  in  England:  nevertheless  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be  much  inferior  in  general  to  his  tragedies  of  in- 
vention, "  King  Lear,"  "  Macbeth,"  "  Hamlet,"  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  &c.  The  irregularities  of  time  and  place  are  much  more 
ren^arkable.  In  short,  Shakspeare  gives  up  to  the  popular  taste 
in  these,  more  than  in  any  other  of  his  works.  The  discovexy 
of  the  press  necessarily  diminished  the  condescension  of  authors 
to  the  national  taste:  they  paid  more  respect  to  the  genera!  opi- 
nion of  Europe;  and  though  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  those  pieces  which  were  to  be  played  should  meet  with 
success  at  the  representation,  since  a  means  was  found  out  of 
extending  their  fame  to  other  nations;  the  writers  took  more 

*  Whut  charminfi^  verses  are  tlioso  which  terminate  tlie  justificatioin  ifT 
Othello,  and  which  La  Harpc  has  so  ably  ttaiislated  into  truth! 

"  She  lov*d  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd; 
•  And  I  luvM  her  that  she  did  pity  thein."-»SHAKSPBAaB. 

"  Elle  aims  mes  malbeurs,  et  j'aimai  sa  pKie."*— La  Uarpi 
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jMuns  to  shun  those  illusions  and  pleasantries  which  could  please 
only  the  people  of  their  own  nation.  The  English,  however, 
were  very  backward  in  submitting  to  the  general  good  taste: 
their  liberty  being  founded  more  upon  national  pride  than  phi- 
losophical ideas,  they  rejected  every  thing  that  came  from  stran* 
gersy  both  In  literature  and  politics* 

Before  it  would  be  possible  to  judge  of  the  eflFects  of  an  En- 
^ish  tragedy,  which  might  be  proper  for  the  French  stage,  an 
examination  remains  to  be  made,  which  is,  to  distinguish  in  the 
pieces  of  Shakspeare,  that  which  was  written  to  please  the  peo* 
pie;  the  real  faults  which  he  committed;  and  those  spirited  beau- 
ties which  the  severe  rules  of  the  French  tragedies  exclude  from 
their  stage. 

The  crowd  of  spectators  in  England  require  that  comic  scenes 
should  succeed  tragic  effects.  The  contrast  of  what  is  noble 
with  that  which  is  not,  as  I  have  observed  before,  always  pro- 
duces a  disagreeable  impression  upon  men  of  taste.  A  noble 
It  vie  must  have  shades;  but  a  too  glaring  opposition  is  nothing 
more  than  fantasticalness.  That  play  upon  words,  those  licen- 
tious equivocations,  popular  tales,  and  that  string  of  proverbs^ 
which  are  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  are, 
as  one  may  say,  the  patrimonial  ideas  of  the  common  people; 
all  these  are  applauded  by  the  multitude,  and  censured  by  rea- 
son. These  have  no  connexion  with  the  sublime  effects  which 
Shakspearedrew  from  simple  words  and  common  circumstances 
artfully  arranged,  which  the  French  most  absurdly  would  fear 
to  bring  upon  their  stage. 

Shakspeare,  when  he  wrote  the  parts  of  vulgar  minds  in  his 
tragedies,  sheltered  himself  from  the  judgment  of  taste  by  ren-^ 
dcring  himself  the  object  of  popular  admiration:  he  then  conduct* 
ed  himself  like  an  able  chief,  but  not  like  a  good  writer. 

The  people  of  the  north  existed  during  many  centuries,  in  a 
slate  that  was  at  once  both  social  and  barbarous;  which  left  for 
a  long  time  the  vestiges  of  the  ntde  and  ferocious.  Traces  of 
this  recollection  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  Shakspeare's  cha* 
meters,  which  are  painted  in  the  style  that  was  most  admired  ia 
those  ages,  in  which  they  only  lived  for  combats,  physical  power^ 
and  military  courage. 

We  may  also  perceive  in  Shakspeare  some  of  the  ignorance 
•f  his  century  with  regard  to  the  principles  of  literature;  his 
powers  are  superior  to  the  Greek  tragedies  for  the  philosophy 
of  the  passions,  and  the  knowledge  of  mankind:*  but  he  was 

*  Amonfi^  the  great  number  of  philosophical  traits  which  are  remarkedv^en 
in  the  least  celebrated  works  of  Shakspeare,  there  is  one  with  which  I  was 
•inguUrW  struck.  In  that  piece  intitled  Measure  for  Meatwrt^  Liicien,  the 
friend  of  Claudius,  and  broUier  to  UabclU^  presses  her  to  go  and  sue  fiir  MS 
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inferior  to  many  with  regard  to  the  perfection  of  the  art. 
Shakspeare  may  be  reproached  with  incoherent  images,  pro- 
lixity, and  useless  repetitions:  but  the  attention  of  the  specta- 
tors in  those  days  was  too  easily  captivated,  that  the  author 
should  be  very  strict  with  himself.  A  dramatic  poet,  to  attain 
all  the  perfection  his  talents  will  permit,  must  neither  bt  judged 
by  impaired  age,  nor  by  youth,  who  find  the  source  of  emocion 
within  themselves. 

The  French  have  often  condemned  the  scenes  of  horror  re* 
presented  by  Shakspeare;  not  because  they  excited  an  emotion 
too  strong,  but  because  they  sometimes  destroyed  theatrical  iUu« 
sion.  They  certainly  appear  to  me  susceptible  of  criticism.  In 
the  first  place,  there  are  certain  situations  which  are  only  fright- 
ful; and  the  bad  imitators  of  Shakspeare  wishing  to  represent 
them,  produced  nothing  more  than  a  disagreeable  invention, 
without  any  of  the  pleasures  which  the  tragedy  ought  to  pro- 
duce: and  again,  there  are  many  situations  really  affecting  in 
themselves,  which  nevertheless  require  stage  effect  to  amuse  the 
.  attention,  and  of  course  the  interest. 

When  the  governor  of  the  tower,  in  which  the  young  Arthur 
is  confined,  orders  a  red-hot  iron  to  be  brought,  to  put  out  his 
eyes;  without  spc^aking  of  the  atrociousness  of  such  a  scene, 
there  must  pass  upon  the  stage  an  action,  the  imitation  of 
which  is  impossit)le,  and  the  attention  of  the  audience  is  so  much 
taken  up  with  the  execution  of  it,  that  the  moral  effect  is  quite 
forgotten. 

The  charicter  of  Caliban,  in  the  "  Tempest,"  is  singularly 
original:  but  the  almost  animal  figure,  which  his  dress  must  give 
him,  turns  the  attention  from  all  that  is  philosophical  in  the  con- 
ception of  this  part. 

In  reading  ^*  Richard  I II,''  one  of  the  beauties  is  what  he 
himself  says  of  his  natural  deformity..  One  can  feel  that  the 
horror  which  he  causes,  ought  to  act  reciprocally  upon  his  own 
mind,  and  render  it  vet  more  atrocious.  Nevertheless,  can  there 
be  any  thing  more  difficult  in  an  elevated  style,  or  more  nearly 
allied  to  ridicule,  than  the  imitation  of  an  ill-shaped  man  upon 
the  stngef  Ever)'  thing  in  nature  may  interest  the  mind;  but 
upon  the  stage,  the  illusion  of  sight  must  be  treated  with  the 

jwrdon  to  the  g^ovcrnor  Angelo,  who  had  condemiled  liis  brother  to  die.  !••- 
bvDa,  young'  and  timid,  answers,  that  she  fears  it  would  be  useleiis;  tliat  Ang«- 
to  was  too  much  irritated,  and  would  be  inflexible,  &c.  Lucien  iiUilBt8»  and 
says  to  her, 

#  _  Our  do\ibts  are  traitors, 

Aiul  make  us  los*^  the  good  we  might  win 

By  fearing  to  attempt. 

Wlio  can  have  lived  in  a  revolution,  and  not  be  sensible  of  tbc  tnith  of  these 
words? 
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Bott  scrupulous  caution,  or  every  serious  effect  will  be  irrepa- 
rably destroyed. 

Sbakspeare  ako  represented  physical  sufferings  much  too  of- 
ten. Philoctetes  is  the  only  example  of  any  theatrical  effect  be- 
ing produced  by  it;  and  in  this  instance,  it  was  the  heroic  cause 
of  his  wounds  that  fixed  the  attention  of  the  spectators.  Physi- 
cal sufferings  may  be  related,  but  cannot  be  represented,  ft  is 
not  the  author,  but  the  actor,  who  cannot  express  hi'nself  with 
grandeur;  it  is  not  the  ideas,  but  the  senses,  which  refuse  to  lend 
their  aid  to  this  style  of  imitation. 

In  short,  one  of  the  greatest  faults  which  Shakspeare  can  be 
accused  of,  is  his  want  of  simplicity  in  the  intervals  of  his  su- 
blime passages.  When  he  is  not  exalted,  he  is  affected:  he  want- 
ed the  art  of  sustaining  himself,  that  is  to  say,  of  being  as  natu- 
ral in  his  scenes  of  transition,  as  he  was  in  the  grand  movements 
of  the  soul. 

Otway,  Howe,  and  some  other  English  poets,  Addison  ex- 
cepted, all  wrote  their  tragedies  in  the  style  of  Shakspeare:  and 
Otway*s  "  Venice  Preserved,"  almost  equalled  his  model.  But 
the  two  most  truly  tragical  situations  ever  conceived  by  men^ 
were  first  portrayed  by  Shakspeare:  madness  caused  by  misfor- 
tune, and  misfortune  abandoned  to  solitude  and  itself.  ^ 

Ajax  is  furious;  Orestes  is  pursued  by  the  anger  of  the  gods; 
Phrasrlra  is  consumed  by  the  fever  of  love;  but  Hamlet,  Ophelia, 
and  King  Lear,  with  different  situations  and  different  charac- 
ters, have  all,  nevertheless,  the  same  marks  of  derangement:  it 
18  distress  alone  that  speaks  in  them;  every  idea  of  common  life 
disappears  before  this  predominant  one:  they  are  alive  to  nothing 
but  affection;  and  this  affecting  delirium  of  a  suffering  object 
seems  to  set  it  free  from  that  timidity  which  forbids  us  to  ex- 
pose ourselves  without  reserve  to  the  eyes  of  pity.  The  specta- 
tors would  perhaps  refuse  their  sympathy  to  voluntary  com- 
plaints; but  they  readily  yield  to  the  emotion  which  arises  from 
a  grief  that  cannot  answer  for  itself.  Insanity,  as  portrayed  by 
Shakspeare,  is  the  finest  picture  of  the  shipwreck  of  moral  na- 
ture, when  the  storm  of  life  surpasses  its  strength. 

It  mav  be  a  question  whether  the  theatre  of  republican  France, 
like  the  English  theatre,  will  now  admit  of  their  heroes  being 
painted  with  all  their  foibles,  the  virtues  with  their  inconclusive- 
ness,  and  common  circumstances  connected  with  elevated  situa- 
tions? In  short,  will  the  tragic  characters  be  taken  from  recol- 
lection, from  human  life,  or  from  the  beautiful  ideal?  This  is  a 
question  which  I  propose  to  discuss  after  having  spoken  of  the 
tragedies  of  Racine  and  Voltaire.  I  shall  also  examine,  in  the 
second  part  of  this  work,  the  influence  which  the  French  revolu- 
tion is  likely  to  have  upon  literature. 


ieit 


REMARKABLE  CHILD;  NATIVE  OF  AMERICA. 
[From  the  Literary  Panorama,  for  OcV)ber  1812.] 

The  following  article  combines  both  curiosity  anrl  benevolence. 
We  are  inf(»rmed  by  friends  who  have  closely  examined  the 
child,  that  he  justifies  this  report,  and  more*  The  account  is 
drawn  up  by  the  well  known  calculator  Mr.  Francis  Baily; 
and  Mr*  Bonneycastle,  of  Woolwich,  is  the  gentleman  to 
whom  it  is  proposed  to  commit  the  vonth  for  tuition.  That  aa 
instance  of  powers  so  remarkable  should  be  educated  to  ad- 
vantage, must  appear  highly  desirable  to  all  lovers  of  science; 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  still  further  recommended  by  consider- 
ations of  policy,  as  well  as  of  benevolence. 

London^  August  20M,  1812. 

The  attention  of  the  philosophical  world  has  been  lately  at- 
tracted by  the  most  singular  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  tKe 
human  mind  that  perhaps  ever  existed.  It  is  the  case  of  a  child, 
under  eight  years  of  age,  who,  without  any  previous  knowledge 
of  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  or  even  of  the  use  and  pow- 
er of  the  Arabic  numerals,  and  without  having  given  any  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  subject,  possesses  (as  if  by  intuition)  the 
singular  faculty  of  solving  a  great  variety  of  arithmetical  ques- 
tions by  the  mere  opcrntiun  of  the  mind,  and  without  the  usual 
assistance  of  anv  visible  svmbol  or  contrivance. 

His  name  is  Zerah  Colburn,  bom  at  Cabut,  (a  town  at  the 
head  of  Onion  river,  in  the  United  States  of  America,)  Septem- 
ber 1,  1804.  In  August  1810,  although  at  that  time  not  six  years 
of  nge,  he  first  began  to  show  those  wonderful  powers  of  calcu- 
lation which  have  since  so  much  attracted  the  attention  and  ex- 
citrd  the  astonishment  of  every  person  who  has  witnessed  his 
extraordinary  abilities.  The  discovery  was  made  by  accident. 
His  father,  who  had  not  given  him  any  other  instruction  thaa 
su^  h  as  was  to  be  obtained  at  a  small  school  established  in  that 
unfrequented  and  remote  part  of  the  country,  (and  which  did 
noi  include  either  writing'  or  cyphering^)  was  much  surprised 
one  day  to  hear  him  repeating  the  products  of  several  numbers* 
Struck  with  amazement  at  the  circumstance,  be  proptised  a  va- 
rit  ty  of  arithmetical  questions  to  him,  all  of  which  the  child 
solved  with  lemarkable  facility  and  correctness.  The  news  of 
this  infant  prodig}'  soon  circulated  through  the  neighbourhood; 
and  many  persons  came  from  distant  parts  to  witness  so  singu- 
lar a  circumstance.  The  father,  encouraged  by  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  who  came  to  see  him,  was  induced  to  undertake, 
Vfith  this  child,  the  tour  of  the  United  States.  They  were  every 
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where  received  with  the  most  flattering  expressions:  and  in  the 
several  towns  which  they  visited,  various  plans  were  suggested 
to  educate  and  bring  up  the  child,  free  from  all  expense  to  his 
fatnily.  Yiilding,  however,  to  the  pressing  solicitations  of  his 
friends,  and  urged  by  the  most  respectable  and  powerful  recom- 
mendations, as  well  as  by  a  view  to  his  son's  more  complete 
education,  the  father  has  brought  the  child  to  this  country, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  12th  of  May  last:  and  the  inhabitants 
of  this  metropolis  have  for  these  last  three  months  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  and  examining  this  wonderful  phenomenon; 
[at  the  Exhibition  Room,  Spring  Gardt^ns;]  and  of  verifying  the 
reports  that  have  been  circulated  respecting  him. 

Many  persons  of  the  first  eminence  for  their  knowledge  in 
mathematics,  and  well  known  for  their  philosophical  inquiries, 
have  made  a  point  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  him:  and  have 
been. struck  with  astonishment  at  his  extraordinary  powers.  It 
is  correctly  true,  as  stated  of  him,  that-— ^^  He  will  not  only  de- 
termine, with  the  greatest  facility  and  despatch,  the  exact  num- 
ber of  minutes  or  seconds  in  any  given  period  of  time;  but  will 
also  solve  any  other  question  of  a  similar  kind.  He  will  tell  the 
exact  product  arising  from  the  multiplication  of  any  number, 
consisting  of  two,  three,  or  four  figures,  by  any  other  number 
consisting  of  the  like  number  of  iigiires.  Or,  any  number,  con- 
sisting of  six  or  seven  places  of  figures,  being  proposed,  he  will 
determine,  with  equal  expedition  and  ease,  all  the  factors  of 
which  it  is  composed.  This  singular  faculty  consequently  ex- 
tends not  only  to  the  raising'  of  powers^  but  also  to  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  square  and  cube  roots  of  the  number  proposed;  and 
likewise  to  the  means  of  determining  whether  it  be  a  prime 
number  (or  a  number  incapable  of  division  by  any  other  num- 
ber); for  which  case  there  does  not  exist,  at  present,  any  general 
rule  amongst  mathematicians."  AH  these,  and  a  variety  of  other 
questions  connected  therewith,  are  answered  by  this  child  with 
8uch  promptness  and  accuracy  (and  in  the  midst  of  his  juvenile 
pursuits)  as  to  astonish  every  person  who  has  visited  him. 
'^'^At  a  meeting  of  his  friends  which  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
concerting  the  best  method  of  promoting  the  views  of  the  father, 
thi^^child  undertook,  and  completely  succeeded  in,  raising  the 
number  8  progressively  up  to  the  sixteenth  power!!!  and  in 
naming  the  last  result,  viz.  281,474,976,710,656,  he  was  right 
in  every  figure.  He  was  then  tried  as  to  other  numbers,  consist- 
ing of  one  figure;  all  of  which  he  raised  (by  actual  multiplication 
and  not  by  memory)  as  high  as  the  tenth  power,  with  so  much 
facility  and  despatch,  that  the  person  appointed  to  take  down  the 
results,  was  obliged  to  enjoin  him  not  to  be  so  rapid!  With  res- 
nectto  numbers  consisting  of  two  figures,  he  would  raise  some  of 
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them  to  the  sixths  seventh^  and  eighth  power;  but  not  always  with 
equal  facility:  for  the  larger  the  products  became,  the  more  dif- 
ficult he  found  it  to  proceed.  He  was  asked  the  square  root  of 
106929,  and  before  the  number  could  be  written  down,  he  im- 
mediatelv  answered  327.  He  was  then  required  to  name  the  cube 
root  of  268,336,125,  and  with  equal  facility  and  promptness  he 
teplied  645.  Various  other  questions  of  a  similar  nature,  res- 
pecting the  roots  and  powers  of  very  high  numbers,  were  pro- 
posed by  several  of  the  gentlemen  present,  to  all  of  which  he 
answered  in  a  similar  manner.  One  of  the  party  requested  hin& 
to  name  the  factors  which  produced  the  number  94748S,  which 
he  immediately  did  by  mentioning  the  two  numbers  941  and 
263;  which  indeed  are  the  only  two  numbers  that  will  produce 
it.  Another  of  them  proposed  171395,  and  he  named  the  fol- 
lowing factors  as  the  only  ones  that  would  produce  it;  viz. 
5  X  34279,  7  X  244,1  Sj  59  X  2905,  83  X  2065,  35  X  4897, 295  X 
581,  and  413  X  415.  He  was  then  asked  to  give  the  factors  of 
36083;  but  he  immediately  replied  that  it  had  none;  which  in 
fact  was  the  case,  as  36083  is  a  prime  number*  Other  numbers 
were  indiscriminately  proposed  to  him,  and  he  always  succeed- 
ed in  giving  the  correct  factors,  except  in  the  case  of  prime 
numbers,  which  he  discovered  almost  as  soon  as  proposed.  One 
of  the  gentlemen  asked  him  how  many  minutes  there  were  in 
forty-eight  years;  and  before  the  question  could  be  written  down 
he  replied  25,228,800:  and  instantly  added,  that  the  number  of 
seconds  in  the  same  period  was  1,513,728,000.  Various  ques- 
tions of  the  like  kind  were  put  to  him;  and  to  all  of  them  he 
answered  with  nearly  equal  facility  and  proKnpcitude;  so  as  to 
astonish  every  one  present,  and  to  excite  a  desire  that  so  extra- 
ordinary a  faculty  should  (if  possible)  be  rendered  more  exten- 
sive and  useful. 

He  positively  declares  (and  every  observation  made  seems  to 
justify  the  assertion)  that  he  does  not  know  how  the  answers 
came  into  his  mind!  And  moreover,  he  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
common  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  cannot  perform,  upon  paper,  a 
simple  sum  in  multiplication  or  division. 

It  hr.s  been  already  observed,  that  it  was  evident,  from  some 
singular  facts,  that  the  child  operated  by  certain  rules  known 
only  to  himself.  This  discovery  was  made  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, when  he  had  been  closely  pressed  upon  that  point.  In 
one  case  he  was  asked  to  tell  the  square  of  4395:  he  at  first 
hesitated,  fearful  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  answer  it  correct- 
ly: but  when  he  applied  himself  to  it  he  said  it  was  19,316,025. 
On  being  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  his  hesitation,  he  replied 
that  he  did  not  like  to  multiply  four  Bgures  by  four  figures:  but, 
said  he,  ^^  I  found  out  another  way;  I  multiplied  293  by  293,  and 
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dhen  BHiltiplied  this  product  twice  by  the  number  15,  which 
produced  the  same  result.''  On  another  occasion,  his  highness 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  asked  him  the  product  of  21,734  multi- 
plied by  543:  he  immediately  replied  1 1,801,562:  but,  upon  some 
remark  being  made  on  the  subject,  the  child  said  that  he  had,  in 
his  own  mind,  multiplied  6520^  by  181.  Now,  although  in  the 
first  instance  it  must  be  evident  to  every  mathematician  thtC 
4395  18  equal  to  293  X  15,  and  consequently  that  (4395)*  s 
(293)'  X  (15)';  and  further  that  in  the  second  case  543  is  equal 
to  181  X3,  and  consequently  that  21734  X  (181  X  3)  =  (21734  X 
3)  X  181;  yet,  it  is  not  the  less  remarkable  that  this  combination 
should  be  immediately  perceived  by  the  child,  and  we  cannot 
the  less  admire  his  ingenuity  in  thus  seizing  instantly  the  easiest 
method  of  solving  the  question  proposed  to  him. 

It  must  be  evident  from  what  has  here  been  stated,  that  the 
singular  faculty  which  this  child  possesses  is  not  altogether  de« 
pendent  upon  his  memory*  In  the  multiplication  of  numbers  and 
in  the  raising  of  powers^  he  is  doubtless  considerably  assisted 
fay  that  remarkable  quality  of  the  mind:  and  in  this  respect  he 
might  be  considered  as  bearing  some  resemblance  (if  the  dif- 
ference of  age  did  not  prevent  the  justness  of  the  comparison) 
to  the  celebrated  Jedediah  Buxton,  and  other  persons  of  simi- 
lar note.  But  in  the  extraction  of  the  roots  of  numbers,  and  in 
determining  theiryac^r^  (if  any,)  it  is  clear,  to  all  those  who 
-witness  the  astonishing  quickness  and  accuracy  of  this  child,  that 
the  memory  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  process.  And 
in  this  particular  point  consists  the  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  present  and  all  former  instances  of  an  apparently 
similar  kind. 

It  has  been  recorded  as  an  astonishing  effort  of  memory  that 
the  celebrated  Euler  (who,  in  the  science  of  analysis,  might 
vie  even  with  Newton  himself,)  could  remember  the  first  six 
powers  of  every  number  under  100.  This,  probably,  must  be 
taken  with  some  restrictions;  but,  if  true  to  the  fullest  extent,  it 
is  not  more  astonishing  than  the  efforts  of  this  child:  with  this 
additional  circumstance  in  favour  of  the  latter,  that  he  is  capa- 
ble of  verifying,  in  a  very  few  seconds,  every  figure  which  he 
may  have  occasion  for. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  hope  and  expect  that  those  wonder- 
ful talents,  which  are  so  conspicuous  at  this  early  age,  may  by  a 
suitable  education  be  considerably  improved  and  extended:  and 
that  some  new  light  will  eventually  be  thrown  upon  those  sub- 

J'ects,  for  the  elucidation  of  which  his  mind  appears  to  be  pecu- 
larly  formed  by  nature,  since  he  enters  into  the  world  with  alL 
those  powers  and  faculties  which  are  not  even  attainable  by  the 
most  eminent  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life.  £very  mathe- 
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matician  must  be  aware  of  the  important  advantages  which  have 
sometimes  been  derived  from  the  most  simple  and  trifling  cir* 
cumstances;  the  full  effect  of  which  has  not  always  been  evi* 
dent  at  first  sight.  To  mention  one  singular  instance  of  this 
kind.  The  very  simple  improvement  of  expressing  the  powers 
and  roots  of  quantities  by  mean^  of  indices^  introduced  a  new 
and  general  arithmetic  of  exponentai  and  this  algorithm  of  pow- 
ers led  the  way  to  the  invention  of  logarithms^  by  means  of 
which,  all  arithmetical  computations  are  so  much  facilitated  and 
abridged.  Perhaps  this  child  possesses  a  knowledge  of  some 
more  important  properties  connected  with  this  subject;  and  al- 
though he  is  incapable  at  present  of  giving  any  satisfactoiy  ac* 
count  of  the  state  of  his  mind,  or  of  communicating  to  others 
the  knowledge  which  it  is  so  evident  he  does  possess,  yet  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  when  his  mind  is  more  culdvated 
and  his  ideas  more  expanded,  he  will  be  able  not  only  to  divulge 
the  mode  by  whieh  he  at  present  operates,  but  also  to  point  out 
some  new  sources  of  information  on  this  interesting  subjt-ct* 

The  case  is  certainly  one  of  great  novelty  and  importance: 
and  every  literary  character  and  every  friend  to  science  must  be 
anxious  to  see  the  experiment  fairly  tried  as  to  the  effect  which 
a  suitable  education  may  produce  on  a  mind  constituted  as  his 
appears  to  be.  With  this  view  a  number  of  gendeman  have  ta- 
ken the  child  under  their  patronage,  and  have  formed  them- 
selves  into  a  Committee  f<ir  the  purpose  of  superintending  his 
education.  Application  has  been  made  to  a  gentleman  of  science, 
well  known  for  his  mathematical  abilities,  who  has  consented  to 
take  the  child  under  his  immediate  tuition:  the  Committee 
therefore  propose  to  withdraw  him,  for  the  present,  from  pub- 
lic exhibition,  in  order  that  he  may  fully  devote  himself  to  his 
studies.  But  whether  they  shall  be  able  wholly  to  accomplish 
the  object  they  have  in  view,  will  depend  upon  the  assis- 
tance which  they  may  receive  from  the  public:  and  they  take 
this  opportunity  of  inviting  the  friends  of  science  to  support  a 
plan  which  promises  to  be  attended  with  so  many  advantages* 
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In  the  foUowinf^  account  of  the  opening  of  tlie  splendid  New  Theatre  Royal* 
Dniry  Lane,  there  is  such  a  whimsical  display  of  national  and  individual 
character,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  layinf^  it  entire  before  our  readers. 
The  managrers,  it  seems,  had  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  poetical  addrestf 
that  should  be  presented,  to  be  delivered  on  tlie  occasion.  About  a  hundred 
candidates  ofTi-red,  and  the  prize  was  adjudged  to  Lord  Byron,*  the  illus- 
trious author  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  and  other  poems.  A  great 
clamour  ensued  among  the  rivul  caiididatt  s;  the  judges  were  accused  of 
partiality;  the  **  irritable  tribe,*'  of  Grub  Street  flew  to  arms,  and  a  terrible 
scene  of  ink  shed'uas  anticipated.  Dr.  Busby,  of  nnusical  renown,  seems 
openly  to  have  taken  the  field;  and,  with  a  gallantry  and  hardihood,  seldom 
witnessed  among  the  timid  sons  of  song,  has  stood  forth  Uie  champion  and 
eulogist  of  his  own  Muse.  The  scene  as  described,  would  make  an  admi- 
rable  companion  picture  to  Hogarth's  enraged  musician. 

[From  the  European  Magazine,  for  October,  1812.] 
FIRST  APPEARANCE  OF  MR.  GEORGE  FREDERICK  BUSBT. 

After  the  play  on  Wednesday  night,  October  14,  1812,  one 
of  the  most  singular  scenes  occurred  that  we  ever  witnessed  ia 
a  theatre,  on  or  oflf  the  stage.  The  curtain  had  scarceh  descend* 
ed,  when  a  Gentleman  who  was  in  tne  pit,  close  to  the  stage, 
Fose  and  addressed  the  audience  with  great  earnestness.  We 
were  at  too  great  a  distance  to  hear  him  distinctly.  We  under- 
stood him  to  request  their  attention  to  that  which,  he  had  to 
state,  and  he  was  confident  that  when  they  were  in  possession  of 
the  circumstances  which  he  wished  to  uniV)ld,  his  conduct  would 
cease  to  create  surprise.  He  was  still  endeavouring  to  speak  whea 
the  curtain  was  again  drawn  up,  which  is  now  necessary  (in  the 
absence  of  the  stage  doors,)  when  the  play  of  the  next  day  is 
announced.  Holland  advanced  to  give  out  the  play,  and  appear* 
ed  quite  confounded  to  find  another  in  possession  of  the  house* 
The  unknown  seemed  to  insist  upon  his  right  to  precedence, 
and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  obtain  a  hearing  before 
another  was  permitted  to  speak.  Holland  came  forward,  and  it 
was  diflScult  to  determine  which  was  most  confused,  the  Gen- 
tleman in  the  pit,  or  the  Actor  on  the  stage.  The  audience,  as 
is  usual  whenever  a  theatrical  dispute  arises,  took  different  parts 
in  the  controversy,  and  some  were  clamorous  that  the  one 
should  be  listened  to,  and  some  that  the  other  should  be  heard* 
Holland  now  appeared  to  recover  from  his  surprise,  and  reflect- 
ing that  it  was  not  of  the  greatest  importance  that  what  he  had 
to  say  should  be  heard,  announced  the  play  in  the  midst  of 
the  tumult,  and  retired.   The  Gentleman  again  endeavoured 

*  For  this  address  see  the  poetical  departinenL 
Vol.  I.  New  Series*  T 
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7IRST   APPEARANCE   OF    DR.  BUSBY,  AND  SECOND  APPEARAKCE 

OF  MR.  GEORGE  FREDERIC  BUSBY. 

Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Comedy,  Dr.  Busby, 
who  was  in  the  first  seat  of  the  third  tier  of  boxes,  presented 
himself  to  the  audience,  and  bowing  respectfully  to  all  parts  of 
the  house,  attempted  to  address  them.  For  some  minutes,  how- 
ever, the  tumult  was  so  great  of  friends  and  foes,  hisses  and 
plaudits,  that  not  a  single  sentence  could  be  heard.  As  soon  as 
any  thing  like  silence  could  be  obtained,  the  Doctor  proceeded 
thus: 

^^  I  am  Doctor  Busby,  a  lover,  a  member,  of  the  Drama,  and 
a  friend  to  the  Theatre — {Loud  cheering  ^  hisses^  and  hear  him/) 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  by  some  1  may  be  blamed  for  taking 
this  method  of  addressing  you,  as  being  humiliating  to  a  Gen- 
tleman; but  I  can  see  no  greater  impropriety  in  speaking  from 
the  public  box  of  a  public  theatre,  than  from  a  forum,  or  from 
the  hustings  at  ^n  t\cction*'^(Loud  cheering-^  with  some  disap' 
probation.) — Ladies  and  Gentlemen — for  the  talents  and  quali- 
fications of  the  Right  Hon.  Noble  and  illustrious  Lord,  who 
wrote  the  Address  which  you  have  heard  this  night  recited  to 
you,  I  have  the  highest  respf^ct-- {Applause  and  hisses^^-^lt  is 
well  known,  that  for  several  weeks,  the  Committee,  appointed 
to  mana^  the  concerns  of  this  Theatre,  have,  by  public  adver- 
tisement, courted  the  exertions  of  the  literary  world,  to  prepare 
an  Address  to  be  spoken  at  the  opening  of  tht-  truly  magnificent 
structure.  This  was  on  their  part  noble  and  praiseworthy,  but  it 
must  be  allowed  on  all  hands  that,  however  right  they  have  been 
in  intention,  they  have  most  lamentably  erred  in  judgment-—'* 
(^Here  the  noise  and  tumult  was  so  great^  that  the  Doctor  for 
some  7ftim:tes  could  not  proceeds) 

The  nnml^er  of  persons  who  condescended  to  furnish  ad- 
dresses, he  believed,  had  exceeded  one  hundred,  and  those  who 
thought  that  out  of  such  a  number  a  better  could  not  have  been 
selected,  did  not  think  so  highly  of  the  poetical  talent  of  the 
country  as  he  did.  Among  them  it  must  be  believed  that  some 
were  very  fine.  He  himself  knew  of  four  or  five  of  that  descrip- 
tion.— (Cries  of^^  Tour  own  and  your  son*s  were  among  themJ^^) 

The  bell  now  rung  for  the  first  music,  and  the  voice  of  the 
speaker  was  lost  in  the  sounds  which  came  from  the  orchestra. 
When  the  music  ceased,  he  again  attempted  to  address  the 
house.  The  curtain,  however,  at  this  moment  rose  for  the  Farce. 
Mr.  Horn  entered,  but  was  obliged,  by  the  voice  of  the  audi- 
ence, to  retire.  After  a  short  pause,^e  ^ain  came  on  with  Mr- 
Knight,  and  attempted  to  commence  the  performance,  but  the 
cries  of  *^  Off,  off,"  were  so  loud,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
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tliem  to  go  on.  Both  left  the  stage,  and  Mr.  Raymond  made  his 
appearance.  Silence  being  obtained,  he  addressed  the  audience 
in  these  words: 

**  Ladies  and  Gentlemen^ — Is  it  your  wish  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  the  Farce.^" 

The  audience  seemed  generally  to  signify  a  wish  that  the 
performance  should  go  on,  and  Mr.  Raymond  bowed  and  re- 
tired. The  Farce  recommenced,  but  the  tumult  continued  so 
high,  that  for  some  time  nothing  could  be  heard.^  It  subsided 
towards  the  close  of  the  first  scene,  and  went  on  without  inter- 
ruption. Dr.  Busby  resumed  his  seat,  having  been  desired  by 
several  persons  to  defer  what  he  had  to  say  till  the  entertain- 
ment was  over.  At  the  end  of  the  first  act  the  Doctor  rose 
again,  but  had  not  time  to  speak  before  the  second  commenced. 
The  performance  over,  he  once  more  presented  himself. 

*'  I  have  a  strong,  a  powerful  motive,'*  says  he,  "  for  request- 
ing your  attention.  I  am  a  friend  to  this  Theatre.  I  wish  to 
open  the  way  to  superexcellence,  to  bring  forward  strong  and 
powerful  talent  instead  of  letting  it  sink  into  oblivion.  Gentle- 
men, I  am  a  friend  to  merit,  and  more  especially  to  modest 
merit. — My  son  is  now  in  the  house  with  an  Address  which  I 
had  prepared  for  the  opening  of  this  Theatre,  and  nothing 
would  be  a  greater  pride  and  satisfaction  tome  than  that  he 
should  be  allowed  by  the  Managers  to  rehearse  it  on  the  stage, 
if  you  will  give  him  leave." 

This  was  immediately  acceded  to  with  loud  and  reiterated 
bursts  of  applause.  At  this  happy  moment,  however,  when  all 
seemed  to  favour  the  Doctor's  wishes,  he  was  rudely  seized  by 
two  Bow«street  Officers,  who  rudely  dragged  him  out  of  the 
box,  and  forced  him  towards  the  saloon.  The  scene  of  interest 
was  now  changed,  and  the  lobbies  became  in  a  moment  scarcely 
passable  from  the  crowd  who  poured  out  of  the  body  of  the 
house.  Doctor  Busby,  who  seemed  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
Minerva  as  well  as  of  Apollo,  took  advantage  of  this  incident 
with  uncommon  presence  of  mind;  and  instandy  commenced  a 

*  Daring  the  ooone  of  the  first  act  of  Turn  Out,  which  waa  the  Farce,  Mr.  Dow' 
ton  took  occasion  to  pve  a  bye-blow  to  the  discomfited  Doctor.  He  asserted,  as  one 
of  the  complaints  against  a  misjudging  world,  '*  which  had  rejected  many  of  his  works 
cS  genius,  that  he  had  sent  twenty  moat  noble  Addresses  for  Dmry  Lane  Theatre, 
none  of  which  had  been  accepted  iy  the  Committee.  He  was,  therefore,  determined 
to  go  to  the  Play-ltouse  himnelf,  and  recite  them."  This  allusion  was  received  with 
unfunded  approbation.  In  eonscquenoe  of  the  derogatory  exclusion  which  had  been 
threatcuc<l  to  Dr.  Busby,  the  following  verse  of  Knight's  song  was  also  loudly  cheered.- 

Poor  Poets  must  often  turn  aut^  turn  out. 
Poor  Poets  must  oflen  turn  out; 

And  thougl^&en  they  wait, 

Kxpecting  ^^r  (ate. 

They  dibcovcr  too  late, 
I /ike  tjic  rest,  they  must  quickly  ttim  wt,  turn  out. 
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battle  which  lasted  toughly  on  both  sicjesytill  the  combatanta  bow 
swelled  to  the  amount  of  the  whole  audience.  He  was,  however, 
forced  along  to  the  great  stairs,  and  was  in  the  very  criaia  of 
fate  and  Bow-street,  when  he  made  another  effort  for  victory, 
by  making  a  lodgment  on  the  steps.  The  gravity  which  might 
have  been  prejudicial  to  the  poet  was  the  most  fortunate  thing 
possible  for  the  pugilist;  and  sitting  on  the  steps,  not  all  the 
force  of  all  the  Bow-street  officers  could  shake  him.  So  much  for- 
titude was  not  be  abandoned;  the  spirit  of  the  audience  was 
moved  within  them, — the  officers  were  kicked  ignominiously  to 
the  foot  of  the  stairs, — the  Doctor  borne  triumphantly  througk 
the  corridors,  and  reinstated  in  the  boxes  in  all  the  pride  of  vie* 
tory.  He  there  recommenced  the  interrupted  speech,  and  in- 
formed the  house,  that 

^^  Considering  himself  now  the  champion  of  their  rights,  and 
also  as  much  a  freeman  as  he  was  a  conqueror,  he  should  give 
them  the  opportunity  of  hearing  such  a  monologue  as  they 
SELDOM  HEARD — {Crtes  of  Bravo — The  Prologue^^o  on^  Doc» 
tor.) — He  acknowledged  their  kind  partiality  with  more  than 
common  gratitude,  for  more  than  common  compliment  to  his 
Muse;  but  he  must  now  mention,  that  if  they  were  as  sincere 
as  he  was  in  their  desire  to  hear  his  verses,  they  must  hear 
them  from  his  son,  who  had  been  all  this  while  stationed  in  the 
pit  with  the  monologue  by  heart,  that  they  might  have  the  power 
of  judging  for  themselves.  It  was,  however,  necessary  that  they 
should  secure  him  from  being  hustled  off,  in  the  performance  of 
this  his  duty  to  the  public." 

After  this  speech,  which  was  almost  unintelligible  from  hisses 
and  plaudits,  Mr.  Busby,  jun.  prepared  to  mount  the  stage.  At 
the  same  moment  Mr.  Raymond  came  out,  and  seemed  pro* 
posing  to  address  the  house,  when  finding  its  sense  determined, 
he  retired,  saying,  as  we  understood,  that  the  reciter  should  not 
be  interrupted.  Mr.  Busby  then  began,  and  if  the  distinctness  of 
his  elocution  had  been  equal  to  the  energy  of  his  gesture.  Lord 
Byron  must  have  ^^  hid  his  diminished  head;**  but,  by  peculiar 
ill  fortune,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  first  lines,  in  coDse- 
cjuence  of  the  uproar,  and  the  weakness  of  the  voice  of  the  re- 
citer, we  were  left  to  our  bare  imaginations. 

The  audience  listened,  but  the  reciter  was  still  inaudible;  he 
continued  the  recitation  for  some  time,  when  he  was  stopped  by 
the  following  address  from  a  person  in  the  boxes: 

"  Mr.  Busby, — I  would  advise  you  to  go  home,  if  you  can- 
not make  use  of  a  stronger  voice.  You  ought  not  to  presume  to 
get  on  that  stage  to  detain  the  companjb,  if  you  cannot  speak  so 
that  we  may  distinctly  hear;  and  I  nfiiist  tell  }  ou,  that  not  a 
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Word  of  what  you  say  can  be  understood  here  from  the  smallness 
of  your  voice^  however  elegant  and  large  your  ideas  may  be.'' 

Mr.  Busby  requested  a  hearing,  and  proceeded  for  some  time 
longer.  Frequent  interruptions ,  however,  marred  all  his  efforts, 
and  without  reaching  the  conclusion  of  his  Address,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  ended  as  he  began. 

We  subjoin  a  few  of  the  introductory  lines  of  the  good  Doc* 
tor's  monologue,  as  a  faithful  specimen  of  the  whole. 

Whbn  energizing  objects  men  pursue. 
What  are  the  prodigies  they  cannot  do? 
A  magic  edifice  yoii  here  survey. 
Shot  from  the  ruins  of  the  other  day! 
As  Harlequin  had  smote  the  slumberous  heap: 
And  bade  the  rubbage  to  a  fabric  leap. 
Yet  at  the  speed  you'd  never  be  amazed,  ^ 

Knew  you  the  zeal  with  which  the  pile  was  raisM: 
Nor  ever  here  your  smiles  would  be  represt. 
Knew  you  the  rival  Jfame  that  fires  our  breast. 
Flame!  fire  and  flame!  sad,  heart -appalling  soundff^ 
Dread  metaphors,  that  ope  our  liealing  wounds-r- 

A  sleeping  pang  awake — and But  away 

With  all  reflections  that  would  cloud  the  day 

That  this  triumphant,  brilliant  prospect  brings; 

Where  Hope,  reviving  re-expands  her  wingsi 

Where  generous  joy  exults — wliere  duteous  ardour  springs. 


ANECDOTES  OF  BONAPARTE  AND  THE  EMPRESS  MARIA 

LOUISA. — By  General  Sarrazin. 

[From  La  Belle  A8sembl6e.3 

The  Empreflft  Maria  Louisa,  on  her  arrival  at  Compiegne, 
was  very  much  astonished  to  find  in  her  apartments  the  very 
same  furniture  as  in  those  she  occupied  at  Vienna.  Berthier  had 
got  all  packed  up  and  sent  by  post-carriages.  He  was  present 
when  Maria  Louisa  was  so  agreeably  surprised,  and  received 
her  thanks  for  that  attention.  He  immediately  replied,  that  he 
bad  only  executedthe  Emperor's  orders.  ^^  I  supposed  so,  Sir," 
said  her  majesty  to  him,  ^^  but  I  ought  to  thank  you  for  your 
zeal,  in  so  well  fulfilling  the  smallest  intentions  of  my  husband." 
Berthier  had  carried  the  gallantry  of  Bonaparte  so  far  as  to  send 
off  many  animals,  amongst  which  was  a  canary,  which  sung  de- 
lightfully, and  to  which  Maria  Louisa  was  very  partial. 

When  Bonaparte  was  alone  for  the  first  time  with  his  young 
wife,  we  may  well  imagine  he  made  her  the  strongest  protesta- 
tions, as  is  the  custom  of  all  newly  married  men.  He  said 
amongst  many  other /h^j^nable  sentiments,  that  he  should  es- 
teem himself  the  happi^HPof  men,  if,  by  his  attentions  to  pre- 
vent her  smallest  wishes,  he  should  succeed  in  rendering  him- 

1. 


&b 
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self  worthy  of  her  love.  Maria  LoAisa  answered,  that  that 
would  not  be  very  difficult,  since  she  ha4  loved 'him  before  she 
knew  him.  Bonaparte,  notwithstanding  it^e  suavity  with  which 
that  assurance  must  have  filled  his  heart,  lippeared  increduioua^ 
and  told  her,  ^^  I  thank  you  for  the  flattering  compliment  yoa 
have  the  goodness  to  make  roe,  and  I  oeg  you  to  believe,  I 
shall  neglect  nothing  to  deserve  it.'^ — ^*'  [jctll  you  onl>^  what  I 
really  think,"  replied  Maria  Louisa.  *'*'  I  anoT'of  a  family  in  which 
the  love  of  glory  is  hereditary,  and  you  hafk  acquired  so  much 
of  it,  that  my  avowal  ought  nut  to  be  suspecti^."  We  are  assured, 
that  at  these  words,  Bonaparte  could  no  longer  conceal  his  feel- 
ings, that  he  threw  himself  at  the  knees  offSt^t  Empress,  who 
hastily  raised  him  up;  they  tenderly  embrteed,  and  swore  co 
one  another  yi  eternal  attachment.  As  Bondpartc'b  happiness 
would  have  been  imperfect,  if  this  had  not  beef  known,  he  to.jk 
the  first  opportunity  of  relieving  his  mind,  by  iuip'artmg  the  ad- 
venture to  Berthier,  Duroc,  and  other  confidant^  who  each  on 
their  part  caused  this  communication  to  be  i3i|)iiily  circulated 
that  the  public  might  be  informed  of  it.  "    a 

Upon  Maria  Louisa's  arrival  at  Paris,  she  was  Usitcd  by  the 
most  distinguished  personages  of  the  ancient  court*'  4  he  high  no- 
bility of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  till  then  invincible,  and  who 
had  pertinaciously  refused  all  Bunaparte's  invitations,  could  uot 
resist  the  satisfaction  of  imparting  to  arf  Austrian  j^chduchess, 
the  deep  regret  which  they  had  felt  for  these  (fftccn  years,  at 
the  dreadful  catastrophe  of  her  august  aunt.  ^^  It  ia-in  vain,  an* 
swercd  that  princess,  that  we  seek  to  oppose  the.d4ibrees  of  Pro- 
vidence. Too  much  goodness  brought  my  unfiiriipate  relations 
to  the  scaffold.  It  is  possible  that  my  husbanc^Jy  myself  may 
experience  the  same  jfate,  but  it  is  certain  it^iUNp^from  another 
motiveJ'^  The  dignified  tone  of  the  Empress^^S^rofound  sigh 
which  escaped  her,  and  some  tears  which  bo  sorrowful  a 
recollection  drew  from  her,  gave  the  whole  ..assembly  a  very 
high  idea  of  the  nobleness  of  her  character,^>f  the  justness  of 
her  understanding,  and  the  sensibility  of  her  1||lu]l. 

The  following  anecdote  serves  to  prove  thyJBonaparte  does 
not  frighten  all  the  world.  Whilst  he  was  vifflCig  the  quays  at 
Boulogne,  the  Empress  was  taking  an  airing  in  a  boat  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  port;  she  even  went  as  far  as  the  Estran.  On  her 
return,  she  perceived  Bonaparte,  who  was  wailing  for  her.  Oa 
quitting  the  vessel,  her  foot  slipped,  and  she  would  have  fallen 
down,  if  General  Vandamme,  who  held  her  hand,  had  not  supr 
ported  her,  by  putting  his  arm  round  her  waist.  Bonaparte,  who 
was  at  about  ten  paces  distant  with  thfuuigineer,  perceived  the 
accident;  he  ran  up,  and  said  rather^grily,  ^^  What !  do  vou 
not  yet  know,  Madam,  how  to  use  your  feet  properly?'*  Maria 
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HiOuisa,  without  being  disconcerted  at  this  apostrophe,  looked 
at  him  steadily,  and  said  jocularly,  ^^  To  hear  you  speak  thus, 
Str,  would  not  one  think  that  you  never  made  a  false  step  ia 
your  life?^'  This  reptoach  was  made  in  that  tone,  mixed  with 
sweetness  and  dignity,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  an  union 
of  the  favours  of  nature  and  the  benefits  of  superio  education. 
Bonaparte  felt  how  much  he  was  iu  the  wrong,  a^d  although 
Iktle  accustomed  to  such  remonstrances,  he  rep  lid  very  sub- 
missively, ^^  I  beg,  Madam,  you  will  excuse  my  abruptness,  and 
only  attribute  it  to  the  fear  c>ccasioned  by  the  idea  of  the  harm 
a  fdH  might  do  you." — ^^  Since  that  is  the  case,"  said  the  Em- 
press, still  smiling,  *^  I  forgive  you;  give  me  your  arm."  So  much 
good  natiu^  forced  the  Corsican  bear  to  smoothen  his  counte* 
nance,  so  far  as  to  show  his  yellow  teeth,  a  thing  which  very 
seldom  happened  to  him  at  Boulogne  since  his  nomination  as 
Emperor.  A  painter  might  have  made  a  very  interesting  pic- 
tore  in  catching  at  that  moment  the  features  of  those  two  per- 
sonages. Bonaparte  is  very  ugly;  but  to  form  a  just  idea  of  him, 
one  most  have  seen  him  by  the  side  of  Maria  Louisa,  of  whom 
we  cannot  pve  a  truer  description,  than  by  observing  that  she  is 
in  beauty  and  graces  what  Bonaparte  is  in  brutality  of  tone  and 
cosvse  manners.  The  anecdote  I  have  just  cited  happened  at 
Boulogne,  on  the  £5th  of  May  1810.  Although  without  guards, 
Bonaparte  and  the  Empress  passed  through  an  immense  crowd, 
who  cried  out  with  enthusiasm,  Long'  Jive  the  Empre^e^  but  they 
rarely  heard  the  cry  of  Long  kve  the  Emperor.  If  he  had  been 
alone,  he  would  have  taken  care  not  to  have  gone  out  without 
bein^  preceded  and  followed  by  a  crowd  of  generals  and  officers. 
He  sufficiently  knows  the  gallant  character  of  the  French,  to  be 
well  convinced  that  Maria  Louisa  is  a  better  safeguard  to  him 
than  all  his  Cuirassiers  and  Polish  lancers;  which  serves  to 
prove  that  the  assassination  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  and  Maria 
Antoinette  ought  alone  to  be  attributed  to  a  few  villanous  and 
venal  souls,  and  that  the  French  nation  is  innocent  of  it;  the  ex* 
perience  of  sevtral  ages  proves,  that  no  people  surpass  the 
French  in  their  love  for  their  sovereigns. 


THE  ORIGINAL  BLUE  BEARD. 

As  this  extraordinary  personage  has  long  been  the  theme, 
not  only  of  children's  early  study  and  terror,  and  as  no  after- 
piece had  ever  a  greater  run  than  that  splendid  and  popular  mu- 
sical entertainment  which  bears  the  title  of  Blue  Beard,  our 
readers  will,  no  douA,  be  gratified  in  perusing  the  character  of 
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that  betngt  who  really  existed,  and  who  was  distioguished,  ia 
horror  and  derision,  by  that  appellation. 

He  was  the  famous  Gilles,  Marquis  de  Laval,  a  Marshal  of 
France,  and  a  General  of  uncommon  intrepidity,  and  greatljr 
distinguished  himself  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  VI.  and  VIL 
by  his  courage;  particularly  against  the  English,  when  they  in^ 
vaded  France.  He  rendered  l^ose  services  to  his  country  which 
were  sufficient  to  immortalize  his  name,  had  he  not  for  ever 
tarnished  his  glory  by  the  most  horrible  and  cruel  murders^ 
blasphemies,  and  licentiousness  of  every  kind.  His  revenuea 
were  princely,  but  his  prodigality  was  sufficient  to  render  aa 
Emperor  a  bankrupt.  Wherever  he  went  he  had  in  hb  suite  a 
aeraglio,  a  company  of  players,  a  band  of  musicians,  a  socaeqr  of 
sorcerers,  an  almost  incredible  number  of  cooks,  packs  of  dogs 
of  various  kinds,  and  above  two  hundred  led  horses.  Mezeray, 
an  author  of  the  highest  repute,  says,  that  he  encouraged  and 
maintained  men,  who  called  themselves  sorcerers,  to  discover 
hidden  treasures,  and  corrupted  young  persons  of  both  sexes  to 
attach  themselves  to  him,  and  afterwards  killed  them  for  the  sake 
of  their  blood,  which  was  requisite  to  form  his  charms  and  in- 
cantations. These  horrid  excesses  may  be  believed,  when  we 
reflect  on  the  age  of  ignorance  and  barbarity  in  which  they  were^ 
certainly,  but  too  often  practised.  He  was,  at  length,  for  a  state 
crime  against  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive 
in  a  field  at  Nantes,  1440;  but  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  who  was 
present  at  his  execution,  so  far  mitigated  the  sentence,  that  he 
was  first  strangled,  then  burnt,  and  his  ashes  buried.  Though 
he  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in 
France,  he  declared,  previous  to  his  death,  that  all  his  horrible 
excesses  were  owing  to  his  wretched  education. 

Fashionable  Magazine* 


HOSPITALITY  OF  THE  ELAUTS. 
[From  the  Sporting  Magazine,  for  September,  1813.] 

To  the  Editor  J 

Sir,— The  following  account  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Elauts, 
as  rrlated  in  Mr.  Morier's  entertaining  and  interesting  "  Jour^ 
Tiey  through  Persia^  Armenia^  and  Asia  Minor^  to  Constantino- 
plcy^  reminds  us  so  much  of  those  delightful  sketches  of  the 
priminve  manners  so  beautifully  and  so  frequently  delineated  in 
Sacred  History,  that  it  cannot  but  prove  highly  gratifying  to  the 
generali^  of  your  readers.— I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

An  Ea&vern  Traveller^ 
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^  We  travelled  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  one  of  the  clearest  and 
most  beautiful  mornings  that  the  heavens  ever  produced;  and 
passing  on  our  left  the  two  villages  of  Dizzeh  and  Ktzzit 
Uitzeh,  we  came  to  an  opening  of  a  small  plain,  covered  with 
die  black  tents  and  cattle  of  the  Elauts.  Here  also  we  had  a  view 
of  Mount  Ararat;  the  clouds  no  longer  rested  on  its  summit^ 
but  circled  round  it  below.  We  went  to  the  largest  tent  in  the 
pibun^  and  there  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  learning  that  the  hos« 
fatality  of  these  people  is  not  exaggerated.  As  soon  as  it  was 
announced  at  the  tent  that  strangers  were  coming,  tvtry  thing 
was  in  motion:  some  carried  their  horses  to  the  best  pastures, 
•thers  spread  carpets  for  us;  one  was  dispatched  to  the  flock  to 
bring  a  fat  lamb;  the  women  immediately  made  a  preparation 
for  cooking,  and  we  had  not  sat  long  before  two  large  dishes  of 
stewed  lamb,  with  several  basins  of  Taourt^  were  placed  before 
ns.  The  senior  of  the  tribe,  an  old  man  (by  his  own  account, 
indeed,  more  than  eighty- five  years  of  age),  dressed  in  his  best 
clothes,  came  out  to  us,  and  welcomed  us  to  his  tent,  with  such 
kindness,  yet  with  such  respect,  that  his  sincerity  could  not  be 
mistaken.  He  was  still  full  of  activity  and  fire,  although  he  had 
lost  all  his  teeth,  and  his  beard  was  as  white  as  the  snow  on  the 
venerable  mountain  near  his  tent.  The  simplicity  of  his  manners, 
and  the  interesting  scenery  around,  reminded  me,  in  the  stron« 
gest  colours^  of  the  life  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  more  immediately 
of  Him,  whose  history  is  inseparable  from  the  mountains  of 
Ararat.  Nothing  indeed  could  accord  better  with  the  spot,  than 
the  figure  of  our  ancient  host.  His  people  were  a  part  of  the 
tribe  of  Jelalee,  and  their  principal  seat  was  Brivan,  but  ranged 
through  the  country: 
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And  paatur'd  on  from  verdant  stage  to  stage» 
Where  fields  and  fountains  fresh  could  best  engage. 
Toil  was  not  then:  of  nothing  took  they  heed; 
But  with  wild  beasts  the  sylvan  war  to  wage. 
And  o'er  vast  plains  their  herds  and  flocks  to  feed: 
Blest  sons  of  nature  they!  true  golden  age  indeed." 

Qoitk  0/ Indolerux. 


POETRY. 


ADtlRESS  BY  LORD  BYRON« 

:3ip9kai  by  Mr.  SfUtton^  ai  the  Opening  of  the  New  Theatre  Reyol^.Drury  Lmne- 

IH-one  dread  niglit  our  citj  mlw,  and  sigbed, — 
Bow'd  to  the  dust)  the  Drama's  tower  of  pride» 
In  one  short  hour,»beheld  the  bUzin|^  iSuie, 
ApeUo  boiIl,  and  Shaksfipara  cease  to  reign. 

Ye  who  beheld,  O  aight,  admired^and  iiiounied« 
Whose  radiance  mocked  the  nnn  it  adorned! 
liireugh  cbuds  of  fire,  the  massy  fragments  riTen» 
Like  Israd'i  piMar,  chase  the  night  mm  heaven. 
Saw  the  Ion*  column  ff  revolving  flaaea 
Shake  itSi  oed  shadow  o'er  the  startled  Thames, 
While  thousands,  thronged  around  the  burning  dome. 
Shrank  fMtdE  appalied,  and  tremUefl  for  Aeir  Eoiae; 
As  gkred  the  Tolomed  Uase,  aad  ghastly  shone     • 
The  akies,  with  hghtninga  awful  as  their  own;. 
Till  blackening  ashes  and  the  lonely  wsil 
Usurped  the  Muse's  reahn,  and  marked  her  frih 
Say— than  this  new  nor  less  aspiring  pile, 
Uearecl^  whepe  onoe  rose  the  mightiest  in  our  isle, 
Know  the  same  favour  which  the  former  knew, 
A  shrine  for  Shakspeare — worthy  him  and  you? 

Yes— it  shall  he— The  magic  of  that  name 
Defies  the  aithe  of  time,,  the  toach  of  flanie» 
On  the  same  spot  still  consecrales  the  scene,. 
And  bids  the  Drama  be  where  she  hath  ^een.*— 
This  fkbric^  birth  attests  the  potent  spelt. 
Indulge  our  hoeest  pride,  and  say,.  JBm  weBf 
As  soars  this  fane  to  emulate  the  last. 
Oh!  might  we  di*aw  our  omens  from  the  past. 
Some  hour  propitious  to  our  prayera,  may  boaat 
Names  such  ai  hallow  still  the  dome  we  lost. 
On  Dniry  first  your  Siddona'  thrilling  art 
Overwhelmed  the  gentlest,  stormed  the  sternest  heart; 
On  Drury,  Garrtclra  latest  laurels  grew. 
Here  your  taiat  tears  retiring  Roscius  drew. 
Sighed  his  last  thanks,  and  wept  his  last  adieu. 
But  sttU  for  living  wit  the  wreathes  may  bloom 
That  only  vnute  their  odours  o'er  the  tomb. 
Such  Drury  claimed  and  claims,»-nor  you  refuse 
One  tribute  to  revive  his  slumbering  muse. 
With  garlands  deck  your  own  Menander's  head! 
Nor  board  your  honours  idly  for  the  dead! 

Dear  are  the  days  which  made  our  annals  bright, 
Ere  Garrick  fled,  or  Brinsley  ceased  to  write. 
Heirs  to  their  labours,  like  all  high-born  heirs. 
Vain  of  our  ancestry,  as  they  of  theirs. 
Wliile  thus  Remembrance  borrows  Banquo*s  glass, 
To  claim  the  sceptered  shadows  as  thev  pass. 
And  we  the  mirror  hold,  where  imaged  shine 
Immortal  names,  emblazoned  on  our  line: 
Pause-^ere  their  feebler  ofispring  you  condemn, 
Reflect  how  hard  the  task  to  rim  them! 


POSTAL  l^ 

Friends  of  the  Stage— to  whom  botb  Players  and  Plays 
Must  sue  alike  for  pardon,  or  for  praise. 
Whose  judging  roice  and  eye  alon^  direct 
The  boundless  power  to  cherish  or  r^cct. 
If  e'er  frivolity  has  led  to  famcy 
And  mude  us  blush  that  you  forbear  to  blame^ 
If  e*er  the  sinking  stage  could  condescend 
To  sooth  the  sickly  taste  it  dare  not  mend. 
All  past  reproach  may  present  scenes  refbte. 
And  censure,  wisely  loud,  be  justly  mutel 
Oh!  since  your  fiat  stamps  the  Drama's  laws. 
Forbear  to  mock  us  with  misplaced  M>pt&ase«— 
So  pride  shall  doubly  nenre  the  actor^  powers. 
And  Reason's  voice  be  echo'd  back  by  ours! 
This  greeting  o'er,— the  ancient  rule  obeyed. 
The  Drama's  homage  by  her  beraid  psid* 
Receive  our  welcome  too^— whose  every  tone 
Springs  from  our  hearts,  wid  fidn  would  win  ytnr  own. 
The  curtain  rises— may  our  stage  unfold 
Scenes  not  unworthy  Dmry's  days  of  old!— 
firitons  our  judges,  Nature  for  our  guide. 
Still  may  mt  please^  lewg— long  may  you  pnviie. 


SCOTTS  ROREBY. 

[It  is  with  pleasure  we  learn,  that  Messim.  Bradfiird  and  Inskeep,  irith  their 
eharacteristic  diligence  and  enterprise,  have  procured  a  copy  of  ROKEBY, 
the  new  poem  by  Walter  Scott^  previous  to  it*  publication  in  England.  They 
have  put  it  to  press,  and  it  will  be  soon  before  the  pul^. 

The  following  description  of  die  Heroine  is  ftom  the  fourth  canto,  and  pre- 
sents an  exquisite  picture  of  fbminine  fovefinet s.] 

Wreathed  in  its  dvk-brown  rings,  her  hair 
Half  bid  Matilda's  forehead  fair. 
Half  hid  and  half  revealedto  view 
Her  full  dark  eye  of  hazel  hue. 
The  rose,  with  faint  and  feeble  s^ak. 
So  lightly  tinged  the  maiden's  chedk,. 
That  you  bad  said  her  hue  was  pale;-— 
But  if  she  faced  the  summer  gare. 
Or  spoke,  or  sun^ ,  at  quicker  moved, 
Or  heard  the  praise  of  those  she  loved. 
Or  when  of  interest  was  expressed 
Aught  that  waked  feeling,  in  her  breast. 
The  mantUng  bkx>d  in  ready  play 
Rivalled  the  blush  of  rising  diy. 
There  was  a  soft  and  pensive  grace, 
A  cast  of  thought  upon  her  face. 
That  suited  well  the  forehead  higli 
The  eye-lash  dark  and  downcast  eye; 
The  mild  expression  spoke  a  mind 
In  duty  firm,  composed,  resign'd;— 
'Tis  that  which  Roman  art  has  riven 
To  mark  their  maiden  Queen  of  heaven. 
In  hours  of  sport,  that  mood  gave  way 
To  fancy's  light  and  frolic  play. 
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POKTRT. 

And  utien  the  dance,  or  tale,  or  aoiif; 
In  harmless  mirth  sped  time  ak>ns% 
Full  oft  her  doating  sire  would  call 
Hia  Maud  the  merriest  of  them  all. 
But  days  of  War,  and  civil  crime» 
Albw'd  hut  ill  such  festal  time. 
And  Her  softpensiveness  of  brow 
Had  deepen'd  into  sadness  now. 


«T0  MY  AULD  COAT.«^ 

[From  the  Poems  of  William  Ingram.^ 

^  Farewell!  Farewell!  long  hast  thou  worn. 
Though  thread-bare,  cloiSed  now,  and  torn^ 
A  trusty  servant,  'een  and  mom. 

To  me  thou'st  been; 
And  gratefu'  stiH  I  winna  scam. 

My  gold  auld  frien'. 

"  A  bield  thou  wast  in  stormy  weathen 
And  mony  a  blast  we've  brav'd  togethf^r^ 
And  monym  time  did  I  consider. 

With  dowie  mane. 
What  way  I  wad  procure  anither, 

when  thou  wast  gane. 

*'  I  ne'er  was  fond  of  being  braw. 
And  poeta  maun  na  often  fa' 
To  cast  their  duddy  claise  awa' 

When- they  twin  bare; 
Their  thraldom  aften  is  na  sma' 

Ere  they  get  mair. 

**  Ance  on  a  day  I  was  right  vain 
To  countenance  thee  as  my  ain. 
And  to  proteet  thee  frae  the  rain 

Wi' jerkin  bhie. 
That  >toraBy  weather  might  na  stain 

liy  glossy  hue. 

**  Corroding  Time!  thy  tooth  devours 
The  brazen  walls  of  massy  towers. 
And  levels  potentates  and  powers 

To  low  estate; 
Nor  strength  nor  beauty  here  insures 

A  better  fate. 

*f  Since  the  best  things  decay  and  rot. 
Need  I  repine  that  my  auld  coat. 
Is  doom'd  to  share  the  common  lot. 
And  yield  to  time: 
it  I  soon  shall  be  forgot'** 
Fora'my  rhyme."^ 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


A  new  Poem,  from  the  pen  of  Walter  Scott,  was  to  make  itt  appeanmce 
about  the  first  of  January.  It  would  be  entitled  Roke by:  the  ttory,  it  was  whis- 
pered, was  connected  with  some  of  the  events  aboat  the  period  of  the  civil 
wars  of  Charles  I.  Mr  Scott  had  been  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  neighboiirbood  of 
Rokeby,  collecting  materials  historical  and  descriptive.  The  printer  had  al- 
ready paid  3000/.  s'erling  for  the  poem,  and,  having  advertised  it  prematurely^ 
was  obligred  to  begin  printing  the  commencement,  beforeMr.  Scott  had  written 
the  conclusion.  The  latter,  however,  writes  with  great  facility,  composing  at 
the  rate  of  a  hundred  lines  in  a  day,  and  seemed  m  no  apprehensioii  of  being 
behind  hand. 

Mr.  Rogers,  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Memory,  8ic.  has  lately  sent  t» 
pess  a  Poem  on  the^stibject  of  Columbus's  discovery  of  America,  which  he 
has  been  several  years  eng^aged  in  writing.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  make 
some  noise  in  the  literary  world. 

The  learned  Mr.  Fea  is  employedon  a  new  edition  of  Horace,  the  text  of 
which  will  be  corrected  by  a  copy  hitherto  unknown,  preserved  in  the  library 
ofthe  Vatican. 

A  work  by  the  late  Dr.  Robertson,  the  celebrated  historian,  is  in  the  press, 
on  the  grounds  of  Protestantism;  or  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the  se- 
cession of  our  forefathers  from  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  tlie  church  of 
Rome. 

Mr.  G.  Townsend  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has  at  length  finished  hii 
long  promised  poem  of  Armagedden,  in  twelve  books.  It  is  expected  to  be 
pablished  about  next  Easter. 

Mr.  Picquot  has  written  a  new  treatise  on  Geography,  in  which  Ancient 
Geography  is  included — a  feature  of  novelty  as  well  as  utility  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

A  volume  ofthe  most  interesting  and  least  exceptionable  comedies  of  Aris- 
tophanes, translated  by  Cumberland,  Fielding,  Dunster,  &c.  has  been  publish- 
ed, handsomely  printed,  in  uniformity  with  the  new  edition  of  Colman's  trans- 
Ution  of  Terence. 

Anew  periodical  publication  was  proposed  in  London,  under  the  title  of 
The  Author's  Review,  and  Literary  Protector;  theobjectof  which  will  be, to 
rescue  works  of  importance  from  the  attacks  of  uncandid  an(l  partial  critics. 

U  was  to  commence  in  January. 


RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

By  M.  Carey y  Pfdladelfihia.       * 

Santo  Sebastiauo,  or  the  Youug  Protector.  By  the  Author  of  Romanoe  of 

the  i  yrennes.  3  vols.  12mo.    . 

By  Edvfard  Parker^  PhUadelfihia. 

Professor     ullen's  Materia  Medica;  improved  by  Beniamin  Smith  Barttm. 
M.  D,  2  vols.  8vo.  Price  5  dolls. 
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By  Moaea  Thomaa^  Philadelfihia, 

G(>o<i  Men  of  Modem  Date;  a  Satirical  Tale.  By  Mrs.  Green,  Author  of 
Reformist,  Sec.  2  vols.  12mo.  Price  175  cents  rn  boards. 

By  Jamaa  Eaatbum^  Aew  York. 

Portraiture  of  Methodism.  By  Jonathan  Crowther,  who  was  31  yenrs  a 
Member,  and  26  years  a  Travelling  Preacher  among  them.  1  vol.  I2mu.  1  dol- 
lar 25  cents  in  boards. 

V  By  F.  Lucaay  and  J,  Cua/dngj  Baltimorem 

Coleman's  Poetical  Vagaries;  including  Broad  Grins.  1  voL  24mo.  Price 
sixty 'two  and  a  half  cents  in  boards. 

PROPOSED  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

By  Bradfwd  (^  Jnakeefi^.  Philadelfihiaj  and  Inakerft  i!f  Bradford j 

JVew'York. 

The  Letters  of  Junius,  with  Notes  and  Illuftrations.  By  Woodfall. 

Rokeby,  a  new  Poem.  By  Walter  Scott  ' 

Pleasures  of  Memory,  and  other  Poems.  By  Rogers. 

By  M.  Careyj  PMiadetfiMa. 

Young  Mother;  or  Albina.  1  vol. 

Sie»;  of  Rochelle;  or  the  Christian  Heroine. 

Henot's  Travels  in  Canada.  1  vol. 

The  Highlanders,  and  otlier  Poems.  By  Mrs.  Grant 

By  Moaea  T%omaa^  Philadetfthia, 

CruttweU's  New  Universal  Gazetteer,  or  Geogi*aphical  Dictionary:  revised* 
corrected  and  improved*  as  far  as  relates  to  the  Geojgraphy  of  the  United 
States.  By  an  American  Gentleman.  To  be  comprised  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

A  System  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Letters:  compiled  for  the  use  of  Schools. 
By  John  Andrews,  D.  D.  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

By  Joaefih  Delafilaine^  and  Murray^  Drafier^  Faxrman  and  Co, 

PkiladeiftAia. 

A  Splendid  Hot-Pt*es9cd  Edition  of  Macklin's  celebrated  Bible.  To  be  em- 
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FOR  MARCH,  1813, 


Travels  in  variotis  Countries  of  Europe^  Asia^  and  Africa.  By 
Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  L.  L.  D.  Part  the  second.  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  (he  Holy  Land.   Section  the  first    4to.  pp.  714. 

[From  the  Eolectio  ReTiew,  for  NoTember,  1812.] 

We  gladly  resume  the  consideration  of  Dr.  Clarke's  travels. 
The  present  volume  is  a  continuation  of  that  formerly  pub- 
lished by  the  same  author,  of  which  a  very  ample  summary 
will  be  found  in  some  of  the  preceding  numbers  of  this  jour* 
oal.    To  the  merits  of  that  publication  we  there  gave  a  very 
decided  testimony ;  nor  are  we  disposed  now  to  subtract  a 
syllable  from  what  we  at  that  time  said  in  its  praise.     On  one 
iiead  of  accusation,  indeed,  against  the  author,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  we  were  then  less  copious  than  perhaps  the  oc- 
casion required  ;  an  omission  not  unnatural,  in  the  discharge 
<^f  the  more  agreeable  office  of  pointing  out  to  the  considera* 
^on  of  our  readers  the  interesting  and  valuable  matter  by 
^Viich  our  own  attention  had  been  attracted  and  engaged.  The 
fault  to  which  we  allude,  is  an  habitual  exaggeration  in  the  de- 
scriptions given  by  Dr.  Clarke  of  the  debasement  of  the  Rus- 
sian character,  and  especially,  in  so  much  of  that  description 
^  more  immediately  applies  to  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
Ugher  classes  of  society.     That  the  views  of  these  subjects, 
exhibited  in  the  former  volume  of  this  work,  are  faithful 
transcripts  of  the  impressions  made  by  what  he  saw  and  heard 
on  the  mind  of  the  writer,  will  be  doubted  by  no  man  who 
lias  the  happiness  of  knowing  Dr.  Clarke,  or  who  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  read  his  book.     But  then  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  he  saw  the  Russian  Empire  at  a  most  unfavourable 
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momenti  and  while  under  the  dominion  of  a  ferocious  mad-* 
man — that  he  was  exposed  to  some  personal  ill  usage — that 
he  resided  but  a  short  time  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and,  as  is  more 
than  suspected,  was  rather  unlucky  in  the  social  circles  among 
which  he  was  thrown-— that  much  of  what  is  most  oifensive 
in  his  representations  is  told  merely  as  the  result  of  other 
men's  opinions-*-and  that  he  listened  to  the  accounts  he  received 
with  little  opportunity,  and,  apparently,  without  much  disposi- 
tion to  scrutinize  their  accuracy.  But  even  in  the  absence  of 
these  grounds  of  distrust,  there  appears  considerable  reason 
to  doubt  the  perfect  fidelity  of  Dr.  Clarke's  portraits  of  Rus- 
sian society.  Notwithstanding  the  endless  varieties  in  the 
situation  and  circumstances  of  mankind,  there  is  still,  among 
all  nations  and  languages,  a  near  approach  to  identity  in  the 
larger  features  of  the  human  character,  not  less  than  in  the 
general  outline  of  the  human  form.  The  Yahoo  is  at  least 
as  unnatural  a  being  as  the  Lilliputian— -and  Dr.  Clarke's  Rus- 
sians have  too  much  of  the  Yahoo  in  their  constitution,  not 
to  induce  a  very  strong  suspicion  of  the  truth  of  the  resem- 
blance. The  book,  in  fact,  we  have  reason  to  know,  was  re- 
ceived at  St.  Petersburgh  with  no  little  astonishment,  and  pro* 
bably  not  without  some  mixture  of  irritation.  *^  Your  coun- 
trymen certainly  think  but  meanly  of  us"— was  a  remark 
frequently  made  to  an  English  gentleman  then  residing  in 
that  capital :  **  but  do  you  believe  that  there  is  one  man  in 
.  England  who  will  give  credit  to  such  a  story  as  this  ?"  But, 
on  the  whole,  we  owe  too  much  to  Dr.  Clarke,  to  feel  disposed 
to  pursue  any  further  a  censure  which  may  seem  to  diminish 
the  value  of  the  praise  we  formerly  bestowed  on  his  very  va- 
luable and  important  work« 

At  this  moment,  however,  our  recollections  of  that  interest- 
ing narrative  are  associated  with  thoughts  too  serious  and 
too  sad  to  be  hastily  dismissed.  "  Moscow  is  no  more." 
That  splendid  monument  of  barbaric  greatness,  the  centre  of 
the  affections,  the  hopes,  and  sympathies  of  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  men,  has  been  swept  from  oflF 
the  face  of  the  earth,  or  exists  only  as  the  dreadful  tomb  of 
its  former  inhabitants.  "  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary  that 
was  full  of  people !  how  is  she  become  a  widow  !  she  that 
was  great  among  the  nations,  and  princess  among  the  provinces, 
how  is  she  become  tributary !"  Wise,  unquestionably,  and 
benevolent  as  wise,  are  all  the  purposes  of  the  great  moral 
ruler  of  the  world ;  but  while  we  humbly  acquiesce  in  his  will, 
and  repress  our  useless  execrations  against  the  monster  who 
has  been  selected  by  him  to  be  the  scourge  of  mankind,  it  is 
yet  impossible,  without  horror,  or  without  an  aching  heart,  to 
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contemplate  these  sad  scenes,  at  once  the  proof  and  the  pu«- 
oishment  of  human  depravity.  On  the  probable  event  of  this 
great  contest  it  would  be  now  idle  to  speculate,  even  were 
this  the  proper  occasion  for  such  inquiries.  But  if,  as  some 
amongst  us  are  disposed  to  believe,  the  struggle  is  still  to  be 
protracted,  it  then  indeed  becomes  material  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  that  important  body  of  men  who  form  the  na* 
tural  aristocracy  of  the  Russian  Empire.  It  is  in  this  view 
that  Dr.  darkens  publication,  the  latest,  the  most  learned  and 
elaborate  account  we  possess  of  the  state  of  society  in  that 
country,  acquires  an  interest  which  belongs  to  the  writings 
of  no  other  traveller.  In  this  view,  also,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  no  light  moment  to  inquire  into  his  pretensions  to  the  praise 
of  an  impartial  and  a  competent  judge  of  natural  character* 
Our  opinion  on  that  subject  we  have  already  expressed ;  with 
what  qualifications  it  is  held,  will  more  fully  and  properly* 
appear  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

The  volume  which  we  have  now  to  examine,  contains  the 
result  of  Dr.  Clarke's  reflections,  made  during  a  journey  of 
about  six  months'  continuance,  through  Greece,  £g>'pt,  and 
the  Holy  Land.  Of  these  countries,  already  so  amply  de- 
scribed by  Shaw,  Pococke,  Maundrell,  and  Chandler,  our 
information  is  singularly  minute  and  copious — ^so  copious, 
indeed,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  to  have  contracted  the  du- 
ties of  a  writer  of  travels  in  the  present  day,  to  little  more 
than  the  correction  of  the  errors  of  his  predecessors.  We 
are  not,  however,  disposed  to  be  very  fastidious  in  lamenting 
the  multiplication  of  bpoks  which  do  really  contain  any  kind 
of  accurate  knowledge.  It  is,  no  doubt,  too  late  now  to  ex- 
pect to  hear  much  which  we  have  not,  in  substance,  heard  be« 
fore,  of  the  usages,  or  habits,  or  even  of  the  antiquities  of 
Constantinople  or  Greece :  but  the  observations  made  on 
these  interesting  regions  by  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Clarke  can 
never  be  unimportant ;  never,  at  least,  so  long  as  we  have,  on 
the  subject  of  which  he  treats,  any  error  to  rectify,  or  any 
prejudices  to  remove— -or  while  men  will  persist  in  preferring 
the  works  of  a  fashionable  cotemporary  author  to  the  antiqua- 
ted researches  of  our  less  lively  and  entertaining  forefathers. 

It  would,  however,  be  very  unjust,  were  we  to  attribute  the 
high  celebrity  of  Dr.  Clarke's  volumes  to  any  other  cause 
than  their  own  very  great  and  somewhat  peculiar  merit.  He 
18  in  fact  a  writer  of  travels,  such  as  has  but  seldom  appeared 
in  any  period  of  our  literary  history,  and  such  as,  till  the 
pablication  of  his  work,  was  wholly  unknown  in  our  own 
days.  And  first  of  all,  he  is,  in  his  character  of  a  traveller, 
remarkably  exempt  from  the  common  failings  of  his  cotem- 
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porariea.  Though  obviously  of  a  temperament  of  mind 
rather  exposed  to  error  from  an  excess^  than  from  any  defi- 
ciency of  warmth  in  his  social  affections,  he  makes  no  sort 
of  parade  of  fine  feelings  and  overflowing  sentiment.  And 
though  it  is  quite  beyond  question  that  his  attainments  in 
geology,  and  in  botanical  and  mineralogical  science,  are  very 
considerable,  yet  he  never  forgets  that  the  bulk  of  his 
readers,  those  for  whose  instruction  he  writes,  are  neither 
mineralogists,  nor  botanists,  nor  geologists.  The  information 
on  these  branches  of  natural  history  which  he  collected  in 
the  course  of  his  journey,  he  has,  accordingly,  compressed 
into  a  space  comparatively  narrow;  wisely  resisting  the 
temptation  of  inserting  in  his  book  philosophical  essays,  at 
once  wearisome  from  their  length  to  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  subject,  and  from  their  necessary  brevity,  unsatis- 
factory  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  it.  Moreover,  al- 
though Dr.  Clarke  possesses  an  almost  unequalled  power  of 
conveying  to  his  readers,  without  the  aid  of  painting,  a  con- 
ception of  the  scenes  he  visits,  scarcely  less  lively  than  that 
which  painting  itself  could  furnish ;  yet  is  he  contented  to 
leave  undescribed  all  the  wonders  of  art,  and  all  the  enchant- 
ing natural  scenery,  which  he  passed  in  his  route,  except 
where  others  had  left  unnoticed  what  it  is  really  material  to 
the  subject  he  treats  of  to  describe.  He  possesses,  in  a  word* 
one  excellence  inseparably  connected,  we  believe,  with  qua- 
lities still  more  valuable  than  even  mere  intellectual  supe- 
riority—we mean  a  total  absence  of  ostentation  in  the  dis- 
play of  very  rare  and  valuable  accomplishments.  In  addi- 
tion to  what  we  formerly  said  of  the  general  character  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  composition,  it  may  now  be  added,  that  his  style  is 
eminently  adapted  to  the  easy  kind  of  narrative  in  which  a 
sensible  man  naturally  writes  the  history  of  his  own  travels. 
It  is  simple,  versatile,  and  copious — occasionally,  indeed, 
bearing  an  unpleasant  resemblance  to  the  manner  of  Gibbon^ 
and,  in  its  more  laboured  passages,  somewhat  overwrought 
and  turgid. 

As  compared  with  his  former  volume,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  majority  of  readers  will  esteem  the  present  a  little 
uninteresting.  For  one  man  who  will  study  a  quarto  volume 
of  travels  through  the  Troad,  the  Greek  Islands,  and  the 
Holy  Land,  you  shall  probably  find  a  hundred  who  will 
peruse  with  delight  the  new,  lively,  and  unexpected  detail 
given  by  Dr.  Clarke  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  Russians 
and  Cossacks.  We  all  love  to  contemplate  animated  pictures, 
whether  accurate  or  inaccurate,  of  the  character  of  our  own 
species :  but  it  is  a  y^ry  small  number,  comparatively,  who 
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ire  much  concerned  to  know  whether  the  site  of  Ilium  was 
m  the  banks  of  the  Hellespont,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Alcxan* 
iria  Troas.  It  cannot  be  denied,  too,  that  there  is  a  degree  of 
leaviness  about  the  volume  now  before  us,  which,  not  even 
hat  rich  colouring  with  which  the  descriptive  powers  of  the 
uthor  have  adorned  it  is  at  all  times  sufficient  to  relieve^ 
The  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  tedium  almost  unavoidably  result* 
ng  from  the  want  of  unity  in  the  subject  of  his  work.  The 
arratives  of  a  traveller  must,  after  all,  depend  for  their 
iterest  upon  vcr\*  much  the  same  principles  as  those  to  which 
[ie  charm  of  all  other  narratives  is  owing;  among  which, 
ome,  perhaps,  of  the  most  certain  and  copious  sources  of 
leasure,  will  be  found  to  consist  in  strong  sympathy  with 
lie  personal  fortunes  of  the  narrator,  or  hero  of  the  tale — ^in 
apid  and  lively  transitions — in  full,  minute,  and  highly 
nished  representations  of  the  scenes  or  characters  about 
rhich  the  narrative  may  be  conversant— or,  finally,  in  a  suc- 
ession  of  images  opposed  to  each  other  in  marked  and 
triking  contrast.  In  the  former  volume  of  this  work,  the 
BTO  last-mentioned  requisites  of  interesting  narrative  were  to 
e  found  in  sufficient  abundance.  Nothing  which  curiosity 
ould  have  required,  was  wanting  to  the  completion  of  the 
ortraits  of  the  Russian  and  the  Cossack ;  ^or  could  any 
ontrast  have  been  imagined  to  the  Stupid  inanimate  brutality 
f  the  one,  more  perfect  or  amusing  than  the  erect  deports 
lent  and  courteous  liberality  of  the  other.  In  the  travels  of 
ur  author  through  Greece  and  the  Holy  Land,  we  confess 
re  very  much  desiderate  these  animated  pictures  of  life  and 
lanners.  With  a  dignified  and  not  ungraceful  reserve,  Dr. 
Ilarke  has  usually  avoided  any  mention  of  his  own  personal 
dventures:  and  the  circumstances  of  his  journey,  in  which 
is  literary  pursuits  seem  continually  to  have  been  impeded 
y  the  more  pressing  avocations  of  his  mercantile  and  military 
ftsociates,  have  prevented  his  exhibiting,  in  this  volume,  any 
f  those  complete  and  entire  views  of  the  state  and  condition 
f  the  different  countries  he  visited,  which  we  noticed  in  our 
jrmer  numbers  as  the  characteristic  excellence  of  his  compo- 
ition.  Except,  however,  the  inevitable  inferiority  of  interest 
rhich  the  difference  of  subject  produces,  we  do  not  know  that 
lis  volume  is  in  any  respect  inferior  to  the  last.  We  are 
ither,  we  think,  inclined  to  prefer  it.  Dr.  Clarke  is  a  man 
f  an  active,  inquisitive,  and  ardent  mind-— more  than  usually 
ifted  with  such  knowledge  as  is  acquired  by  solitary  study—* 
nd  not  ill  acquainted  with  mankind ;  but  somewhat  deficient, 
'c  apprehend,  in  candour  and  caution  in  his  judgments  on 
is  fellow  creatures,  and  not  very  eminently  distinguished  (to 
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use  a  term  often  very  grossly  misused)  by  a  philosophical 
mind.  To  such  an  understanding,  subjects  affording  large 
scope  for  the  investigation  of  disputed  facts,  antiquarian,  his* 
torical,  or  literary,  (and  such  are  the  inquiries  connected  with 
the  present  journey  of  our  author,)  appear  better  adapted 
than  those  more  comprehensive  speculations  as  to  the  general 
character  and  future  destiny  of  nations  which  occupy  so  c<m« 
siderable  a  part  of  his  former  volume.  All  the  subjects, 
moreover,  to  the  elucidation  of  which  his  labours  are  here  di- 
rected, possess  even  yet  a  never  failing,  and  almost  unequalled 
charm.  Nothing  can  be  indifferent  to  us  which  throws  any 
new  light  over  the  institutions,  the  habits,  or  the  arts  of  that 
wonderful  people  who  inhabited  the  celebrated  regions 
which  were  once  the  seat  of  Grecian  empire*  The  history  of 
Greece  forms  the  most  extraordinary,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  authentic  record  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  of  the 
influence  of  taste,  liberty  and  science  upon  human  character. 
The  lapse  of  eventful  intervening  ages  has  not  yet  made  it 
possible  to  cast  even  a  passing  glance  at  the  story  of  that  ex* 
traordinary  people  without  astonishment.  The  unequalled 
energy  with  which  they  encountered  difficulties  apparently  in* 
superable — the  vast  extent  of  their  military  resources-^he 
spirit  and  gayety  of  the  national  temper — their  undoubted  su* 
periority  to  the  whole  human  race,  as  well  in  the  lighter 
graces  as  in  the  higher  efforts  of  genius— in  a  word,  that  in- 
tellectual superiority  to  which  they  owed  their  unnatural  po- 
litical elevation,  not  only  secured  to  the  monuments  of  the 
empire  and  of  the  sciences  of  Greece  the  reverence  even  of 
their  conquerors,  but,  through  all  succeeding  ages,  have 
commanded  the  admiration  and  directed  the  inquiries  of  man- 
kind. 

In  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  the  ravages 
of  the  barbarians  had  ultimately  swept  away  all  the  Grecian. 
schools  of  rhetoric  and  science,  which  the  extinction  even  of 
Roman  liberty  had  not  destroyed ;  all  that  remained  of  litera- 
ture and  knowledge  in  Greece  appears  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  to  the  still 
flourishing  cities  of  the  lesser  Asia.  In  the  days  of  her  last 
emperor,  the  city  of  Constantine,  though  often  desolated  by 
the  ignorant  rapacity  of  her  sovereigns,  still  preserved  entire 
many  of  the  most  splendid  ornaments  with  which  the  ever- 
active  spirit  of  the  Grecian  artists,  degenerated  though  they 
were  from  the  taste  of  their  forefathers,  had  embellished  that 
metropolis  of  the  East.  Of  the  ravages  of  the  Turks  more: 
seems  to  have  been  said  than  is  consistent  either  with  proba- 
bility or  with  historical  tradition.    The  conquest  of  Constan-. 
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tiDople  by  Mahomet  II.  was  not  the  result  of  the  mere  ambi- 
tiOD  of  extending  his  empire,  or  even,  as  the  Christian  histo- 
rians of  the  siege  would  have  us  believe,  of  a  merciless  zeal 
for  the  religion  of  the  Prophet.      The  inconsiderable  tribe 
who  in  a  few  years  had  emerged  from  an  obscure  district  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ozus,  and  extended  their  empire  from  the 
Dnieper  to  the  cataracts  of  the   Nile,  were  still  insecure  in 
their  conquests  from  the  threatened  hostility  of  the  European 
states,  between   whose  powers  a  union  for  the  support  of 
their    Christian  brethren  in  the  East  had  often   been   pro- 
jected.    In  the  acquisition  of  Constantinople,  Mahomet  IL 
obtained  at  once  a  seat  of  empire,  and  an  effectual  barrier 
against  the  combined  efforts  of  all  the  princes  of  Europe. 
The  operation  of  the  same  motives  which  caused  the  capture 
of  the  city,  preserved  it,  when  acquired,  from  destruction. 
So  congenial  to  the  common  tastes  and  character  of  mankind 
are  those  luxuries,  which,  under  an  endless  variety  of  formsy 
always  indicate  and  accompany  the  increase  of  wealth,  that^ 
in  the  few  years  which  had  elapsed  from  the  origin  of  their 
power  to  the  capture  of  the  metropolis  of  the  East,  the  Turks 
had  wholly  lost  sight  of  the   pursuits  and  habits  of  their 
nomade  forefathers.     With  most  of  the  tastes,  and  not  a  few 
of  the  more  elegant  arts  of  more  opulent  and  long  settled  com- 
munities, they  had  become  intimately  acquainted ;  and,  after 
the  first  violence  of  the  assault,  anxiously  exerted  themselves 
to  preserve,  not  only  the  more  immediately  serviceable  abodes 
of  the  former  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  but  most,  also, 
of  the  more  splendid  edifices  which  it  owed  to  the  opulence 
or  piety  of  its  monarchs.     The  mosques  and  minarets,  con- 
secrated to  the  worship  and  religious  services  of  the  Maho- 
medan  faith,  were  constructed  from  the   magnificent  piles 
which  the  former  sovereigns  of  the  Eastern  empire  had  dedi- 
cated to  the  culture  of  a  purer  faith  :  the  sumptuous  baths 
which  the  emperors  had  accumulated,  with  an  ostematious 
but  well-judged   liberality,  for  the   accommodation  of  their 
subjects,  were  studiously  preserved  and  laboriously  embellish* 
cd;  and  the  Hippodrome,  under  its  new  appellation  of  At' 
meidaTiy  still  continued  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  its 
original  formation. 

The  present  narrative  commences  with  Dr.  Clarke's  resi- 
dence at  Constantinople.  In  confirmation  of  the  accounts  of 
lU  former  travellers,  he  states,  that  the  remains  of  many  of 
the  buildings,  and  much  of  the  costume  and  general  appear* 
tnce  of  the  ancient  city,  is  still  distinctly  visible.  On  this 
subject  the  following  passage  is  at  once  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive. 
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<'  After  the  imagination  has  been  dazzled  with  potnpous  and  gla- 
ring descnptions  of  palaces  and  baths,  porticos  and  temples,  groves, 
circusses  and  gardens,  the  plain  matter  of  fact  may  prove  that  in 
the  obscure  and  dirty  lanes  of  Constantinople,  its  small  and  un- 
glazed  shops,  the  style  of  architecture  observed  in  the  dwellings} 
the  long  covered  walks,  now  serving  as  bazars,  the  loose  flowing 
habits  with  long  sleeves,  worn  by  the  natives ;  even  in  the  practice 
of  concealing  the  features  of  the  women,  and,  above  all,  in  the  re- 
markable ceremonies  and  observances  of  the  public  baths ;  we  be- 
hold those  customs  and  appearances  wlych  characterizefi  the  cities 
of  the  Greeks.  Such,  at  least,  as  far  as  inanimate  objects  are  con- 
cerned, is  the  picture  presented  by  the  interesting  rums  of  Hercu* 
laneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabiae.'^  P.  3. 

In  the  conduct  of  a  topic  already  so  amply  discussed  as 
that  of  the  antiquities  and  other  memorabilia  of  this  remark- 
able city, "  on  which,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  the  volumes  which 
have  been  written  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
library,"  our  author  has,  we  think,  entitled  himself  to  great 
praise,  both  for  what  he  has  done,  and  for  what  he  has  omitted 
to  do.  He  has  told  much  that  is  at  once  both  curious  and 
original,  and  has,  with  a  few  exceptions,  passed  over  every 
thing  which  former  travellers  have  communicated.  In  ex- 
cepting from  this  general  commendation,  the  very  singular  ac^ 
count  of  Dr.  darkens  adventures  in  the  interior  of  the  se- 
raglio, we  almost  feel  ourselves  guilty  of  some  ingratitude* 
A  man  who,  for  the  amusement  of  his  readers,  has  engaged 
in  an  exploit  of  such  imminent  hazard  as  that  of  penetrating 
into  the  Charem  of  the  Grand  Sultan,  may,  perhaps,  think 
himself  hardly  used,  in  having  to  encounter  reproaches  from 
those  for  whose  entertainment  he  has  risked  his  existence* 
Thinking,  however,  very  highly  of  the  value  of  the  life  of 
such  a  man  as  Dr.  Clarke,  and  being,  we  fear,  more  indifferent 
than  we  ought  to  be,  as  to  the  accommodations  and  domestic 
recreations  of  the  Sultan,  we  confess  the  knowledge  furnished 
on  these  points  seem  to  us  very  much  too  dearly  purchased* 
The  voluptuous  and  fanciful  descriptions  which  other  writers 
had  given  of  these  scenes  of  royal  repose,  and  the  mysterious 
secrecy  in  which  they  had  been  concealed  from  human  obser- 
vation, had  excited  a  kind  of  m(;rbid  curiosity  respecting 
them*  In  the  plain  and  consistent  accoimt  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
our  readers  will  find  some  disappointment,  perhaps,  and 
some  amusement,  but  nothing  very  marvellous  or  surprising 
— nothing  very  incredible  or  very  enviable.  The  Sultan  ap- 
pears to  live  much  as  it  might  have  been  suspected  that  a 
Sultan  would — in  great  splendour  and  great  meanness — in  a 
crowd  of  eunuchs,  bostanghis^  and  women— -among  delicious 
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baths,  and  still  more  delicious  summer-houses-— Burrounded 
with  ill-fashioned  gardens,  and  ill-imagined  presents  from  the 
potentates  of  Europe.  We  have  not  room  to  transcribe,  ot 
even  to  give  an  intelligible  abridgment  of  the  minute  descrip* 
tion  of  the  seraglio,  with  which  many  pages  of  this  volume  are 
occupied.* 

During  his  residence  in  Constantinople,  the  procession  ot 
the  Grand  Seignior  at  the  opening  of  the  Bairam — the  moat 
splendid  pageant  exhibited  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city-— was 
conducted  with  its  customary  magnificence.  One  part  of  this 
civic  pomp,  for  its  singularity,  deserves  to  be  recorded*  A 
large  collection  of  ancient  armour,  which  Dr.  Clarke,  we  think 
with  great  reason,  supposes  to  form  part  of  the  weapons  and 
military  engines  of  the  Greek  emperors,  was  borne  on  sump« 
ter  mules  before  the  Grand  Seignior,  and  appeared  to  form  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  grandeur  of  the  show. 

The  bazar,  or  market  for  manuscripts,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  literary  curiosities  which  tne  world  has  at  this  day 
to  exhibit ;  and  strange  to  say,  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  neg- 
lected. Dr.  Clarke,  upon  unquestionable  data,  calculates 
that  no  less  than  50,000  manuscripts,  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Turkish,  are  daily  exposed  to  sale  in  the  public  streets  of 
Constantinople.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the 
whole,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  these  manuscripts,  are  sin* 
gle  copies.  But  of  such  an  immense  collection  the  knowledge 
hitherto  attained  must  of  necessity  be  most  imperfect.  A 
more  diligent  scrutiny  might  discover  much  that  would  amply 
repay  the  labour  of  the  search. 

The  monstrous  superstitions,  or  rather  the  incredible  bul^- 
fooneries,  too  miserable  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  even  of 
superstition,  which  are  practised  as  religious  duties  by  the 
dervishes  of  Scutari,  have  been  often  amply  described,  and  by 
no  one  we  think  more  fully  or  accwately  than  that  by  the  ciii" 
Xen  Olivier — a  lively  and  vituperative  republican,  who,  in  the 
year  "1794—5,  traversed  the  greatest  part  of  the  Ottoman  em- 

Eire,  and  published  on  his  return  a  Very  copious  account  of 
is  observations.  The  narrative  of  Dr.  C.  is  given  with  his 
characteristic  clearness,  and,  though  often  told,  the  story  de- 
serves to  be  once  more  repeated. 

•*  As  we  entered  the  mosque,  we  observed  twelve  or  fourteen  der- 
vishes walking  slowly  round,  before  a  superior,  in  a  small  space, 
surrounded  with  rails,  beneath  the  dome  of  the  building."  ''  In  a 
galleiy  over  the  entrance  were  stationed  two  or  three  performers 
on  the  tambourine  and  Turkish  pipes.     Presently  the  dervishesi 

*  For  Dr.  Clarke's  descnption  of  the  Seraglio,  see  our  nnmber  for  Janaary  l^it- 
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crossing  their  arms  over  their  breasts,  and  nvith  each  of  their  hands 
grasping  their  shoulders,  began  obeisance  to  the  superior,  who 
stood  with  his  back  against  the  wall,  facing  the  door  of  the  mosque. 
Then  each  in  succession,  as  he  passed  the  superior,  haring  finished 
his  bow,  began  to  turn  round ;  first  slowly,  but  afterwards  with 
such  velocity,  that,  his  long  garments  flying  out  in  the  rotatory  mo« 
tion,the  whole  party  appeared  spinning  like  so  many  umbrellas  upon 
their  handles.  As  they  began,  their  hands  were  disengaged  from 
their  shoulders  and  raised  gradually  above  their  heads.  At  lengthy 
as  the  velocity  of  the  whirl  increased,  they  were  all  seen  with  their 
arms  extended  horizontally,  and  their  eyes  closed,  turning  with  in* 
conceivable  rapidity.  The  music,  accompanied  by  voices,  served 
to  animate  them,  while  a  steady  old  fellow,  in  a  green  pelbse,  con- 
tinued to  walk  among  them,  with  a  fixed  countenance,  and  express* 
ing  as  much  care  and  watchfulness,  as  if  his  life  would  expire  with 
the  slightest  failure  in  the  ceremony.*'  ^'  The  elder  of  these  der* 
vishes  appeared  to  me  to  perform  the  task  with  so  little  labour  or 
exertion,  that  although  their  bodies  were  in  violent  agitation,  their 
countenances  resembled  those  of  persons  in  an  easy  sleep.  The 
younger  part  of  the  dancers  moved  with  no  less  velocity  than  the 
others,  but  it  seemed  in  them  a  less  mechanical  operation.  This 
extraordinary  exercise  continued  for  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes  ; 
a  length  of  time  it  might  be  supposed  sufHcient  to  exhaust  life  itself 
during  such  an  exertion,  and  our  eyes  began  to  ache  with  the  sight 
of  so  many  objects  all  turning  one  way.  Suddenly,  on  a  signal 
given  by  the  directors  of  the  dance,  unobserved  by  the  spectatorsy 
the  dervishes  all  stopped  at  the  same  instant,  like  the  wheels  of  a 
machine,  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  all  in  one  circle,  with 
their  faces  invariably  towards  the  centre,  crossing  their  arms  oa 
their  breasts,  and  grasping  their  shoulders  as  before,  bowing  to* 
gether  at  the  same  instant  with  the  utmost  regularity  almost  to  the 
ground.  We  regarded  them  with  astonishment,  not  one  of  them 
being  in  the  slightest  degree  out  of  breath,  heated,  or  having  his 
countenance  at  all  changed.  After  this,  they  began  to  walk  as  at 
first,  each  following  the  other,  within  the  railing,  and  passing  the 
superior  as  before.  As  sooi^as  their  obeisance  had  been  made, 
they  began  to  turn  again.  This  second  exhibition  lasted  as  long  aa 
the  first,  and  was  similarly  concluded.  They  then  began  to  turn 
for  the  third  time,  and  as  the  dance  lengthened,  the  music  grew 
louder  and  more  animating.  Perspiration  became  evident  on  the 
features  of  the  dervishes — the  extended  garments  of  some  among 
them  began  to  droop,  and  little  accidents  occurred,  such  as  their 
striking  against  each  other;  they  nevertheless  persevered,  until 
large  drops  of  sweat  falling  from  their  bodies  on  the  floor,  such  a 
degree  of  friction  was  thereby  produced,  that  the  noise  of  their  feet 
rubbing  the  floor  was  heard  by  the  spectators.  Upon  this  ^he  third 
and  last  signal  was  made  for  them  to  halt,  and  the  dance  ended.** 
Pp.  38—40. 

On  the  first  of  March  Dr.  Clarke  finally  quitted  Constanti- 
nople.   We  will  not  so  abuse  the  patience  of  our  readers,  as 
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to  occupy  any  part  of  the  space  we  are  able  to  allot  to  the  re» 
view  of  the  volume  before  us,  with  the  old  dispute  about  the^ 
eite  of  the  ancient  Ilium.  We  must  for  the  present,  therefore^ 
content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  to  so  much  of  the  creed  of 
Jacob  Bryant  as  places  the  city  of  Priam  very  much  to  the 
south  of  the  strait  now  called  the  Dardanelles,  we  do  most 
conscientiously  subscribe.  At  the  same  time  they  who  takp 
much  delight  in  such  inquiries,  will  do  well  to  consult  Dr« 
Clarke's  book.  And  if  they  should  chance  to  smile  at  the  con* 
£dence  with  which  he  arranges,  in  their  several  stations,  the 
tombs  of  iEneas,  Ajax,  andiEsyetes,  they  will  yet  hardly  fail  to 
be  edified  by  the  variety  of  classical  knowledge  with  which  he 
illustrates  his  own  peculiar  theory,  and  the  very  neat  and  accu* 
tate  survey  of  the  district  of  Troas  which  he  has  produced  in 
support  of  it. 

From  the  warm  springs  of  Bonarbashy,  to  which  Dr. 
Clarke  is  disposed  to  assign  the  honour  of  being  the  A^itu  vrirytu 
mentioned  II.  X.  148.  our  author  proceeded  to  the  sources  of 
the  Mender.  The  cities  of  i£ne,  (the  AiuU  of  Strabo,)  Turk* 
manle,  and  Beyramitch,  are  all,  especially  the  first,  places  re- 
markable for  their  extent,  their  beauty,  and  their  antiquities* 
Beyramitch  is  the  capital  of  Troas.  The  land  surrounding  it— - 
a  fertile  plain,  embosomed  in  lofty  mountains—is  the  property 
of  the  Pacha  of  the  Dardanelles,  whose  immense  wealth  has^ 
in  pursuance  of  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  Porte,  been  almost 
exhausted  by  endless  exactions.  It  is  to  the  avidity  of  this 
Pacha,  however,  in  pursuit  of  materials  for  building,  that  the 
artists  of  this  country  are  indebted  for  the  exquisite  fragment 
of  a  female  figure,  given  by  him  to  Dr.  Clarke,  and  now  depo* 
sited  in  the  public  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
After  a  careful  inspection  of  the  antiquities  of  Beyramitch^ 
and  having,  at  the  imminent  peril  of  a  broken  neck,  enjoyed  the 
glorious  scenery  visible  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Gargarus^ 
our  author  at  last  reached  the  sources  of  the  Mender,  or,  as 
he  usually  writes,  the  Scamander.  With  the  natural  beauties 
of  this  spot,  heightened  no  doubt  by  classical  association,  Dr* 
Clarke  appears  to  have  been  in  no  ordinary  degree  delighted* 

•*  Our  ascent,"  says  he,  **  as  we  drew  near  to  the  source  of  the 
river,  became  steep  and  stony.  Lofty  summits  towered  above  us, 
in  the  greatest  style  of  Alpine  grandeur,  the  torrent,  in  its  rugged 
bed  below,  all  the  while  foaming  upon  our  left.  Presently  we 
entered  one  of  the  sublimest  natural  amphitheatres  the  eye  erer  be- 
held, and  here  the  guides  desired  us  to  alight.  The  noise  of  water 
silenced  every  other  sound.  These  craggy  rocks  rose  perpendicu- 
larly to  an  immense  height,  whose  sides  and  fissures,  to  the  very 
clouds,  concealing  their  tops,  were  covered  with  pines;  growing 
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io  every  possible  direction,  among  a  variety  of  ever^een  sbrabs, 
vlld  sage,  hanging'  ivy,  moss,  and  creeping  herbage.  Enormous 
plane  trees  waved  their  vast  branches  above  the  torrent.  As  we 
approached  its  deep  gulph,  we  beheld  several  cascades  all  of  foam, 
pouring  impetuously  from  chasms  in  the  naked  face  of  a  perpendi- 
cular rock.  It  is  said  the  same  magnificent  cataract  continues 
during  all  seasons  of  the  year,  wholly  unaffected  by  the  casualties 
of  rain  or  melting  snow.  That  a  river  so  ennobled  by  ancient  his- 
tory should  at  the  same  time  prove  equally  eminent  in  circum- 
stances of  natural  dignity,  is  a  fact  worthy  of  being  related.  Its 
origin  is  not  like  the  source  of  ordinary  streams,  obscure  and  un- 
certain; of  doubtful  locality  and  undetermined  character;  ascer- 
tained with  diflficulty,  among  various  petty  subdivisions,  in  swampy 
places,  or  amidst  insignificant  rivulets,  falling  from  different  parts 
of  the  same  mountain,  and  equally  tributary :  it  bursts  at  once  from 
the  dark  womb  of  its  parent  in  all  the  greatness  of  the  divine  origin 
assigned  to  it  by  Homer.  The  early  Christians  who  retired  or  fled 
from  the  haunts  of  society  to  the  wilderness  of  Gargarus,  seem  to 
have  been  fully  sensible  of  the  effect  produced  by  grand  objects,  in 
selecting,  as  the  place  of  their  abode,  the  scenery  near  the  source 
of  the  Scamander,  where  the  voice  of  nature  speaks  in  her  roost 
awful  tone,  where,  amidst  roaring  waters,  waving  forestSf  and 
broken  precipices,  the  mind  of  man  becomes  impressed  as  by  thQ 
influence  of  the  present  Deity."    P.  143 — 4. 

From  the  Dardanelles,  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  companions  final* 
ly  sailed,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  month  of  March,  in  a 
small  skiff  which  was  carrying  provisions  to  the  British  arroy, 
then  encamped  before  Alexandria.  On  siich  an  expedition^ 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  much  time  could  be  afforded  for 
a  survey  of  the  shores  and  mountains  of  the  lovely  isUnds  by 
which  he  passed.  ^^  Barrels  of  Adrianople  tongues,  candles, 
tea,  sugar,  cheese,  onions,  and  biscuit,"  appear  to  have  en- 
grossed'the  whole  attention  of  the  captain  of  their  vessel,  who. 
It  should  seem,  beheld  without  the  least  remorse  all  the  paina 
he  inflicted  on  his  passengers,  by  passing  unvisited  the  lands 
where  **  Eolian  lyres  were  strung  in  every  valley,  and  every 
mountain  was  consecrated  by  the  breath  of  inspiration.*^ 
p.  182. 

The  voyage,  however,  was  happily  interrupted,  by  the*  de- 
tention of  their  vessel  at  the  islands  of  Cos  (the  modem  Stan- 
chio)  and  Rhodes,  And  at  the  gulph  of  Glaucus,  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  gulph  of  Glaucus,  on  as  it  is  now  called,  the  bay  of 
Macri,  lying  on  the  confihes  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  Cariai 
and  Lycia,  is  remarkable  for  the  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  its 
pestilential  climate,  and  the  beautiful  remains  of  antiquity  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  The  modern  town  of  Macri  is  built 
on  the  site,  and  amidst  the  ruins  of  Telmessus.  The  ancient 
theatre  was  an  enormous  pile,  erected  on  the  side  of  i|  lofi^ 
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mountain  sloping  to  the  sea.  In  the  construction  of  the  builds 
ing,  the  architect  had  laboured  to  throw  into  the  perspective 
all  the  sublime  landscape  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  It 
will  be  found,  indeed,  that  the  artists  of  Greece  were  generally 
careful  in  the  construction  of  their  public  edifices,  to  make 
**  the  beauties  of  nature  subservient  to  those  of  art."  Of  thia^ 
endless  examples  may  be  found  in  the  remains  of  the  numerous 
temples  and  theatres,  commanding  the  tall  cliflfs,  or  rising  ia 
the  hollows  of  the  mountains,  which  spread  along  the  whole 
southern  and  western  shores  of  the  lesser  Asia.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Telmessus  abounds  with  Soroi^  and  other  monu* 
ments  of  its  former  greatness,  inferior,  indeed,  to  its  theatre 
in  splendour,  but  well  deserving  a  patient  and  careful  examina* 
tion.  We  have  not  room  at  present,  however,  even  for  a  short 
notice  of  the  most  remarkable  ;— »nor  can  we  afford  space  for 
any  abridgment  of  the  detailed  account  given  by  our  author 
of  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  in  £g}*pt« 

After  visiting  Cyprus,  Dr.  Clarke  proceeded  in  the  Romulus 
frigate  to  Acre,  The  ship  having  been  despatched  from  the 
fleet  off  Aboukir,  to  take  in  a  cargo  of  bullocks  for  the  supply 
of  the  army,  Dr.  Clarke  was  engaged  to  act  as  interpreter  for 
bis  friend  Captain  Culverhouse,  who  commanded  the  vessel,  in 
negotiating  this  important  affair  with  Djezzar  Pacha,  the 
tyrant  of  Acre.  The  portrait  exhibited  of  this  savage  is 
curious,  accurate,  and  instructing.  Possessed  of  Herculean 
vigour  of  body,  and  a  large  share  of  natural  shrewdness, 
profoundly  ignorant  of  all  the  advantages  of  literature,  and 
literally  despising  them,  he  gave  full  indulgence  to  the  most 
bloodthirsty  and  brutal  temper,  with  the  most  perfect  defiance 
and  contempt  of  all  human  and  divine  authority.  Grievous 
as  it  is  to  reflect  that  such  a  monster  should  have  existed  in 
our  own  days,  gratifying,  without  restraint,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  his  stupid  and  malevolent  passions,  it  is  not  amiss 
to  contemplate  the  picture  steadily  and  in  detail.  We  are  all, 
more  or  less,  the  slaves  of  pomp  and  circumstance,  and  it  will 
not,  perhaps,  be  without  its  use,  to  study  the  workings  of 
those  passions  in  the  mind  of  a  paltry  Pacha  of  Acre,  which 
have  stimulated  more  powerful  tyrants  to  desolate  the  world. 
This  man,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  sold  himself  to  a  merchant 
at  Constantinople ;  and,  from  the  situation  of  a  Mameluke, 
has  risen  to  the  high  dignity  of  Governor  of  Cairo.  At  the 
time  to  which  the  book  before  us  refers,  he  was  Pacha  of  Seide, 
the  ancient  Sidon ;  ^^  lord  of  Damascus,  of  Bery  tus  and  Tyre ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  revolt  among  the  Druses,  might 
be  considered  master  of  all  Syria."  Though  nominally  sub- 
ject to  the  Porte,  he  was  in  fact  wholly  independent  of  its  au« 
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tfaority.  His  appellation  of  Djezzar  signiiies  butcher^  Or. 
^  Clarke  saw,  as  he  tells  us,  several  persons  standing  by  the  door 
'  of  his  apartment,  *^  some  without  a  nose— others  without  an 
arm — with  one  ear  only,  or  one  eye."  At  one  period  of  the 
Pacha^s  life,  having  reason  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  his  wives, 
he  put  seven  of  them  to  death  with  his  own  hands.  White 
the  Romulus  lay  oiT  Acre  a  disturbance  had  arisen,  in  conse* 
quence  of  some  stones  having  been  thrown  into  the  ship's 
boat  by  some  of  the  Pacha's  people.  Dr.  Clarke  instandy 
proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the  tyrant  to  complain  of  this  inso- 
lence.    The  manner  of  his  reception  is  thus  related. 

^Nothing  could  exceed  tho  expresBion  of  fury  visible  in 
Djezzar*s  countenance  at  this  intelligence.  It  might  have  been 
said  of  him  as  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  form  of  hi*  visage  va* 
€hanged.  Drawing  his  dagger  he  beckoned  the  ofiicer^-»as  Berto-, 
cino  trembling,  said  to  us,  now  you  wiil  be  satisfied.  What,  said  I, 
is  he  going  to  do  ?  To  put  to  death  that  fioor  man^  added  he ;  and 
scarcely  were  the  words  uttered,  than  I,  more  terrified  than  any  of 
the  party,  caught  hold  of  the  Djezzar's  arm ;  the  midshipman  adding 
his  entreaties  to  mine,  and  every  one  of  us  earnestly  supplicating 
pardon  for  the  poor  victim.  All  we  could  obtain  was  permission 
from  the  Pacha  to  have  the  punishment  suspended  until  Captain 
Culvcrhouse  was  informed  of  the  circumstance,  who,  coming  on 
shore,  saved  the  man's  life."    P.  388. 

We  are  tempted,  though  the  extract  is  long,  to  transcribe^ 
for  the  amusement  of  our  readers,  the  following  curious  pas- 
sage, from  the  account  of  another  interview  between  our  au« 
thor  and  this  summary  dispenser  of  vindictive  justice. 

^  We  fbund  him  seated  on  a  mat,  in  a  little  chamber,  destitute 
even  of  the  meanest  article  of  furniture,  excepting  a  coarse,  porous^ 
earthen-ware  vessel,  for  cooling  the  water  he  occasionally  drank. 
He  was  surrounded  by  persons  maimed  and  disfigured  in  the  man- 
ner before  described.  He  scarcely  looked  up  to  notice  our  en- 
trance, but  continued  his  employment  of  drawing  upon  the  floor, 
for  one  of  his  engineers,  a  plan  of  some  works  he  was  then  con- 
structing. His  form  was  athletic,  and  his  long  white  beard  entirely 
covered  his  breast;  his  habit  was  that  of  a  common  Arab,  plain  but 
clean,  consisting  of  a  white  camblet,  over  a  cotton  cassock.  'His 
turban  was  also  white.  Neither  cushion  nor  carpet  decorated  the 
naked  boards  of  his  divan.  In  his  girdle  he  wore  a  poniard  set 
with  diamonds ;  but  this  he  apologized  for  exhibiting,  saying  '  it 
was  his  badge  of  oiTice  as  governor  of  Acre,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  laid  aside.'  The  conversation  began  by  a  request  from  the 
Pacha,  that  English  captains,  in  future,  entering  the  bay  of  Acre, 
would  fire  only  one  gun,  rather  as  a  sig^I  than  as  a  salute  upon 
their  arrival.  ^  There  can  be  no  good  reason,'  said  he, '  for  such 
a  waste  of  gunpowder  in  ceremony  between  friends.  Besides,'  he 
added,  M  am  too  old  to  be  pleased  with  ceremony :  among  forty* 
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three  Pachas  of  three  tails,  now  living  in  Turkey,  I  am  the  senior. 
My  occupations  are  consequently  as  you  see  very  important,'  taking 
out  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  beginning  to  cut  figures  in  paper,  whicb 
was  his  constant  employment  when  strangers  were  present ;  theso 
Ke  afterwards  stuck  upon  the  wainscot.  *•  I  shall  send  each  of  you 
away,*  said  he,  '  with  good  proof  of  old  Djezzar's  ingenuity* 
There,'  addressing  himself  to  Captain  Culvcrhouse,  and  oflfering 
a  paper  cannon,  <  there  is  a  symbol  of  your  profession.'  While  I 
was  explaining  to  the  captain  the  meaning  of  this  singular  address^ 
he  offered  me  a  paper  flower,  denoting,  as  he  said,  *  ajtorid  inUr^ 
firetation  of  blunt  gfieech*  As  often  as  we  endeavoured  to  Intro* 
duce  the  business  of  our  visit,  he  affected  to  be  absorbed  in  these 
trifling  conceits,  or  turned  the  conversation  by  allegorical  sayings^ 
to  whose  moral  we  could  find  no  possible  clew.  His  whole  dis» 
course  was  in  parables,  proverbs,  truisms,  and  oriental  apologues. 
One  of  his  tales  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  about  a  man  who  wished  to 
enjoy  the  peaceful  cultivation  of  a  small  garden,  without  consult- 
bg  the  lord  of  the  manor,  whenever  he  removed  a  tiilip,  alludingt 
perhaps,  to  his  situation  with  reference  to  the  Grand  Seignior. 
There  was  evidently  much  cunning  and  deep  policy  in  his  pre- 
tended frivolity.  Apparently  occupied  in  regulating  the  shape  of  a 
watch  paper  with  his  scissors,  he  was  all  the  while  deeply  attentive 
to  our  words  and  even  to  our  looks,  anxious  to  discover  whether 
there  was  any  urgency  in  the  nature  of  our  visit."  P.  370. 

There  is  much  more  to  the  sam^  purpose  in  Dr.  Clarke's 
book ;  but  our  reader  will  probably  be  satisfied* 

While  the  Romulus  was  taking  in  her  stores  at  Acre,  our 
author  proceeded,  with  a  strong  party  of  £uropeanjSy  and  with 
a  guard  of  the  Djezzar's  cavalry,  to  Nazareth.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  compress  into  the  remaining  part  of  this  article, 
some  of  the  more  interesting  of  the  many  valuable  remarks 
which  occur  in  this  volume,  respecting  the  natural  history  and 
antiquities  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  illustrations  of  scripture 
which  the  activity  and  learning  of  Dr.  Clarke  enabled  him  to 
discover. 

The  village  of  Nazareth  standing  at  the  foot  of  lofty  hills, 
is  still  inhabited  by  some  of  the  wretched  subjects  of  the 
Pacha  of  Acre,  to  whose  mandates  an  instant  and  terrible 
obedience  is  exacted.  The  conversation  of  the  Arabs  was 
fiill  of  complaint  against  their  governors.  One  of  them  said, 
^  Beggars  in  England  are  happier  and  better  than  we  poor 
Arabs."  "  JVhy  better  ?"  said  one  of  our  party.  "  Happier," 
replied  the  Arab,  ^^  in  a  good  government :  better,  because 
they  will  not  endure  a  bad  one."     P.  440. 

The  situation  of  the  town  is  very  distinctly  marked  in  St. 
Luke's  Gospel.  ^'  They  led  him  unto  the  brow  of  a  hill 
whereon  their  city  was  built."  Its  modem  appearance  ex- 
actly corresponds  to  this  description.    This  solitary  spot,  so 
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often  honoured  as  the  residence  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankiw!^ 
is  sunk  into  the  most  debased  state  of  political  subjection,  as 
well  a5  into  the  grossest  superstition  and  ignorance.  At  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  Franciscan  convent,  where 
the  friars  show  what  they  call  the  kitchen  and  fire  place  of  the 
virgin:  they  have  also  a  miraculous  self-suspended  pillar  of 
granite. 

The  well-intentioned  zeal  of  the  Empress  Helena,  aided 
by  the  laSours  of  a  whole  generation  of  opulent  and  pow- 
erful Jevoiees,  has  covered  with  churches,  and  monaste- 
ries^ anJ.  ahans,  almost  t\cr\-  spot  in  the  Holy  Land,  which 
traiiiiiv^;:  h,;s  peine  J  out  as  the  scene  of  any  of  the  transac- 
tions of  oLir  Saviour's  life.  Helena  was  the  mother  of  the  Em- 
pcrcr  Consrantiue  the  first.  In  her  eightieth  year  she  com- 
nifcccd  a  prigrimagc  to  Jerusalem.  The  youthful  spirit  and 
cnurprise  of  ihe  underuking  are  truly  marvellous;  but  ac- 
ti\  ;:y  unaccnvled  !\v  good  sense,  not  only  loses  all  its  value. 


r.'iar.y   c^r.turii-*  :he  came  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  has  been 
jirxiJ..     The    church    by   which   this   consecrated   place  is 
vV.  cr^J  srju'-.Is   nearly    in    the    centre    of  the  modem  city, 
a*.-  a"*.  :riVi'/ers  ar.i  writers  on  the  subject,  from  the  days 
o:"  V,:srr-,.5  do^T  :.^  :hc*$e  of  Mens,  de  Chateaubriand, concur 
:.'.  >^.;r:ri:  :e*:*tn.^"y  :o  the  iKieant}-  of  this  spot  with  that  ia 
uh  .H  ;>;:  "rov.\  o:  :he   Keciemer  was  deposited.     The  long 
.  \  > :  c  '.I ;  e  .'  :*  :>. :  *  v^  v : :i  ,  r.  <  e  e  :u < ,  however,  to  be  the  onlv  e vi- 
/.*  -.v:  ^*f  .:s  :r,::'^..      The  fabric  to  which   the  name  of  the 
;•..  ■    S,v.'..r-e  :<  r,^w   r.ver,  :>  bui!:  ia  the  principal  aisle 
o'   ;",-  ^  ^.  r-*^.  iv.*.  *'  rer^aih  ■J:e  main  dome/* and  resembles, 
v;*  I'*  ,  v.'.i-i^-.  "  a  >^ce    rtf77er  box."     The  pilgrims   by 
v^."    ;    >  \  >  :,",-.   a-c    irs:  ininxluceJ  into  a  kind  of  ante- 
.    :-.*.  ^-,--    5    e\>  ^.:;.;  a  b\vk  of  white  marble  lying 
.V      V    .   ,     .     •-   ,*:   i>..-   :::er:cr  chamber — the  actual  torn  j, 
J.X  :L  .    ■  X,  •    .x,.-.  c:  :'"e  5av:cur.     This  block  is  pointed 
"  i.  .  •  *w  -  .  -  ;-;  i-.-c-il  *a: ;  c-t  corresponds  "  neither 
^   ."c  •"•.:•    c;    ."e    >i.*-'-"-^«  nor  wiui  the  substance 
-  V     ,  ^    .  v..  x;  -  v ,  xir.  Tiwr/'^-ihe  rocks  of  Jerusalem 
X  X.  ^  ..   .  is  IV    V  :a:*ii  .r:Vrr:i$  U5,  of  common  compact 
.x.,x       :vv    :V'    icoo,.r;  c-vea  ry  the  Evangelists  of 
.,*-,—  .•..  ^'..  ns  1.^.  .:  ^i-c  .«*  ;:r questionable  that  it  was 
■  .V  -^  .^,  ,\.o  1,  .-  .*:a-.*ci.   Mazthew,  Luke  and  Mark, 
v.  •.  .—  . '  V ,    •.     -x  :.  cr      F-v^m  Si.  Joha*s  gospel  it  appears 
*>u   ,x   X, '^  ,-v   WA>  :»*:i>£:aM»y  adjoining  the  place  of 
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^T«fcf<<»y  KUtf^f  h  i  a^ivti  ahU  IrUij'  '£xff  «/v  h»  nft  w»f*eitfvnf  rtn 
"^iH^eUm,  «.  T.  A.  The  name  of  Golgotha,  signifying  "  the  place 
of  a  Scull,'*  and  that  of  Calvary,  which  is  synonymous  with 
it,  are  supposed  with  great  probability  to  indicate  a  place  of 
sepulture*  I'he  ancient  Jews,  in  common  with  all  other 
eastern  nations,  among  whom  the  burial  of  the  dead  was 
practised,  constructed  their  tombs  with  incredible  labour* 
Of  these  sepulchres,  or  soroi^  very  numerous  examples  are 
mentioned  in  the  volume  before  us.  They  consist  of  large 
excavations,  or  chambers,  formed  in  the  lateral  surface  of  lofty 
and  durable  rocks ;  and  of  this  kind  it  is  probable  was  that 
possessed  hy  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Now  at  the  supposed 
sepulchre  of  Jesus  Christ,  there  is  neither  any  soros  remaining, 
por  any  appearance  of  rocks  in  which  such  a  receptacle  might 
have  been  formed — neither  does  it  retain  any  marks  of  those 
depositories  of  the  dead,  to  which  we  may  suppose  the  place 
of  our  Lord's  burial  to  have  owed  the  name  of  Golgotha. 
Shaw  endeavours  to  explain  this  difficulty  by  saying,  that  all 
the  rock  was  cut  away  to  the  level  of  the  church,  *^  leaving 
^he  tomb  or  grotto  above  ground.''  On  examining  this  rer 
maining  grotto^  how^ver^  Dr.  Clarke  could  find  no  traces 
whatsoever  of  any  ancient  tomb*  ^^  The  sides,"  says  he, 
^^  consist  of  that  beautiful  breccia  vulgarly  called  verd-antique 
marble,  and  over  the  entrance  the  substance  is  of  the  same 
nature." 

Of  the  state  of  the  Holy  City  itself,  its  population,  manners, 
and  government,  we  have  but  litde  information  from  Dr. 
Clarke.  The  following  description  of  the  approach  of  their 
cavalcade  is  given  with  his  usual  vivacity,  and  is  no  unfa* 
vourable  specimen  of  his  descriptive  powers. 

"  At  length,  after  about  two  hours  had  been  passed  in  this  state 
of  anxiety  and  suspense,  ascending  a  hill  towards  the  south— 
HagiofiQlia  !  exclaimed  a  Greek  in  the  van  of  our  cavalcade,  and 
instantly  throwing  himself  from  his  horse,  was  seen  bare-headed 
upon  his  kneeS)  facing  the  prospect  he  surveyed.  Suddenly  the 
sight  burst  upon  us  all.  Who  shall  describe  it !  the  effect  produced 
DPas  that  of  total  silence  throughout  the  whole  company.  Many 
of  the  party  by  an  immediate  impulse  took  off  their  hats,  as  if 
entering  a  church,  without  being  sensible  of  so  doing.  The  Greeks 
and  Catholics  shed  torrents  of  tears,  and  presently  beginning  to 
cross  themselves  with  unfeigned  devodon,  asked  if  they  might  be 
permitted  to  take  o(F  the  covering  from  their  feet,  and  proceed 
bare-footed  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  We  had  not  been  prepared 
for  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  which  the  city  alone  exhibited. 
Instead  of  a  wretched  and  ruined  town,  by  some  described  as  the 
cYesolatcd  remnant  of  Jerusalem,  we  beheld,  as  it  were,  a  flourishing 
and  stately  metropolis;   presenting  a  magnificent  assemblage  of 
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domes,  towers,  palaces,  churches,  and  monasteries;  all  of  whlc 
glittering  in  the  sun's  rafs,  shone  with  inconceivable  splendot 
As  we  drew  near,  our  whole  attention  was  engrossed  by  its  not 
and  interesting  appearance*  The  lofty  hills  whereby  it  is  su 
rounded,  give  to  the  city  itself  an  appearance  of  elevation  inferi 
to  that  which  it  really  possesses."    P.  525. 

At  Jerusalem  our  travellers  were  well  lodged^  and  ve 
hospitably  entertained,  by  the  Franciscan  friars  of  the  coFUve 
of  St.  Salvador*  These  guardians  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  a 
pear  to  enjoy  a  very  sufficient  proportion  of  the  luxuries  ai 
comforts  of  life.  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  company  were  regale 
in  addition  to  the  more  substantial  requisites  of  a  good  suppc 
with  tea,  (on  which,  by  the  way,  he  pronounces  a  cordial  ai 
well-merited  eulogy,)  lemonade,  coffee,  and  "  some  bottles 
Noyau.''  The  last  article  appears  to  be  in  great  demand 
Jerusalem. 

The  manufactures  of  the  place,  or  at  least  such  as  S 
Clarke  saw,  consisted  of  beads,  crdsses,  shells,  rosaries,  & 
Of  their  rosaries  and  amulets,  some  were  wrought  of  t1 
black  fetid^  limestone  of  the  lake  Asphaltites  :  it  is  worn 
the  East  as  a  charm  against  the  plague*  The  streets  of  J 
rusalem  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  lofty,  their  lower  stori 
having  no  windows*  The  bazars,  or  shops,  are  mean,  poc 
and  unwholesome :  the  rapacity  of  the  Turks  had  effectual 
prevented  the  exposure  of  any  valuable  articles  for  sale*  Tl 
city  is  inhabited  by  a  confused  tribe  of  Christians,  Jews  ai 
MahometaAs :  and  they  are  generally  listless  and  ignorai 
The  mosque  of  Omar,  erected  in  the  seventh  century,  by  tl 
Caliph  of  that  name,  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Solomo 
forms  a  most  magnificent  pile,  superior,  in  the  opinion  of  D 
Clarke,  to  the  mosque  of  Saint  Sophia,  in  Constantinopi 
It  is  never  opened  to  the  profane  gaze  of  Christians ;  n 
could  our  author  obtain  from  the  governor,  even  through  tl 
interest  of  Djezzar  Pacha's  interpreter,  permission  to  enter 
The  Greek  and  Armenian  convents  are  large  and  splendi 
In  the  appearance  of  the  latter  every  thing  is  oriental*  "  Tl 
Patriarch,"  says  Dr*  Clarke,  "  makes  his  appearance  in  a  floi 
ing  vest  of  silk,  instead  of  a  monkish  habit,  and  every  thii 
around  him  bears  the  character  of  eastern  magnificence*  I 
receives  his  visitors  in  regal  stateliness,  sitting  amidst  clou* 
of  incense,  and  regaling  them  with  all  the  luxuries  of  a  Pe 
sian  court*" 

Few  objects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  are  mo 

•  •*  Chaaz  carbonatee  fetide,  Uauy.*^  "  Pierre  puantc,*'  lAimeth^  Tom.  11.  p.  i 
•«  Swineaione,"  A'lrrwm.  "  Stinkttein,"  Broehmi^  Tom.  1.  p.  5Cr.  Spathum  fi 
tJone  fothittiD/' ;;  aZ^<rr/rom.  I.  p.  US. 
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remarkable  t!ban  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Though  spoiled  of 
its  vegetation  at  the  period  of  the  siege,  yet  such  is  the  natu- 
ral aptitude  of  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  olive  trees,  that  there 
are  now  to  be  found  upon  it  many  of  a  very  venerable  anti- 
quity. At  the  foot  of  the  mount  there  is  a  grove,  still  called 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  At  the  descent  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives  our  Saviour  "  beheld  the  city  and  wept  over  it.** 
David,  flying  from  his  son  Absalom,  ^^  went  up  by  the  ascent 
of  Mount  Olivet,  and  wept  as  he  went  up.*'  Cold,  indeed, 
would  be  the  heart  of  that  man  who  could  tread  with  indif- 
ference on  this  hallowed  soil.  The  ^^  plains  of  Marathon  and 
the  ruins  of  lona  tell,"  indeed,  of  glory  and  devotion,  but  they 
tell  also  of  the  extinction  of  science,  and  of  the  fall  of  empire. 
He  who  wanders  among  the  consecrated  hills  ^^  which  stand 
about  Jerusalem,**  who  is  surrounded  by  those  scenes  among 
which  the  temple  of  the  Most  High  was  once  conspicuous— 
where  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  denounced  his  dreadful  ven- 
geance, or  hailed  the  approach  of  the  great  Redeemer— -over 
which  the  star  of  Bethlehem  arose,  while  the  chorus  of  heavea 
proclaimed  to  earth  the  descent  of  the  incarnate  Deity,  and 
from  whence  the  meek  and  holy  Jesus  poured  forth  his  bene- 
dictions on  the  pure  in  heart,  the  mourner,  and  the  persecuted, 
while  thousands  re-echoed  their  blessings  on  him  who  had 
healed  all  their  diseases — ^he,  in  fine,  who  sees  that  holy  spot 
OD  which  our  expiring  Redeemer,  triumphing  amidst  agonies 
unutterable,  exclaimed,  ^^  it  is  finished*' — such  a  man  will  be 
wrapt  into  a  far  nobler  company  than  that  of  the  sages  or  war- 
riors of  Marathon  or  lona ;  and  though  he  may  weep  over 
the  events  which  his  memory  will  retrace,  yet  a  joyful  hope 
will  dissipate  his  tears,  when  he  remembers  that  the  scenes 
among  which  he  stands,  will,  ere  long,  witness  the  triumph  of 
bis  Saviour*s  kingdom — that  again  all  nations  will  worship 
towards  Jerusalem — that  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid, 
and  that  there,  where  the  great  sacrifice  was  completed, 
shall  be  seen  the  consummation  of  earthly  happiness,  and 
the  glorious  foretaste  of  heaven.  In  such  feelings  the  author 
of  this  volume,  we  are  well  satisfied,  has  cordially  sympathi- 
zed. 

Bethlehem  is  distant  from  Jerusalem  about  six  miles.  At 
this  place  the  plague  prevailed  to  such  an  extent,  during  Dr. 
Clarke*s  residence  in  the  Holy  Land,  that  when  he  announced 
to  the  monks  of  St.  Salvador  his  intention  of  visiting  it,  he 
was  informed,  that  if  he  persisted  in  his  purpose,  he  could  not 
be  readmitted  as  a  visitor  at  their  monastery.  Nothing  de- 
terred, however,  by  difficulties  which  would  have  alarmed  a 
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less  adventurous  spirit,  he  finally  quitted  the  Franciscan  frbrs  . 
to  visit  the  place  of  our  Saviour's  nativity. 

The  town  lies  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  on  the  southern  side  of 
a  deep  valley.  A  monastery  is  erected  over  the  cave  of  the 
nativity,  whose  walls  appeared  like  those  of  a  vast  fortress. 
The  ffear  of  contagion,  however,  prevented  our  traveller  from 
exploring  this  buildings  and  after  all  the  mummeries  which 
he  had  witnessed  at  Jerusalem,  he  had  perhaps  but  little  rea- 
son to  lament  his  inability  to  see  what  would  probably  have 
been  merely  a  repetition  of  them  in  a  still  more  tiresome  form* 
lii  the  valley  below  the  town  is  a  well,  by  which  Dr.  Clarke's 
party  halted  for  refreshment.  Wells  in  the  East  are  too  va* 
luable  not  to  be  very  carefully  preserved.  Our  author  sup- 
poses this  in  the  valley  of  Bethlehem  to  be  the  identical  well, 
the  waters  of  which  were  brought  to  David  by  three  of  hife 
^  mighty  men"  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  "  The  garrison  of 
the  Philistines  was  then  in  Bethlehem."-^^^  And  Ddvid  longed, 
and  said.  Oh  !  that  one  would  give  me  to  drink  of  the  water 
of  the  well  of  Bethlehem  which  is  by  the  gate."  The  conv 
jecture,  we  think,  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  probability*  la 
connection  with  this  illustration  of  the  inspired  writings  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  here  a  similar  observation,  made  by  Dr« 
Clarke  in  the  Terebinthme  vale,  which  lies  in  the  road  from 
Bethlehem  to  Jaffa.     We  give  it  in  his  own  words.  '' 

*<  After  three  miles  of  as  hard  a  journey,  over  hills  and  rocksi  as 
any  we  had  experienced,  we  entered  the  famous  Terebinthine  vale, 
renowned,  during  nineteen  centuries,  as  the  field  of  the  victory 
guned  by  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Jesse  over  the  uncircum- 
cised  champion  of  the  Philistines,  who  had  '  defied  the  armies  of 
the  living  God.'  The  admonitu*  locorum  cannut  be  more  forcibly 
es^cited  than  by  the  word  of  Scripture  :  ^  And  Saul  and  the  men 
of  Israel  were  gathered  together,  and  pitched  by  the  valley  of  EiaAf 
and  set  the  Wtlc  in  array  against  the  Philistines.  And  the  Philis- 
tine stood  on  a  mountain  on  the  one  side,  and  Israel  stood  on  a 
mountain  on  the  other  side ;  and  there  was  a  valley  between  them.' 
Nothing  has  ever  occurred  to  alter  the  appearance  of  the  country* 
As  it  was  then,  so  it  is  now.  The  very  brook  whence  David  *•  chose 
him  five  smooth  stones,'  has  been  noticed  by  many  a  thirsty  pilgrim 
journeying  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem ;  all  of  whom  must  pass  it  in 
their  way."    P.  625. 

Dr.  Clarke's  testimony  as  to  the  unequalled  fertility  of 
Judea  is  very  remarkable.  "  It  afforded,"  says  he,  "  one  of 
the  most  striking  pictures  of  human  industry  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  behold."  The  rocks  and  valleys  were  covered  with 
vines  and  olive  trees.  From  their  bases  to  their  summits^ 
the  hUis  were  a  continued  garden*    Millet|  cotton,  linseed^ 
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tobacco,  and  barley,  were  seen  among  other  standing  crops* 
*^  It  is  truly  the  Eden  of  the  East,  rejoicing  in  the  abundance 
of  its  wealth."      **  Under  a  wise  arid  beneficent  government* 
the  produce  of  the  Holy  Land  would  exceed  ail  calculation." 
The  Dead  Sea  is  seen  from  the  hills  of  Bethlehem,  appa* 
rently  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  but,  in  fact,  at  the  distance 
of  a  wearisome  journey.     The  Arabs,  by  whom  its  shores 
were  infested,  prevented  Dr.  Clarke's  approach.     At  the  spot 
from  which  he  beheld  it,  its  appearance  is  wild,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  majestic.    It  is  upwards  of  seventy  miles  long, 
and  nearly  nineteen  in  breadth.     Of  this  lake  many  marvels 
have  been  told.     Mons.  de  Chateaubriand   (as  we  have  had 
occasion  to  notice  in  a  former  number)  speaks  of  a  ^^  dismal 
sound  proceeding  from  this  lake  of  death  like  the  stijled clamourt 
of  the  people  ingulfed  in  its  waters  /"      That  its  shores  pro- 
duce fruit  beautiful  to  the  sight,  but  containing  nothing  but 
ashes — that  its   waters   and   exhalations   are   desiructive   of 
animal  life — that  it  bears  upon  its  surface  even  the  heaviest 
metals— these,  and  numberless  stories  of  a  like  character, 
hare'been  perpetually  repeated,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  from 
the  more  authentic  accounts  of  Maundrell  and  Haselquist, 
with  barely  any  foundation  of  truth.     The  accounts  of  the 
extraordinary  specific  gravity  of  its  waters  must,  however,  be 
excepted  from  this  remark.     Maundrell,  a  very  high  authority, 
userts  that  it  bore  up  his  body  in  swimming,  with  uncommon 
strength.     Every  author,  indeed,  by  whom  the  lake  is  men- 
tioned, (as  is  observed  by  Dr.  Clarke,)  from  Aristotle  down- 
Wards,  concurs  in  attesting  the  reality  of  this  fact. 

Of  much  narrower  dimensions,  but  in  beauty  not  inferior 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  is  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  or  the  Sea  of 
Gallilee.  On  its  banks  are  the  village  of  Emmaus,  and  the 
city  or  town  of  Capernaum.  Our  travellers  enjoyed  in  its 
limpid  waves  all  the  luxury  of  the  bath,  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion in  which  that  luxury  is  to  be  found. 

Nor,  perhaps,  is  there  in  the  world  any  climate  in  which  this 
indulgence  is  more  necessary  or  grateful.  On  his  journey 
between  Cana  and  Turan,  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  companions 
retired  into  a  cavern,  excavated  in  some  rocks  overhanging 
the  road,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  a  broken  umbrella.  It 
Was  now  the  15th  of  July.  The  mercury  in  a  gloomy  recess 
under  ground,  perfectly  shaded,  while  the  scale  was  placed  so 
as  not  to  touch  the  rock,  remained  at  100  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit. "  As  to  making  any  observation  in  the  sun's  rays," 
tays  Dr.  Clarke,  ^^that  was  impossible;  not  one  of  the  party 
had  courage  to  wait  with  the  thermometer  a  single  minute  in 
such  a  situation.''^    Other  evils,  not  less  distressing  than  the 
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heat,  they  had  likewise  to  encounter.  "  The  King  of  the 
Fleas^^  said  an  Arab  Sheik  to  the  disconsolate  travellers, 
•*  holds  his  court  at  TiberiasJ^^ 

In  subjection  probably  to  this  irresistible  Autocrat,  though 
independent  of  all  other  authority,  the  predatory  Arab  tribes 
infest  the  whole  extent  of  the  Holy  Land.  Two  days  before 
our  author's  arrival  at  Mount  Thabor,  a  party  of  the  Djez- 
zar's  cavalry  had  assaulted  a  numerous  band  of  Arabs  who 
were  tending  their  herds,  and  had  put  many  of  them  to  death 
after  driving  off  their  cattle*  The  apology  for  this  outrage 
was,  that  the  Pacha's  tribute  could  never  be  collected  except 
by  force.  The  first  care  of  the  Arabs,  on  these  sudden  encoun- 
ters, is  to  remove  to  the  mountains  the  sick,  the  aged,  and 
ihe  women ;  the  great  object  of  contest  being  the  cattle,  which 
are  pastured  on  the  rich  plains  with  which  the  country  abounds* 
*^  Their  usual  weapons  consist  of  a  lance,  a  poniard,  an  iron 
mace,  a  battle-axe,  and  sometimes  a  matchlock  gun."  They 
reside  in  tents,  and  resemble,  in  their  general  habits,  the  gipsy 
tribes  in  this  country.  They  are  generally  grave  and  amiable 
in  their  disposition,  and  in  their  manners  courteous  and  dig- 
nified. Their  passionate  fondness  for  their  horses  is  well 
known.  Dr.  Clarke  has  quoted  from  the  Chevalier  D'Ar- 
vieux's  Travels  in  Palestine,  published  at  Paris,  in  the  year 
1717,  a  very  curious  instance  of  the  warmth  of  this  feeling, 
which  well  deserves  to  be  repeated.  An  Arab  named  Ibra*- 
him,  having  become  poor,  was  under  the  necessity  of  permit- 
ting a  merchant  of  Kama  to  become  a  partner  widi  him  in  the 
possession  of  a  favourite  mare.  He  made  frequent  journeys  to 
see  her,  and  the  following  is  a  translation  of  one  of  the  many 
addresses  made  by  this  poor  Arab  to  his  mare  on  one  of  these 
occasions. 

"  Mes  yeux,  lui  disoit-il,  mon  amc,  men  cocur,  faut  il  que  je  sois 
assez  malheureux  pour  t'avoir  vendue  a  lant  de  maitres,  et  pour  ne 
te  pas  gardcr  avec  moi  ?  Je  suis  pauvre  ma  Gazelle  1  (antelope)  tu 
Ic  s^ais  bien,  ma  mignonnc.  Je  tVi  clevee  dans  ma  maison  tout 
comme  ma  fille ;  je  ne  t'ai  jamais  battue  ne  grond^e;  je  t'ai  caressee 
tout  de  mon  micux.  Dieu  te  conserve,  ma  bien  aimee !  Tu  es 
belle,  tu  es  douce,  tu  es  aimable !  Dieu  te  preserve  du  regard 
des  envicux."    P.  494.  note. 

This  is,  however,  a  favourable  sketch  of  the  tenderness  of 
heart  of  these  sons  of  the  desert,  heightened,  it  may  be,  by 
some  touches  of  French  eloquence.  Of  their  sterner  mood 
our  author  had,  in  his  own  person,  a  very  intelligible  specimen. 
His  baggage,  containing,  among  other  things,  all  his  journals, 
had  been  seized  by  some  Arabs  lying  at  the  village  of  fiethoor, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kama*  Attended  bv  an  Arab  chief  at 
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die  head  of  a  troop  of  horsemen,  Dr.  Clarke  proceeded  to  the 
camp  in  which  his  goods  were  detained.  Here  a  long  and 
angry  dialogue  commenced  between  the  sheik,  who  had  got 

Eossession  of  the  plunder,  and  the  chief  by  whom  our  traveller 
ad  been  escorted.  The  subject  of  the  conference  was,  the 
expediency  of  making  prisoners  of  the  unfortunate  Europeans* 
At  length  the  formidable  name  of  the  Djezzar  Pacha  pre- 
vailed, decided  the  dispute  in  favour  of  our  countryman's  libe- 
ration, who,  but  for  his  potent  ally,  had  not  probably  survived 
to  tell  the  tale  of  his  hairbreadth  escape. 

Dr.  Clarke  and  his  companions,  after  their  visit  to  the  Arabs 
at  Bethoor,  proceeded  through  Rama  to  the  town  of  Jaffa. 
At  Jaffa  he  found  the  plague  had  preceded    him.      On  the 
sands  adjoining  the  town,  he  was  repeatedly  shocked  with  the 
appearance  of  dead  bodies,  from  which  the  waves  had  washed 
off  the  thin  covering  of  sand  under  which  they  had  been  depo- 
sited*    The  British  consul  at  the  place  informed  our  travel- 
lers,  that  these  were  the  remains  of  persons  who  had   fallen 
victims  to  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  and  who  had  been  carried 
thither  for  interment.     The  mention  of  Jaffa  reminds  us  of  a 
jtaasage  in  Dr.  Clarke's  book,  which  we  are  happy  to  mention* 
He  wholly  discredits  the  story  of  the  supposed  massacre  of  the 
sick  in  the  French  hospitals.  The  ground  of  his  disbelief,  and, 
as  we  think,  a  very  satisfactory  ground,  is  the  total  silence  upon 
the  subject  of  the  British  consul,  and  all  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  place  with  whom   he  conversed.     They  were   in  the 
highest  degree  irritated  at  the  conduct  of  the  French,  and  lost 
no  occasion  of   vilifying    their  characters ;    but  though  Dr* 
Clarke  was  at  Jaffa  so  soon  after  the  supposed  butchery  took 
place,  he  never,  he  says,  heard  this  accusation  even  hinted  at. 
The  cause  of  humanity  could  gain  but  little,  though   it  may 
lose  much,  from  the  propagation  of  unfounded  calumnies,  even 
against  the  bitterest  enemy  of  human  happiness ;  nor,  alas !  is 
it  necessary  to  look  to  doubtful  authority  for  proof  of  the  re- 
lentless barbarity  of  the  invader  of  Spain,  and  the  spoiler  of 
Moscow. 

On  casting  our  eyes  over  the  sketch  we  have  attempted  to 
give  to  our  readers  of  this  valuable  work,  we  are  deeply  sensi- 
ble of  the  inadequacy  of  what  we  have  written  to  convey  to 
them  any  tolerable  notion  of  the  curious,  important  and 
amusing  information  with  which  it  abounds.  Nor,  in  esti- 
mating the  ability  of  the  author,  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  all 
the  observations  on  the  manners — the  antiquities— *the  sacred^ 
profane,  and  natural  history  of  the  Holy  Land,  with  which  256 
^larto  pages  of  his  volume  are  filled,  were  accumulated  under 
all  die  disadvantages  of  a  noxious  and   burning  climate^  and 
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amidst  constant  interruptions  from  the  plundering  Arab  trlbeSi 
in  the  short  space  of  twelve  days.  We  do  not,  however,  wish 
to  he  understood,  as  wondering  that  so  much  printing  could  be 
got  up  in  so  short  a  time.  Sir  John  Carr,  or  M •  Kotzebue, 
we  dare  say,  would  have  compiled  twice  the  quantity  in  half 
the  allowance,  with  all  imaginable  ease;  and  in  reading  even 
Dr.  Clarke's  book,  we  have  seldom  occasion  to  lament  that 
he  had  not  longer  opportunity  of  observation.  With  him,  as 
with  less  eminent  men,  first  impressions,  however  vivid  and 
distinct,  are  occasionally  inaccurate  and  partial ;  but  his  book 
is,  after  all,  a  very  curious  example  of  activity  of  mind,  and 
enterprise  of  spirit,  successfully  directed  to  the  acquisition  of 
useful  knowledge*  We  do  not,  we  think,  hazard  much  in  say- 
ing, that  we  know  of  none  of  his  cotemporaries,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Humboldt,  who  could  so  well  have  accomplished 
such  an  undertaking.  And,  although  among  the  numerous 
travellers  whose  names  are  still  recorded  with  respect  in  the 
history  of  English  literature,  many  (as  Bruce,  and  Captain 
Cook,  and  Parke)  have  done  incomparably  more  in  extending 
our  knowledge  of  remote  and  trackless  regions  ;  yet,  perhapSi 
no  man  has  made  greater  contributions,  than  the  author  whose 
works  we  have  been  considering,  to  that  stock  of  accurate, 
distinct,  and  minute  information,  which  forms  the  surest  basis 
of  sound  philosophy — ^no  one  has  surveyed  the  world  with  the 
advantage  of  more  various  learning,  or  has  communicated  to 
the  public  the  result  of  his  remarks  on  mankind,  in  a  style 
more  perfectly  free  from  vulgarity,  feebleness,  or  bad  taste,  or 
more  distinguished  for  clearness,  elegance,  and  facility. 

After  all,  however,  we  are  not,  perhaps,  quite  impartial 
judges  in  this  case  ;  or,  at  least,  had  our  duty  called  on  us  to 
censure  instead  of  to  praise,  it  would  have  been  a  duty  which  we 
fear  we  should  hardly  have  prevailed  on  ourselves  to  perform* 
Critics  though  we  are,  ^^  we  are  not  stocks  and  stones ;"  and 
we  will  confess  that  our  hearts  have  warmed  towards  this  dis- 
tinguished person,  ever  since  we  read  his  noble  vindication  of 
the  best  interests  of  his  fellow  men  in  the  meeting  of  the  Bible 
Society  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Though  far  from 
the  presumption  of  claiming  in  any  other  respect  an  equality 
with  him,  yet  in  zeal  for  the  great  cause  among  the  most  elo- 
quent champions  of  which  he  is  justly  numbered,- we  will  not 
admit  even  his  superiority.  His  literary  eminence  will  de- 
servedly secure  to  him  the  applauses  of  the  few,  the  compara- 
tively few,  who  can  justly  appreciate  the  extent  of  his  learning 
and  the  elegance  of  his  taste ;  but  thousands,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  his  poor  and  ignorant  fellow  creatures,  will  have 
cause  to  bless,  tliough  they  may  be  unable  to  apjdaud  him* 
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In  the  still  and  solitary  moments  of  life,  and  in  the  last  awful 
scene  when  human  praise  loses  its  power  to  charm,  he  will, 
we  doubt  not,  remember  with  delight,  that  he  has  so  often 
diverted  his  mind  from  the  pursuit  of  literary  glory  to  engage 
in  the  still  nobler  effort  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, and  unrolling  the  leaves  of  that  volume,  "  which  dis- 
closes to  the  eye  of  faith  the  realities  and  prospects  of  eternity.'' 


Rejected  Addresses ;  or,  The  New  Theairxim  Poetarum. 

[From  tlie  Moalhly  Review,  for  November,  18l3.3 

That  species  of  humour  which  consists  in  imitating  the 
style  of  well  known  writers,  and  in  attributing  compositions 
to  them  which  they  might  have  produced,  has  not  been  unfre- 
quent  in  England  :  but  the  difficulty  of  abstaining  from  carica- 
ture in  these  attempts,  and  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  of 
heightening  the  usual  manner  of  the  author  with  a  delicate 
degree  of  exaggeration,  have  proved  obstacles  to  the  general 
success  of  such  endeavours.  At  present,  we  do  not  recollect 
above  four  or  five  instances  in  which  this  kind  otjeu  d^  esprit 
has  been  popular ;  especially  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  more 
modern  times.  Beghining  with  the  celebrated  pamphlet  of 
"  Anticipation^^  in  which  Mr.  Tickell  so  happily  foretold  some 
of  the  speeches  of  our  greatest  orators,  we  can  reckon  only  five 
eminently  successful  productions  of  the  nature  in  question  :— ^ 
viz.  "  Anticipation  /'  the  **  Probationary  Odes/'  "  The  Rol- 
liad;^  parts  of  "  The  Anti-jacobin  Newspaper P  and  the  "  Re*^ 
jccted  Addresses.'^' 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  yet  thoroughly  acquaint*- 
cd  with  the  merits  of  the  little  volume  before  us,  will  be 
equally  surprised  and  pleased  when  they  discover  the  justice 
of  the  classification  which  we  have  made  above,  and  find  that 
the  last  in  our  list  of  humorous  imitations  thoroughly  deserves 
to  be  ranked  with  its  predecessors.  That  such  readers  may 
immediately  be  enabled  to  adopt  a  very  general  opinion,  we 
shall  not  delay  their  amusement  by  ktly  superfluous  remarks 
of  our  own  :  but,  after  having  briefly  regarded  the  origin  and 
design  of  the  publication,  we  shall  proceed  to  extract  rather 
copious  passages,  illustrative  of  the  great  versatility  of  talent 
with  which  many  of  our  more  distinguished  versifiers  are 
here  imitated. 

A  prize  for  poetical  contention  having  been  proposed  in  the 
iddress  to  be  spoken   at  the  opening  of  Drury-Lane  new 
Theatre,  the  lucky  idea  of  publishing  a  collection  of  imaginary 
Vol.  I.  New  Series.  D  d 
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*'  Rejected  Addresses,''  and  of  attributing  them  to  popular 
names,  occurred  to  the  present  author.*  The  initials  of  the 
supposed  Addressers  are  subjoined  to  the  titles  of  their  re« 
spective  potms  :  but,  since  without  this  aid  the  extraordinary 
spirit  and  fidelity  of  the  imitation  would,  in  every  case,  hav^ 
betrayed  the  original  intended,  we  see  no  impropriety  in  our 
giving  the  names  at  full  length. 

The  first  address  in  the  volume  is  ascribed  to  W.  T.  Fitz- 
gerald, Esq.;  the  well-known  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  whose^ 
poetical  efi^usions,  and  indeed  every  other  characteristic  o£" 
his  style,  (especially  that  of  the  hecatomb  of  sense  offered  oa 
the  single  altar  of  sounds)  are  most  happily  hit  off.  Let  the 
following  specimens  speak  for  themselves  : 

*'  Hail  glorious  edifice  !  stupendous  work  I 
God  bless  the  Regent,  and  the  Duke  of  York  T' 

'*  Gallia's  stem  despot  shall  in  vain  advance 
From  Paris,  the  metropolis  of  France ; 
By  this  day  month  the  monster  shall  not  gsun 
A  foot  of  land  in  Portugal  or  Spain. 
See  Wellington  in  Salamanca's  field 
Forces  his  favourite  General  to  yield. 
Breaks  through  his  lineS)  and  leaves  his  boasted  Marmont 
Expiring  on  the  plain  without  an  arm  on : 
Madrid  he  enters  at  the  cannon's  mouth, 
And  then  the  villages  still  further  south. 
Base  Buonaparte,  filled  with  deadly  ire, 
Sets  one  by  one  our  playhouses  on  fire : 
Some  years  ago  he  pounced  with  deadly  glee  on 
The  Opera  House,  then  burnt  down  the  Pantheon  ;*• — 


Again, 


'<  Who  burnt  (confound  his  soul !)  the  houses  twun 
Of  Covent  Garden  and  of  Drury  Lane  ? 
Who,  while  the  Bridsh  squadron  lay  off  Cork, 
(God  bless  the  Regent,  and  the  Duke  of  York,) 
With  a  foul  earth(juake  ravaged  the  Caraccas, 
And  raised  the  price  of  dry  goods  and  tobaccos  ? 
Who  makes  the  qnartem  loaf  and  Luddites  rise  ? 
Who  fills  thebplimiii'  shops  with  large  blue  files? 
Who  thought  til  feones  St  James's  court  to  pinch  ? 
Who  burnt  the  wardrobe  of  poor  Lady  Finch  ? 
Why  he,  who,  forging  for  this  isle  a  yoke^ 
Reminds  me  of  a  line  I  lately  spoke, 
<  The  tree  of  freedom  is  the  British  oak/ 


} 


*  Or,  rather,  as  ve  andentAfid,  authors ; — two  eeotlemen  of  ik^inmeof  fitaaitb^ 
(of  the  profetsiea  of  the  Ihw»  id  the  city,)  who  bad  befiioo  iiii  i  iiinM  Ifc  WMIJ  aao»y- 
noaa  lonsB,  and  minor  wiitingi  fiir  the  stagga.  ^. . 
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^  Bless  every  man  possessed  of  aught  to  give; 
Long  may  Long  Tilney  Wellesley  Long  Pole  live  ( 
God  bless  the  army,  bless  their  coats  of  scarlet) 
God  bless  the  navy^  bless  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
God  bless  the  guards,  tho'  worsted  Gallia  scoff, 
God  bless  their  pig-tails,  though  they're  now  cut  off; 
And  Oh,  in  Downing-street  should  Old  Nick  revel, 
England's  prime  minister,  then  bless  the  Devil  1" 

^*  The  Baby's  Debut^'  follows :  it  is  spoken  in  the  character 
of  Nancy  Lake,  a  girl  eight  years  of  age  ;  who  is  drawn  on 
the  stage  in  a  child's  chaise  by  her  uncle's  porter,  Samuel 
Hughes*  We  have  room  only  for  one  short  extract,  which 
needs  not  be  attributed  to  Mr.  W.  Wordsworth.  The  vacant 
simplicity  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  perverse  silliness  of  court" 
ing"  the  use  of  vulgar  and  monosyllabic  words  in  poetry,  are 
self-evident  proofs  of  authenticity : 

*^  What  a  large  floor,  'tis  like  a  town  ! 
The  carpet,  when  they  lay  it  down, 

Won't  hide  it,  I'll  be  bound; 
And  there's  a  row  of  lamps,  my  eye  ! 
How  they  do  blaze !  I  wonder  why 

They  keep  them  on  the  ground.'* 

The  author  might  have  chosen  his  motto  to  this  address  from 
<iowper : 

«  A  iittle  addrcBB 
May  be  followed,  perhaps,  by  a  smile:** 

l^ut  he  may  have  done  better  in  adopting  the  words  of  Cum* 
l^rland^used  on  a  similar  subject : 

*'  Nature's  true  idiot  I  prefer  to  thee." 

^^  Cut  Bono  ?"  by  Lord  Byron,  is  a  most  living  imitation  of 
**  Childe  Harold."     The  verses,  in  the  first  place,  are  very 
jjood;  and  the  flow  of  Spenser's  stanza,  as  written  by  Lord  B., 
is  entirely  preserved.     The  boldness  and  occasional  quaintness 
of  the  noble  author's  phraseology  are  equally  well  imitated ; 
^d  that  satiety  of  pleasure,  and  wearisomeness  of  ezistencey 
that  almost  absorbing  sensation  of  the  '^  dull,  stale  and  unpro- 
fitable" in  life,  which  pervade  his  lordship's  melancholy  but 
strong  effort  of  genius,  are  here  re-echoed  and  ridiculed  in  an 
unrivalled  manner : 

^  Sated  with  home,  of  wife,  of  children  tired» 
The  resdess  soul  is  driven  abroad  to  roam ; 
Sated  abroad,  all  seen,  yet  naught  admired. 
The  restless  soul  is  driven  to  ramble  home ; 
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Sated  with  both,  beneath  new  Drury's  dome 

The  fiend  Ennui  awhile  consents  to  pine, 

There  growls,  and  curses,  like  a  deadly  Gnome, 

^corning  to  view  fantastic  Columbine, 

Viewing  with  scorn  and  hate  the  nonsense  of  the  Nine, 

"  Ye  reckless  dupes,  who  hither  wend  your  way, 
To  gaze  on  dupes  who  meet  an  equal  doom. 
Pursuing  pastimes  glittering  to  betray. 
Like  falling  stars  in  life*a  eternal  gloom, 
What  seek  ye  here  ?  Joy's  evanescent  bloom  ? 
Wo's  me  !  the  brightest  wreaihs  she  ever  gave    . 
Are  but  as  flowers  that  decorate  a  tomb, 
Man's  heart,  the  mournful  urn  o'er  which  they  wave^ 
Is  sacred  to  despair,  its  pedestal  the  grave. 

*'  Has  life  so  little  store  of  real  woes, 

That  here  ye  wend  to  taste  fictitious  grief? 

Or  is  it  that  from  truth  such  anguish  flows 

Ye  court  the  lying  drama  for  relief? 

Long  shall  ye  find  the  pang,  the  respite  brief. 

Or  if  one  tolerable  page  appears 

In  folly's  volume,  'tis  the  actor's  leaf. 

Who  dries  his  ovm  by  drawing  others*  tears. 

And  raising  present  mirth,  makes  glad  his  future  years.** 

We  must  subjoin  one  other   brief  specimen,  which  is  a& 
ludicrously  solemn  as  any  thing  that  we  recollect. 

*^  Shakspeare,  how  true  thine  adage, '  fair  is  foul!* 

To  him  whose  soul  is  with  fruition  fraught, 

The  song  of  Braham  is  an  Irish  howl, 

Thinking  is  but  an  idle  waste  of  thought, 

And  naught  is  every  thing,  and  every  thing  is  naught.** 

A  prose  address  by  W.  Cobbett  succeeds.  It  is  spoken  in 
the  character  of  a  Hampshire  farmer  who  has  rarely  visited 
the  theatres,  and  who  declares  his  intention  of  doing  so  as 
rarely  in  future,  until  ^^  that  abominable  custom  of  taking 
inpney  at  the  doors  is  discontinued.''  He  praises  the  want  of 
ornament  in  the  exterior  of  the  theatre,  which,  he  reminds  the 
audience,  is  of  truly  English  manufacture,  ^^  a  plain,  homely, 
honesty  industrious,  wholesome,  brown  brick  play-house.'*^  He 
says  to  that  *^  most  thinking  people,"  whom  he  addresses,  ^^  you 
might  have  sweltered  till  doomsday  in  that  place  with  the  Greek 
name,"  (the  Lyceum,)  ^^  and  neither  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr* 
Canning,  no,  nor  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  would  have  tum-^ 
ed  a  trowel  to  help  you  out !  Remember  that.  Never  for- 
get that.  Read  it  to  your  children,  and  to  your  children'ik 
qhildre^-*'    if  e  rejoicea  to  be  infornied,  although  he  does  not 
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»uch  for  it,  that  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  are  no  longer 

have  "  more  gold  and  silver  plastered  over  their  doublets 
an  would  have  kept  an  honest  family  in  butcher^a  meat  and 
innel  from  year's  end  to  year's  end ;"  but  that  Lady  M.  is 

appear  ^^  in  a  plain  quilted  petticoat,"  and  Macbeth  ^^  in  a 
lir  of  black  calamanco  breeches*  Not  tSVi/amanca  ;  no,  nor 
alavera  neither,  my  most  noble  Marquis ;  but  plain,  honest, 
ack  calamanco,  stuff  breeches*" 

In  "  The  Living  Lustres,"  by  Thomas  (^Anacreon)  Moore, 
e  poet  recommends  a  row  of  female  beauties  instead  of  lamps 

light  the  theatre*  This  is  perhaps  not  so  perfecdy  good  an 
litation  as  most  of  the  others,  but  the  following  stanza 
ill  be  recognised  and  applauded  by  the  author's  warmest 
Imirers  : 

^<  And  dear  is  the  Emerald  Isle  of  the  Ocean, 

Whose  daughters  are  fair  as  the  foam  of  the  wave ; 

Whose  sons,  unaccustomed  to  rebel  commotion, 
Tho'  joyous,  are  sober,  tho'  peaceful,  are  brave  !" 


C( 


The  Rebuilding,"  by  Robert  Southey,  must  (we  think) 
reatly  please  that  original  poet*  It  may  be  considered  as  a 
ew  edition  of  the  Curse  of  Kehama,  abridged,  with  very 

light  variations : 

^'  I  am  a  blessed  Glendoveer ; 

'Tis  mine  to  speak  and  yours  to  hear* 

Midnight,  yet  not  a  nose 
From  Tower-hill  to  Piccadilly  snored  I 

Midnight,  yet  not  a  nose 
From  Indra  drew  the  essence  of  repose* 
See  with  what  crimson  fury. 
By  Indra  fann'd,  the  god  of  fire  ascends  the  walls 

of  Drury ; 
The  tops  of  houses,  blue  with  lead, 
Bend  beneath  the  landlord's  tread; 
i^Iaster  and  'prendce,  serving  man  and  lord, 
Nailor  and  tailor, 
Grazier  and  brazier. 
Thro'  streets  and  alleys  poured, 
All,  all  abroad  to  g^zc. 
And  wonder  at  the  blaze. 
Thick  calf,  fat  foot,  and  slim  knee, 
Mounted  on  roof  and  chimney. 
The  mighty  roast,  the  mighty  stew 
To  see ; 
As  if  the  dismal  view 
Were  but  to  them  a  Brentford  jubilee*** 
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The  allusion  to  the  restorer  of  Old  Dmry  m  thb  passage  i 
good-humoured  and  unobjectionable* 

*^  Play  House  Musings,"  by  S.  T«  Coleridge,  is  one  of  th 
best  burlesques  that  we  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
The  mournful  yet  familiar  sentimentality  of  these '^  Musings' 
opens  an  exquisite  vein  of  humour : 

^^  My  pensive  public,  wherefore  look  you  sad  I 
I  had  a  grandmother,  she  kept  a  donkey 
To  carry  to  the  mart  her  crockery  ware, 
And  when  that  donkey  lookM  me  in  the  face, 
His  face  was  sad !  and  you  are  sad,  my  public  ! 

^  Joy  should  be  yours :  this  tenth  day  of  October 
Again  assembles  us  in  Drury  Lane. 
Long  wept  my  eye  to  see  the  timber  planks 
That  hid  our  ruins ;  many  ^  day  1  cried 
Ah  me  !  I  fear  they  never  will  rebuild  it ! 
Till  on  one  eve,  one  joyful  Monday  eve, 
As  along  Charles-street  1  prepared  to  walk. 
Just  at  the  corner,  by  the  pastry  cook's^ 
I  heard  a  trowel  tick  against  a  brick. 
I  look'd  me  up,  and  straight  a  parapet 
Uprose,  at  least  seven  inches  o'er  the  planks. 
Joy  to  thee,  Drury  i  to  myself  I  said, 
He  of  Blackiriars  Road  who  hymn*d  thy  downfal 
In  loud  hosanoahs,  and  who  prophecicd 
That  flames  lil^e  those  from  prostrate  Solyma 
Would  scorch  the  hand  that  ventured  to  rebuild  theei 
Has  proved  a  lying  prophet."—* 

'<  Oh !  *twas  a  goodly  sound  to  hear  the  people 
Who  watched  the  work,  express  their  various  thoughts ! 
While  some  believed  it  never  would  be  finished} 
Some  on  the  contrary  believed  it  would. 

^I've  heard  our  front  that  faces  Drury  Lane, 
Much  criticised ;  they  say  'ds  vulgar  brick  work^ 
A  mimic  manufactory  of  floor  cloth. 
'  One  of  the  morning  papers  wished  that  front 
Cemented,  like  the  front  in  Brydges<^treet ! 
As  it  now  looks,  they  csAl  it  Wyatt's  Mermaid, 
A  handsome  woman  with  a  fish's  tail." 

The  conclusion  is  indeed  ^^  to  the  life :'' 

^'  Amid  the  freaks  that  modem  fashion  sanctions^ 
It  grieves  me  much  to  see  live  animals 
Brought  on  the  stage.    Grimaldi  has  his  rabbit, 
I^urcnt  his  cat,  and  Bradbury  his  pig ; 
Fie  on  such  tricks !  Johnson,  the  machinist 
Of  former  Drury,  imitated  life 
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Quite  to  the  life.    The  elephant  in  Blue  Beard, 
Stufled  by  his  hand,  wound  round  hU  lithe  proboscis 
As  spruce  as  he  who  roared  in  Padmanaba. 

'^  Naught  born  on  earth  should  die.    On  hackney  stands 
I  reverence  the  coachman  who  cries  *  Gee,' 
And  spares  the  lash.     When  I  behold  a  spider 
Prey  on  a  fly,  a  magpie  on  a  worm. 
Or  view  a  butcher  with  horn-handled  knife, 
Slaugliter  a  tender  lamb  as  dead  as  muiton, 
Indeed,  indeed,  r*n  very,  veiy  sick  I 

lExit  haatily.y* 

Drury  Lane  Hustings,"  by  "  A  Pic  Nic  Poet,"  is  a  song 
ery  little  merit ;  and  who  is  the  author  intended  we  are 
>rant. 

Architectural  Atoms,"  by  Dr.  Busby,  contain  an  imitation 
m  inedited  work;  and,  not  having  attended  the  Doctor's 
tations,  we  have  no  means  of  appreciating  the  similarity : 
we  perceive  a  strong  likeness  of  Dr.  Darwin  in  several  pas- 
is,  whether  that  resemblance  be  intentional  or  accidental* 
laps,  indeed,  the  imitation  may  iili  two  birds  with  dnc 
e  ;  and  that  this  must  often  be  the  case,  a  very  superficial 
laintance  with  modem  poetry  will  sufficiently  evince. 
D  can  precisely  distinguish  between  some  compositions  of 
creon  Moore,  Lord  Strangford,  and  Mr.  Spencer  ?  Who 
:tly  knows  where  Wordsworth's  childishness  ends,  and 
Lhey's  puerility  begins  ?  Who  can  indisputably  mark  the 
of  circumvallation,  which  shuts  out  Scott  in  his  feebler 
lents  from  Constance  of  Castile,*  from  the  Minstrels  of 
e,f  from  Konce valles,  ^  from  Wallace,  §  from  Christina  1 1| 

''  fades  non  omnibus  una 

"  Nee  diversa  tamen^  quaiis  decet  esse  sororum.^^ 

The  Theatrical  Alarm  Bell,"  by  the  editor  of  the  Mom- 
Post,  exhibits  some  good  burlesque  on  outrageous  loyalty ; 
on  that  irrational  idea  which  seems  to  engross  the  minds 

0  many  party-men,  that  those  who  oppose  them  must 
ssarily  be  wicked  as  well  as  foolish. 

An  Address  without  a  Phsnix,  by  S.  T.  P."  compared 
.  what  is  said  [about  the  introduction  of  a  Phoenix  into 
compositions]  in  the  preface,  seems  to  have  been  written 
le  author,  or  some  of  his  friends.  It  is  evidently  serious, 
perhaps  as  evidently  shows  the  truth  of  the  old  saying, 

1  omnia  possumus  omnes*'^  The  humour  of  S.  T.  P.,  we 
greatly  inclined  to  think,  exceeds  his  gravit}'.     However 

By  Soihebv.  \  Anonrnioui.  t  By  F.  T.  Balfoar. 

Bj  MiM  H'olford.  fl  By  Min  Mitford. 
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this  may  be,  the  address  in  question,  if  it  must  have  a  model, 
resembles  a  cento  from  Pope,  and  our  other  genuine  poets, 
more  than  any  modem  original.  ^  Up  leapM  the  Muses," 
indeed,  is  too  close  and  literal  a  translation  of  the  mptfo-uf  of 
Homer.  ^^  Up  rose  the  King  of  men  with  9peed^^  has  more 
dignity. 

The  succeeding  addresses,  by  Momus  Medlar,  Esq.^  are 
very  inferior  to  the  imitations.  There  is  little  human  merit  in  a 
mere  horselaugh ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  be  so  ^^  stubborn 
as  to  resist  all  tendency  to  laughter,"  (according  to  Johnson's 
charge  against  Swift,)  when  we  read  such  a  chorus  as  the  fol- 
lowing, in  the  burlesque  on  the  play  of  The  Stranger^  who  is 
introduced 

"  With  his  sentimcntalibus  lachrymae  roar  'em, 
And  pathos  and  bathos  delightful  to  see, 
And  chop  and  change  ribs  a- la-mode  Germanorum» 
And  high  diddle  ho  diddle,  pop  tweedle  dee." 

"  The  Theatre,"  by  the  Rev.  G.  Crabbe,does  ample  justic  ^ 
to  the  subject  and  the  author.  It  contains  some  line^- 
indeed,  which  again  remind  us  of  Dr.  Darwin  instead  of  thei 
supposed  writer :  but  the  stor}'  of  the  loss  of  Pat  Jennings's  hat^ 
which  drops  from  the  upper  into  the  lower  gallery,  for  plai^^ 
vulgar  flatness  of  idea  and  expression,  is  ijnequalled  even  b)^ 
the  choicest  specimens  in  the  ^^  Borough,"  or  the  ^*  Tales. 
Why  will  an  author,  who  abounds  in  beautiful  passages,  volun 
tarily  degrade  his  poetical  character,  by  a  false  estimate  of  th 
merit  of  being  quite  homespun  and  natural^  or  by  the  mostf 
culpable  carelesness  of  style  f— either,  in  short,  by  some  *= 
absurd  theory,  or  by  the  idlest  practice  ?  Why  destroy  all  the=^ 
delusion,  all  the  beau  ideal  of  poetry,  by  mixing  with  some  ofS 
its  most  charming  efforts  such  a  tame  tissue  of  low  thoughts'^ 
and  prosaic  expressions  i  Why  be  content  to  lose  the  world  J 
for  a  poor-house  ? 

*<  Pat  Jennings  in  the  upper  gallery  sat, 
But  leaning  forward,  Jennings  lost  his  hat ; 
Down  from  the  gallery  the  beaver  flew, 
And  spumed  the  one,  to  settle  in  the  two. 
How  shall  he  act  ?  Pay  at  the  gallery  door 
Two  shillings  for  what  cost  when  new  but  four  ? 
Now,  while  his  fears  anticipate  a  thief, 
John  Mullins  whispers,  take  my  handkerchief. 
Thank  you,  cries  Pat,  but  one  won't  make  a  line ; 
Take  mine,  cried  Wilson,  and,  cried  Stokes,  take  mine. 

*  From  this  nom  de  j^nerrf,  we  conclude  one  or  both  of  these  aothon  to  hiTc 
wriuenthRt  great  dramatic  work,  entitled  "The  Highgatc  Tunnel,*'  and  lonie 
others  of  a  similar  nature. 
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A  motley  cable  soon  Pat  Jennings  ties. 
Where  Spitalfields  with  real  India  viesi 
Like  Iris'  bow,  down  darts  the  painted  hue, 
Starred,  striped  and  spotted,  yellow,  red,  and  blue 
Old  calico,  torn  silk,  and  muslin  new; 
George  Green  below,  with  palpitating  hand, 
Loops  the  last  'kerchief  to  the  beaver's  band; 
Up  soars  the  prize  ;  the  youth,  with  joy  unfeigned, 
Regained  the  felt,  and  felt  what  he  regained, 
While  to  the  applauding  galleries  grateful  Pat, 
Mude  a  low  bow,  and  touched  the  ransomed  hat.'* 

The  concluding  example  of  wanton  humour  (if  it  can  so 
be  called)  is  attributed  to  G.  Colman  the  Younger :  but 
**  Punch's  Apotheosis"  is  very  unworthy  of  that  humorist,  ex- 
cepting in  his  idlest  and  worst  manner.  It  is,  therefore,  much 
more  appropriately  given  to  Mr.  T.  H.  (we  presume,  Mr. 
Theodore  Hook,)  in  the  second  edition  of  the  '*  Rejected 
Addresses:'' — this,  probably,  was  suggested  by  the  alteration 
of  the  hero  in  the  Dunciad. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  this  pleasing  publication ;  which 
may  not  only  be  said  to  have  increased  *^  the  stock  of  harmless 
gayety,"  but  which,  if  rightly  taken,  is  capable  of  producing  a 
serious  improvement  in  our  literature.  Yet  we  are  not  san- 
guine as  to  its  effecting  any  part  of  what  it  ought  to  effect; 
because  we  fear  that  the  self-love  of  authorship  will  scarcely 
suffer  even  the  poet,  whose  bad  taste  has  received  the  best- 
tempered  admonition  in  this  burlesque,  to  profit  by  the  hint, 
and,  ^^  flinging  away  the  worser  part"  of  himself, 

**  To  live  more  nobly  with  the  purer  half." 

A  publication  which  professes  to  supply  us  with  some  of  the 
real  Rejected  Addresses  has  just  appeared. 


Chronological  Retrospect;  or^  Memoirs  of  ilie  Principal  events  of 
the  Maiionnnedan  History ^  from  the  death  of  the  Arabian  Le- 
gislator to  the  Accession  of  tlie  Emperor  Akbavj  and  the  Esta- 
blishment  of  the  Moghul  Empire  in  Hiniastan.  From  ori- 
ginal Persian  Authorities.  By  Major  David  Price,  of  the 
East-India  Company's  service.  In  three  Volumes  4to.  Vol.  I* 
London,  1811. 

[From  the  British  Review,  for  Mareh,  181^] 

It  has  been  the  usage  of  the  more  recently  established 
periodical  vehicles  of  criticism,  of  which  we  have  frequently 
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availed  ourselves,  to  consider  subjects  rather  than  works: 
using  the  latter,  or  even  their  titles  only,  as  a  coDvenience  for 
the  introduction  of  essays  on  the  former.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  in  the  hands  of  an  original 
thinker  may  often  be  productive  of  advantage  to  the  public 
when  attended  by  judgment  and  discretion,  although,  in  the 
instance  of  the  work  before  us,  we  feel  disposed  to  discuss  its 
merits  rather  than  its  comprehensive  subject ;  but  giving  no 
pledge  that  we  shall  not  avail  ourselves  to  a  certain  extent  of 
the  latitude  allowed  us,  and  stretch  our  view  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  book  itself. 

Not,  however,  that  we  shall  attempt  any  regular  intro- 
duction  or  analysis  of  this  compendium  of  Mahommedan 
history.  Such  an  attempt  would  lead  us  into  a  retrospect 
much  beyond  our  limits ;  and  would  demand  a  research  which, 
though  fully  aware  of  its  importance,  we  are  not  equally  con- 
vinced of  our  ability  to  prosecute  in  a  profitable  or  satisfactory 
manner. 

It  ought  not,  in  reason,  to  be  always  expected  that  the  con** 
ductors  of  a  critiwi  1  journal  can  be  so  fully  competent  to  thc^ 
elucidation  of  every  topic  as  the  authors  themselves,  whtp 
select  such  topics  for  their  peculiar  investigation.     This  is  &. 
concession  that  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  yet  mad& 
by  any  of  our  predecessors,  or  competitors,  or  coadjutors,  or 
whatever  term  may  suit  them  best ;  and  we  therefore  trustr 
that  we  shall  be  allowed  the  whole  merit  of  the  originality,  as 
well  as  of  the  modesty— -and  it  is  not  aflfected-^of  the  con- 
cession.    We  feel  no  self-abasement  in  admitting,  for  instance, 
that  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  is  more  competent  to 
the  task  of  introducing  his  histor}'  by  a  preliminary  discourse 
than  we  are  of  doing  it  for  him.     He  evidently  has  devoted 
very  respectable  talents,  and  many  patient  and  toilsome  years 
to  the  development  of  his  subject,  or,  as  the  language  of  his 
authorities  would  more  poetically  express  it,  to  fathoming 
the  ocean  of  oriental  literature,  and  collecting  the  scattered 
pearls  that  he  has  here  strung  on  the  thread  of  history.    That 
he  has  done  so  much  demands  our  acknowledgments.     Still 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  has  not  done  something  more. 
We  think  that  he  has  introduced  his  subject  too  abruptly,  and 
wish  that  he  had  devoted  a  few  pages  to  its  previous  discus- 
sion.      The  value  of  Sale's  excellent  translation  of  the  Koran 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  his  preliminary  discourse.     The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  history  of  Charles  V.     And  a  preface  of 
a  similar  nature  to  Major  Price's  Retrospect  would  have  re- 
medie'l  the  evident  abruptness  of  the  present  introduction. 
His  object  is,  moreover,  farther  removed  from  the  ordinary 
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course  of  reading  and  reflection,  than  that  of  either  of  the 
nrorks  alluded  to;  and  he  will,  we  think,  see  the  reasonable- 
ness of  our  remark. 

We  shall,  therefore,  plainly  suggest  to  him,  as  the  comple« 
Lion  of  his  work  is  still  prospective,  the  expediency  of  a  few 
preliminary  pages,  explaining  the  theological  and  political 
state  of  the  countries  that  first  embraced  Islam,  or  were  over- 
whelmed by  its  ferocious  champions.  Such  a  chapter  might 
be  still  constructed  as  a  preface  to  the  first  volume,  which  is 
evidently  its  most  appropriate  place  ;  and  if  given  even  with 
the  last  would  easily  arrange  itself  with  the  work.  A  map  in 
outline  of  the  extended  theatre  on  which  his  tragedians  acted, 
would  afford  great  additional  facilities  towards  a  connected 
view  of  the  author's  diversified  and  intricate  drama.  Wc  are 
further  induced  to  suggest  a  specification  more  at  length  of 
the  authorities  from  which  the  facts  detailed  in  this  work  are 
taken.  There  is,  indeed,  a  notice  of  this  in  every  page,  so 
far  as  regards  the  title  of  the  works  so  laid  under  contribution; 
but  we  rather  wish  for  a  catalogue  raisonnee  of  those  original 
authorities. 

The  ''  Retrospect  of  Mahommedan  History"  is  intended 
to  be  comprised  in  three  volumes ;  of  which  the  first  only 
has  yet  reached  us,  commencing  with  the  8th  year,  and  con- 
cluding with  the  subversion  of  the  house  of  Ommeyah,  in  the 
132d  of  the  Hejra,  or  A.  D.  750.  The  second  volume  will 
commence,  as  we  are  told  in  the  preface  to  this, 

"  With  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  and  terminate  with 
the  death  of  Sultan  Ahmed  Jull^Ieir  the  Eyickhaunian,  in  the  812th 
year  of  the  Hcjra;  and  the  third  volume  will  commence  with 
the  early  history  of  the  Tcheghatayan  branch  of  the  descendants  of 
Jengueizi  the  immediate  ancestors  of  Teymdr,  and  close  with  the 
accession  of  Akbur,  in  the  963d  year  of  the  same  %ra,  the  1556th 
of  Christ ;  each  distinctly  comprising  within  itself  a  separate  por- 
tion of  oriental  history,  and  all  together  embracing  a  period  littje 
short  of  ten  centuries."     P.  vii. 

The  researches  of  the  author  have  been  directed,  and  his 
Dbject  in  general  confined,  to  trace  within  this  portion  of  time 

^^  The  progress  of  Mahommedan  grandeur,  as  it  shifted  its  posi- 
lion  from  its  parent  seat  of  Medcinah,  first  to  KQfah,  and  next  to 
Lhe  envied  and  luxuriant  region  of  Damascus ;  thence  to  Baghdad 
and  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  ;  to  Tcbreiz  or  Tuuris,  Sfiltauniah,  and 
Herat;  and  ultimately  to  the  Indus  and  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
The  scene  of  these  transactions  which  he  has  attempted  to  deli- 
neate, will  accordingly  be  laid,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  regions  ex- 
tending from  the  river  Oxus  to  the  Peninsula  of  Arabia,  and  from 
the  Ganges  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.**    P.  iv. 
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It  is  impracticable  to  give,  within  an  ordinary  comiMi^ 
any  satisfactory  analysis  of  a  work  superabounding  in  iiid- 
dents,  and  in  such  a  variety  of  transitions.  We  shall,  theit« 
fore,  content  ourselves  with  oiTering  some  extracts  as  fair  t|»^ 
cimens  of  its  style,  and  such  remarks  as  the  aubjecta  ini^ 
suggest. 

The  opening  of  the  work  aflfords  a  favourable  specimen  of 
the  correctness  of  the  author  in  points  more  important  dm 
that  of  mere  talent. 


<'  That  there  existed  in  the  genius  of  Mahommedanism 
thing  calculated  to  inspire  the  most  powerful  energies  and  eze^ 
tions,  has  been  too  widely  and  fearfully  exemplified  in  the  iinp^ 
ralleled  successes  of  its  votaries,  to  be  now  made  a  question.    But 
without  conceding  too  far  to  the  opinions  of  some  very  distinguiahid 
modern  authorities  on  the  subject,  there  are,  in  the  experience  of 
succeeding  ages,  sufficient  grounds  for  the  belief,  that  its  early  ni 
rapid  advancement  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  an  equal  dej^ree,  to  tis 
degenerate  spirit  of  its  opposers,  and  to  the  already  corrupted  stalS 
of  Christianity  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.     If,  indeed,  tbe    I 
gospel  of  peace  and  benevolence,  delivered  in  spotless  purity  fayt   \ 
mild   Redeemer  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind,  bA 
even  at  that  period,  through  human  folly  and  depravity,  suffered! 
deplorable  perversion ;  if  the  minds  of  men  were  become  alneadf 
unhinged  and  embittered  by  acrimonious  controversies,  by  impioQi^ 
unavailing,  and  contradictory  attempts  to  analyze  those  mysterioai 
properties  of  the   Divine  nature,  so  far  beyond  the  scope  of  tlw 
human  faculties  to  comprehend ;  if  the  sole  object  of  pure  and 
rational  devotion  had  been  in  a  manner  lost  sight  of,  through  the    « 
degrading  substitution  of  image  worship  ;  '  through  the  cloud  of  A 
martyrs,  saints,  and  angels,  interposed  before  the  throne  of  Omni*  '* 
potence  ;'  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  inference,  that  in  tho    ' 
state  of  ignorance  which  then  generally  pervaded  the  mass  of  so- 
ciety, the  world  was  sufficiently  predisposed  to  embrace  any  cbaoge 
or  innovation  that  might  be  recommended  for  its  adopuon,  under    I 
the    influence   of   superior    talents,  and  a    plausible  exterior  of 
sanctity.    The  surprise  will  therefore  cease,  that,  with  endowments 
of  no  ordinary  stamp,  and  with  the  united  aid  of  fraud  and  violencCf 
the  self-commissioned  and  aspiring  legislator  of  the  Arabs  shooU 
have  succeeded  in  engrafting  on  the  minds  of  his  uninformed,  but 
ardent  countiymen,  together  with   the  sublime  and  eternal  troth 
that '  there  is  only  one  Gorl,'  an  acquiescence  at  leasts  if  not  a  be- 
lief,  in  the  unconnected  rhapsodies  of  the  Koran  ;  and  in  the  fiction 
necessary,  perhaps,  to  the  establishment  of  his  doctrines,  and  not 
less  to  his  views  of  ambition,  that  he  was  the  apostle  of  God.**   P.  3. 

The  account  of  the  death  of  M ahommed,  \yith  which  the 
first  chapter  terminates,  exhibits  an  instance  of  the  easy  faith 
of  the  early  bigots  to  the  even  then  widely  spread  doctrines  of 
Islam.    It  exhibits,  also,  some  lines  of  the  genius  of  that 
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faith,  and  a  specimen,  though  no  favourable  one,  of  the  style 
of  the  Rouzet  as  Suffa,  whence  the  relation  is  taken.  Wc 
shall  extract  a  portion  of  it,  regretting  our  inability  to  include 
the  interesting  prelude  to  the  exit  from  this  mortal  stage  of 
the  extraordinary  person  adverted  to* 

*^  In  concluding  the  subject  with  a  statement  almost  too  prepos- 
terous for  the  digestion  of  the  grossest  credulity,  we  can  oiTcr  no 
apology  but  that  it  is  throughout  closely  copied  from  the  sense  of 
the  original.  When  Azrail,  the  angel  of  death,  after  much  preli- 
minary ceremony,  had  at  last  obtained  admission  to  the  chamber  of 
the  prophet,  he  introduced  himself  with  the  customary  salutation 
of  the  country ;  and  conveyed  to  him,  furthermore,  an  all  hail  I 
from  that  Almighty  Being  whose  decrees  he  was  appointed  to  exe« 
cute ;  professing,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  enjoined  not  to 
interfere  with  the  soul  of  God's  prophet,  without  an  entire  acqui- 
escence on  his  part.  Mahommcd  entreated  that  he  would  suspend 
the  execution  of  his  dreadful  office  until  the  angel  Gabriel  should 
appear.  At  that  instant  the  mandate  of  eternal  beneficence  reached 
the  prince  who  rules  over  the  powers  of  darkness,  to  extinguish 
the  flames  of  hell,  while  the  ministers  of  destiny  were  conveying 
the  pure  spirit  of  the  favourite  of  Omnipotence  to  the  mansions  of 
immortality.  The  never-fading  virgins  of  paradise ;  the  ministering 
angels ;  the  heavenly  choirs  ;  the  glorious  inmates  of  interminable 
bliss,  arrayed  in  all  their  brightest  splendour,  all  unfolded  in  count- 
less  myriads  to  celebrate  the  approach  of  Mahommed.  Charged 
with  intelligence  so  full  of  bliss  and  consolation,  the  archangel, 
yet  sorrowing  for  tlic  miseries  of  humanity,  approached  the  cham- 
ber of  his  expiring  friend,  who  complained  in  mild  remonstrance 
of  his  cruel  dereliction  at  a  crisis  to  him  so  awful.  Gabriel,  in 
reply,  offered  to  console,  and  congratulate  him  at  the  same  time^ 
on  those  glorious  preparations,  in  which  the  whole  host  of  heaven 
were  employed  for  his  reception  into  the  realms  of  bliss.  The 
prophet,  with  that  cold  indifrei*ence  which  sometimes  maiks  tho 
hour  of  death,  observed,  that  so  far  every  thing  accorded  with  his 
wishes;  yet  there  was  some  circumstance  farther  required 
to  afford  him  that  delight  of  soul  which  he  still  panted  to  expe- 
rience. The  archangel  then  added,  that  the  enjoyments  of 
heaven  were  closed  against  the  prophets  and  saints,  his  predeces- 
sors, until  that  happy  period  when  he  and  his  faithful  followers 
should  make  their  entrance.  Mahommed  still  professed  that  there 
was  something  undescribed,  without  which  his  happiness  must 
continue  imperfect  and  incomplete.  Gabriel,  with  ap  indulgence 
truly  ethereal  for  this  unquenchable  thirst  after  happiness  in  ^a 
mere  mortal,  concluded  the  catalogue  of  glories  which  awaited 
him,  by  farther  announcing,  that  whilst  his  Creator  thus  chose  to 
signalize  him  with  marks  of  his  divine  bounty,  so  transcendent,  so 
far  surpassing  the  lot  of  all  preceding  prophets,  to  his  portion  was 
added  the  fountain  of  immortality,  in  a  station  of  the  roost  exalted 
,      glory.    And,  last  of  all,  to  him  was  assigned  the  noblest  privilege, 
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the  richest  meed  of  benevolence ;  that  of  interceding  before  the 
mercy  seat  of  Omnipotence,  in  behalf  of  those  who  believed  ia 
him  ;  so  that,  on  the  fearful  day  of  judgment,  so  vast  would  be  the 
multitude  of  his  followers  received  to  mercy  through  his  sole 
mediation,  that  he  should  not  fail  to  participate,  to  a  transcendent 
degree,  in  that  pure  and  ineffable  delight,  of  which  immortal  s]^ 
rit^  alone  are  capable  of  the  enjoyment."  '^  Then,*'  said  Ma- 
hommed,  ''  my  soul  is  satisfied,  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  light." 

'^  He  now  addressed  himself  to  the  angel  of  death,  desiring  hiro 
to  approach,  and  no  longer  delay  the  execution  of  that  office  which 
he  was  destined  to  discharge.  The  grasp  of  dissolution  imme- 
diately seized  the  springs  of  life.  The  rapid  changes  in  the  pro- 
phet's countenance  bespoke  that  the  agonies  of  death  were  upon 
him.  At  the  same  time,  in  a  basin  of  cold  water  placed  beside 
him,  he  dipped  his  hands,  and  with  one  and  the  other,  by  tums» 
wiped  off  the  large  drops  of  perspiration  which  incessantly  be- 
dewed his  forehead;  until  his  pure  spirit  finally  forsook  its  vile 
and  fi*aii  enclosure.  In  his  last  agonies  he  is  said^  fixing  his  eyes 
on  the  roof  of  the  chamber,  to  have  raised  his  hand  and  exclaimed, 
*  Ah  !  my  companion,  I  attend  thee  to  the  realms  above.'  And 
gradually  dropping  his  hand,  thus  quietly  expired.^' 

^'  Such,"  adds  the  translator,  "  is  the  colouring  with  which  bis 
disciples  have  thought  fit  to  delineate  the  exit  of  their  master. 
We,  who  are,  however,  neither  compelled  nor  disposed  to  believe 
the  correctness  of  the  design,  may  be  permitted,  with  greater 
brevity  and  in  plainer  language,  to  state  that  on  Monday  the  I3th 
of  the  first  Habbeia,  of  the  eleventh  year  of  the  *Hejra,  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  twenty-third  of  his  pretended  mis- 
sion, the  prophet  of  the  Arabs  condescended  to  accompany  the 
angel  of  death,  to  account  for  his  multiplied  impostures,  before  the 
tribunal  of  eternal  truth."     P.  18. 

Many  features  of  character  in  Mahommed  and  the  irapoF' 
tant  persons  who  succeeded  him  in  the  Imamet  and  Khelifct^ 
(the   pontifical  and  civil  supremacy,)  tend  to  exhibit   thexm 
more  familiarly  to  our  perceptions  in  this  than  in  any  earlier^ 
work.     But  it  is  highly  necessary,  in  consulting  eastern  author 
rities,   to  keep  in   mind  the   sectarian  bias  of   the  writers.^ 
Ardent  in  their  zeal,  and  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  a  warm^ 
and  poetical  imagination,  the  historians  of  India,  Persia,  and^ 

•  Corresponding  with  the  6th  of  June,  632,  A.  D.     But  some  eastern  hittoriei- 
rt-eord  this  event  to  have  Ukeii  place  ten  days  earh'cr  than  the  date  here  assij^aed  to- 
k  by  the  author  of  the  Houzct  ai  Suffa.     An  anomaly  to  be  accounted  for  in  this 
instance,  probably,  by  some  difl'erencc  in  lunar  and  solar  reckonings,  or  some  cor— 
reciions    of  time.       But   among   all   the   inaccuracies  in    which   eastern  writings 
•bouni],  no  one  is  more  striking  than  those  on  poinU  of  chronology.    'J'hc  Hejra^ 
our  readers  will  recollect,  is  the  Mahorameilan  era ;  marking  ihe  fiffht,  which  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  of  the  impost'ir  from  Mekka  to  Metteinah,  A.  D.  §22. 
Tins  era  was  not,  however,  adopted   by  tlie  Mahommedans,  until  seventeen  year* 
•Oer  the  event,  when  the  Khalif  Omar  established  it.      I'he  Mahommedans  reckon 
by  lunar  time;   their  roonUis  being  alternately  of  thirty  and  twentv-nine  days; 
Uurty-two  Innar  yean,  and  thirUen  days,  or  nearly,  make  thirty -one  soUu*  years. 
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Arabia,  are  rarely  restrained  within  (he  bounds  of  modera- 
tion^  either  in  their  censures  or  their  praise ;  and^  no  small 
share  of  discernment  is  requisite  in  a  collator  of  their  annals, 
in  apportionmg  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  their  hyperbolical 
delineations  both  of  character  and  fact.  In  this,  as  well  as  in 
reconciling  contradictions  and  discrepancies,  we  think  Major 
Price  has  been  successful  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Future 
writers  and  students  on  subjects  connected  with  the  origin  and 
progress  of  Mahommedanism,  will,  in  their  profitable  con« 
sultation  of  this  laborious  work,  find  their  researches  much 
facilitated  by  the  absence  of  the  mass  of  rubbish  which  this 
author  has  rejected. 

Although  the  early  annals  of  Islam  are,  in  their  most  stri- 
king feature,  little  else  than  a  catalogue  of  atrocities,  perpe- 
trated by  the  cold  calculating  hand  of  the  ruthless  propagators 
of  this  dire  scourge,  it  is  still  certain  that  the  breast  of  Ma- 
hommed  was  sometimes  animated  by  mild  and  generous  feel- 
ings. And  his  immediate  successors  are  admitted,  even  by 
writers  of  a  different  sect,  to  have  set  high  examples  of  mi^y 
of  the  virtues  that  are  most  ennobling  to  man.  Respecting 
Mahommed  we  will  extract  a  passage  or  two  in  which  this 
variety  of  dispositions  will  appear  ;  and,  if  we  can  find  room, 
will  also  give  others  elucidatory  of  the  character  of  the  four 
illustrious  Khalifs  who  succeeded  him,  viz.  Abu  Bekr, 
Omar,  Othman,  and  Ally. 

A  herald  of  the  prophet  was  put  to  death  by  the  people  of 
Syria;  and  the  circumstance  is  particularly  recorded  by  the 
oriental  historians,  as  the  only  instance  of  such  suffering  in 
any  of  his  messengers.  Syria  had  been  recently  recovered 
from  the  Persians  by  the  Greek  Emperor  Heraclius,  called 
Herkal  by  eastern  writers ;  and  it  was  against  this  devoted 
prince  (who,  it  may  be  amusing  to  notice  by  the  way,  is  de- 
scribed by  them,  though  without  any  perceptible  authority  or 
probability,  to  have  become  an  early  convert  to  "  the  faith^) 
that  the  wrath  of  its  ferocious  champions  was  about  to  be 
directed.  The  expedition  to  avenge  this  insult  was  the  first 
undertaken  by  them  beyond  the  confines  of  Arabia.  In  his 
valedictory  address  to  the  troops,  Mahommed  is  said  to  have 

^  Enjoined  them  in  their  exertions  in  what  he  was  pleased  to  de- 
nominate the  cause  of  the  Most  High,  and  in  avenging  the  injury 
which  he  had  sustained  from  their  enemies  the  people  of  Syria,  to 
forbear  molesting  the  harmless  sectaries  of  domestic  seclusion ;  to 
spare  the  weaker  sex,  the  infant  at  the  breast,  and  the  aged  already 
hastening  from  this  scene  of  mortality ;  to  abstain  from  demolishing 
the  dwellings  of  the  unresisting  inhabitants,  and  from  the  destruc- 
tion or  muiiladon  of  any  species  of  fruit-tree  \  particularly  of  tha 
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palnii  8o  necessary  to  the  sustenance  of  men  and  animals  residtag 
under  the  influence  of  a  burning  sun.''    P.  3. 

This  was  in  the  early  stage  of  his  career.  In  the  latest,  on 
his  death-bed,  at  the  moment  that  a  man's  character  is  mott 
truly  seen,  one  of  his  injunctions  to  his  attendant  adherents 
was'  *^  to  extirpate  from  the  Arabian  peninsula  the  errors  of 
polytheism,  and  those  impious  doctrines  which  presumed  to 
assign  associates,  or  rather  rivals  in  glory,  to  the  Creator  of 
the  universe*"  An  injunction  to' *^  extirpate  an  error*'  wss 
readily  understood  in  the  Arabian  dialectics  of  that  day; 
their  practical  polemics  soon  furnished  them  with  arguments 
all-potent  to  silence  the  opposition  of  their  heretical  antago- 
nists* 

In  a  desperate  conflict  that  took  place  near  Mutah,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  insult  offered  to  Mahommed,  as  already  no- 
ticed, in  the  person  of  his  messenger,  the  emperor  Heraclius 
is  said  to  have  lost  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  Syrian  and 
Roman  troops,  who  shamefully  abandoned  the  field  to  an 
almost  incredible  disparity  of  numbers ;  having  been  opposed 
by  only  three  thousand  ot  those  ^^  bold  and  energetic  enthu- 
siasts, in  whose  hearts  the  fear  of  death  had  been  in  a  great 
measure  obliterated  by  the  prospective  glories  and  rewards  of 
martyrdom." 

In  elucidation  of  the  following  extract  referring  to  the  bat- 
tle, it  may  be  necessary  to  premise  that 

<'  Zcid,  the  general  of  the  Moslems,  boldly  advancing  the  standard 
of  Mahommed,  was  among  the  first  that  fell.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  post  of  danger  and  command  by  JaufTer,  the  son  of  AbOt^- 
leb,  the  prophet's  cousin,  and  the  brother  of  his  favourite  son-in- 
law  and  earliest  proselyte  (Ally).  This  brave  chief  having  lost 
both  his  arms,  and  continuing  notwithstanding  to  bear  the  sacred 
standard  in  his  bosom,  also  fell  covered  with  wounds.^* 

*^  On  this  occasion,  we  are  seriously  told  by  the  Mahommedan 
writers,  that  Providence  interposed  to  annihilate  the  distance  be- 
tween Mutah  and  Medeinah,  in  order  to  bring  the  occurrences  of 
the  field  of  battle  under  the  immediate  view  of  tlie  prophet.     In 
other  words,  on  a  curtain  or  sheet  which  he  caused  to  be  extended 
before  him,  Mahommed  pretended  to  observe  the  progress  of  thd 
action,  the  casualties  of  which  he  recited,  in  the  order  in  which 
they_  occurred,  to  his  companions  on  the  spot,  three  days  before 
any  intelligence  of  the  victory  was  supposed  to  have  reached  Me- 
deinah.     The  exertions  of  Khaled  were  considered  as  so  &r  sur- 
passing the  ordinary  energies  of  human  prowess,  that  he  received 
from  the  prophet  the  appellation  of  Seyf  UUah,  or  Sword  of  Crodf 
which  he  ever  afterwards  retained.    And  to  console  the  afilicted 
relatives  of  his  kinsman  Jauffer,  he  represented  that,  in  Paradisei, 
in  exchange  for  the  arms  he  had  lost,  he  had  been  furnished  with 
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R  pair  of  wings,  resplendent  with  the  blushing  glories  of  the  Fuby, 
and  with  which  he  was  become  the  inseparable  companion  of  the 
RTchangel  Gabriel,  in  his  volitations  through  the  regions  of  eternal 
bliss.  Hence,  in  the  catalogue  of  martyrs,  he  has  been  denomina- 
ted JaufTer  teyaur,  the  winged  JaufTer.  But  it  would  be  endless  to 
mumerate  the  fictions  imposed  by  this  extraordinary  man  on  the 
predulity  of  his  followers."    P.  5. 

The  progress  of  this  campaign  is  detailed  in  an  interesting 
and  pleasing  style.  Its  successful  result,  with  other  instiga- 
&OUS,  urged  Mahommed  to  a  second  enterprise,  notwith* 
itanding  a  season  of  scarcity,  in  the  same  quarter* 

^^  The  prophet  was  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  his  resolution  by 
any  consideration,  and  he  accordingly  summoned  his  associates  to 
lid  him  in  the  equipment  of  the  expedition,  and  in  the  relief  of 
those  distresses  under  which  the  poorer  orders  of  their  fellow  citi- 
tens  were  then  suffering.  The  meek  and  unassuming  Abti  Bukker 
let  the  example  of  liberality,  by  consigning  the  whole  of  his  pro* 
perty  to  support  the  expedition;  Omar  contributed  tl^e  mcuety 
of  his  possessions ;  and  Othman  gave  three  hundred  camels  com- 
pletely equipped,  and  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Others  subscribed 
ID  proportion,  and  not  a  few  of  the  women  made  a  sacrifice  of 
their  jewels,  to  bear  a  part  in  the  expenses  of  the  war."    P.  7. 

It  is  not  disagreeable  to  record  these  instances  of  generous 
patriotism,  however  ill-directed  the  views  they  were  intended 
to  promote.  Mahommed  was  thus  enabled  to  equip  a  very 
formidable  force,  with  which  he  marched  from  Medeinah 
towards  the  Syrian  frontier:  but  he  was  destined  at  the 
very  outset  to  experience  the  most  mortifying  defection 
among  his  followers :  his  friends  the  Jews  were  among  the 
foremost  to  set  the  example. 

^  To  their  crafty  insinuations,"  wc  are  informed  in  a  preceding 
page,  '^  this  second  enterprise  has  been  ascribed.  They  urged  him 
to  the  conquest  of  Syria  as  an  argument  of  the  truth  of  his  divine 
BUssion,  which  could  not,  they  said,  be  more  powerfully  evinced 
than  by  its  manifestation  in  the  peculiar  land  of  prophecy,  and  the 
destined  scene  on  which  were  to  be  displayed  the  awful  terrors  of 
Baal  judgment."    P.  6. 

Hence,  perhaps,  may  be  discovered  one,  and  an  early  cause^ 
of  the  bitter  enmity  that  Mahommed  uniformly  exhibited 
against  the  unhappy  Israelites. 

The  succeeding  stages  furnished  him  with  a  recurrence  of 
the  same  mortifications  ;  his  troops,  ill  seconding  the  patriotic 
zeal  manifested  by  the  citizens  of  Medeinah,  abandoned  him 
in  whole  divisions.  This  he  affected  to  maJcc  light  of>  with 
an  observation  that  strongly  ezUbits  his  aptitude  and  prompt- 
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nc8s  in  resource. — ^^  Had  there,"  said  he,  ^  been  but  a  pardck 
of  virtue  in  the  composition  of  these  wretched  deserters,  thdr 
destiny  would  unquestionably  have  led  them  to  shgre  in  my 
fortunes."     P.  8. 

Among  the  earliest  and  most  virtuous  of  the  converts  and 
adherents  of  Mahommed,  is  to  be  named  the  venerated  Aba 
Bekr,  his  father-in-law,  and  immediate  successor  in  tlie 
supremacy  both  pontifical  and  civil.  The  interesting  events  of 
his  reign  are  comprised  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Retror 
spect,  towards  the  conclusion  of  which  the  following  pas- 
sages occur  descriptive  of  his  character  and  latter  hours. 

^^After  thus   providing,    to  the  best   of  his  judgment,  for  the 

Srosperity  and  repose  of  his  government,  Abd  Bukker  devoted  the 
eeting  remains  of  life  to  considerations  of  a  more  domestic  ni"* 
ture.  Meek  and  modest,  pious  and  humble  beyond  his  cotempo* 
rarics,  the  first  of  the  successors  of  Mahommed,  in  his  vest  of  woolleDi 
had  but  few  private  arrangements  to  embarrass  his  last  moments. 
He  only  requested  that  his  daughter  Ayaishah  would  be  respoiH 
sible  for  the  payment  of  the  very  trifling  debt  of  a  few  dirfaemii 
which  he  expressed  his  anxiety  to  discharge.  He  then  desired  that 
when  the  awful  event  should  have  taken  place,  from  which  no  ere* 
ated  being  was  exempted,  his  body  should  be  conveyed  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  prophet's  sepulchre ;  and  if  his  hope  to  be  laid  by  the 
side  of  his  master  were  favourably  received,  its  gates  would  be 
thrown  spontaneously  open. 

*'  Without  descending  to  a  particular  enumeration  of  that  cata- 
logue of  virtues,  wliich  are  recorded  to  have  adorned  the  character 
of  this  prince ;  and  which  the  illustrious  Ally,  in  a  species  of  fune- 
ral oration,  addressed  to  the  assembled  chiefs  of  Medeinah,  sealed 
by  an  afHrmation,  that  *  after  the  death  of  their  legislator,  the  com- 
munity of  Islam  would,  perhaps,  never  have  to  deplore  a  greater 
calamity  than  the  loss  of  that  man,  of  whose  mild  and  pacuc  vir- 
tues the  hand  of  death  had  then  deprived  them,'  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  observe,  that,  however  in  points  of  doctrine  otherwise  hostile,  all 
nations  and  sects  of  Mahommedans  appear,  in  this  respect,  to  have 
discarded  all  difference  of  opinion  ;  ami  to  have  united  in  consecra- 
ting the  memory  of  AbO  Bukker  in  the  general  esteem  and  per- 
petual veneration  of  his  country."    P.  58. 

Ayaishah,  the  turbulent  and  ambitious  daughter  of  this 
meek  and  pious  prince,  was  the  only  virgin  espoused  by 
Mahommed ;  and  hence,  as  insufHciently  noticed  by  Major 
Price  the  change  in  her  father's  name.  He  is  very  seldom 
called  by  any  other  than  Father  of  the  virgin.  Mahommed's 
other  wives  were  widows ;  and  taken  by  him,  apparently,  from 
considerations  of  their  wealth  and  influence  in  furtherance  of 
his  ambitious  projects.  Notwithstanding  the  seditious  and 
undignified  features  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  this  ez« 
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traordinary  woman,  and  the  odium  attached  to  her  memory, 
the  appellation  by  which  she  is  usually  designated  is  mother 
of  the  faithful  :  not,  however,  as  it  might  seem  on  a  cursory 
perusal  of  an  eastern  history,  exclusively;  for  that  appellation 
IS  extended  to  the  other  prolific  wives  of  the  prophet;  but 
as  their  names  are  seldom  mentioned  or  alluded  to,  the  daring 
and  obtrusive  Ayaishah  appears  to  monopolize  that  respect- 
ful title. 

Fatimah,  the  offspring  of  the  father  and  mother  of  the  faith* 
ful,  was  espoused  by  Ally ;  by  which  connexion,  through 
their  sons  Hussein  and  Husseyne  who  were  massacred  at 
Kerbela,  hath  proceeded  the  race  of  Seyeds,  or  descendants  of 
Mahommed.  The  word  seems  to  have  been  formerly  equiva« 
lent  to  Prince^  but  has  now  no  such  meaning.  The  Seyeds 
are,  however,  still  respected  as  such  in  all  M ahommedan  coun- 
tries ;  and  generally  distinguish  themselves  by  green  vest- 
ments, or  a  turban  at  least  of  that  colour,  deemed  sacred  to  the 
prophet,  as  having  been  sanctified  by  his  predilection  and 
adoption.  But  very  different  is  the  estimation  in  which  the 
character  of  their  uterine  progenitor  is  held  ;  for  whatever 
deference  might  naturally  have  been  extended  by  his  zealous 
followers  to  the  person  who  stood  in  so  tender  a  relationship 
with  their  prophet,  had  her  conduct  admitted  of  such  exten- 
sion, she  lived  a  disreputable  tool  of  the  turbulent,  and  sunk 
disgracefully  in  her  career  of  sedition.  Thus  the  author,  in 
concluding  the  narrative  of  (he  busy  and  interesting  scenes  in 
which  she  was  so  conspicuous,  and  in  describing  her  appro- 
priate death,  remarks  that  '^  Ayaishah,  having  rendered  her- 
self odious  to  all  parties,  appears  to  have  thus  ultimately 
perished  without  the  regret  of  any."     P.  386. 

Respecting  the  characters  of  Omar  and  Osman,  the  succes- 
sors of  Abu-Bekr,  the  history  of  whose  reigns  occupies  the 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  the  Retrospect,  we  will  en- 
deavour to  find  room  for  some  extracts. 

"  To  the  prudence  of  Omar,  or  rather  his  singular  talent  for 
discernment,  the  prophet  bore  ample  testimony  when  he  bestowed 
upon  him  the  appellative  of  Fauiuk  auzem,*  '  the  great  discrimi- 
nator ;'  (between  truth  and  falsehood ;)  and  of  his  other  virtues,  if 
we  may  be  permitted  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  eulogium  pro- 
nounced over  his  remains,  by  the  competitor  of  his  views  on  the 
sovereignty,  the  brave  and  liberal-minded  Ally,  the  memorial  would 
be  abundantly  flattering.  In  this  he  is  made  to  affirm,  that  Omar 
was  the  person,  the  record  of  whose  actions,  and  whose  appearance 

*  <*  He  severed  from  bis  body  the  head  of  a  Mahommedan,  iwiko,  in  a  dispute  with  an 
Iiraelite,  rcfosed  to  abide  by  the  dceisiun  of  the  prophet.  Vide  Salrs  ezeellent 
inflation  of  the  Koran.    Vol.  L  p.  !(>«.'' 
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in  the  presence  of  his  Creator,  he  wished  iiis  own  to  reacmUe  : 
neither  could  he  doubt,  as  they  were  inseparable  in  this  worid,  that 
he  should  be  again  united  to  the  favourite  of  Omnipotence,  and  the 
friend  of  his  bosom  the  Ceuthful  Abd  Bukker,  in  the  mansions  of 
eternal  bliss. 

**  In  short,  apart  from  the  lust  of  foreign  conquest  and  usurpatioo, 
in  which,  unjfortunately  for  mankind,  he  had  too  many  examples  to 
imitate,  and  to  which  he  was,  perhaps,  gradually  impelled  by  circum- 
stances acting  upon  an  intemperate  zeal  to  promote  the  imposture 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  the  character  assigned  him,  even  by  the 
historians  of  an  adverse  party,  may  in  some  respects  justify  us  in 
considering  the  second  successor  of  Maliommed,  among  tliose  prin- 
ces who,  by  an  impartial  distribution  of  justice,  a  rigid  and  prudent 
economy,  and  an  inflexible  integrity  in  the  application  of  the 
resources  of  the  state,  have  added  substantial  glory  to  the  deceitful 
splendours  which  have  been  too  frequently  found  to  decorate  the 
insignia  of  royal  authority. 

*^  We  have  already  observed  that  Omar  was  the  first  that  assumed 
the  title  of  Ameir  ul  Mo(imcnein,  the  prince  or  commander  of  the 
fidthful.  He  was  also  the  firat  who  adjudged  the  punishment  of 
eighty  lashes  to  such  as  disregarded  the  prohibition  against  wine; 
and  he  set  the  example,  in  which  he  was  generally  imitated  by  his 
successors,  of  perambulating  the  streets  in  disguise,  to  discover 
the  temper  and  manners  of  his  people.  According  to  his  request^ 
he  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Ayaishah  by  the  side  of  AbA  Bok" 
ker."    P.  146, 

After  a  reign  of  a  little  more  than  ten  years,  Omar,  while 
in  the  performance  of  his  religious  duties  in  the  public  mosque 
of  Medeinah,  received  a  mortal  wound  from  the  dagger  of  a 
Christian  slave  named  Abu  Lulu,  whose  memory  is  hence 
deservedly  execrated  by  the  Sunnihs,  or  tribe  of  Omar.  But| 
in  the  true  spirit  of  sectarian  illiberality,  the  adverse  party, 
the  Sheiahs,  or  adherents  of  Ally,  extol  the  act,  and  have  dig- 
mfied  the  villain  its  perpetrator  with  the  name  of  Shuja-ud-dei% 
the  hero  of  the  faith :  though  by  no  one  more  than  by  die 
generous  leader  whose  memory  is  thus  disgraced  by  his  parti* 
aans,  would  such  an  act  have  been  duly  reprobated. 

The  puissant  empire  of  the  Khalifs  attained,  under  the 
reign  of  Omar,  pretty  nearly  to  those  limits  which,  in  actual 
sovereignty  at  least,  it  doth  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  in 
any  period  of  its  history.  Not,  however,  as  is  remarked  by 
the  author  in  the  review  which  he  takes  of  this  vast  bound^, 
that  the  countries  within  it  were  yet  in  any  permanent  state 
of  security. 

"^  The  great  province  of  Khorassaun  was  not  finally  subjugated 

until  the  reign  of  Othman :  and  many  formidable  insurrections  in 

different  parts  of  the  Persian  territory,  evinced,  on  a  variety  of  oc- 

casionsi  that  abhorrence  of  foreign  donunion,  and  regard  for  the 
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religious  rites  of  their  ancestors,  which  continued  to  ammate  the 
disciples  of  pyrolatryi  until  repeated  discomfitures,  massacre  and 
expulsion,  succeeded  in  blending  at  length,  with  a  very  trifling 
exception,  the  vanquished  with  their  oppressors,  under  the  united 
and  powerful  sway  of  the  Kor^U)"  P.  147. 

Passing,  however,  this  eventful  reign,  we  proceed  to  extract 
a  passage  delineating  the  character  of  Othman* 

^  To  the  virtues  of  this  prince,  when  he  was  no  more,  his  ene- 
nues  appeared  to  have  done  ample  justice ;  the  bitterest  of  whom, 
even  Ayaishah,  so  strongly  suspected  of  having  hastened  his  de- 
struction, and  Saud  e  Wekauss,  seem  to  have  mourned  his  death 
with  unfeigned  sorrow.  But  if  his  character  were  to  be  estimated 
from  the  recorded  testimony  of  his  own  party,  there  is  scarcely  a 
human  excellence  in  which  he  will  be  found  wanting.  Of  surpassing 
clemency,  beneficence  and  piety ;  in  integrity  of  mind  and  purity 
of  manners  most  eminent ;  an  exemplar  to  the  orthodox,  and  a  most 
upright  and  incorruptible  judge,  he  was  an  inflexible  enemy  to 
every  species  of  vice ;  in  vigilance  so  persevering,  and  of  such 
patient  devotion,  that  he  not  unfrequently  repeated  the  whole  Kor&n 
in  the  course  of  one  genuflexion.  And  lastly,  though,  during  the 
period  of  a  long  life,  he  had  exhibited  repeated  proofs  of  the  most 
undaunted  courage,  yet  so  fixed  was  his  repugnunce  to  the  effusion 
of  Mahommedan  blood,  that  even  when  he  saw  his  life  at  stake,  he 
persisted  to  the  last  moment  in  forbidding  his  friends  to  combat 
in  his  defence." 

*^  Othman  derived  his  name  of  Zul  Nurein,  the  possessor  of  the 
two  stars,  from  enjoying  the  envied  distinction  of  having  been  the 
husband  of  two  of  the  prophet's  daughters,  Rukkeiah  and  Omme 
Kelthum,  by  whom,  and  six  other  wives,  he  was  tlie  father  of  eleven 
sons  and  six  daughters.*'     P.  184. 

Notwithstanding  the  panegyrics  which  we  have,  from  among 
many  others,  extracted  from  the  work  before  us  on  the  three 
successful  rivals  of  Ally  in  the  succession  to  the  Khelafet,  the 
character  of  that  illustrious  prince  still  rises  above  them  in 
our  estimation  :  and  indeed  on  the  whole,  above  that  of  any 
exalted  individual  offered  to  our  contemplation  in  the  copious 
chronicles  of  Islam.  His  name  awakens  in  our  minds  the 
most  respectful  remembrance  ;  and  the  sad  fate  of  his  family 
cannot  but  excite  the  deepest  sympathy  and  compassion.  He 
Was  the  fourth,  and,  as  the  transient  authority  exercised  by 
Imam  Hussun  scarcely  entitles  him  to  be  included  among 
them,  the  last  of  the  Kholfa  rashedein,  the  orthodox  or  legiti- 
mate successors  of  Mahommed. 
The  actions  of  a  person  so  dear  to  all  of  the  Sheiah  sect,  are  of 
'   course  recorded  with  commensurate  enthusiasm  by  writers  of 

(that  party  :  but,  while  making  due  allowance  for  the  feeling 
^hich  describes  Ally  as  killing  in  one  night  five  hundred  and 
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twenty-three,  or,  according  to  another  authority,  more  than 
nine  hundred,  of  his  enemies,  we  easily  recognise  in  him  the 
most  heroic  valour,  as  well  as  exemplary  generosity  and  disin- 
terestedness. In  the  sanguinary  proceeding  alluded  to,  in 
which  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  combatants  were  slain.  Ally 
is  stated  to  have  repeated  the  ^ekbeir  at  each  mortal  sweep  of 
his  celebrated  double-edged  sword  zulfekir;  which,  commit- 
ted to  memory  by  an  attendant,  was  considered  as  competent 
proof  of  the  extent  of  the  execution.  On  such  slight  grounds 
do  oriental  historians  record  as  facts,  statements  of  a  highly 
improbable  nature.  The  tckbeir  consists  in  uttering  Allah 
Akhbar ! — God  is  great — an  exclamation  very  common  in  the 
mouth  of  Mussulmans,  and  which  served  sometimes  as  a  sort 
of  war-whoop,  and  parole,  among  the  early  converts  to  the 
faith. 

On  his  death-bed.  Ally  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  that, 
including  infidels,  and  those  of  his  own  persuasion  against 
whom  the  cause  of  justice  had  unsheathed  his  sw.ord,  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  individuals  had  on  different  occasions  fallen 
by  his  hand  :— ^n  acknowledgment  that  we  may  also  be  per- 
mitted to  receive  with  much  qualification.  Still  the  inference 
cvidendy  deducible  militi^tes  against  the  received  impressions 
of  the  magnanimity,  and  generosity,  and  mildness  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  opposed  to  which,  however,  no  reproach  of  cruelty  is 
exhibited,  even  by  his  political  or  religious  antagonists. 
Whatever  numbers  he  may  have  slain,  fell  fairly,  it  is  averred, 
ii)  fight,  and  in  contests  not  sought  by  him;  but  provoked  by 
what  he  might  reasonably  consider  as  rebellions  against  his, 
and  other  legitimate  authority. 

^*  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  after  a  turbulent  and  unset- 
tled reign  of  four  years  and  nine  months.  His  virtues  and  extraor- 
dinary qualifications  have  been  the  subject  of  voluminous  pane- 
gyrics ;  and  his  warlike  exploits,  from  his  youth  upwards,  have  been 
particularly  celebrated  in  the  *Khawernamah,  a  poem  well  known 
in  the  east,  and  which  may,  perhaps,  contend  in  extravagance  with 
the  wildest  effusions  of  European  romance.  With  his  acknow- 
ledged talents  and  magnanimity,  it  is,  however,  difficult  to  account 
for  that  train  of  civil  mischief  and  perpetual  discontent,  which  con- 
tinued to  disturb  him  through  the  whole  of  his  reign.  His  gallant 
spirit  was  probably  incapable  of  bending  to  the  ordinary  shifts  of 
polidcal  craft;  and  it  is  perhaps  true,  that  the  Arabian  chiefs  were 
not  yet  sufficiently  disciphned  to  quietly  see  tlie  sovereign  authority 
monopolized  by  any  particular  family." 

This  hero  was,  like  his  two  immediate  predecessors  in  the 

.  t.  "Jr****  ^^fk,  iUundnaied  by  numeroM  paintinn.  ii,  or  ooffht  to  be.  in  the  Eait- 
ludia  CompaDy*!  Oriental  Ubrwy.'*  ^^     ^  » "»       ^         ^ 
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Khelafet,  destined  to  fall  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  whose 
zeal  was  whetted  in  this  instance  by  the  persuasions  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  of  whose  person  he  could  obtain  possession  only 
by  the  murder  of  Ally.  Her  rancour  sprang  from  a  feeling 
of  revenge  for  the  loss  of  her  father,  brother,  and  husband,  in 
a  recent  conflict  with  the  Khalif,  whose  head,  together  with  a 
male  and  female  slave,  and  three  thousand  dirhems,  was  the 
price  fixed  by  this  sanguinary  and  mercenary  woman  for  her 
person,  which  is  thus  noticed  in  the  characteristic  phraseology 
of  the  original. 

**  On  his  arrival  at  Kufah,  Ebcn  Mil]j(lm  became  acquainted  with, 
and  violently  enamoured  of,  a  woman  whose  uncommon  beauty  and 
attractions  he  was  unable  to  resist;  whose  name  was  Kettaumah, 
and  of  whom,  adds  our  author,  might  justly  be  said,  that  her  fue 
vvas  like  the  glorious  reward  of  the  virtuous,  and  the  tresses  which 
adorned  her  cheek,  like  the  black  record  of  the  villain's  guilt." 
P.  357. 

To  observe  and  lament  the  wanton  effusion  of  human  blood 
is  as  common  as  the  perusal  of  history-«-«and  no  history  exhi- 
bits a  greater  prodigality  of  life  than  the  rise  and  establish- 
ment of  IsUm,  nor  more  instances  of  inexorable  inhumanity* 
The  massacre  at  Kerbela  of  upwards  of  seventy  of  the  sons, 
grandsons,  or  intimate  connexions  of  the  illustrious  Ally,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  atrocities  on  record.  It  is  detailed  at 
considerable  length,  and  in  an  affecting  manner,  in  the  work 
before  us,  and  we  had  marked  some  passages  for  transcrip* 
tion ;  but  as  the  necessity  of  abridging  it  would  deprive  the  reci- 
tal of  part  of  its  interest,  we  shall  altogether  omit  it.  The 
mind  sickens  at  the  contemplation  of  such  turpitude ;  feels 
debased  at  being  forced  to  acknowledge  a  fellowship  of  being 
with  the  actors  in  such  scenes;  and  in  the  record  of  the 
particulars,  deeply  deplores  the  desolations  of  our  nature. 
But  there  is  no  piece  of  history  better  authenticated,  or  more 
amply  detailed ;  and  scarcely  any  historical  incident  more 
pathetic.  One  can  scarcely  wish  to  restrain  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction in  knowing  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  perpetrators  of 
this  horrid  and  accursed  deed,  were,  as  far  as  this  world  can 
ivitness,  condignly  punished— -all  suffered  most  ignominiously. 

Nor  doth  the  justice  of  this  world  thus  terminate.  The 
memory  of  all,  and  the  names  of  many  of  the  murderers,  are 
handed  down  to  these  times  in  denouncing  anathemas.  Hymns 
and  canticles  of  various  sorts  are  gotten  by  heart  by  every 
Shiah,  and  are  publicly  chanted  in  buildings  set  apart  for  the 
purpose,  at  the  annual  commemoration  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Kerbela.     This  mourning,  which  is^  we   believe,  very  uni- 
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formly  ohsei*ved  in  most  Mahommedan  countries,  continaes 
through  the  first  ten  days  of  the  month  Moherrem*  The 
mourners  issue  from  the  Imambareh^or  buildings  above  men- 
tioned, with  torn  garments  and  dishevelled  hair,  and  run  in 
frantic  procession  through  the  streets  of  their  towns,  voci- 
ferating Hassan  and  Hussein,  the  revered  names  of  Ally's 
sons,  the  principal  martyrs  of  Kerbela,  with  suitable  execra- 
tions on  the  Khalif  Yezzid,  and  his  murderous  abettors. 
Two  slight  fabrics,  domed,  like  Mahommedan  tombs,  highly 
ornamented  with  gilding,  &c.  are  carried  about  by  the  crowd. 
Bloody  clothes  are  sometimes  placed  in  these  tombs ;  and 
other  fictions  of  pantomimic  sorrow  are  introduced  to  excite 
a  more  lively  remembrance,  and  a  stronger  feeling  of  resent- 
ment. To  such  a  pitch  of  phrensy  are  these  fanatrcs  some- 
times wrought,  that  it  is  not  safe  for  a  Sunneh  to  encounter 
them*  The  writer  of  this  article  has  had  opportunities  of 
witnessing  these  wild  processions,  and  has  seen  blood  shed 
and  lives  lost  in  such  ^counters. 

We  are  strongly  impelled  to  remark  the  frequency  of  chal- 
lenges to  individual  combat,  which  are  recorded  in  the  volume 
before  us,  and  the  avidity  with  which  they  were  accepted, 
between  parties  in  the  ranks  opposed  to  each  other.  They 
forcibly  remind  us  of  the  candidates  for  this  heroic  distinction 
in  the  Iliad.  The  taunting  speeches  of  the  duellists,  and  the  . 
unfeeling  insolence  of  the  victors,  are  also  similar;  and^ 
indeed,  substituting  Mahommedan  and  Pagan,  or  Christian, 
for  Greek  and  Trojan  ;  and  Khaled  or  Ally,  and  Kerreib  or 
Gherraur,  for  Hector  and  Ajax,  and  other  heroes,  the  result 
is  truly  Homeric.  Nay,  we  have  (p.  1 1 1 .)  a  warrior  spreading 
dismay  and  ruin  through  the  enemy's  ranks  disguised  in  the 
armour  of  one  still  more  celebrated.  The  Mahommedan  Pa« 
troclus  is  not,  indeed,  slain ;  nor  the  armour  of  the  Achilles 
of  the  faith  lost,  or  the  similarity  would  have  been  too  com- 
plete for  accidental  coincidence.  A  reference  to  pages  44, 
110, 119,  280,  and  others  of  this  first  volume,  will  evince  the 
accuracy  of  this  comparison  in  a  very  amusing  manner. 

Nor  were  these  challenges  and  combats  confined  to  men  of 
inferior  note.  Generals  and  commanders  in  chief,  and  even 
sovereigns,  among  the  early  Mahommedans  and  their  oppo- 
nents, as  well  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  gave  and 
accepted  challenges,  and  contended  for  mastery  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  armies.  Foremost  on  these  occasions  were  the 
Khalif  Ally,  and  the  general  of  cavalry,  the  heroic  and  gene- 
rous Khaled.  A  poet  has  immortalized  the  name  and  exploits 
of  the  latter  ;  and  tliat  the  reader  may  form  some  judgment  of 
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the  strain  of  the  work,  our  author  has  selected  and  translated 
these  four  lines : 

'<  Thy  irresistible  valour  hath  hushed  the  raging  tempest ;  in 
battle  thou  hast  been  armed  with  the  tusks  of  the  elephanti  and  the 
jaws  of  the  alligator ;  thy  mace  hath  hurled  the  terrors  of  the  day 
of  judgment  through  the  Roman  provinces;  and  the  lightning  of 
thy  cimeter  hath  spread  wretchedness  and  mourning  among  the 
cities  of  the  Franks."    P.  89. 

This  fierce  and  intractable  man  was,  like  his  apparent  pro- 
totype Achilles,  alive  to  the  potency  of  female  blandishments ; 
and  Khaled  also  persisted,  to  an  extent  involving  the  deep  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Agamemnon  of  Islam,  in  his  attachment  to  his 
bright  Briseis. 

Tiresome  and  disgusting  it  would  be  to  collect  half  the 
instances  of  atrocity  detailed  in  this  volume.  We  shall  briefly 
notice  two  or  three  ;  premising  that  we  are  willing  to  hope,  for 
the  sake  of  humanity,  that  a  little  oriental  exaggeration  is 
mixed  with  the  details.  A  villain  ^^  armed  with  a  little  brief 
authority"  finished  his  bloody  career  consistently.  Wliile  in 
the  agpnies  of  dissolution,  it  was  made  known  to  him  that 
certain  obnoxious  persons,  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds, 
were  in  his  power.  Speechless,  and  equal  only  to  one  slight 
eifort,  he  passed  his  hand  across  his  throat,  indicating  signifi- 
cantly and  sufficiently,  by  this  departing  act,  the  fate  of  his 
prisoners.  This  is  told  of  Yezzid,  the  author  of  the  tragedy 
at  Kerbela.  On  a  par  almost  with  this,  in  point  of  feeling,  is 
the  relation  of  another  writer,  that  eastern  despots  have  been 
known,  without  interrupting  the  conversation  or  amusement 
in  which  they  may,  at  the  moment,  have  been  engaged,  to 
notify  their  will  as  to  an  execution,  by  a  slight  horizontal 
motion  to  and  fro  of  the  hand.  This  would  be  at  once  under- 
stood, and  acted  on  as  a  sufficient  death  warrant.  Executions 
in  the  east  are  generally  by  decapitation. 

Of  another  ferocious  tyrant,  it  is  related  in  the  work  before 
us,  on  the  authorities  enumerated  in  the  early  part  of  this  arti- 
cle, that 

^^  Exclusive  of  those  who  perished  in  battle,  the  amount  of  whom 
can  be  estimated  by  Him  alone  who  knows  all  things,  there  fell  by 
the  arbitrary  mandates  of  Hejauje  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  persons.  In  a  dream  in  which  he  appeared  to 
some  one  soon  after  his  death,  he  is  made  to  declare  that  although 
for  each  of  this  numerous  list  of  victims  of  his  fury,  Divine  Jusdce 
was  satisfied  with  inflicting  on  him  the  punishment  of  a  single 
death ;  yet  that  for  the  execution  of  Sauid  alone"  (one  of  his  more 
illustrious  victims)  ^  he  was  condemned  to  suff'er  seventy  times  die 
agony  of  dissolution.    There  were  after  all  found  in  the  different 
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prisons  of  his  government,  when  Providence  thought  fit  to  relieve 
mankind  from  his  oppressions,  full  thirty  thousand  men  and  twenty 
thousand  women  ;  many  of  them  confined  in  that  species  of  prison 
invented  by  himself,  without  roof:  in  which,  alternately  exposed  to 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  cold,  heat,  and 
rain,  the  unhappy  victims  were  left  to  suffer  every  variety  of  pain 
and  wretchedness/*    P.  480. 

On  his  death-bed,  haunted  by  his  reflections,  he  employed 
confidential  persons  to  ascertain  the  public  opinion  of  his 
character ;  and  had  the  consolation  to  learn  the  general  hope 
and  belief  that  the  hottest  place  in  hell  was  assuredly  reserved 
for  him. 

Another  of  these  monsters  swore  a  tremendous  oath^that  if 
it  were  his  fortune  to  be  successful  in  an  enterprise  that  he 
was  about  to  undertake,  he  would  not  restrain  the  sword  frooi 
its  course  of  vengeance,  until  the  blood  of  his  opponents  had  » 
flowed  in  a  stream  sufficient  to  turn  the  wheel  of  a  corn-mill^, 
and  he  had  appeased  his  hunger  by  eating  bread  prepared  from 
flour  so  ground*  His  enterprise  succeeded ;  and  he  caused 
twelve  thousand  of  his  prisoners  to  be  led  into  a  water  course 
and  butchered;  and  diverting  a  neighbouring  streamlet 
through  its  channel,  turned  a  mill  with  the  human  gore  lique* 
fied,  and  commingled  with  the  water.  His  conscience  thus 
appeased  by  the  promised  repast,  he  proceeded  to  the  ^rther 
gratification  of  his  vengeance,  by  causing  four  thousand  more 
of  his  prisoners  to  be  gibbeted.  This,  by  the  way,  appertains 
also  to  Yezzid. 

Merwaun,  another  of  these  instruments  of  wrath,  after  the 
capture  of  a  fortress,  seated  himself  at  one  of  its  gates,  and. 
causing  the  garrison  to  be  led  out,  one  by  one,  saw  their  throats 
cut  to  the  last  man.  Proceeding  in  his  career,  he  promised  a 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  the  most  beautiful  maiden  in 
another  fort  that  resisted  him,  to  the  man  who  should  first 
enter  it*     The  place  was  captured,  and 

*^  The  principal  adventurer  was  punctually  paid  h*s  thousand  di« 
naurs,  and  desired  by  Mcrwaun  to  take  his  choice  among  the  fairest 
of  the  female  captives.  This  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  do;  and 
having  fixed  upon  a  young  girl  of  exquisite  beauty,  was  conducting 
her  downwards  from  the  fort ;  when,  seizing  her  opportunity,  the 
generous  damsel  suddenly  clasped  the  odious  foreigner  in  her  arms 
with  all  the  force  of  female  revenge,  and  casting  herself  headlong 
from  the  works  before  he  could  disengage  himself  from  her  em- 
brace, they  were  both  together  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  fall.  Enraged 
at  such  an  instance  of  desperate  and  niortal  antipathy,  Merwaun 
caused  every  human  being  that  was  found  in  the  place  to  be  put 
to  death,  without  mercy  and  without  exemption."    P.  506. 
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Opposed  to  these  frequent  instances  of  enormity,  in  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings  perished — to  such  an 
aggregate,  indeed,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Mahommedan 
era,  as,  making  due  allowance  for  the  exaggerations  of  histo- 
rians, may  excite  surprise,  how,  in  such  countries,  such  hosts 
could  be  produced  and  reproduced ; — opposed  to  these  enor-> 
mities,  occasional  instances  of  humanity  are  recorded  by  the 
Arabian  writers,  and  preserved  by  the  author  of  the  Retro- 
spect,  who  does  not  withhold  from  himself  and  his  readers  the 
little  consolation  to  be  thence  derived ;  but,  with  a  generous 
sentiment,  indulges  in  the  contemplation  of  them,  ds  the  refresh- 
ing Oasis  of  the  moral  desert  of  Arabia. 

We  were  desirous  of  noticing  some  parts  of  this  work,  in 
which  the  author  treads  the  ground  preoccupied  by  Gibbon ; 
but  for  reasons  that  may  be  too  obvious,  must  now  decline  it— * 
remarking  merely,  that  Major  Price,  in  adhering  to  the 
authority  of  the  original  sources  whence  he  has  drawn  tho 
materials  for  his  work,  diflfers  considerably  in  several  instances 
from  the  relation  of  that  celebrated  writer ;  to  whose  general 
accuracy,  in  as  far  as  agreeing  in  the  main  with  such  authori- 
ties may  deserve  that  commendation,  this  Retrospect  bears 
honourable  testimony*  Considering  that  Mr.  Gibbon  was 
unable  to  consult  such  original  works,  his  industrious  research, 
and  discriminating  talents,  demand  as  much  praise  as  can  ever 
be  due  to  great  abilities  allied  to  overweening  vanity,  and  grossly 
misapplied  to  purposes  for  which  they  were  never  bestowed. 

Our  readers  t\rill  have  perceived  that  our  opinion  of  Major 
Price's  work  is  favourable ;  and  we  were  gratified  at  being 
accidentally  afforded  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  that  a 
similar  sentiment  prevailed  in  quarters  more  important  to  its 
author's  interests.  It  is  patronised,  we  understand,  by  the 
Indian  government,  and  we  are  fully  warranted  in  saying  that 
the  importance  Oi'  the  subject,  the  competent  knowledge  of  the 
author  in  the  language  of  the  originals,  his  indefatigable 
patience  of  inquiry,  his  judgment  in  selection,  and  facility  in 
arranging  and  communicating  the  result,  give  him  a  fair  claim 
also  to  the  patronage  of  the  literary  public. 
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So  little  is  to  be  gained  and  so  much  to  be  lost  by  an  Ame- 
rican war,  that  though  our  preposterous  policy  has  at  last 
brought  the  disputes  between  the  two  nations  to  this  issue,  no 
class   of  politicians  seems  wholly  satisfied  with  the   result. 
Strictly  speaking,  indeed,  we  have  no  real  quarrel  with  Ame- 
rica ;  our  contest  with  that  i>ower  arising  incidentally  out  of 
our  main  quarrel  in  Europe.     America  invades  us  in  no  sub- 
stantial interestp-^he  crosses  us  not  in  any  favourite  walk  of 
policy — she  aims  no  blows  at  our  prosperity  or  independence; 
and,  being  excluded  from  all  the  common  scenes  of  European 
s^nbition,  her  case  afforded,  to  all  appearance,  no  great  scope 
to  the  common  jealousies  of   politicians.     After  a  twenty 
years'  war  with  France,  however,  we  are  now  fairly  involved 
in  an  additional  war  with  this  apparently  harmless  power- 
having  for  this  purpose  sacrificed  all  those  ancient  connexions 
of  trade  which  gave  the  two  countries  so  great  an  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace.     The  exports  of  Great  Britain  to 
America  amounted  annually  to  ten  millions.     All  this  vast 
trade,  and  the  animating  scenes  of   industry  and  business 
which  it  produced,  the  war  lays  waste  at  one  blow.     But  it  is 
not  merely  as  a  case  of  profit  and  loss,  though  in  this  view  it 
is  sufficiently  important,  that  the  subject  ought  to  be  contem- 
plated.    The  trade  between  Britain  and  America,  independent 
of  its  profits  to  individuals,  accomplished  objects  which  must 
ever  be  dear  to  the  friends  of  human  improvement.     Our 
readers  are  no  doubt  aware  that  America,  like  all  other  rising 
communities,  having  her  whole  spare  capital  embarked  in 
agriculture,  must  necessarily  depend  on  other  countries  for  a 
supply  of  manufactures,  in  exchange  for  which  they  receive 
an  equivalent  in  rude  produce.     Such  was  the  nature  of  the 
trade  carried  on  with  this  country ;  by  means  of  which  Ame- 
rica, assisted  by  the  wealth  and  industry  of  Britain,  was  left 
free   to  pursue  the  great   work  of  domestic  improvement, 
while  Britain  found,  in  the  demands  of  America,  ample  em- 
ployment for  her  overflowing  capital  and  her  numerous  arti- 
sans.    The  trade  thus  diffused  industry,  plenty,  and  smiling 
looks  through  this  once  prosperous  and  happy  land;  while 
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it  gave  energy  to  the  wide-spreading  agriculture  of  the  New 
World,  and  extended  cultivation  over  its  lonely  wastes.    ' 

From  a  picture  so  delightful  to  contemplate,  we  turn  with 
no  pleasing  emotions  to  the  policy  by  which  it  has  been  de- 
faced. The  correspondence  before  us  relates  to  the  Orders  in 
Council,  and  to  other  unfriendly  acts  committed  against  the 
American  trade  ;  and  though  we  have  no  intention  of  revi- 
ving these  hateful  controversies — though  we  would  willingly 
forget  this  everlasting  stain  on  the  character  and  policy  of  our 
country — yet  there  is  one  view  of  the  case  suggested  by  these 
papers  which  we  cannot  avoid  laying  before  our  readers.  It 
is  instructive  to  look  back  to  what  has  happened,  that  we  may 
draw  lessons,  for  the  future,  from  the  dear-bought  experience 
of  the  past. 

It  was  long  the  anxious  business  of  the  American  minister, 
as  appears  from  the  documents  before  us,  to  procure  by  per- 
suasion an  abandonment  of  the  measures  hostile  to  the  Ame- 
rican trade.  He  urged  his  case  on  views  of  justice  and  of 
general  policy — he  calmly  combated  the  pretexts  by  which  he 
was  met — he  boldly  and  pointedly  asserted,  that  the  claims 
of  this  country  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  abandoned  ;  and  he 
added,  what  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  they  were  un- 
just— and  that  time,  therefore,  could  do  nothing  for  thenu 
His  representations  were  met  by  declarations  of  ^^  what  his 
Majesty  owed  to  the  honour,  dignity,  and  essential  rights  of 
his  crown,"  and  by  all  the  other  sounding  commonplaces  usual 
on  such  occasions.  These  sentiments  were  afterwards  ex- 
plained at  greater  length,  and  promulgated  to  the  world  in  the 
deliberate  record  of  a  state  paper.  But  in  spite  of  the  honour 
of  majesty  thus  pledged  to  these  obnoxious  measures,  they 
"Were  repealed.  A  laborious  investigation  into  their  merits 
ended  in  their  unqualified  reprobation  and  abandonment-— 
their  authors  were  unable  to  look  in  the  face  the  scenes  of 
beggary,  disorder  and  wretchedness,  which  their  policy  had 
brought  on  the  country ;  they  were  borne  down  by  the  cries 
of  suffering  millions — and  they  yielded  at  length  to  necessity, 
what  they  had  formerly  refused  to  justice.  This  was  clearly, 
therefore,  an  act  of  unwilling  submission.  It  bore  not  the 
stamp  of  conciliation  ^  and  the  only  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  it  was,  that  the  plotters  of  mischief,  being  fairly  caught 
in  their  own  snare,  were  glad  to  escape,  on  any  terms,  from 
the  effects  of  their  ill-considered  measures.  How  forcibly 
does  this  transaction  teach  the  necessity  of  a  prudent  and 
moderate  conduct !  How  strikingly  does  it  mark  the  contrast 
between  insolence,  which  delights  in  abusing  power---and  true 
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dignity^  which,  being  founded  on  a  reverence  for  jusdce,  can 
never  be  humbled  ! 

The  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council  has  considerably  nar- 
rowed the -controversy  between  the  two  countries;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  rankling  of  past  injuries,  the  few  remaining 
points  of  difference  might,  we  should  imagine,  be  very  speedily 
adjusted.  The  Americans  still  complain  of  the  undue  exten- 
aion  we  have  given  to  the  privileges  of  blockade— iand  of  the 
impressment  of  their  seamen  under  the  character  of  British 
deserters. 

On  both  those  points  the  rulers  of  the  two  countries  are 
agreed,  as  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned.  America  insists 
that  no  place  shall  be  held  blockaded,  unless  it  is  so  surrounded 
as  to  make  it  dangerous  to  enter,  and  we  do  not  object  to 
this  definition  of  blockade*  On  the  other  question  still  at 
issue,  it  may  be  shortly  observed,  that  as  we  have  gone  to  war 
with  America  in  defence  of  the  supposed  privileges  of  naval 
war»  we  would  do  well  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  those  pri- 
vileges can  be  safely  pushed.  Will  the  warmest  advocates  of 
maritime  supremacy  now  assert  that  we  have  not  suffered 
equally  with  our  enemies  in  the  contest  of  mischief  which  has 
been  stirred  up  between  us  in  Europe  i  Admit  that  we  have 
ruined  our  enemy's  trade-— that  our  hostility  has  been  deeply 
felt  in  the  misery  which  it  has  produced  in  France— have  we 
ourselves  not  participated  largely  in  the  general  distress  i  It 
is  of  little  moment  what  privileges  we  may  be  entided  to, 
according  to  the  theory  of  the  law  of  nations ;  since  it  is 
plain,  that  if  we  push  our  abstract  notions  of  maritime  right 
to  their  extreme  consequences,  no  nation  will  agree  in  the 
result-— universal  war  and  misery  will  be  the  consequence—- 
and  every  state  will  suffer  exactly  in  proportion  to  its  interest 
in  peace  and  good  order.  In  such  a  struggle,  it  is  just  as 
likely  that  we  should  be  the  first  to  cry  for  quarter  as  our 
enemies ;  and  in  point  of  fact  the  first  concession  has  come 
from  this  country.  We  were  unable  any  longer  to  bear  the 
interruption  of  trade  occasioned  by  the  Orders  in  Council— 
and,  therefore,  these  measures  were  repealed. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  some  limits  must  either  be  fixed 
to  the  persecution  of  our  enemy's  trade,  or  we  must  come  in 
for  a  large  share  of  the  miseries  resulting  from  our  hostilit}'. 
However  high  we  may  hold  our  abstract  rights,  they  niust 
always,  when  reduced  to  practice,  admit  of  some  tempera* 
ment,  and  amicable  compromise  with  the  rights  of  others. 
During  the  whole  of  the  last  war,  accordingly,  such  a  com* 
promise  existed;  and  the  dreadful  crisis  which  has  befallen 
the  present  times  was  thus  happily  avoided*    The  policy  then 
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pursued,  though  not,  perhaps,  strictly  consouant  to  theory, 
was  safe  in  practice.  Its  effect  was  to  permit,  under  certain 
restrictions,  neutral  states  to  carry  on  the  colonial  and  coast* 
ing  trade  of  the  enemy.  But  it  laid  the  intercourse  under 
some  disadvantages.  It  threw  considerable  inconvenience  in 
the  way  of  the  French  merchant,  and  increased  to  him  the 
price  of  all  his  imported  produce.  And  to  this  extent,  and 
no  farther,  is  it  possible  to  carry  the  damage  of  a  naval  war. 
In  this  privilege  of  laying  the  enemy's  trade  under  some  little 
increase  of  charge,  consists  the  full  value  of  what  has  been 
so  vehemently  admired  in  this  country,  under  the  specious 
appellation  of  maritime  rights.  Naval  warfare  cannot  be  pur- 
sued to  the  utter  extinction  of  trade.  It  cannot  prevent  man* 
kind  from  a  mutual  exchange  of  their  surplus  produce — as 
this  would  be  equivalent  to  an  interdict  on  the  productive 
powers  of  nature ;  and  whenever  it  is  pushed  to  such  an  ex- 
cess, it  must  reduce  all  who  are  engaged  in  it  to  one  common 
level  of  distress  and  ruin.  We  would  humbly  recommend, 
therefore,  a  return  to  those  established  maxims  of  maritime 
law,  under  which  the  industry  of  unoffending  states  reposed 
in  security,  while  this  country  presented  a  picture  of  compa- 
rative comfort  and  peace.  I'he  labourer  was  then  peaceable 
and  happy — he  was  enabled  to  provide,  by  his  industry,  for 
himself  and  his  helpless  offspring*— he  was  not  driven  by 
want  to  acts  of  riot  and  desperation*  These  are  the  evils 
which  it  is  so  desirable  to  prevent ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  they  lie  deep  in  the  policy  of  the  country. 

The  impressing  of  American  seamen  into  the  British  ser- 
vice, which  has  naturally  arisen  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
two  nations  in  language  and  manners,  has  given  rise,  we  fear, 
to  much  deep-rooted  animosity.  On  this  subject,  however, 
both  parties  profess  a  complete  union  of  principle  ;  but  the 
difficulty  consists  in  finding  some  practicable  arrangement  for 
preserving  to  each  its  respective  rights.  Hitherto  British 
ships  of  war  have  been  in  the  practice  of  searching  American 
merchantmen,  and  taking  out,  in  a  summary  manner,  such  of 
their  crew  as  they  judged  to  be  British.  Certificates  of  Ame- 
rican citizenship,  or  other  evidence,  might  be  offered-— on 
which  it  rested  with  the  British  officer  to  decide ;  so  that 
every  American  seaman  might  be  said  to  hold  his  liberty,  and 
ultimately  his  life,  at  the  discretion  of  a  foreign  commander* 
In  many  cases,  accordingly,  native  born  Americans  were 
dragged  on  board  British  ships  of  war— they  were  dispersed 
in  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  globe— «and  not  only  exposed 
to  the  perils  of  service,  but  shut  out,  by  their  situation,  from 
adl  hope  of  ever  being  reclaimed.  The  right  which  we  un- 
doubtedly possess  of  reclaiming  runaway  seamen,  was  exe^ 
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cised,  in  short,  without  either  moderation  or  justice;   and 
though  the  government  was  no  party  in  the  first  instance  to 
these  proceedings,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  outrages 
might,  with  some  little  activity,  have  been  prevented.     The 
natural  consequence  of  injury  is  resentment ;  and  we  are  not, 
therefore,  to  wonder  if  the  Americans  came  a  little  heated  to 
the  discussion  of  these  long  contested  claims.     But  we  have 
great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  conciliation  for  the  termination 
of  strife,  whether  foreign  or  domestic.     It  is  seldom,  we  ima- 
gine, that  those  who  seek  peace,  as  Mr.  Burke  expresses  it, 
in  the  spirit  of  peace,  ever  finally  miss  their  object.     Without 
yielding  the  claim  of  right,  therefore,  might  we  not,  in  consi- 
deration  of    what    America   has   suffered  by   its    practical 
assertion,  allow  her  to  propose  some  other  expedient  equally 
effectual  and  less  offensive  ?     If  it  be  ultimately  found  that  no 
such  expedient  can  be  suggested,  then  we  might  claim  the  right 
of  search  with  a  better  grace ;  and  were  we  to  guard  against 
its  abuse  with  due  caution,  it  might  possibly  be  re-established 
without  any  offence  to  neutral  powers.     The  mere  discretion 
of  naval  officers  ought,  certainly,  to  be  relied  on  as  little  as 
possible  ;  for,  sorely  as  they  are  frequently  beset  for  want 
of  men,  they  must  clearly  have  a  strong  bias  against  the 
rights  of  American  citizens.     Some  strict  provision  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  made  for  landing,  within  a  given  time,  those 
who  are  detained  under  so  suspicious  a  judgment,  that  their 
case  may  be  calmly  reviewed ;  and  while  ample  and  speedy 
redress  ought  to  be  made  to  the  injured  parties,  every  act  of 
outrage  or  palpable  injustice  ought  to  be  visited  with  exem- 
plary damages.     It  is  not  only  necessary,  we  should  recollect^ 
to  possess  rights  ;  but  those  rights  must  be  exercised  without 
offence— -or  they  must  be  resisted.     It  is  the  business  of  this 
country,  therefore,  to  seek  an  amicable  discussion  of  contested 
privileges — to  listen  to  objections — and,  finally,  to  modify  and 
compromise,  that  the  thing  contended  for  may  be  made  prac- 
ticable ;  otherwise  it  is  good  for  nothing. 

After  all,  however,  the  value  of  the  object  in  dispute  is  the 
thing  as  to  which  we  candidly  confess  that  wc  have  the  greatest 
doubts.  1  he  question  is,  what  is  the  actual  amount  of  the 
damage  sustained — what  is  the  number  of  seamen  who  take 
refuge  from  the  naval  conscription  of  Britain  in  the  service  of 
America  ?  Would  the  number  of  men  likely  to  be  annually 
lost  to  the  country,  under  such  an  arrangement  as  would 
satisfy  the  Americans,  and  under  the  most  rigorous  exercise 
of  our  rights,  differ  in  such  a  degree  as  to  have  any  percep* 
tible  influence  on  our  naval  operations  i  I'hese  are  questions 
of  great  importance ;  as  it  is  highly  necessary  to  know  how 
far  the  object  at  issue  bears  any  proportion  to  the  risks  and 
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losses  of  the  contest ;  for  if  it  be  of  little  value,  then  we  ary. 
Quarrelling  for  an  abstract  principle,  a  mere  theory  in^e  law 
of  nations,  which  is  no  way  binding  on  our  policy.  We  bad 
occasion,  in  a  former  number,  to  remark,  wUle  discusungthiB! 
same  subject,  that  as  a  nation  which  nuses  a  surplus  of  soh^ 
sistence  for  exportation  always  ensures  a  supply  for  its  own 
consumption,  so  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  that  by  trainioig. 
a  surplus  number  of  seamen  for  the  use  of  others,  we  shaU 
have  always  more  abundance  for  our  own  service*  The  map 
ritime  trade  of  the  country  is  the  great  fund  for 'recruiting 
our  navy ;  and  there  is  surely  no  great  reason  for  jealousy  or 
apprehension,  because  the  siipply  overflows  into  the  service  of 
other  countries.  Every  view  of  the  case,  Aen,  seenMl 
strongly  to  prescribe  the  policy  of  caution  and  forbearance  io 
the  prosecution  of  this  claim ;  and  in  any  negotiation  to  wfaick' 
it  may  give  rise,  it  never  ought  to  be  forgotten  that  the  trade 
which  this  quarrel  has  already  interrupted  gives  bread  to 
thousands  of  industrious  mechanics  in  this  country ;  while  in 
America,  it  clothes  the  desert  with  cultivation,  and  extendi 
the  boundaries  of  rational  nature. 

We  touch  but  lightly  at  present  on  these  topics,  both  be*' 
-cause  we  still  entertain  a  hope  that  matters  may  be  accommOf ' 
dated  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  go  mdifii 
deeply  into  the  subject-— and  because  we  must  return  to  tJietfT 
in  another  tone  and  another  temper,  if  it  shall  appear  that  the 
means  of  accommodation  have  been  ignorantly  neglected  or 
madly  refused.  It  is  impossible  to  leave  the  subject,  however, 
without  again  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  unex- 
ampled and  unnatural  folly  of  this  war  between  men  of  the 
same  kindred  and  tongue^-the  only  two  free  nations  that  are 
now  left  in  the  world— «nd  the  only  two  that  have  a  constant, 
an  equal,  and  an  evident  interest  to  keep  well  with  each  other. 
On  our  part  especially,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  absolutely 
nothing  whatever  to  gain,  and  almost  every  thing  talose,  in 
this  deplorable  conflict.  Since  the  revocation  of  the  Orders 
in  Council,  there  is  really  no  principle  at  issuie  between  the 
two  countries.  The  limits  of  the  right  of  Uockade  are  fixed 
by  the  law  of  nations  upon  grounds  that  admit  of  no  serious 
dispute;  and  stand  declared  by  our  own  living  judges  in 
terms  with  which  America  professes  to  be  completely  satisfied*; 
With  regard  to  the  impressment  of  seamen,  again,  Ameri^ 
does  not  deny  that  we  have  a  right  to  reclaim  such  men  as  we 
can  prove  to  be  British  subjects,  mnd  owing  allegiance  to  our 
crown ;  and  #e  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  right  to  impress 
imy  who  are  reaUv  and  truly  citiafais  of  Anvtrica.  The 
#liole  quarrel  ia  ilbpat  ike  ptt>per>  niniPi  ^  a^stfting  these 
i)gilt»-of  tiie  anbaftrtinl/vifee  df  ilVeiiih;w<»  havt  amdy 
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said  a  little — and  as  to  the  practical  exercise  of  which,  we 
take  it  to  be  utterly  impossible  that  two  nations,  like  England 
and  America,  can  ever  cordially  agree«  The  truth  is,  that 
there  are  very  many  such  cases ;  and  that  neutrals  and  belli- 
gerants  do  but  very  seldom  agree  as  to  the  regulations  by 
which  the  rights  of  war  and  of  neutrality  are  to  be  respectively 
secured.  The  matter  is  always  practically  a^usted  by  a  sort 
of  compromise,  under  which  both  parties  consent  to  pass  from 
a  part  of  what  they  maintain  to  be  their  legal  right ;  and 
things  go  on  with  a  little  grumbling,  till  the  restoration  of 
peace  takes  away  all  occasion  of  discussion. 

We  are  now  at  war,  however,  for  the  assertion  of  our  own 
way  of  exercising  those  rights ;  and  have  begun  accordingly 
by  destroying  the  very  thing  for  the  beneficial  possession  of 
which  we  profess  to  be  contending.  What  we  claim  is,  a 
right  to  treat  neutrals  in  a  certain  way— to  derive  what  they 
consider  as  an  excessive  advantage  from  their  neutrality— and 
to  impose  what  they  call  an  unreasonable  restraint  on  their 
intercourse  with  the  en^my-^^nd,  in  pursuit  of  this  object, 
we  put  an  end  to  the  very  name  of  neutrality.  We  convert 
all  neutrals  into  open  enemies  ;  and  drive  them  into  the  cor- 
dial alliance  of  that  hostile  power  with  whom  we  would  not 
allow  them  a  very  limited  communication  !— -Such  is  the  ob« 
ject  and  pretext  of  the  war— -and  such  its  immediate  and  ne* 
cessary  effect. 

Other  object  or  pretext  it  can  have  none.  America  has  no 
possessions  that  we  can  take  from  her — none,  we  believe,  that 
we  have  even  a  desire  to  obtain.  We  have  no  hope,  there- 
fore, of  acquiring  any  thing  whatsoever  by  persisting  in  this 
contest ;  and  we  are  at  war  for  the  naked  and  barren  power  of 
asserting  our  belligerant  rights  in  our  own  way  ;  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  we  have  turned  the  last  neutral  into  an  enemy 
rather  than  submit  to  an  amicable  discussion  upon  the  least 
oppressive  way  of  exercising  a  right,  the  existence  of  which 
is  not  so  much  as  disputed.  Such  is  the  utmost  amOunt  of 
our  possible  gains— -our  losses,  certain  and  probable,  do  not 
admit,  we  fear,  of  so  short  an  enumeration.  We  shall  speak 
only  of  the  former. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  lose  our  whole  trade  with  Ame- 
rica— almost  the  only  foreign  trade  that  was  left  to  us— ^nd 
at  all  times  worth  infinitely  more  than  all  the  rest  put 
together.  After  what  we  said  in  our  last  number  on  this  sub- 
ject— and  while  the  universal  and  agonizing  distress  into 
which  the  country  has  relapsed,  speaks  in  accents  too  piercing 
to  be  borne,  in  every  quarter  of  the  land^  we  forbear  to  add 
one  word  upon  a  theme  so  copious  and  so  conclusive.  In  the 
second  pUce^  we  lose  all  the  men  and  the  money  that  must  be 
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sacrificed  to  the  carrying  on  of  this  war-^^-at  a  moment  when 
our  finances  are  confessedly  almost  inadequate  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  other  wars  in  which  we  are  engaged-— and  when 
the  success  of  those  great  and  glorious  exertions  appears  to 
be  almost  desperate,  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  im« 
possibility  of  finding  men  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who 
perish.  .  In  the  Mir^ place,  we  take  it  to  be  one  of  the  certain 
consequences  of  the  continuance  of  this  war,  that  we  shall 
either  lose  Canada  for  ever,  to  the  great  disgrace  and  morti- 
fication of  the  country — or  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  Penin- 
sula, and  carry  on  a  still  more  sanguinary  and  expensive  war 
for  its  preservation.     In  the  fourth  place,  our  West-India 
colonies  will  be  starved ;  and  their  trade,  which  so  many  other 
causes  have  concurred  to  depress,  almost  entirely  ruined  by 
the  swarms  of  privateers  which  will  issue  from  every  point  of 
the  adjoining  continent ;  while  our  own  supplies  of  grain,  in 
the  event  of  a  deficiency  at  home,  and  of  naval  stores,  in  the 
event  of  disasters  in  the  North,  will  be  almost  entirety  cut 
off.     Finally,  we  shall  excite  not  only  a  spirit  of  rooted  hosti- 
lity among  a  people  obviously  destined  to  outnumber  any 
European  nation — but  we  shall  train  them  before  their  day 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  home  manufactures,  and  lose  for 
ever  that  trade  which  it  is  our  most  obvious  interest  to  retain. 
But  it  may  be  said,  we  did  not  make  the  war.    The  defiance 
was  given,  and  "he  blow  struck  by  America ;  and  now  we 
are  under  the  absolute  necessity  of  fighting,  or  of  giving  up 
the  honour  and  the  substantial  interests  of  the  nation.     We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  admit  this :  but  if  the  fact  were 
made  out,  we  should  concur  most  heartily  in  the  conclusion. 
A  nation  like  England  should  submit  to  any  thing  rather  than 
to  the  slightest  impeachment  of  her  honour.     It  is  not  only 
her  pride  and  her  enjoyment— but  her  actual  strength  and 
security,  and  the  vital  spring  of  all  her  prosperity.     If  our 
honour  is  really  committed  in  this  contest— and  if  America 
will  listen  to  no  terms  of  pacification  which  it  is  fitting  for  us 
to  concede — then  the  contest  must  go  on ;  and  every  thing 
else  must  be  sacrificed  to  maintain  it  with  spirit  and  eflfect. 
But  if  matters  are  come  at  last  to  this  deplorable  extremity 
—•if  it  be  true  that  we  are  now  under  the  necessity  of  yielding 
up  the  national  honour,  or  of  persisting  in  such  a  war  as  we 
have  described,  it  cannot,  at  least,  be  denied,  that  it  is  a  crisis 
which  has  been  very  recently  produced  ;  and  that  it  has  been 
produced  by  men,  and  by  measures  that  are  suiSciently  noto- 
rious.    There  is  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom  who  can  doubt, 
that  if  the  orders  in  council  had  been  rescinded  six  months 
sooner,  the  war  might  have  been  entirely  avoided,  and  all 
other  points  of  difference  between  the  countries  adjusted  upon 
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an  amicable  footing.  Nor  is  there  an  individual  who  has 
attended  at  all  to  the  progress  of  the  dispute,  who  does  not  see 
that  it  was  embittered  from  the  first,  and  wantonly  urged  to 
its  present  fatal  issue,  by  the  insolent,  petulant,  and  preposte- 
rous tone  of  those  very  individuals  who  insisted  upon  that 
miserable  experiment — and  plunged  their  own  country  in 
wretchedness,  only  to  bring  down  upon  it  the  reluctant  hos- 
tility of  its  best  customers  and  allies.  If  those  mischievous 
and  despicable  councils  were  once  cordially  renounced — if 
this  paltry  and  irritating  tone  were  for  ever  interdicted  at  our 
public  offices— if  the  negotiation  were  committed  to  a  man 
acceptable  to  the  Americans,  and  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
insincerity  which  the  character  of  our  late  diplomatic  com- 
munications with  her  have  so  naturally  excited;— we  are 
fully  persuaded  that  a  speedy  and  an  honourable  termination 
might  yet  be  put  to  this  unnatural  contest,  which  if  it  be 
purely  ruinous  and  disreputable  to  us,  promises  also  to  be 
so  much  more  detrimental  than  beneficial  to  our  opponent. 

At  present,  however,  we  confess  that  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  indications  of  such  a  salutary  change  of  policy— -and  are 
even  disposed  to  fear  that  the  same  spirit  of  animosity  and 
unconciliating  contempt  which  has  evidently  pervaded  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the  government,  still  prevails  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  among  the  body  of  our  people.  The  pressure 
of  present  distress  is  too  heavy,  indeed,  to  allow  the  war  itself 
to  be  popular ; — but  we  suspect  that  the  temper  and  disposition 
which  have  provoked  it  are  still  pretty  general : — and  such  are 
the  arts  by  which  courtly  prejudices  have  been  fomented,  and 
ancient  grudges  kept  alive,  that  no  small  part  of  the  nation 
look  with  feelings  of  peculiar  hostility  towards  the  people  to 
which  they  bear  the  nearest  resemblance  ;  and  willingly  abet 
their  rulers  in  treating  the  Americans  with  less  respect,  and 
less  cordiality,  than  any  other  foreign  nation.  If  this  pro- 
ceeds from  considering  them  as  weaker  than  any  other  nation^ 
we  cannot  say  it  is  very  magnanimous  :^if  from  regarding 
them  as  our  own  rebellious  ofispring,  it  is  neither  very  gene- 
rous nor  very  wise.  They  asserted  their  independence  upon 
principles  which  they  derived  from  us,  and  upon  which  we  still 
make  it  our  boast  and  our  glory  to  act.  Their  revolt  was  the 
real  evidence  of  their  consanguinit}'-— their  rebellion  against  us 
the  surest  proof  of  their  genuine  descent:  and,  while  all 
rational  men  are  now  satisfied  that  their  independence  is 
much  more  advantageous  to  us  than  any  form  of  their  submis- 
sion could  have  been,  surely  there  is  nothing  in  their  having 
established  a  free  government,  that  ought  to  give  rise  to  any 
feelings  of  repugnance  or  hostility  in  us.  They  are  descended 
from  our  loins*-they  speak  our  language — they  have  adopted 
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our  laws—they  retain  our  usages  and  manners — they  read  our 
books— they  have  copied  our  freedom— >they  rival  our  courage  : 
and  yet  they  are  less  popular  and  less  esteemed  among  us  than 
the  base  and  bigoted  Portuguese,  or  the  ferocious  and  ignorant 
Russians. 

From  what  does  this  arise— or  on  what  pretext  is  it  justi- 
fied ?  We  can  hear  but  one  answer  to  this  :  and  it  is  really  so 
weak  and  so  absurd  an  answer,  that  if  it  had  not  met  us  in  so 
many  quarters,  we  should  not  have  believed  that  it  could  ever 
have  been  seriously  given.  Their  manners,  it  seems,  are  not 
agreeable  : — society  with  them  is  not  on  a  good  footing :— and, 
upon  the  whole,  they  are  far  from  being  so  polite  and  well- 
bred  as  might  be  desired.  Now,  we  should  really  be  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  it  would  be  a  justifiable  cause  for  seriously 
quarrelling,  even  with  a  next-door  neighbour,  that  he  had  a 
bad  taste  in  anecdotes,  and  did  not  thoroughly  understand  the 
arrangement  of  evening  parties :  But  to  insist  upon  going  to 
war — with  a  whole  nation— at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic-— 
because  it  has  been  reported  that  their  rich  people  are  not  very 
elegant— that  their  dinners  are  vulgar,  and  their  routes  dull- 
does  appear  to  us  to  be  somewhat  extravagant  and  unreasonable. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  remark,  that  those  who  hate 
the  Americans  so  much  for  their  inattention  to  the  graces  in 
their  manners  and^  conversation,  cannot  be  supposed  to  feel 
any  great  love  or  respect  for  the  greater  part  of  their  own 
countrymen  ;  for,  though  we  are  not  absolutely  nor  altogether 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  we  are  very  much  afraid  that  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  middling  and  better  sort  of  people 
among  ourselves  belong  to  this  reprobated  class  of  traders  and 
dealers,  and  have  very  much  the  same  manners  with  their 
brethren  in  America.  The  society  of  New- York  and  Phila- 
delphia, in  short,  we  imagine,  must  be  at  least  as  good  as  that 
of  Glasgow  or  Manchester ;  and  though  we  make  no  doubt 
that  the  beau  monde  of  the  latter  places  will  be  extremely  scan- 
dalized at  the  supposition,  we  can  assure  them  that  the  Ame- 
ricans consider  it  as  just  as  little  flattering  to  them;  at  least 
we  have  now  lying  before  us  a  New- York  publication,  in  which 
one  of  these  republican  wits  makes  himself  exceedingly  merry 
with  the  ignorance,  vulgarity  and  forwardness,  of  the  English 
traders  and  agents  that  occasionally  resort  to  his  city. 

This  objection,  then,  though  we  hear  it  daily  made  by  per- 
sons «who  have  not  the  slightest  conception  of  what  polite 
society  is,  is  obviously  quite  ridiculous  in  the  mouth  of  all  but 
the  few  who  move  in  the  very  highest  circles  of  fashion ;  and 
can  only  relate  to  the  few  who  hold  a  similar  rank  in  the  scale 
of  American  society,  and  discharge  its  functions,  it  ^ems,  in 
a  kss  perfect  manner.    The  great  body  of  the  people  is  better 
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educated,  and  more  comfortably  situated,  than  the  bulk  of  any 
European  community,  and  possess  all  the  accomplishments 
that  are  anywhere  to  be  found  in  persons  of  the  same  occupa- 
tion and  condition.     The  complaint  is,  that  there  are  no  peo- 
ple of  fashion — ihat  their  column  still  wants  its  Corinthian 
capital— or,  in  other  words,  that  those  who  are  rich  and  idle 
have  not  yet  existed  so  long,t)r  in  such  numbers,  as  to  have 
brought  to  full  perfection  that  system  of  ingenious   trifling, 
and  elegant  dissipation,  by  means  of  which  it  has  been  disco- 
vered that  wealth  and  leisure  may  be  most  agreeably  disposed 
of.     Admitting  the  fact  to  be  so,  and  in  a  country  where  there 
is  no  court,  no  nobility,  and  no  monument  or  tradition  of  chi- 
valrous usages,  and  where,  moreover,  the  greatest  number  of 
those  who  are  rich  and  powerful  have  raised  themselves  to 
that  eminence  by  mercantile  industry,  we  really  do  not  see  how 
it  could  well  be  otherwise — we  would  still  submit  that  this  is 
no  lawful  cause  either  for  national  contempt,  or  for  national 
hostility.      It  is  a  peculiarity  in   the   structure    of    society 
among  that  people,  which,  we  take  it,  can  only  give  offence  to 
their  visiting  acquaintance ;  and,  while  it  does  us  no  sort  of 
harm  while  it  subsists,  promises,  we  think,  very  soon  to  disap- 
pear altogether,  and  no  longer  to  afflict  even  our  imaginations. 
The  number  of  individuals  born  to  the  enjoyment  of  heredi- 
tary wealth  is,  or  at  least  was,  daily  increasing  in  that  country ; 
and  it  is  impossible  that  their  multiplication — with  all  the 
models  of  European  refinement  before  them,  and  all  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  a  free  government,  and  a  general  system 
of  good  education — should  fail,  within  a  very  short  period,  to 
give  birth  to  a  better  tone  of  conversation  and  society,  and  to 
manners  more  dignified  and  refined.      Unless  we  are  very 
much  misinformed  indeed,  the  symptoms  of  such  a  change  may 
already  be  traced  in  their  great  cities.     Their  youths  of  for- 
tune already  travel  over  all  the  countries  of  Europe  for  their 
improvement ;  and  specimens  are  occasionally  met  with  even 
in  these  islands,  which,  with  all  our  prejudices,  we  must  admiti 
would  do  DO  discredit   to  the  best  blood  of  the  land  from 
which  they  originally  sprung.     Mr.  Weld,  indeed,  and  farmer 
Parkinson,  give  a  very  uninviting  picture  of  their  society ; 
but  M.  Talleyrand,  and  the  Due  de  Liancourt,  are  by  no 
means  so  fastidious;  and  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that, upon 
a  point  of  this  nature,  their  opinion  is  entitled  to  full  as  much 
weight  as  either  of  those  English  authorities.     We  are  not 
anxious,  however,  to  establish  their  title  to  the  capabilities  of 
politeness.     We  only  wish  to  encourage  a  disposition  to  be  at 
peace,  and  to  trade  with  them ;  and  for  that  purpose  we  really 
think  it^nough,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  good  custo- 
mers, and  dangerous  enemies. 
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Tlu  WorkSf  in  verse  and  prase^  of  the  late  Robert  Treat 
Paine^  jim.  Esq.  with  Notes.  To  whUh  are  pr^ed  Sketches 
ofhisLifej  Character^  and  Writings.  8vo.  pp.  464.  Bel- 
cher.    Boston,  1812. 

IN  reviewing  the  work  before  us,  criticism  is  deprived  of 
half  its  utility.  However  just  may  be  its  decisions,  they  can 
be  of  no  avail  to  the  author.  With  him  the  fitful  scene  of 
literary  life  is  over;  praise  can  stimulate  him  to  no  new  exer- 
tions, nor  censure  point  the  way  to  future  improvement.  The 
only  benefit,  therefore,  to  be  derived  from  an  examination  of 
his  merits,  is  to  deduce  therefrom  instruction  for  his  survi- 
vors, either  as  to  the  excellencies  they  should  imitate,  or  the 
errors  they  should  avoid. 

There  is  no  country  to  which  practical  criticism  is  of  more 
importance  than  this,  owing  to  the   crude   state  of  native 
talent,  and  the  immaturity  of  public  taste.     We  are  prone  to 
all  the  vices  of  literature,  from  the  casual  and  superficial  manner 
in  which  we  attend  to  it.     Absorbed  in  politics,  or  occupied 
by  business,  few   can  find  leisure,  amid  these  strong  agita- 
tions of  the  mind,  to  follow  the  gentler  pursuits  of  literature, 
and  give  it  that  calm  study,  and  meditative  contemplation,  ne- 
cessary to  discover  the  true  principles  of  beauty  and  excellence 
in  composition.    To  render  criticism,  therefore,  more  impres- 
sive, and  to  bring  it  home,  as  it  were,  to  our  own  bosoms,  it  is 
not  sufficient  merely  to  point  to  those  standard  writers  of 
Great  Britain,  who  should  form  our  real  models,  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  take  those  writers  among  ourselves  who  have  at- 
tained celebrity,  and  scrutinize  their  characters.    Authors  are 
apt  to  catch  and  borrow  the  faults  and  beauties  of  neighbouring 
authors,  rather  than  of  those  removed  by  time  or  dbtance  ;  as  a 
Vol.  I.  New  Series*  I  i 
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man  is  more  apt  to  fall  into  the  vices  and  peculiarities  of 
those  around  him,  than  to  form  himself  on  the  models  of  Ro- 
man or  Grecian  virtue. 

This  is  apparent  even  in  Great  Britain,  where,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  finished  education,  literary  society,  and  critical 
tribunals,  we  see  her  authors  continually  wandering  away 
into  some  new  and  corrupt  fashion  of  writing,  rather  than 
conforming  to  those  orders  of  composition  which  have  the 
sanction  of  time  and  criticism.  If  such  be  the  case  in  Great 
Britain,  and  if  even  her  veteran  literati  have  still  the  need  of 
rigorous  criticism  to  keep  them  from  running  riot ;  how  much 
more  necessary  is  it  in  our  country,  where  our  literary  ranks^ 
like  those  of  our  military,  are  rude,  undisciplined,  and  insub- 
ordinate. It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  presume  with  free- 
dom, but,  we  trust,  with  candour,  to  examine  the  reUcs  of  an 
American  poet ;  to  do  justice  to  his  merits ;  but  to  point  out 
his  errors,  as  far  as  our  judgment  will  allow,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  coteraporaries. 

The  volume  before  us  commences  with  a  biography  of  the 
author  written  by  two  several  hands.  The  style  is  occasion- 
ally overwrought,  and  swelling  beyond  the  simplicity  proper 
to  this  species  of  writing,  but  on  the  whole  crediuble  to  the 
writers.  The  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  is  both  friendly  and 
candid.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  generous  struggle  between 
tenderness  for  the  author's  memory,  and  a  laudable  determi- 
nation to  tell  the  whole  truth,  which  occurs  whenever  the 
failings  of  the  poet  are  adverted  to.  We  applaud  the  frankness 
and  delicacy  with  which  the  latter  are  avowed.  If  biography 
have  any  merit,  it  consists  in  presenting  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  character,  the  habits,  the  whole  course  of  living  and 
thinking  of  the  person  who  is  the  subject — for,  otherwise,  we 
may  as  well  have  a  romance,  and  an  ideal  hero  imposed  on 
us,  for  our  wonder  and  admiration. 

The  biography  of  Mr.  Paine  presents  another  of  those  me- 
lancholy details,  too  commonly  furnished  by  literary  life. 
Those  gleams  of  sunshine,  and  days  of  darkness— those  mo- 
ments of  rapture,  and  periods  of  lingering  depression — those 
dreams  of  hope,  and  waking  hours  of  black  despondency: 
Such  is  the  rapid  round  of  transient  joys  and  frequent  suffer- 
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joga,  that  form  the  ^  be  all  and  the  end  all^  here^  of  the  un- 
lucky tribe  that  live  by  writing.  Surely,  if  the  young  ima- 
gination could  ever  be  repressed  by  tad  example,  these 
gloomy  narratives  would  be  sufficient  to  deter  it  from  ven- 
turing into  the  fairy  land  of  literature— 4i  region  so  precarious 
in  its  enjoyments,  and  fruitful  in  its  calamities* 

We  find  that  Mr.  Paine  started  on  his  career,  full  of  ardour 
and  confidence.  His  collegiate  life  was  gay  and  brilliant. 
His  poetic  talents  had  already  broken  forth,  and  acquired  him 
the  intoxicating,  but  dangerous  meed  of  early  praise.  The 
description  given  of  him  by  his  biographer,  at  this  time,  is  ex- 
tremely prepossessing. 

^^  He  was  graduated  with  the  esteem  of  the  government 
and  the  regard  of  his  cotemporaries.  He  was  as  much  dis- 
tinguished for  the  opening  virtues  of  his  heart,  as  for  the 
vivacity  of  his  wit,  the  vigour  of  his  imagination,  and  the 
variety  of  his  knowledge.  A  liberality  of  sentiment  and  a  coa- 
tempt  of  selfishness  are  usual  concomitants,  and  in  him  were 
striking  characteristics.  Urbanity  of  manners  and  a  delicacy 
of  feeling  imparted  a  charm  to  his  benignant  temper  and 
social  disposition.'* 

After  leaving  college,  we  begin  to  perceive  the  misfortunes 
which  his  early  display  of  talents  had  entailed  upon  him.  He 
had  tasted  the  sweets  of  literary  triumph,  and,  as  it  is  not  the 
character  of  genius  to  rest  satisfied  with  past  achievements,  he 
longed  to  add  fresh  laurels  to  those  he  had  acquired.  With 
this  strong  inclination  towards  a  literary  life,  we  behold  him 
painfully  endeavouring  to  accustom  himself  to  mercantile  pur- 
suits, and  harness  his  mind  to  the  diurnal  drudgery  of  a  count* 
ing-house.  The  result  was  such  as  might  naturally  be  expect- 
ed. He  neglected  the  monotonous  pages  of  the  journal  and 
the  ledger,  for  the  magic  numbers  of  Homer  and  Horace. 
His  fancy,  stimulated  by  restraint,  repeatedly  flashed  forth  in 
productions  that  attracted  applause :  he  was  more  frequently 
found  at  the  theatre  than  on  'change  ;  delighted  more  in  the 
society  of  scholars  and  men  of  taste  and  fancy,  than  of  ^^  sub* 
stantial  merchants,"  and  at  length  abandoned  die  patient,  but 
comfortable  realities  of  trade,  for  the  splendid  uncertainties  of 
the  muse. 
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Our  limits  will  not  ^permit  us  to  go  into  a  minute  examiiuH 
tion  of  his  life,  which  would  otherwise  be  worthy  of  attention; 
for  the  habits  and  fortunes  of  an  author,  in  this  country,  might 
yield  some  food  for  curious  speculation*  Unfitted  for  busi- 
ness, in  a  nation  where  every  one  is  busy;  devoted  to  litera- 
ture, where  literary  leisure  is  confounded  with  idleness  ;  the 
man  of  letters  is  almost  an  insulated  being,  with  few  to  under- 
stand, less  to  value,  and  scarcely  any  to  encourage  his  pursuits. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  our  authors  soon  grow 
weary  of  a  race  which  they  have  to  run  alone,  and  turn  their 
attention  to  other  callings  of  a  more  worldly  and  profitable 
nature.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  writers  of  this 
country  so  seldom  attsun  to  excellence.  Before  their  genius 
is  disciplined,  and  their  taste  refined,  their  talents  are  diverted 
into  the  ordinary  channels  of  busy  life,  and  occupied  in  what 
are  considered  its  more  useful  purposes.  In  fact,  the  great 
demand  for  rough  talent,  as  for  common  manual  labour,  in 
this  country,  prevents  the  appropriation  of  either  mental  or 
physical  forces  to  elegant  employments.  The  delicate  me- 
chanician may  toil  in  penury,  unless  he  devote  himself  to 
common  manufactures,  suitable  to  the  ordinary  consumption 
of  the  country ;  and  the  fine  writer,  if  he  depend  upon  his  pen 
for  a  subsistence,  will  soon  discover  that  he  may  starve  on  the 
very  summit  of  Parnassus,  while  he  sees  herds  of  newspaper 
editors  battening  on  the  rank  marshes  of  its  borders. 

Such  is  most  likely  to  be  the  fate  of  authors  by  profession, 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  our  country.  But  Mr.  Paine 
had  certainly  nothing  of  the  kind  to  complain  of.  His  early^ 
prospects  were  extremely  flattering.  His  productions  met 
with  a  local  circulation,  and  the  poet  with  a  degree  of  atten- 
tion and  respect,  highly  creditable  to  the  intelligent  part  of  the 
union  where  he  resided. 

**  The  qualities,"  says  his  biographer,  "  which  had  secured 
him  esteem  at  the  university  were  daily  expanding,  and  his 
reputation  was  daily  increasing.  His  society  was  eagerly 
sought  in  the  most  polished  and  refined  circles  ;  he  adminis- 
tered compliments  with  great  address  ;  and  no  beau  was  ever 
a  greater  favourite  in  the  beau  monde  /*' 

Having  now  confided  to  Us  pen  for  a  support,  Mr.  P.  un- 
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deitook  the  editorship  of  a  semi-weekly  paper,  devoted  to 
federal  politics.  It  was  conducted  without  diligence,  and,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  effects,  without  discretion ;  for  it 
drew  upon  him  the  vengeance  of  a  mob,  which  attacked  the 
house  where  he  resided,  and  the  resentment  of  a  young  gen- 
tleman, whose  father  he  had  satirized.  This  youth,  with  an 
impetuosity  hallowed  by  his  filial  feeling,  demanded  honour- 
able satisfaction— *it  was  denied,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that,  in  a  casual  rencounter,  he  took  it,  in  a  more  degrading 
manner,  on  the  person  of  Mr.  P. 

This  was  a  deadly  blow  to  the  reputation  of  our  author ; 
and  his  standing  in  society  was  still  more  impaired  by  his  sub- 
sequent marriage  with  an  actress,  which  produced  a  rupture 
with  his  father,  and  a  desertion  by  the  fashionable  world. 
This  last  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  useless  reprehension  by  his 
biographer.  It  is  idle  to  rail  at  society  for  its  laws  of  rank 
and  gradations  of  respect.  These  rise,  of  themselves,  out  of 
the  nature  of  things,  and  the  moral  and  political  circumstances 
in  which  that  society  is  placed;  and  the  universal  acquiescence 
in  them  by  the  soundest  minds^  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  they 
arc  salutarv  and  correct.  Mr.  P.  should  have  foreseen  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  his  union,  in  a  society  so  rigid  and 
religious,  and  where  theatrical  exhibitions  had  been  considered 
so  improper  as  for  along  time  to  have  been  prohibited  by  law. 
Having  foreseen  the  consequences,  and  willingly  encountered 
them,  it  would  have  been  a  proof  of  his  firmness  and  good 
sense,  to  have  submitted  to  them  without  repining. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  P.  seems  to  have  been  deficient  in  that 
true  kind  of  pride,  which  draws  its  support  from  the  ample 
sources  of  conscious  worth  and  integrity ;  which  bears  up  its 
possessor  against  unmerited  neglect,  and  induces  him  to  per- 
sist in  doing  well,  though  certain  of  no  approbation  but  his 
own.  The  moment  the  world  neglected  him,  he  began  to 
neglect  himself,  as  if  he  had  theretofore  acted  right  from  the 
love  of  praise,  rather  than  the  love  of  virtue. 

He  contracted  habits  of  intemperance,  which,  added  to  his 
natural  heedlessness,  and  want  of  application,  rendered  all 
the  remainder  of  his  life  a  scene  of  vicissitude.  His  news- 
paper establishment,  from  want   of  his  personal    attention, 
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proved  unfortunate;  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  he  disposed 
of  it,  and  became  master  of  ceremonies  of  the  Boston  Theatre; 
an  anomalous  office  which  we  do  not  understand,  but  which 
for  a  time  produced  him  a  present  means  of  subsistence. 
Notwithstanding  the  irregularity  of  his  habits,  it  seems  that 
he  never  exerted  his  talents  without  ample  success*  He  was 
occasionally  caUed  on  for  orations,  odes,  songs,  and  addressesi 
which  not  only  met  with  public  applause,  but  with  a  pecuniary 
remuneration  that  is  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  our  literary 
histor}'.  For  his  ^^  Invention  of  Letters,"  a  poem  of  about 
three  hundred  lines,  we  are  told  he  received  fifteen  hundred 
dollars^  exclusive  of  expense ;  and  twelve  hundred  by  the  sale 
of  his  *^  Ruling  Passion,"  a  poem  of  about  the  same  length. 
The  political  song  of  ^^  Adams  and  Liberty"  produced  him 
also  a  profit  of  seven  hundred  and  ffty  doUars.  Hiese  are 
sevenfold  harvests,  that  have  rarely  been  equalled  even  in  the 
productive  countries  of  Europe. 

After  a  few  years  passed  in  this  manner,  having  in  some 
measure  reformed  his  habits,  his  friends  began  to  entertain 
hopes  of  rescuing  him  from  this  precarious  mode  of  subsist- 
ence.  They  urged  him  to  study  the  law,  and  offered  him 
pecuniary  assistance  for  the  purpose.  He  listened  to  their 
advice ;  abandoned  the  theatre ;  applied  himself  diligently  to 
legal  studies ;  was  admitted,  and  became  a  successful  advocate. 
Business  poured  in  upon  him— -his  reputation  rose— prospects 
of  ease,  of  affluence,  of  substantial  respectability,  opened  before 
him— but  he  relinquished  them  all  with  his  incorrigible  reck- 
lessness of  mind,  and  relapsed  into  his  former  self-abandon* 
ment.  From  this  time  the  springs  of  his  mind  seem  to  have 
been  rapidly  broken  down— invention  languished^— literary 
ambition  was  almost  at  an  end ;  at  the  same  time,  an  inordi- 
nate appetite  for  knowledge  was  awakened,  but  it  was  that 
kind  of  appetite  which  produces  indigestion,  rather  than  an 
invigoration  of  the  system. 

*'  During  these  last  years  of  his  life,"  says  his  biographer, 
^^  without  a  library,  wandering  from  place  to  place,  frequently 
uncertain  where,  or  whether  he  could  procure  a  meal;  his 
thirst  and  acquisition  of  knowledge  astonishingly  increased* 
Though  frequently  tormented   with  diseaae»  atid  beset  by 
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dans  and  ^the  law^s  stafF-officers,'  from  whom,  and  from 
prison,  he  was  frequendy  relieved  by  friendship ;  neither  sick- 
ness nor  penury  abated  his  love  of  a  book,  and  of  instructive 
conversation." 

It  is  painful  to  trace  the  concluding  history  of  this  eccentric, 
contradictory,  but  interesting  man.  Broken  down  by  penury 
and  disease ;  disheartened  by  fancied,  perhaps  real,  but  cer- 
tainly self-brought  neglect ;  debilitated  in  mind,  and  shattered 
\n  reputation,  he  languished  into  that  state  of  nervous  irrita- 
Ulity  acid  sickliness  of  thought,  when  the  world  ceases  to  interest 
and  delight ;  when  desire  sinks  into  apathy,  and  *^  the  grass- 
hopper becomes  a  burden." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  recurring  to  the  picture  given  of 
him  by  his  faithful  biographer,  at  the  outset  of  his  career, 
with  all  the  glow  of  youth  and  fancy,  and  the  freshness  of 
blooming  reputation  that  graced  his  opening  talents,  and  con- 
trasting it  with  the  following,  taken  in  his  day  of  pre- 
mature decay  and  blighted  intellect.  The  contrast  is  instruc- 
tive and  affecting-— a  few  pages  present  the  sad  reverse  of  years. 

^^  He  was  fed  and  lodged  in  an  apartment  at  his  father's ; 
and  in  this  feeble  and  emaciated  state,  walked  abroad,  from 
day  to  day,  looking  like  misery  personified,  and  pouring  his 
hmentations  into  the  ears  of  his  friends,  who  were  happy  to 
confer  those  little  acts  of  kindness  which  afforded  to  him  some 
momentary  consolation." 

Even  ^^  during  this  period  of  unhoused  and  disconsolate 
wretchedness,"  when  the  taper  was  fast  sinking  in  the  socket, 
Ik  was  still  capable  of  poetical  excitement.  At  the  request  of 
the  **  Jockey  Club,"  he  undertook  to  write  a  song  for  their 
laniversary  dinner.  His  enfeebled  imagination  faltered  at  the 
eCbrt,  until,  spurred  on  by  the  last  moment,  he  aroused  him- 
•df  into  a  transient  glow  of  composition,  executed  the  task, 
l&d  then  threw  by  the  pen  for  ever. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  under  all  this  accumulation  of 
penury,  despondency  and  sickness,  the  passion  still  remained 
for  one  species  of  amusement,  which  addresses  itself  chiefly 
to  the  imagination ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  habit  remained,  after 
^t  passion  had  subsided.  He  attended  the  theatre  but  two  eve- 
abgs  before  his  death.    This  was  the  last  gleam  of  solitary 
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pleaaure-— on  the  following  day,  feeling  his  end  approaching, 
he  crawled  to  an  ^^  attic  chamber  in  his  father's  house,?*  as  to 
one  of  those  retreats 

"  Where  lonely  want  retires  to  die," 

Here  he  languished  until  the  next  evening,  when,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  family  and  friends,  he  expired  without  a  struggle 
or  a  groan. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  biography  of  Thomas  Trear 
Paine :  a  man,  calculated  to  flourish  in  the  sunshine  of  life^but 
running    to  waste  and  ruin  in  the  shade.      We   have  been 
beguiled  into  a  more  particular  notice  of  this  part  of  the  work,- 
from  the  interest  which  it  excited,  and  the  strong  moral  picture 
which  it  presented.     And  indeed  the  biography  of  autfaonis 
important  in  another  point  of  view,  as  throwing  a  great  light 
upon  the  state  of  literature  and  refinement  of  a  nation.     In  a 
country  where  authors  are  few,  any  tract  of  literary  anecdote, 
like  the  present,  is  valuable,  as  adding  to  the  scanty  materials 
from  which  future  writers  will  be  enabled  to  trace  our  advance- 
ment in  letters  and  the  arts.     Hereafter,  curiosity  may  be 
interested  to  gather  information  concerning  these  early  adven- 
turers in  literature,  not  because  they  may  have  any  great  merit 
in  their  works,  but  because  they  were  the  first  to  adventure; 
as  we  are  curious  about  the  early  settlers  of  our  country,  sot 
from  their  eminence  of  character,  but  because  they  were  the 
first  that  settled. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  life  of  Mr.  Paine,  we  scarcely 
know  whether  his  misfortunes  are  to  be  attributed  so  much  to 
his  love  of  literature,  as  to  his  want  of  discretion  and  practical 
good  sense.  He  was  a  man  that  seemed  to  live  for  the 
moment ;  drawing  but  little  instruction  from  the  past,  and  cast- 
ing but  careless  glances  towards  the  future.  So  far  as  rehoes 
to  him,  his  country  stands  acquitted  in  its  literary  character; 
for  certainly,  as  far  as  he  made  himself  useful  in  his  range  of 
talents,  he  was  amply  remunerated. 

The  character  given  of  him  by  his  last  biographer  is  highly 
interesting,  and  evinces  that  quick  sensibility  and  openness  to 
transient  impressions,  incident  to  a  man  more  imder  the 
dominion  of  the  fancy  than  the  judgment. 
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*'  To  speak  of  Mr.  Paine  as  a  man;  hie  labor ^  hoc  opui  est. 
In  his  intercourse  with  the  world^his  earliest  impressions  were 
irarely  correct.  His  vivid  imagination,  in  his  first  interviews, 
undervalued  or  overrated  almost  every  individual  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact ;  but  when  a  protracted  acquaintance  had 
effaced  early  impressions,  his  judgment  recovered  its  tone, 
and  no  man  brought  his  associates  to  a  fairer  scrutiny,  or  could 
delineate  their  characteristics  with  greater  exactness. 

JVuiiitu  addictui  jurare^  in  verha^  magiatri  ; 

and  when  he  had  once  formed  a  deliberate  opinion,  without 
a  change  of  circumstances,  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever 
renounced  it.  Studious  to  please,  he  was  only  impatient  of 
obtrusive  folly,  impertinent  presumption,  or  idle  speculation. 
His  friendships  were  cordial,  and  his  good  genius  soon  recti- 
fied the  precipitance  of  his  enmities.  To  conflicting  proposi* 
tions  he  listened  with  attention ;  heard  his  own  opinions  con- 
tested with  complacency,  and  replied  with  courtesy.  No  root 
of  bitterness  ever  quickened  in  his  mind.  If  injuredf  he  was 
placable ;  if  offended,  he 


— — —  showed  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  was  cold  again. 


Parcere  aubjecHa  et  debellare  aufierboa^ 

was  in  strict  unison  with  the  habitual  elevation  of  his  feel- 
ings. Such  services  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  render  to 
others  he  performed  with  manly  zeal ;  and  their  value  was 
enhanced,  by  being  generally  rendered  where  they  were  most 
needed;  and  through  life  he  cherished  a  lively  gratitude 
towards  those  from  whom  he  had  received  benefits.*' 

On  his  irregular  habits,  his  biographer  remarks  in  pallia* 
tion-*-"  He  sensibly  felt,  and  clearly  foresaw,  the  consequences 
of  their  continuous  indulgence,  and  passed  frequent  resolu- 
tions of  reformaition ;  but  daily  embarrassments  shook  the 
resolves  of  his  seclusion,  and  reform  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned. He  urged  as  an  excuse  for  delaying  the  Herculean 
task,  that  it  was  impossible  to  commence  it  while  perplexed 
with  difficulty  and  surrounded  with  distress.  Instead  of 
rising  with  an  elastic  power,  and  throwing  the  incumbent 
pressure  from  his  shoulders,  he  succumbed  under  itsaccumu* 
lating  weight,  until  he  became  insuperably  recumbent ;  and 
vital  action  was  daily  precariously  sustained,  by  administering 
*  the  extreme  medicine  of  the  constitution  for  its  daily  food*''' 

Vol.  I.  New  Series.  K  k 
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Wc  come  now  to  the  most  ungracious  part  of  our  under^ 
taking;  that  of  considering  the  literary  character-  of  die 
deceased.  This  is  rendered  the  more  delicate,  from  the  ex- 
cessive eulogiums  passed  on  him,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  friend- 
ship, by  his  biographers,  and  which  make  us  despair  of  yield- 
.ing  any  praise  that  can  approach  to  their  ideas  of  his  deserts. 

We  are  told  that  Dryden  was  Mr.  P.*s  favourite  author,  and 
in  some  measure  his  prototype ;  but  he  appears  to  have 
admired,  rather  than  to  have  studied  him.  Like  all  those 
writers  who  take  up  some  particular  author  as  a  model,  a 
degree  of  bigotry  has  entered  into  his  devotion,  which  made 
.him  blind  to  the  faults  of  his  original;  or,  rather,  these  faidts 
became  beauties  in  his  eyes.  Such,  for  instance,  is  that  pro- 
pensity to  far-sought  allusions,  and  forced  conceits.  Had  he 
studied  Dryden  in  connexion  with  the  literature  of  his  day, 
contrasting  him  with  the  poets  who  preceded  him,  and  those 
who  were  his  cotemporaries — Mr.  P.  would  have  discovered 
that  these  were  faults  which  Dryden  reprobated  himself. 
They  were  the  lingering  traces  of  a  taste  %vhich  he  was  him- 
self endeavouring  to  abolish.  Dr^'den  was  a  great  reformer  of 
English  poetry;  not  merely  by  improving  the  versification, 
and  taming  the  rude  roughness  of  the  language  into  smooth- 
ness and  harmony ;  but  by  abolishing  from  it  those  metaphy- 
sical subtleties,  those  strange  analogies  and  extravagant  com- 
binations, which  had  been  the  pride  and  study  of  the  old 
schooL  Thus  struggling  to  cure  others  and  himself  of  these 
excesses,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  them  still  lurked 
about  his  writings ;  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  the 
number  should  be  so  inconsiderable. 

These,  however,  seem  to  have  caught  the  ardent  and  ill- 
.  regulated  imagination  of  Mr.  Paine,  and  to  have 'given  a  tinc- 
ture to  the  whole  current  of  his  writings.  We  find  him  con- 
tinually aiming  at  fine  thoughts,  fine  figures,  and  epigram- 
matic point.  The  cendure  that  Johnson  passes  on  his  great 
prototype,  may  be  applied  with  tenfold  justice  to  him  :  "  His 
delight  was  in  wild  and  daring  sallies  of  sentiment — ^in  the 
irregular  and  eccentric  violence  of  wit.  He  delighted  to  tread 
upon  the  brink  of  meaning,  where  light  and  darkness  begin  to 


mingle ;  to  approach  the  precipice  of  absurdity,  and  hover  oycft 
the  abyss  of  unideal  vacancy."  His  verses  are  often  so^ 
dizened  out  with  embroidery,  that  the  subject  matter  b  lost 
in  the  ornament — ^the  idea  is  confused  hy  the  illustration ;  or 
rather,  instead  of  one  plain,  distinct  idea  being  presented  to 
the  mind,  we  are  bewildered  with  a  score  of  similitudes— sud^ 
for  instance,  is  the  case  with  the  following  passage,  taken  at 
random,  and  which  is  intended  to  be  descriptive  of  misers: 

<<  In  life's  dark  cell,  pale  bums  their  glimmering  soul:     * 
A  rush-light  warms  the  winter  of  the  pole. 
To  chill  and  cheerless  solitude  confined,    , 
No  spring  of  virtue  thaws  the  ice  of  mind. 
They  creep  in  blood,  as  frosty  streamlets  flow. 
And  freeze  with  life,  as  dormice  sleep  in  snow. 
Like  snails  they  bear  their  dungeons  on  their  backS| 
And  shut  out  light— to  save  a  window  tax  &** 

His  figures  and  illustrations  are  often  striking  and  beautiful, 
but  too  often  far-fetched  and  extravagant.  He  had  always^^ 
plenty  at  command,  and,  indeed,  every  thought  that  he.  conp 
ceived  drew  after  it  a  cluster  of  Mmilies.  .Among  theaehe 
either  had  not  the  talent  to  discriihinate,  or  the  self-denial  to 
discard.  Every  thing  that  entered  his  mind  was  transferred 
to  his  page,  trope  followed  trope,  illustration  was  heaped  on 
illustration,  ornament  outvied  ornament,  undl  what  at  first 
promised  to  be  fine»  ended  in  being  tawdiy. 

Of  his  didactic  poems  one  of  the  most  prominent  ia  the 
*^  Ruling  Passion."  It  contains  numy  passages  of  striking 
merit,  but  is  loaded  with  epithet,  and  distorted  by  constant 
strsdning  after  epigram  and  eccentricity.  The  author  seems 
never  content  unless  he  be  sparkling;  the  reader  is  continually 
perplexed  to  know  what  he  means,  and  sometimes  disappoint 
ed,  when  he  does  find  oiit,  to  discover  that  he  means  so  littkw 
It  is  one  pf  the  praperties  of  poetid  genius  to  give  oonac^ 
quence  to  trifles.  By  a  kind  of  ma^c  power,  it  swells  things  • 
up  beyond  thqir  natural  dimensions,  and  decks  them  out  with 
a  splendour  of  dress  and  colouring  that^  completely  hides 
their  real  insignificfmce>  Pigmy  thoughtt  that  crqpt  in  prose,  •^' 
surt  up  into  gigantic  size  in  pof^try ;  and  atmttbg  in  lofty 
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epithets,  inflated  with  hyperbole,  and  glittering  with  fine 
figures,  are  apt  to  take  the  imagination  by  surprise,  and  dittr 
zle  the  judgment.  The  steady  eye  of  scrutiny,  however,  soon 
penetrates  the  glare ;  and  when  the  thought  has  shrunk  back 
to  its  real  dimensions,  what  appeared  to  be  oracular,  turns 
out  to  be  a  truism* 

As  an  instance  of  this  we  will  quote  the  following  passage: 

^  Heroes  and  bards,  who  nobler  flights  have  won  ^ 

Than  Caesar's  eagles,  or  the  Mantuan  swan, 
From  eldest  era  share  the  common  doom ; 
The  sun  of  glory  shines  but  on  the  tomb. 
Firm  as  the  Mede,  the  stern  decree  subdues 
The  brightest  pageant  of  the  proudest  muse. 
Man*s  noblest  powers  could  ne'er  the  law  revoke. 
Though  Handel  harmonized  what  Chatham  spoke  | 
Though  tuneful  Morton's  magic  genius  graced 
The  Hyblean  melody  of  Merry's  taste  I 

<^  Time,  the  stem  censor,  talisman  of  fame. 
With  rigid  justice  portions  praise  and  shame  : 
And,  while  his  laurels,  reared  where  genius  grew, 
'Mid  wide  oblivion's  lava  bloom  anew; 
Oft  will  his  chymic  fire,  in  distant  age 
Elicit  spots,  unseen  on  ancient  page. 
So  the  famed  sage,  who  plunged  in  JEtna's  flame« 
'Mid  pagan  deities  enshrin'd  his  name ; 
'Till  from  the  iliac  mountain's  crater  thrown. 
The  Martyr's  sandal  cost  the  God  his  crown."  P.  I8f. 

Here  the  simple  thought  conveyed  in  this  gorgeous  page^ 
as  far  as  we  can  rake  it  out  frond  among  the  splendid  rubbishy 
is  this,  that  fame  is  tested  by  time ;  a  truth,  than  whict^ 
scarcely  any  is  more  familiar,  and  which  the  author^  fron^ 
the  resemblance  of  the  fourth  line,  and  the  tenor  of  thos^ 
which  preceded  it,  had  evidendy  seen  much  more  toudungly^ 
expressed  in  the  elegy  of  Gray. 

The  characters  in  this  poem,  which  are  intended  to  exem^ 
plify  a  ruling  passion,  are  trite  and  commonplaced*  The  pe^' 
dant,  the  deluded  female,  the  fop,  the  old  maid,  the  miaer^  are 
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1  hackneyed  subjects  of  satire,  and  are  treated  in  a  hack- 
eyed  manner.  If  these  old  dishes  are  to  be  served  up 
j^in,  we  might  at  least  e3q)ect  that  the  sauces  would  be 
sw.  It  is  evident  Mn  Paine  drew  his  characters  from 
3oks  rather  than  from  real  life*  His  fop  flourishes  the  cane 
id  snuff-box  as  in  the  days  of  Sir  Fopling  Flutter.  His  old 
laid  is  sprigged  and  behooped,  and  hides  behind  her  fan  ac- 
>rding  to  immemorial  usage ;  and  in  his  other  characters  we 
ace  the  same  family  likeness  that  marks  the  descendants  of 
le  heroes  and  heroines  of  ancient  British  poetry. 
The  following  description  of  the  Savoyard  is  sprightly  and 
icturesque,  though,  unfortunately  for  the  author,  it  reminds 
s  of  the  Swiss  peasant  of  Goldsmith,  and  forces  upon  us  the 
>ntrast  between  that  sparkling  poetry  which  dazzles  the 
mcy,  and  those  simple,  homefelt  strains,  which  sink  to  the 
eart,  and  are  treasured  up  there. 

^<  To  fame  unknown,  to  happier  fortune  born. 
The  blithe  Savoyard  hails  the  peep  of  mom ; 
And  while  the  fluid  gold  hb  eye  surveys, 
The  hoary  glaciers  fling  their  diamond  blace ; 
Geneva's  broad  lake  rushes  from  its  shores, 
Arve  gently  murmurs,  and  the  rough  Rhone  roars. 
^Mid  the  cleft  Alps,  his  cabin  peers  from  high, 
Hangs  o'er  the  clouds,  and  perches  on  the  sky. 
O'er  fields  of  ice,  across  the  headlong  flood. 
From  clifl*  to  .clifl*  he  bounds  in  fearless  mood. 
While,  far  beneath,  a  night  of  tempest  lies, 
Beep  thunder  mutters,  harmless  lightning  flies; 
While,  far  above,  from  battlements  of  snow 
Loud  torrents  tumble  on  the  world  below; 
On  rustic  reed  he  wakes  a  merrier  tune, 
Than  the  lark  warbles  on  the  <Ides  of  June.* 
Far  ofl*  let  glory's  clarion  shrilly  swell ; 
lie  loves  the  music  of  his  pipe  as  well. 
Let  shouting  millions  crown  the  hero's  head, 
And  pride  her  tessellated  pavement  tread, 
More  happy  far,  this  denizen  of  air 
Enjoys  what  nature  condescends  to  spare ; 
His  days  are  jocund,  undisturbed  his  nights, 
His  spouse  contents  him  and  his  mule  delights. "     F.  184. 
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The  conclusion  of  this  very  descriptive  passage  paitalei 
lamentably  of  the  bathos.  We  cannot  but  smile  at  the  last 
line,  where  he  has  paid  the  conjugal  feelings  of  his  hero  but 
a  sorry  compliment,  making  him  more  delighted  with  lus 
mule  than  with  the  wife  of  his  boscon. 

The  ^^  Invention  of  Letters"  is  another  poem,  where  the  aa* 
thor  seems  to  have  exerted  the  full  scope  of  his  talents.  It 
shows  that  adroitness  in  the  tricks  of  composition,*  that  love 
for  meretricious  ornament,  and  at  the  same  time  that  amaaag 
store  of  imagery  and  illustration,  which  characterize  this  wri- 
ter. We  see  in  it  many  fine  flights  of  thought,  and  brave 
sallies  of  the  imagination,  but  at  the  same  time  a  superabun* 
dance  of  the  luscious  faults  of  poetry ;  and  we  rise  from  it  with 
augmented  regret,  that  so  rich  and  prolific  a  genius  had  not 
been  governed  by  a  purer  taste.  The  following  eulogium  of 
Faustus  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  beauties  and  defectr* 

"  Egyptian  shrubs,  in  hands  of  cook  or  priest, 
A  king  could  mummy,  or  enrich  u  feast ; 
Faustus,  great  shade  !  a  nobler  leaf  imparts, 
Embalms  all  ages,  and  preserves  all  arts. 

The  ancient  scribe,  employed  by  bards  divine, 
With  faltering  finger  traced  the  lingering  line. 
So  few  the  scrivcncr^s  dull  profession  chose, 
With  tedious  toil  each  tardy  transcript  rose ; 
And  scarce  the  Iliad,  penned  from  oral  rhyme, 
Grew  with  the  bark  that  bore  its  page  sublime. 
But  when  the  press,  with  fertile  womb  supplies 
The  useful  sheet,  on  thousand  whigs  it  flies; 
Bound  to  no  climate,  to  no  age  confined, 
The  pinioned  volume  spreads  to  all  mankind. 

No  sacred  power  the  Cadmean  art  could  claim, 
O'er  time  to  triumph,  and  defy  the  flame  : 
In  one  sad  day  a  Goth  could  ravage  more 
Than  ages  wrote,  or  ages  could  restore. 

The  Roman  helmet,  or  the  Grecian  lyre, 

A  realm  might  conquer,  or  a  realm  inspire; 

Then  sink,  oblivious,  in  the  mouldering  dust. 

With  those  who  blessed  them,  and  with  those  who  curst. 
3 
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What  guide  had  then  the  lettered  pilgrim  led 
Where  Plato  moralized ;  where  Caesar  bled  ? 
W^hat  page  had  told)  in  lasting  record  wrought, 
The  world  who  butchered,  or  the  world  who  taught  ? 

Thine  was  the  mighty  power,  immortal  sage  I 
To  burst  the  cerements  of  each  buried  age. 
Through  the  drear  sepulchre  of  sunless  Time, 
Rich  with  the  trophied  wrecks  of  many  a  clime. 
Thy  daring  genius  broke  the  pathless  way, 
And  brought  the  glorious  relics  forth  to  day."     P.  165. 

Of  the  lyrical  poetry  of  Mr.  P.  we  can  but  give  the  same 
mixed  opinion.  It  sometimes  comes  near  being  very  fine,  at 
other  times  is  bombastic,  and  too  often  is  obscure  \>y  far-fetched 
metaphors.  The  enthusiasm,  which  is  the  life  and  spirit  of 
this  kind  of  poetry,  certainly  allows  great  license  to  the  ima- 
gination, and  permits  the  poet  to  use  bolder  figures  and 
stronger  exaggerations  than  any  other  species  of  serious  com- 
position ;  but  he  should  be  wary  that  he  be  not  carried  too 
far  by  the  fervour  of  his  feelings,  and  that  he  run  not  into 
obscurity  and  extravagance.  In  listening  to  lyrical  poetry, 
we  have  to  depend  entirely  on  the  ear  to  comprehend  the 
subject ;  and  as  verse  follows  verse  without  allowing  time  for 
meditation,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  auditor  to  extricate 
the  meaning,  if  it  be  entangled  in  metaphor.  The  thoughts, 
therefore,  should  be  clear  and  striking,  and  the  figures,  how- 
ever lofty  and  magnificent,  yet  of  that  simple  kind  that  flash 
at  once  upon  the  mind* 

The  following  stanza  is  one  of  those  that  cojne  near  being 
extremely  beautiful.  The  versification  is  swelling  and  me- 
lodious, and  captivates  the  ear  with  the  luxury  of  sound  ; 
the  imagery  is  sublime,  but  the  meaning  a  little  obscure. 

"  The  sea  is  valour's  charter, 

A  nation's  wealthiest  mine : 
His  foaming  caves  when  ocean  bares, 

Not  pearls,  but  heroes  shine  ? 
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Aloft  they  mount  the  midnight  surge, 

Where  shipwrecked  spirits  roamy 
And  oft  the  knell  is  heard  to  swells 

Where  bursting  billows  foam. 
Each  storm  a  race  of  heroes  rears, 

To  guaaird  their  native  home.**    P.  375. 

The  ode  entitled  *'  Rise  Columbia,"  possesses  more  simpli- 
city  than  most  of  his  poems*  Several  of  the  verses  are  de- 
serving of  much  praise,  both  for  the  sentiment  and  the  com- 
position* 

^'  Remote  from  realms  of  rival  fame, 

Thy  bulwark  is  thy  mound  of  waves ; 
The  sea,  thy  birthright,  thou  must  claim. 

Or,  subject,  yield  the  soil  it  laves. 

Nor  yet,  though  skilled,  delight  in  arms; 

Peace  and,  her  offspring.  Arts  be  thine  ; 
The  face  of  Freedom  scarce  has  charms. 

When  on  her  cheeks  no  dimples  shine. 

While  Fame,  for  thee,  her  wreath  entwines, 

To  bless  thy  nobler  triumph  prove ; 
And,  though  the  eagle  haunts  thy  pines 

Beneath  thy  willows  shield  the  dove. 


Revered  in  arms,  in  peace  humane, 

No  shore,  nor  realm  shall  bound  thy  sway  ; 

While  all  the  virtues  own  thy  reign. 
And  subject  elements  obey  I*' 

The  ode  of  ^^  Spain,  Commerce  and  Freedom,"  is  a  mere^ 
conflagration  of  fancy*  What  shall  we  say  to  such  a  ^^  melt^ — 
ing  hot-i^hissing  hot"  stanza  as  the  following : 

"  Bright  Day  of  the  world !  dart  thy  lustre  afar  I 

Fire  the  north  with  thy  heat  I  gild  the  south  with  thy 
splendour ! 
With  thy  glance  light  the  torch  of  redintegrant  war, 
Till  the  dismembered  earth  effervesce  and  regender  I 
Through  each  zone  may*st  thou  roll, 
Till  thy  beams  at  the  Pole, 
Melt  Philosophy's  Ice  in  the  sea  of  the  soul  I 
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We  have  unwarily  exceeded  our  intended  limits  in  this  ar- 
cicle,  and  must  now  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  From  the  exa- 
mination which  we  have  given  Mr,  Paine's  writings,  we  can 
by  no  means  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  he  is  an  author  on 
whom  the  nation  shoijld  venture  its  poetic  claims*  His  na- 
tural requisites  were  undoubtedly  great,  and  had  they  been 
skilfully  managed,  might  have  raised  him  to  an  enviable  emi- 
nence. He  possessed  a  brilliant  imagination,  but  not  great 
powers  of  reflection.  He  thinks  often  acutely,  seldom  pro- 
foundly— indeed,  there  was  such  a  constant  wish  to  be  inge- 
nious and  pungent,  that  he  was  impatient  of  the  regular  flow 
of  thought  and  feeling,  and  seemed  dissatisfied  with  every 
line  that  did  not  conuin  a  paradox,  a  simile,  or  an  apothegm. 
There  appears  also  to  have  been  an  indistinctness  in  his  con- 
ceptions :  his  mind  teemed  with  vague  ideas ;  with  shadows 
of  thought,  which  he  could  not  accurately  embody,  and  the 
consequence  was  a  frequent  want  of  precision  in  his  writings. 
He  had  read  much,  and  miscellaneously ;  and  having  a  tena- 
cious memory,  was  enabled  to  illustrate  his  thoughts  by  a 
thousand  analogies  and  similies,  drawn  from  books ;  and  often 
to  enrich  his  poems  with  the  thoughts  of  others.  Indeed,  his 
acquired  treasures  were  often  a  disadvantage  ;  not  having  a 
simple  discriminating  taste,  he  could  not  select  from  among 
them ;  and  being  a  little  ostentatious  of  his  wealth,  was  too 
apt  to  pour  It  in  glittering  profusion  upon  his  page. 

If  we  have  been  too  severe  in  our  animadversions  on  this 
author's  fiiults,  we  can  only  say,  that  the  high  encomiums  of 
his  biographers,  and  the  high  assumptions  of  the  author  him- 
self, which  are  evident  from  the  style  of  his  writings,  obliged 
us  to  judge  of  him  by  an  elevated  standard.  Mr.  P.  ventured 
in  the  lofty  walks  of  composition,  and  appears  continually  to 
have  been  measuring  himself  with  the  masters  of  the  art. 
His  biographers  have  even  hinted  at  placing  him  ^^  on  the  same 
shelf  with  the  prince  of  English  rhyme,"  and  thus,  in  a  man* 
ner,  have  invited  a  less  indulgent  examination  than,  perhaps, 
might  otherwise  have  been  given. 

If,  however,  we  are  unjust  in  our  censures,  a  little  while 
will  decide  their  futility*  To  the  living  every  hour  of  repa- 
ration is  important,  as  adding  one  hour  of  enjoyment  to  c»> 
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istence;  but  the  fame  of  the  dead,  to  be  valuable,  must  be 
permanent ;  and  h  is  in  nowise  impaired,  if  for  a  year  or  two 
the  misrepresentaUoQS  of  criticism  becloud  its  lustre* 

We  assure  the  biographers  of  Mr.  Paine,  that  we  heartily 
concur  with  them  in  the  wish  to  see  one  of  our  native  poets 
rising  to  equal  excellence  with  the  immortal  bards  of  Great 
Britain;  but  we  do  not  feel  any  resdess  anxiety  on  the  sub* 
ject.  We  wait  with  hope^  but  we  wait  with  patience.  Of  all 
writers  a  great  poet  is  the  rarest.  Britain,  with  all  her  pa- 
tronage  of  literature,  with  her  standing  army  of  authors,  has, 
through  a  series  of  ages,  produced  but  a  very,  very  few  who 
deserve  the  name.  Can  it,  then,  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  or 
should  it  be  of  humiliation,  that,  in  our  country,  where  the 
literary  ranks  are  so  scanty,  the  incitements  so  small,  and  the 
advantages  so  inconsiderable,  we  should  not  yet  have  pro- 
duced a  master  in  the  art  ?  Let  us  rest  satisfied—- as  far  as 
the  intellect  of  the  nation  has  been  exercised,  we  have  fur- 
nished our  full  proportion  of  ordinary  poets,  and  some  that 
have  even  risen  above  mediocrity ;  but  a  really  great  poet  is 
the  production  of  a  century. 
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OF 


CAPTAIN    ISAAC    HULL., 

I 

There  are  few  employments  more  pleasing  and  useful  than 
that  of  paying  a  just  tribute  to  those  who  have  honourably 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  service  of  their  country.  It 
is  pleasing,  because  it  gives  opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of 
merited  admiration;  and  useful,  inasmuch  as  it  serves  to 
stimulate  others  to  similar  exertions,  that  they  may  obtain 
similar  distinctions*  To  those,  too,  who  are  capable  of  me- 
riting either  praise  or  gratitude,  praise  honestly  bestowed,  and 
gratitude  expressed  without  exaggeration,  are  the  most  plea- 
sing and  heartfelt  rewards  that  a  people  can  ever  bestow. 
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Titles  mity  for  »  while  give  ^  »hort*lived  gratification,  by  at- 
tractiog  the  wondering  gaze  of  vulgar  ndqiiratiop  s  bat  the 
purest,  the  noblest,  and  the  most  lasting  reward  pf  virtuouf 
heroism  is  to  be  found  in  the  applauding  tpngues,  and  gn^tefiil 
hearts  of  our  countrymen. 

Public  curiosity  with  regard  to  th^  lives  of  individuals  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  honourable  pursuits,  is  a  sort 
of  indirect  praise;  for  we  seldom  feel  a  disposition  to  in* 
quire  into  the  ^character  and  actions  of  any  man,  until  he  has 
performed  something  that  excites  our  admiration.  This  uni- 
versal  curiosity,  when  called  forth  by  praiseworthy  achieve* 
ments,  is  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  merit  of  him  who 
excites  it,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  gratified. 

We  therefore  feel  much  pleasure  in  offering  to  our  readers 
such  particulars  of  the  gallant  officer  whose  portrait  accompa- 
nies the  present  number,  as  have  come  to  our  knowledge, 
regretting,  at  the  same  time,  that  our  information  is  not  more 
ample. 

Captain  Isaac  Hull  was  born  at  Perby,  a  small  town  in  the 
state  of  Connecticut,  about  ten  miles  from  New-Haven.  He 
is  a  son  of  the  gentleman  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
capture  of  some  whale-boats  in  the  Sound  during  the  late  war* 
Choosing  the  sea  for  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  he  entered, 
soon  after  leaving  school,  on  board  a  merchant  vessel,  and  in 
due  course  became  master  of  a  ship.  He  was  in  this  situa- 
tion at  the  first  establishment  of  the  navy,  and,  at  that  time, 
received  the  appointment  of  a  lieutenant.  In  this  capacity  he 
always  ranked  high  as  an  excellent  seaman ;  an  attentive  and 
vigilant  officer.  The  situation  of  the  United  Sutes  for  some 
years  past,  it  is  well  known,  afforded  litde  opportunity  for  the 
acquisition  of  either  naval  or  military  reputation  ;  or  to  obtain 
any  other  distinction  than  that  which  arises  from  an  attentive 
discharge  of  an  officer's  daily  duties-  It  is  only,  therefore, 
since  the  declaration  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  that  Captain 
Hull  has  become  an  object  of  public  attention,  by  two  bril- 
liant exploits;  the  one  exhibiting  an  instance  of  admirable 
skill  as  a  seaman,  and  the  other,  of  his  gallantry  as  an  officer* 

Leaving  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  12th  of  July  last,  in  the 
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he  18  not  iodividually  named  in  the  records  of  the  timesj-  or 
transmitted  to  future  periods  in  the  page  of  history ;  yet,  in 
that  little  circle  by  which  every  being,  however  insignificant,  is 
surrounded,  he  moves  an  object  of  wonder ;  and  is  a  hero 
among  the  little  men  of  his  little  world.     In  our  minds,  there- 
fore, that  commander  not  only  displays  his  magnanimity,  but 
his  knowledge  of  mankind,  who  assigns  a  large  portion  of  his 
fame  to  his  followers.     They  will  fight  the  better  for  it,  and 
the  world  will  make  him  ample  amends  for  his  generosity, 
inasmuch  as  this  liberal  self-denial  is  a  much  more  rare  and 
heroic  quality,  than  mere  personal  courage,  or  military  skill* 
Captain  Hull  has  not  been  at  sea  since  his  return  from  the 
cruise  which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  the  Guerriere,  having 
been,  we  understand,  employed  in  settling  the  affairs  of  a  de- 
ceased brother*      It  was  reported,  but   without  foundatiooy 
that  he  was  under  some  disgust  at  the  command  of  the  Con- 
stitution being  assigned  to  Capt*  Bainbridge,  who,  as  his  senior 
officer,  had  undoubtedly  a  right  to  claim  it  according  to  the 
etiquette  of  the  service.     Capt.  Hull,  we  are  confident,  knows 
too  well  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  his  country  in  this  period 
of  danger  to  desert  his  colours.     The  sailor  as  well  as  the 
soldier  is  a  man  who  in  war  by%efending  his  country,  makes 
her  amends  for  the  care  she  extends  to  him  in  the  time  of  peace. 
Their  duties  are  reciprocal,  and  we  think  the  officer  who  in 
time  of  war  retires  permanently  from  a  station  where  he  has 
been  placed  in  the  time  of  peace,  ought  to  have  the  strongest 
motives  for  such  a  desertion. 

This  gallant  officer  is  still  in  the  vigour  of  life  ;  of  pleasing, 
unaffected  manners,  and  of  unblemished  reputation  in  all  the 
relations  of  social  life. 

In  reverting  to  the  victory  obtained  by  Capt.  Hull,  over 
one  of  the  finest  frigates  in  the  British  navy,  we  cannot 
but  view  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  events  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  this  country  for  many  years  past ; 
important  not  from  the  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy  in  this 
single  ship,  but  from  it  effects  in  having  in  a  great  measure 
dissolved  an  enchantment  under  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  had  so  long  laboured  with  regard  to  the  upe* 

quailed  skill  and  prowess  of  the    British  sulors.     Without 
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giving  into  the  visionary  folly  of  those  who  anticipate  the  down* 
fal  of  the  British  navy^  by  the  exertions  of  our  little  fleet, 
we  hail  this  event  as  the  dawning  of  a  glorious  era  for  our 
country ;  as  the  parent  of  a  well-founded  confidence  in  our- 
selves, without  which  neither  nations  or  individuals  can  ever 
be  distinguished. 

Dazzled  and  awed  as  we  have  been  by  the  glory  of  England, 
in  her  naval  victories  over  France,  Spain  and  Holland,  and 
fascinated  with  the  splendid  achievements  of  a  Nelson,  our 
imaginations  had  become  infected  with  a  sort  of  supersti- 
tious reverence.     The  power,  the   wealth,    the   lion-hearted 
prowess,  the  eminence  in  literature  and  the  arts,  of  that  illus* 
trious  nation,  have  ever  been  the  theme  of  wonder  in  this 
youthful  countr}%     With  the  fond  credulity  of  a  child,  she  has 
been  ready  to  receive  the  most  exaggerated  impressions  of 
a  nation  to  whom  she  once  looked  up  as  a  parent.     When 
Britain  lost  the  government  of  these  colonies,  she  retained, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  her  writers,  an  influence  over 
our  minds  deep,  lasting,  and  invincible*     Her  historians,  phi- 
losophers, and  poets,  still  keep  possession  of  our  understanding, 
our  imagination,  and  our  hearts  ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  reader 
in  America,  that  does  not  still  cherish  in  his  bosom  a  pure  and 
respectful  affection  for  the  soil,  at  least,  that  produced  such 
inestimable    fruits  of  genius.      Indeed,  for  the  most  part, 
we  receive   all  our  early    impressions  of  mankind,   and  of 
the    world    at   large,   from   the   writers   of    Great    Britain, 
and  are  accustomed  to  submit  to  their  decisions,  not  more 
from  reason  than  from  a  habit  which  has  grown  up  with  us 
from  the  cradle.    This  cordial  sensation,  united  with  this  early 
habit,  naturally  disposes  us  to  receive,  without  inquiry,  the 
most    extravagant  opinions   in   favour   of    that    country.-— 
Authors  in  every  nation  except  this,  if  they  wish  to  become 
popular,  must  in  some  respects  flatter  the  vanity  of  their 
countrymen,  and  administer  a  little  occasional  adulation.— <- 
The  historian,  if  he  does  not  absolutely  falsify  events,  will 
naturally  so  detail  them  as  to  gild  the  successes  and  vamiah  the 
defeats  of  his  friends  i  while  the  poet  will  swell  their  achieve- 
ments to  a  magnitude  utterly  disproportionate  to  their  real 
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dimensions.  Those  who  compare  and  examine  the  events 
thus  celebrated,  can  easily  reduce  them  to  the  standard  of 
impartial  truth  ;  but  with  the  majority  of  readers  they  pass 
for  irrefragable  chronicles. 

From  these  causes  had  arisen  what  we  conceive  was  an  ex- 
aggerated opinion  of  the  superior  skill  and  prowess  of  the 
British  sailors,  compared  with  our  own  unpretending  tars, 
who  as  yet  hardly  know  the  extent  of  their  own  power. 

Every  man  of  the  least  observation  is  aware  of  the  tyran- 
ny which  early,  and  long-cherished  opinions  exercise  over 
the  human  mind,  and  of  the  intensity  of  thought,  and  labour 
of  inquiry,  necessary  to  free  us  from  their  dominion.  Our 
reason  once  brought  into  subjection  to  the  belief  of  what  is 
cither  true  or  false,  is  prone  to  submit  with  quiet  and  indolent 
resignation,  rather  than  undergo  the  trouble  of  further  exer- 
tion. This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  opinions  implanted 
early  in  life,  when  reason,  unfortified  by  experience  or  reflec- 
tion, is  assailable  on  all  sides,  and  is  overcome,  not  by  the 
force  of  the  attack,  but  by  the  weakness  of  the  resistance. 
The  mind  of  man  has  this  analogy  to  his  body,  that  if  once  com- 
pletely subjected,  it  loses  that  elastic  vigour  and  energy  which 
are  necessary  to  regain  its  freedom,  and  either  quietly  acqui* 
esces  in'  its  vassalage,  or  resists  with  such  weakness  and  inde- 
cision, as  serve  only  to  rivet  its  chains. 

The -effect  of  long  established  opinions  on  the  destini&B 
of  mankind,  is  sometimes  altogether  extraordinary.  Once 
let  a  nation  adopt  an  opinion  that  any  other  nation  is  its 
superior  in  valour,  force,  or  military  skill,  and  it  will  ge- 
nerally cherish  that  opinion  when  the  foundation  on  which  it 
was  first  erected  has  mouldered  away.  Nations  often  retain 
this  superiority  in  the  minds  of  men,  long  after  the  circum« 
stances  in  which  it  originated  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  live 
upon  their  hereditary  renown,  as  a  man  lives  upon  his  credit 
when  his  capital  is  exhausted.  To  reason  against  esta- 
blished habits  is  a  vain  undertaking ;  and  even  demonstration, 
though  it  may  produce  conviction,  often  fails  to  produce  ac- 
knowledgment ;  for  there  is  a  pride  in  human  nature  that  re- 
volts from  a  confession  of  error. 


n     - 

V 


The  foregoing  db8ervatioii&  are  intebded  to  apply  to  dioee 

events  which  have  taken  place  at  the  very  outset  of  our  na^* 

val  career.    We  believe  there  was  scarcely  a  man  in  Aia 

country,  except  our  gallant  officers  themselves,  who  did  not 

look  towards  the  event  of  a  contest  on  the  ocean,  with  Britiah' 

sailors,  with  a  comparative  degree  of  despondency.    Even  the 

most  elastic  minds  sunk  under  the  overwhelnung  idea  of  Bri« 

tish  naval  prowess ;  and  those  who  were  the  most  sang^ne^ 

just  scarcely  hoped  that  if  a  single  vessel  (tf  the  United  Statea 

encountered  an  equal  force  of  the  enemy,  whatever  might  be  the 

event,  there  would  be  no  loss  of  honour  on  either  aide.   Tbey 

did  not  consider  that  we  were  too  enterprising,  too  amphibioiis» 

too  much,  in  fact,  of  Englishmen  in  our  habits,  to  be  easily 

overpowered ;  and  every  man  must  remeniber  $  every  man 

that  has  a  spark  of  feeling  for  hb  country's  honour,  must  in* 

jdelibly  remember,  with  what  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  do* 

light  he  first  heard  of  the  capture,  of  the  Guerriere,  achieved^ 

as  it  was,  with  almost  the  celerity  of  magic*    To  ha\^e  escaped 

on  equal  terms ;-  to  have  made  it  a  drawn  battle,  would  almost' 

have  been  considered  a  triumph :  but  to  have  taken  one  of 

England's  finest   frigates,  and  conquered  one  of  her  most 

boasted  and  boasting  heroes,  in  equal  fight,  in  thirty  minutes^ 

and  with  so  little  comparative  loss,  was  an  event  that  coidd 

scarcely  be  realized.     From  that  moment  the  enchantment 

under  which  we  had  so  long  lain  speIl*bound,  was  dissolved  | 

the  spectres  that  had  haunted  |us  from  the  cradle  upwards, 

vanished  like  shadows  at  the  dawn  of  day  |  and  we  finnly  be» 

lieve  our  country  at  that  moment  received  into  her  bosom  n 

apark,  which,  at  some  future  period,  will  animate  her  to  deeds 

that  will  realize  this  first  promise  of  her  youth.  ^ 

This  victory,  though  in  itself  an  object  of  apparent  insig» 
nificance,  we  look  upon  as  one  of  those  events  which  have 
a  lasting  infi^uence  upon  the  character  and  destinies  of  nations* 
It  has  disclosed  to  us  an  invaluable  secret,  and  given  a  shock 
to  that  superstiuous  veneration  for  British  naval  supremacy 
^imder  which  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  so  long  been  oppressed*  It  constitutes  a  noble  example 
for  the  imitation  of  our  gidlant  officers,  who,  we  are,  however^ 
convinced,  do  not  require  the  excitement ;  and  it  haa  given  m 
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confidence  which  in  the  hour  of  battle  is  of  incalculable  influ- 
ence. This  confidence  from  being  at  first  the  consequence  of 
victory,  becomes  afterwards  a  cause;  and  we  believe  has 
hitherto  been  one  great  moving  principle  of  the  uniform  suc- 
cesses of  the  British  navy*  The  influence  of  Captain  Hull's 
victory  is  apparent  in  the  eyes  of  our  officers  and  seamen  ;  we 
see  them  exalted  in  their  own  estimation,  and  in  that  of 
their  countrymen  ;  proud  of  their  profession,  and  zealous  to 
emulate  the  glory  of  that  gallant  achievement.  The  subse- 
quent instances  of  similar  victories  will  add  vigour  to  these 
effects  and  do  much  to  form  a  national  character,  which  will 
render  our  country  respectable  abroad,  and  honoured  by  her 
own  citizens.  They  form  a  little  precious  hoard  of  national 
glory,  round  which  our  hearts  will  rally  at  all  times,  and 
many  a  gallant  spirit  that  has  hitherto  kept  aloof,  ashamed  that 
our  country  has  done  nothing  since  she  became  an  inde* 
pendent  nation,  but  grow  rich,  will  now  be  drawn  nearer  to 
the  bosom  of  his  native  land. 

No  man,  we  firmly  believe,  can  love  his  country,  and  be  at 
the  same  time  ashamed  of  her.  To  be  reverenced  as  she 
ought,  she  must  be  illustrious,  so  that  every  native  of  her 
soil,  wherever  he  goes,  in  whatever  foreign  land  his  lot  may 
be  cast,  will  be  proud  of  his  nativity  ;  that  he  may  be  able  to 
repel  any  insinuation  to  her  disadvantage,  by  proofs  of  her  gal- 
lantry, and  may  boast  of  her  achievements,  without  the  imputa- 
tion of  vanity.  It  is  this  kind  of  reputation  that  perhaps 
attaches  men  to  their  native  country  more  than  any  other  tie 
whatever;  which  forms  one  of  the  best  ingredients  in  the 
character  of  a  nation,  because  it  is  a  barrier  against  injury  or 
insult;  and  which  is  almost  the  only  tie  now  wanting  to 
secure  a  union  of  hearts  among  every  class  and  denomination. 
The  unanimity  which  distinguished  the  happy  administration 
of  Washington,  was  perhaps  not  more  owing  to  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  his  pure  and  spotless  virtue,  than  to  the 
splendour  of  his  name  in  war.  The  people  loved  him  for  his 
virtues ;  but  they  gloried  in  him  because  he  had  made  not 
only  himself  but  his  country  illustrious  while  he  lived,  by  the 
radiance  of  his  single  character  as  a  consummate  commander. 

Philosophers  may  reason,  and  moralists  may  rail  in  their 
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closets  against  the  emptiness  of  that  reputation  which  is  ac* 
quired  by  arms ;  but  there  is  at  the  bottom  of  every  man's 
heart  a  feeling  which  causes  him  to  rejoice  in  the  successes  of 
his  country.  This  feeling  is  grounded  on  the  universal  prin- 
ciple of  self  love,  inasmuch  as  every  man  appropriates  to  him- 
self some  little  portion  of  the  glory  acquired  by  his  country* 
men. 

But  more  than  thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  United 
States  had  gained  any  considerable  accession  of  th^  reputa- 
tion which  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all,  whether  enlightened  or 
vulgar,  wise  or  illiterate.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  nature  of<most 
men,  that  if  they  have  nothing  to  admire  at  home,  they  will 
turn  their  aflections  abroad ;  and  accordingly,  we  find  the 
good  citl2ens  of  the  United  States  fixing  their  admiration 
upon  the  glory  of  other  nations,  for  want  of  some  domestic 
attraction  of  this  kind.  They  want  something  to  rally  round : 
some  brilliant  light  to  allure  them  from  afar  off,  and  like  the 
sweet  watch-light  of  the  Pole,  the  star  of  mariners^  to  act  as 
a  common  guide  to  the  people  who  inhabit  the  east  and  the 
west,  the  north  and  the  south.  They  want  something  to  at- 
tract and  concentrate  their  affections ;  to  call  them  off  from 
brooding  over  those  virulent  and  petty  local  feelings  which 
have  of  late  occupied  their  attention.  They  want,  in  short, 
some  great  universal  bond  of  union,  distinct  from  any  con* 
vention  whatever,  and  that  bond,  we  firmly  believe,  is  only  to 
be  found  in  National  Glory.  P. 
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[It  is  not  often,  among  the  ephemeral  prodacUons  of  Magaeines,  thai  we 
meet  with  a  poem  so  nobly  conceiYed  and  highly  wrought  as  the  following- 
The  description  of  the  statue  is  bold  and  characteristic>  and  delivered  in  a 
truly  classic  style.  The  concluding  picture  of  the  love-sick  maid,  is  one  of 
the  most  delicate  and  affecting  that  we  recollect  in  modern  poetry.} 

PRIZB    POBM. 

THE  BELVIDEUE  APOLLO. 

[From  the  Literary  Panorama,  for  NoTcmbcr,  1812.] 

HEARD  ye  the  arrow  hurtle  in  the  sky  ? 

Heard  ye  the  dragon  monster's  deathful  cry  ? 

In  settled  majesty  of  fierce  disdain, 

Proud  of  his  might,  yet  scornful  of  the  slain. 

The  heavenly  archer  stands — no  human  birth. 

No  perishable  denizen  of  earth  ? 

Youth  blooms  immortal  in  his  beardless  face, 

A  God  in  strength,  with  more  tlian  godlike  grace ; 

All,  all  divine—no  struggling  muscle  glows, 

Throu|^h  heaving  vein  no  mantling  life-blood  flows, 

But  animate  with  deity  alone. 

In  deathless  glory  lives  the  breathing  stone. 

Bright-kindling  with  a  conqueror's  stem  delight. 
His  keen  eye  tracks  the  arrow's  fateful  flight ; 
Bums  his  indignant  cheek  with  vengeful  nre» 
And  his  lip  quivers  with  insulting  ire ; 
Firm-flxed  his  tread,  yet  light,  as  when  on  high 
He  walks  tli'  impalpable  and  pathless  sky  ; 
The  rich  luxuriance  of  his  hair,  confined 
In  graceful  ringlets,  wantons  on  the  wind. 
That  lifts  in  sport  his  mantle's  drooping  fold. 
Proud  to  display  that  form  of  faultless  mould. 

Mighty  Ephesian  !*  with  an  eagle's  flight 
Thy  proud  soul  mounted  through  the  fields  of  lidit. 
Viewed  the  bright  conclave  of  Heaven's  blest  abode. 
And  the  cold  marble  leapt  tp  life  a  God : 
,  Conugious  awe  through  breathless  myriads  ran, 
And  nations  bowed  before  the  work  of  man. 
For  mild  he  seemed,  aa  in  Elysian  bowers. 
Wasting  in  careless  ease  the  joyous  hours  ;- 

*  Agasiai  of  Ephesos.. 
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Haughty,  a&  bards  have  sung,  with  princely  sway, 
Curbing  the  fierce  flame-breuthing  steeds  of  day  ; 


Too  fair  to  worship,  too  divine  to  love. 


Yet  on  that  form,  in  wild  delirious  trance. 
With  more  tlian  reverence  ^azed  the  maid  of  France. 
Day  after  day  tlic  love -sick  dreamer  stood 
With  htm  alone,  nor  thought  it  solitude  ; 
To  cherish  grief,  her  last,  her  dearest  care. 
Her  one  fond  hope — to  perish  or  despair. 
Oft  as  the  shining  light  her  sight  beguiled. 
Blushing  she  shrunk,  and  thought  the  marble  smiled : 
Oft  breathless  listemng heard,  or  seemed  to  hear, 
A  voice  of  music  melt  upon  her  ear. 
Slowly  slie  wan'd,  and  cold  and  senseless  gfrown. 
Closed  her  dim  eyes,  herself  benumbed  to  stone. 
Yet  love  in  death  a  sickly  strength  supplied. 
Once  more  she  gazed,  then  feebly  smiled  and  died. 

HENRY  HART  MILMAN, 

Brazen-note  Coliege- 

The  Apollo  is  in  tlie  act  of  watching  the  arrow  with  which  he  slew  the 

erpcnt  Python. 

Tlie  foregoing  fact  is  related  in  the  work  of  Mons.  Pine!  sur  I'Insanitd. 


ODE, 
TO    THE   SONS    OF    RRlTAIff    AND    AMERICA, 

Occationcil  by  tJie  Commencement  of  Hoitilitiet; 
By  the  Rev.  John  Black,  Woodbridge. 

[From  the  Monthly  Blagazioe,  for  November,  1812.] 

SONS  of  Columbia,  sheathe  the  sword! 

And  Britain  stay  thy  vengeful  hand  \ 
What  profit  can  dire  War  afford  ? 

Why  thus  with  hostile  banners  stand  ?     * 
I«et  Passion's  swelling  wave  subside. 
And  Reason  rule  instead  of  Pride. 

Ah'!  think,  if  war  spread  widie  his  flame. 
What  thousands  in  the  strife  must  die- 
How  few  behind  them  leave  a  name. 

Yet  tears  for  each  fill  some  fond  eye  ! 
Think  of  the  widow^s  heavy  sighs. 
And  the  poor  orphan's  melting  cries  ! 

But  should  not  these  soft  sorrows  move. 
And  headlong  Anger  shout  ••  To  arms'.'* 
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And  fierce  Defiance  long  to  prove, 

His  miglit  amidst  the  field's  aUrms ; 
And  Hate  and  Ire  inflame  each  host. 
And  cannon  thunder  round  the  coast; 

Yet  will  not  Interest's  voice  prevail .' 
Reflect,  how  Commerce  must  decline. 

The  loom  stand  still,  and  want  assail 
The  moii^that  must  starving  pine ; 

And  burdens  weigh  each  naUon  down, 

And  wild  Despair  withliiry  frown. 

Ye  brothers  are :  both  Freedom  prize ; 

And  in  one  language  worship  Heaven ; 
Why,  then.  Religion's  voice  despise. 

By  hellish  Hatred  madly  driven  I 
Let  Reason  and  Religion  reign. 
And  War's  grim  dogs  once  more  enchain. 

Encroach  not  on  each  other' s  rightf 
Let  Justice  lifl  aloft  her  scale  ! 

Ye  both  are  brave — both  proved  in  fight — 
Oppressive  wrong  cannot  prevail ; 

Then  throw  those  gleaming  arms  aside. 

In  peace  tlie  plough  and  shuttle  guide 


EVENINC;. 
BY    J.    CONDER. 

HOW  bright  the  Sun's  declining  rays 

Glitter  on  yonder  ivied  spire  ! 
How  sweet  the  evening  zephyr  plays 

Through  those  old  trees  that  seem  on  fire  ! 
Beneath  those  trees  how  oft  I've  strayed 

With  Mary,  rapture  in  my  eyes  ! 
But  now,  alas  !  beneath  their  shade 

All  that  remains  of  Mary  lies  ! 

Oh  !  can  I  e'er  the  scene  forget  ? 

'Twas  such  an  evening—this  the  place. 
That  first  tlie  lovely  girl  I  met. 

And  gazed  upon  her  angel  face. 
The  West  at  Sol's  departure  blushed. 

And  brightened  to  a  crimson  hue  ; 
Her  cheek  with  kindred  tints  was  flushed* 

And  all !  her  sun  was  sinking  too. 

She  died — and  at  that  very  hour 

Hope  broke  her  wand,  and  Pleasure  fled. 
Life  as  a  charm  has  lost  its  power. 

The  enchantress  of  my  days  is  dead. 
That  sun — those  scenes  where  oft  I've  strayed 

Transported,  I  no  longer  yivize ; 
For  now,  alas  !  beneath  their  shade 

All  that  remains  of  Marv-  lies. 


POETfiY.  S)r9 


THE  FAR-OFF  LAND. 

[From  the  Gentleman's  Maga^ne.Q 

The  rock,  and  wood»  and  field,  and  atreHin, 
Are  flickering'  'neath  the  sunny  beam ; 
Above  me  is  the  heaven  of  blue. 
Beneath  tlie  boundless  ocean's  hue ; 
O'er  sea,  and  shore,  and  moss,  and  steep. 
The  pleasure -wafting  breezes  sweep ; 
And  onward  nothing  meets  the  eye, 
Save  yonder  gallant  argosy. 
Stretching,  scarce  seen,  its  ling^ering  way 
Beyond  the  forkings  of  the  bay. 

How  lovely  all !  how  passing  fair ! 
Safely  the  travelled  man  might  swear 
That  naught  his  wandering  eyes  had  seen 
So  mild,  so  tranquil,  so  serene. 
And  yet,  with  fond  and  eager  view, 
I  turn,  and  other  course  pursue  ; 
Catching,  beyond  the  sea-girt  strand. 
Dark  glimmering^  of  a  distant  land. 
Mountains  which  fancy  scarce  can  shape. 
Bold  rock,  and  far  projecting  cape. 
And  earth  so  mingled  with  the  sky, 
Twere  hard  to  tell  the  boundary. 

I  know  not  if  that  far-oflfland 
Be  some  accursed  and  desert  strand, 
Wiicre  o'er  the  mountain's  summit  bleak 
No  sounds  hut  of  the  tempest  speak. 
And  the  wild  ocean's  raving  tide 
I.ashes  its  never-trodden  side ; 
Perhaps  that  country  of  the  storm 
Ne'er  viewed  the  port  of  human  formt 
Perhaps  it  lies  unsought,  unknown. 
Some  burning  or  some  frozen  zone : 
Yet  'mid  the  soft  and  tranquil  scene 
Of  sea,  and  sky,  and  forest  green» 
I  reck  not  these,  but  inly  sigh 
That  unacquainted  coast  to  try. 

Oh !  if  some  cherished  hopes  destroy 
The  tenor  of  thy  present  joy. 
And  bid  thee  with  inquiring  view 
The  onward  vale  of  life  pursue. 
Where  on  the  shadowy  distance  moTe 
Fair  undistinguished  forms  of  love. 
And  round  the  dim  horizon  press 
Imagined  shapes  of  happiness ; 
Yet,  stay  awhile  !  thine  eye  has  strayed 
To  scenes  which,  viewed  more  closely,  fade ; 
Take  what  thy  power  may  now  command^ 
All  onward  is — the  far-ofi  land ! 


.  ^ 
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sensibly  from  the  mere  practice  of  dissimulation  to  habits  of 
kindness  and  sentiments  of  generous  independence^  is  equally 
inapplicable  to  the  case  of  those  who  are  obviously  and  in  reali- 
ty  die  last  of  their  kind,  and  those  who  are  quite  indisputably 
the  first.     Both,  therefore,  are  deprived  of  the  checks  and  of 
the  training,  which  restrain  the  selfishness  and  call  out  the 
sensibilities  of  other  men ;  and>  remote  and  contrasted  as  their 
actual  situation  must  be  allowed  to  be,  are  alike  liable  to  exhi- 
bit that  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  and  that  undis- 
guised preference    for  their   own    gratification,  which  it  is 
the  boast  of  modem  refinement  to  have  subdued,  or  at  least 
efiectually  concealed,  among  the  happier  orders  of  society.    In 
a  free  country,  indeed,  the  monarch,  if  he  share  at  all  in  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  may  escape  much  of  this  degradation ;  because 
he  will  then  feel  for  how  much  he  is  dependent  on  the  good 
opinion  of  his  countrymen ;  and,  in  general,  where  there  is  a 
great  ambition  for  popularity,  this  pernicious  efiect  of  high 
fortune  will  be  in  a  great  degree  avoided.     But  the  ordinary 
class  of  sovereigns,  who  found  their  whole  claim  to  distinction 
upon  the  accident  of  their  birth  and  station,  may  be  expected 
to  realize  all  that  we  have  intimated  as  to  the  peculiar  man- 
ners and  dispositions  of  the  caste ;  to  sink,  like  their  brethren 
of  the  theatre,  when  their  hour  of  representation  is  over,  into 
gross  sensuality,  paltry  intrigues,  and  dishonourable  squabbles ; 
and,  in  short,  to  be  fully  more  likely  to  beat  their  wives,  and 
cheat  their  benefactors,  than  any  other  set  of  persons — out  of 
the  condition  of  tinkers. 

But  though  these  opinions  have  long  seemed  pretty  reason- 
able to  those  who  presumed  to  reason  at  all  on  such  subjects, 
and  even  appeared  to  be  tolerably  well  confirmed  by  the  few 
indications  that  could  be  obtained  as  to  the  state  of  the  fact, 
there  was  but  little  prospect  of  the  world  at  large  getting  at  the 
exact  truth,  either  by  actual  observation  or  by  credible  report. 
The  tone  of  adulation  and  outrageous  compliment  is  so  firmly 
established,  and,  as  it  were,  positively  prescribed,  for  any  autho- 
rized communication  from  the  interior  of  a  palace,  that  it 
would  be  ridiculous  even  to  form  a  guess,  as  to  its  actual  con- 
dition, from  such  materials :  And,  with  regard  to  the  casual 
observers  who  might  furnish  less  suspected  information,  a 
great  part  are  too  vain  and  too  grateful  for  the  opportunities 
they  have  enjoyed,  to  do  any  thing  which  might  prevent  their 
recurrence ;  while  others  are  kept  silent  by  a  virtuous  shame, 
and  the  remainder  are  discredited,  and  perhaps  not  always 
without  reason,  as  the  instruments  of  faction  or  envy*  There 
seemed  great  reason  to  fear,  therefore,  that  this  curious  branch 
of  natural  history  would  be  left  to  mere  theory  and  conjee- 
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tiire,  and  never  be  elucidated  by  the  testimony  of  any  compe- 
tent observer,  when  the  volumes  before  us  made  their  appear- 
ance, to  set  theory  and  conjecture  at  rest,  and  make  the  private 
character  of  sovereigns  a  matter  of  historical  record. 

I'hey  bear  to  be  Memoirs  of  a  Princess  of  Prussia,  writ- 
ten by  herself; — and  are  in  fact  memoirs  of  the  private  life  of 
most  of  the  princes  of  Germany;  written  by  one  of  their  own 
number — with  great  freedom,  indeed— but  with  an  evident 
partiality  to  the  fraternity;  and  unmasking  more  of  the  domes- 
tic manners  and  individual  habits  of  persons  in  that  lofty  sta- 
tion, than  any  other  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted.     It 
is  ushered  into  the  world  without  any  voucher  for  its  authen- 
ticity, or  even  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  manuscript  was  obtained :    but  its  genuineness,  we  under- 
stand, is  admitted  even  by  those  whose  inclinations  would  lead 
them  to  deny  it,  and  appears  to  us  indeed  to  be  irresistibly 
established  by  internal  evidence.     It  is  written  in  the  vulgar 
gossiping  style  of  a  chambermaid ;   but  at  the  same  time  with 
very  considerable  cleverness  and  sagacity  as  to  the  conception 
and  delineation  of  character.    It  is  full  of  events  and  portraits-— 
and  also  of  egotism,  detraction,  and  inconsisten;cy ;  but  all  deli* 
vered  with  an  air  of  good  faith  thatleaves  us  little  room  to  doubt 
of  the  facts  that  are  reported  on  the  writer^s  own  authority,  or^ 
in  any  case,  of  her  own  belief  in  the  justness  of  her  opinions* 
Indeed,  half  the  edification  of  the  book  consists  in  the  lights  it 
affords  as  to  the  character  of  the  writer,  and,  consequently,  as 
to  the  effects  of  the  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed: 
nor  is  there  any  thing,  in  the  very  curious  picture  it  presents, 
more  striking  than  the  part  she  unintentionally  contributes,  in 
the  peculiarity  of  her  own  taste  in  the  colouring  and  delinea- 
tion.    The  heartfelt  ennui,  and  the  affected  contempt  of  great- 
ness, so  strangely  combined  with  her  tenacity  of  all  its  privi- 
leges, and  her  perpetual   intrigues  and  quarrels  about  pre- 
cedence— her  splendid  encomiums  on  her  own  inflexible  integ^p 
rity,  intermixed  with  the  complacent  narrative  of  perpetual 
trick  and  duplicity-— hbr  bitter  complaints  of  the  want  of  zeal 
and  devotedness  in  her  friends,  and  the  desolating  display  of 
her  own  utter  heartlessness  in  every  page  of  the  history— -and, 
fmally  y  her  outrageous  abuse  of  almost  every  one  with  whom  sl^e 
is  connected,  alternating  with  professions  of  the  greatest  regard, 
and  occasional  apologies  for  the  most  atrocious  among  them, 
when  they  happen  to  conduct  themselves  in  conformity  to  her 
own  little  views  at  the  moment — are  all,  we  think,  not  only 
irrefragable  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the  singular  work 
l)efore  us,  but,  together  with  the  lowness  of  its  style  and  diction, 
arf*  features — and  pretty  prominent  ones-— in  Uiat  portraiture 
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of  royal  manners  and  dispositions  which  we  conceive  it  to  b^ 
its  chief  office  and  chief  merit  to  display.  In  this  point  of 
view,  we  conceive  the  publication  to  be  equally  curious  and 
instructive;  and  there  is  a  vivacity  in  the  style,  and  a  rapidity 
in  the  narrative,  whiqh  renders  it  at  all  events  very  entertain- 
ing, though  little  adapted  for  abstract  or  abridgment.  We 
must  endeavour,  however,  to  give  our  readers  some  notion  of 
its  contents. 

What  is  now  before  us  is  but  a  fragment,  extending  from 
the  birth  of  the  author  in  1707  to  the  year  1742,  and  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  court  of  Berlin,  down  till  her  marriage  with 
the  Prince  of  Bareith  in  1731.  She  sets  off  with  a  portrait  of 
her  father  Frederic  William,  whose  peculiarities  are  already 
pretty  well  known  by  the  dutiful  commentaries  of  his  son  and 
Voltaire.  His  daughter  begins  with  him  a  little  more  hand* 
somely ;  and  assures  us  that  he  had  ^^  talents  of  the  first  order'' 
— -^^  an  excellent  heart"-^and,  in  short,  ^'  all  the  qualities  which 
go  to  the  constitution  of  great  men."  Such  is  the  flattering 
outline  :  but  candour  requires  some  shading ;  and  we  must 
confess  that  it  is  laid  on  freely,  and  with  good  efiect.  His 
temper,  she  adpiits,  was  ungovernable,  and  often  hurried  him 
into  excesses  altogether  unworthy  of  his  rank  and  situation. 
Then  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  somewhat  hard-hearted ; 
and  throughout  his  whole  life  gave  a  decided  preference  to  the 
cardinal  virtue  of  Justice  over  the  weaker  attribute  of  Mercy^ 
Moreover,  "his  excessive  love  of  money  exposed  him"  (her 
royal  highness  seems  to  think  very  unjustly)  **to  the  imputa- 
tion of  avarice."  And,  finally,  she  infornis  us,  without  any 
circumlocution,  that  he  was  a  crazy  bigot  in  religion — suspi-* 
cious,  jealous  and  deceitful-— and  entertained  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  the  whole  sex  to  which  his  dutiful  biographer  be- 
longs. 

This  **  great  and  amiable"  prince  was  married,  as  every 
body  knows,  to  a  Princess  of  Hanover,  a  daughter  of  our 
George  the  First  j  of  whom  he  was  outrageously  jealous,  and 
whom  he  treated  with  a  degree  of  brutality  that  would  almost 
have  justified  any  form  of  revenge.  The  princess,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  irreproachably  chaste;  but  had,  notwith- 
standing, the  usual  vices  of  slaves ;  and  tormented  her  tyrant 
to  very  good  purpose  by  an  interminable  system  of  the  most 
Crooked  and  provoking  intrigues,  chiefly  about  the  marriages 
of  her  family,  but  occasionally  upon  other  subjects,  carried  on 
by  the  basest  tools  and  instruments,  and  for  a  long  time  in  con- 
federacy with  the  daughter  who  has  here  recorded  their  history. 
But  though  she  had  thus  the  satisfaction  of  frequently  enraging 
her  husband,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  she  had  herself  by 
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far  the  worst  of  the  game ;  and  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  read, 
without  a  mixed  feeling  of  pity  and  contempt,  the  catalogue  of 
miserable  shifts  which  this  poor  creature  was  perpetually  forced 
to  employ  to  avoid  detection,  and  escape  the  beating  with 
which  it  was  frequently  accompanied-— feigned  sicknesses — mid- 
night  consultations—hidings  behind  screens  and  under  beds— - 
spies  at  her  husband's  drunken  orgies— -burning  of  letters,  pock- 
eting of  inkstands,  and  all  the  paltry  apparatus  of  boarding- 
school  imposture;  together  with  the  more  revolting  criminal- 
ity of  lies  told  in  the  midst  of  caresses,  and  lessons  of  falsehood 
anxiously  inculcated  on  the  minds  of  her  children.  It  is  edi- 
fying to  know  that  with  all  this  low  cunning,  and  practice  in 
deceiving,  this  poor  lady  was  herself  the  dupe  of  a  prepos- 
terous and  unworthy  confidence*  She  told  every  thing  to  a 
favourite  chambermaid — who  told  it  over  again  to  one  of  the 
ministers — who  told  it  to  the  king:  and  thoagh  the  treache- 
ry of  her  confidante  was  perfectly  notorious,  and  she  herself 
was  reduced  privately  to  borrow  money  from  the  King  of 
England  in  order  to  bribe  her  to  secrecy,  she  never  could 
keep  from  her  any  one  thing  that  it  was  of  importance  to 
conceal. 

The  ingenious  princess  before  us  had  for  many  years  no 
other  brother  than  the  Great  Frederic,  who  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  but  whose  extreme  ill  health  in  his  child- 
hood seemed  to  render  her  accession  a  matter  of  considerable 
probability.  Her  alliance  consequently  became  an  early  object 
of  ambition  to  most  of  the  protestant  princes  of  her  time  ;  and 
before  she  was  fully  eight  years  old,  her  father  and  mother 
had  had  fifty  quarrels  about  her  marriage.  About  the  same 
time,  she  assures  us  that  a  Swedish  officer,  who  was  a  great 
conjurer,  informed  her,  after  inspecting  her  hand,  "  that  she 
would  be  sought  in  marriage  by  the  kings  of  Sweden,  England, 
Russia  and  Poland,  but  would  not  be  united  to  any  of  them  :** 
—a  prediction,  the  good  princess  declares,  that  was  afterwards 
verified  in  a  ver}-  remarkable  manner.  I'he  Swedish  proposi- 
tion indeed  follows  hard  upon  the  prophecy ;  for  the  very  next 
year  engagements  are  taken  for  that  match,  which  are  after- 
wards abandoned  on  account  of  the  tender  age  of  the  parties. 
The  princess  here  regales  us  with  an  account  of  her  own  viva- 
city and  angelic  memory  at  this  period,  and  with  a  copious 
interlude  of  all  the  court  scandal  during  the  first  days  of  her 
existence.  But  as  we  scarcely  imagine  that  the  scandalous 
chronicle  of  Berlin  for  the  year  1712,  would  excite  much  in- 
terest in  this  country  in  the  year  1812,  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  pass  over  the  gallantries  of  Madame  De  Blaspil  and  the 
treasons  of  M.  Clement ;  merely  noticing,  that  after  the  cxai*  ^ 
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cution  of  the  latter,  the  king  opened  all  the  letters  that  came  to 
his  capital,  and  never  slept  without  drawn  swords  and  cocked 
pistols  at  his  side.  But  while  he  was  thus  trembling  at  ima- 
ginary dangers,  he  was,  if  we  can  believe  his  infant  daughter, 
upon  the  very  brink  of  others  sufficiently  serious.  His  chief 
fayourites  were  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  who  is  briefly  character- 
ized in  these  memoirs  as  brutal,  cruel  and  deceitful,  and  the 
minister  Grumkow,  who  is  represented,  on  the  same  authority^ 
as  a  mere  concentration  of  all  the  vices.  These  worthy  per- 
sons had  set  their  hearts  upon  our  author's  marriage  with  the 
nephew  of  the  former,  and  her  ultimate  elevation  to  the  throne 
by  the  death  of  her  sickly  brother.  But  when  that  brother 
begins  to  improve  in  healthy  and  the  old  king  not  only  makes 
his  will  without  consulting  them,  but  threatens  to  live  to  an 
unreasonable  age,  they  naturally  become  impatient  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  wishes,  and  resolve  to  cut  off  both  father 
and  son  the  first  time  they  can  catch  them  together  at  an  exhi- 
bition of  ropedancing — with  which  elegant  entertainment  it 
seems  the  worthy  monarch  was  in  the  habit  of  recreating  him- 
self almost  every  evening.  The  whole  of  this  dreadful  plot^ 
we  are  assured,  was  revealed  to  the  king«  with  all  its  particu* 
larittSj  by  a  lady  in  the  confidence  of  the  conspirators  ;  but 
they  contrive,  somehow  or  other,  to  play  their  parts  so  adroitly, 
that,  after  a  long  investigation,  they  are  reinstated  in  favour, 
and  their  fair  accuser  sent  to  pine  on  bread  and  water,  in  a 
damp  dungeon  at  Spandau. 

In  the  year  1717,  Peter  the  Great  came  with  his  empress 
and  court  to  pay  a  visit  at  Berlin;  and  as  the  whole  scene  is 
described  with  great  vivacity  in  the  work  before  us,  and  ser\'es 
to  illustrate  its  great  theme  of  the  private  manners  of  sove- 
reigns, we  shall  make  rather  a  fuller  abstract  of  it  than  we 
shall  be  able  to  afford  for  most  parts  of  the  narrative.  The 
degrees  of  grossness  and  pretension  are  infinite — and  the  court 
of  Prussia,  where  the  sovereign  got  drunk  and  kicked  his  coun- 
sellors, and  beat  the  ladies  of  his  family,  thought  itself  entitled 
to  treat  Peter  and  his  train  as  a  court  of  barbarians.  On  his 
first  presentation,  the  czar  took  Frederic  by  the  hand,  and  said 
he  was  glad  to  see  him ;  he  then  offered  to  kiss  the  queen — 
but  she  declined  the  honour.  He  next  presented  his  son  and 
daughter,  andyi?/rAw;2^rtf^/ ladies  in  waiting — the  greater  part 
of  whom,  the  princess  assures  us,  were  washerwomen  and 
scullions  promoted  to  that  nominal  dignity.  Almost  every  one 
o/'M^m,  however,  she  adds,  had  a  baby  richly  dressed  in  her 
arms — and  when  any  one  asked  whose  it  was,  answered  with 
great  coolness  and  complacency,  that  "  the  czar  had  done  her 
the  honour  to  make  her  the  mother  of  it."    The  czarina  was 
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very  short,  tawny,  and  ungraceful — dressed  like  a  provincial 
German  player,  in  an  old-fashioned  robe,  covered  with  dirt 
and  silver,  and  with  some  dozens  of  medals  and  pictures  of 
saints  strung  down  the  front,  which  clattered  every  time  she 
moved  like  the  bells  of  a  packhorse.      She  spoke  little  Ger- 
man,  and  no  French ;  and  finding  that  she  got  on  but  ill  with 
the  queen  and  her  party,  she  called  her  fool  into  a  comer  to 
come  and  entertain  her  in  Russian — which  she  did  with  such 
effect,  that  she  kept  her  in  a  continual  roar  uf  laughter  before 
all  the  court.     The  czar  himself  is  described  as  tall  and  rather 
handsome,  though  with  something  intolerably  harsh  in  his  phy- 
siognomy.    On  first  seeing  our  royal  author  he  took  her  up 
in  his  arms,  and  rubbed  the  skin  off  her  face  in  kissing  her, 
with  his  rough  beard ;   laughing  very  heartily  at  the  airs  with 
which  she  resented  this  familiarity*     He  was  liable  at  times  to 
convulsive  starts  and  spasms,  and  being  seized  with  theni 
when  at  table,  with  his  knife  in  his  hand,  put  his  hosts  into  no 
little  bodily  terror.     He  told  the    queen,  however,  that   he 
would  do  her  no  harm,  and  took  her  hand  in  token  of  his  good 
humour;  but  squeezed  tt  so  unmercifully  that  she  was  forced 
to  cry  out — at  which  he  laughed  again  with  great  violence, 
and  said,  ^  her  bones  were  not  so  well  knit  as  his  Catherine's." 
There  was  to  be  a  grand  ball  in  the  evening;  but  as  soon 
as   he  had  done   eating,  he   got  up,  and  trudged  home  by 
himself  to  his  lodgings  in  the  suburbs.     Next  day  they  went 
to  see  the  curiosities  of  the  place.      What  pleased  him  most 
was  a  piece  of  antique  sculpture,  most  grossly  indecent.     No- 
thing, however,  would  serve  him  but  that  his  wife  should  kiss 
this  figure ;  and  when  she  hesitated,  he  told  her  he  would  cut 
off  her  head  if  she  refused.     He  then  asked  this  piece  and 
several  other  things  of  value  from  the  king,  and  packed  them 
off  for  Petersburgh,  without  ceremony.     In  a  few  days  after, 
he  took  his  departure  ;  leaving  the  palace  in  which  he  had  been 
lodged  in  such  a  state  of  filth  and  dilapidation  as  to  remind  one 
of  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem* 

We  now  come  to  a  long  chapter  of  the  author^s  personal 
sufferings,  from  a  sort  of  half  governess^  half  chambermaid, 
of  the  name  of  Letti,  who  employed  herself  all  day  in  beating 
and  scratching  her,  for  refusing  to  repeat  all  that  the  king  and 
the  queen  said  in  her  hearing,  and  kept  her  awake  all  night  with 
snoring  like  fifty  troopers.  This  accomplished  person  also 
invented  ingenious  nicknames  for  all  the  leading  persons  about 
the  court.  The  queen  she  always  called  La  grande  dnesse^  and 
her  two  favourites  respectively  La  grouse  vache^  and  La  aott^ 
bete*  Sometimes  she  only  kicked  the  princesses  shins — at  other 
times  she  pummelled  her  on  the  nose  till  ^^  she  bled  like  a  calf," 
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and  occasionally  excoriated  her  face  by  rubbing  it  with  acrid 
substances.  Such,  however,  was  the  magnanimity  of  her  royal 
pupil,  that  she  never  made  the  least  complaint  of  this  dreadful 
usage ;  but  an  old  lady  found  it  out,  and  told  the  queen,  that 
**  her  daughter  was  beaten  every  day  like  plaster,'*  and  that  she 
would  be  brought  to  her  one  morning  with  her  bones  broken, 
if  she  did  not  get  another  attendant.  So  La  Letti  is  dis- 
missed, though  with  infinite  difficulty,  and  after  a  world  of  in- 
trigue ;  because  she  had  been  recommended  by  my  lady  Ar- 
lington, who  had  a  great  deal  to  say  with  all  the  court  of  En- 
gland, with  which  it  was  a  main  object  to  keep  well!  But  she 
is  got  rid  of  at  last,  and  decamps  with  all  the  princess's  ward- 
robe, who  is  left  without  a  rag  to  cover  her  nakedness.  Soon 
after  this,  the  king  is  taken  with  a  colic  one  very  hot  June, 
and  is  judiciously  shut  up  in  a  close  room,  with  a  large, 
comfortable  fire;  by  the  side  of  which  he  commands  his 
daughter  to  sit,  and  watch  like  a  vestal,  till  her  eyes  are  ready 
to  start  from  her  head ;  and  she  falls  into  a  dysentery,  of 
which  she  gives  a  long  history. 

Being  now  at  the  ripe  age  of  twelve,  her  mother  takes  her 
into  her  confidence,  and  begins  with  telling  her  that  there  are 
certain  people  who  are  her  enemies,  to  whom  she  commands 
her  never  to  show  any  kindness  or  civility.  She  then  proceeds 
to  name  *^  three-fourths  of  all  Berlin.''  But  her  great  object 
is  to  train  her  daughter  to  be  a  spy  on  her  father,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  every  thing  secret  from  him  and  his  coun* 
sellors ;  and  to  arrange  measures  for  a  match  between  her  and 
her  nephew  the  Duke  of  Gloucester — afterwards  Prince  of 
Wales,  on  the  accession  of  his  father  George  IL  In  1723^ 
George  I.  comes  to  visit  his  daughter  at  Berlin,  and  is  cha- 
racterized, we  cannot  say  very  favourably,  by  his  grandchild- 
He  was  very  stupid,  she  says,  with  great  airs  of  wisdom<*« 
had  no  generosity  but  for  his  favourites,  and  the  mistresses  by 
whom  he  let  himself  be  governed-— spoke  little,  and  took  no 
pleasure  in  hearing  any  thing  but  niaiseries :  since  his  accession 
to  the  English  throne  he  had  also  become  insupportably  haughty 
and  imperious.  When  the  fair  author  was  presented  to  him,  he 
took  up  a  candle,  held  it  close  to  her,  and  examined  her  all 
over  without  saying  a  word :  at  table  he  preserved  the  same 
magnificent  silence;  judging  wisely,  the  princess  observes, 
that  it  was  better  to  say  nothing  than  to  expose  himself  by 
talking.  Before  the  end  of  the  repast  he  was  taken  ill ;  and 
tumbled  down  on  the  floor,  his  hat  falling  oiTon  one  side  and  his 
wig  on  the  other.  It  was  a  full  hour  before  he  came  to  him- 
sell ;  and  it  was  whispered  that  it  was  a  sort  of  apoplexy  : 
however,  he  was  well  enough  next  day,  and  arranged  every 
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thing  for  the  marriage  of  the  author  with  his  grandson,  and 
of  her  brother  with  the  Princess  Amelia*  Obstacles  aro'se^ 
however,  to  the  consummation  of  this  double  alliance ;  and 
although  the  two  sovereigns  had  another  meeting  on  the  sub- 
ject the  year  after,  still  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  consent 
of  parliament  occasioned  an  obstruction ;  atid  in  the  mean  time 
Frederic  having  thought  fit  to  seize  several  tall  Hanoverians, 
and  enrol  them  by  force  in  his  regiment  of  giants,  the  English 
monarch  resented  this  outrage,  and  died  of  another  attack  of 
apoplexy  before  matters  could  be  restored  to  a  right  footing. 

Soon  after  this  catastrophe,  Frederic  takes  to  drinking  with 
the  imperial  ambassador ;  and^  when  his  stomach  gets  into  dis* 
Order,  becomes  outrageously  pious ;  orders  his  valet  to  sing 
psalms  before  him,  and  preaches  himself  to  his  family  every 
afternoon.     The  princess  and  her  brother  are  ready  to  suffo- 
cate with  laughter  at  these  discourses ;  but  the  hypochondria 
gains  ground ;  and  at  last  the  king  talks  seriously  of  resigning 
his  crown,  and  retiring  with  his  family  to  a  small  house  in  the 
country ;   where  his  daughter  should  take  care  of  the  linen, 
his  son  of  the  provisions,  and  his  wife  of  the  kitchen.     To 
divert  these  melancholy  thoughts,  he  is  persuaded  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Augustus,  King  of  Poland ;  and 
there,  large  potations  of  Hungarian  wine  speedily  dissipate  all 
his  dreams  of  devotion.     Nothing  in  modem  history,  we  sup- 
pose, comes  near  the  profligacy  of  the  court  of  Dresden  at  that 
period.     Augustus,  who  never  closed  a  day  in  sobriety,  openly 
kept  a  large  seraglio  in  his  palace,  and  had  about  350  children 
by  its  inhabitants.     One  of  those  who  had  all  along  been  re- 
cognised as  his  daughter,  was  at  this  time  his  favourite  mis- 
tress ;  while  she,  disdaining  to  be  faithful  to  this  incestuous 
connexion,  lavished  all  her  favour  on  her  brother,  who  was  her 
avowed  lover,  and  the  rival  of  their  common  parent !     Fre-< 
*  deric,  however,  was  so  much  pleased  with  these  doings,  that 
%e  entered  into  a  treaty  for  marrying   his  daughter  to   this 
virtuous  elector,  who  was  then  fifty  years  of  age;  and  the 
year  after,  Augustus  came  to  Berlin,  to  follow  out  his  suit, 
where  he  was  received  in  great  state,  and  the  daughter-mis- 
tress caressed  by  the  chaste  queen  and  her  daughter.    There 
is  a  good  description  of  a  grand  court  dinner  gpiven  on  this 
occasion,  in  which,  after  a  long  account  of  the  marshalling  of 
princes  and  pi^incesses,  the  business  of  the  day  is  summed  up 
in  the  following  emphatic  words — On  but  force  sanUs^-'Ott 
par  la  peu — d  on  s^ennuya  beaucoup*    The  two  kings,  however^ 
had  various  t^C'd'tSte  parties  that  were  more  jolly ;  and  in 
which  they  continued  at  table  from  one  o'clock,  which  was 
their  hour  of  dinner,  till  near  midnight.    In  spite  of  all  this 
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cordiality,  however,  the  treaty  of  marriage  was  broken  off : 
the  heir  apparent  of  Augustus  having  obstinately  refused  to 
ratify  those  articles  in  it  which  required  his  concurrence*. 

The  king  now  resolved  to  match  his  daughter  with  a,  poor 
German  prince,  called  the  Duke  of  Weissenfield ;  at  which  his 
wife,  who  had  been  all  this  time  intriguing  busily  to  bring 
about  the  union  originally  projected  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
is  in  despair,  and  persuades  him  to  let  her  make  one  e£Fbrt 
more  to  bring  her  brother  of  England  to  a  determination. 
And  here  we  have  a  very  curious  piece  of  secret  history,  which, 
though  it  touches  the   policy  of  the  court  of  England,  has 
hitherto  been  unknown,  we  believe,  in  this  country.     A  con* 
fidential  agent  arrives  jfrom  Hanover,  who  informs  the  queen 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  made  up  his  mind  to  come  im- 
mediately to  Berlin,  and  to  marry  her  daughter,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  formal  consent  of  his  father,  or  the  ELnglish  parlia-. 
ment,  who,  however,  he  has  no  doubt,  will  neither  of  them 
hesitate  to  ratify  the  act  when  it  is  once  over.     The  queen  is 
transported  with  this  news,  and  is  so  much  intoxicated  with 
joy  on  the  occasion,  that  she  bethinks  herself  of  con6ding  the 
whole  story  in  the  evening  to  the  English  ambassador^— who 
instantly  writes  home  to  his  court ;  and  his  letter  being  ad- 
dressed to  the  secretary  of  state,  produces  an  immediate  man- 
date to  the  prince  to  set  off  for  England  without  the  delay  of 
a  moment*     This  mandate  arrives  just  as  his  royal  highness 
is  taking  post  with  bridal  impatience  for  Berlin :  and,  as  it  is 
addressed  to  him  through  the  public  offices,  requires  his  im- 
plicit-obedience.    The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  princess 
assures  us,  that  George  II.  was  himself  desirous   that  the 
match  should  be  concluded  without  waiting  for  the  uncertain 
sanction  of  his  parliament,  and  had  suggested  this  device  of  a 
seeming  etourderie  on  the  part  of  his  son ;  but  the  indiscretion 
of  her  mother,  in  blabbing  the  matter  to  the  ambassador,  and  • 
his  communication  to  the  ministry,  left  the  monarch  no  choice^ 
but  to  dissemble  his  mortification,  and  lend  his  authority  toi^ 
prevent  the  execution  of  a  project  which  had  originated  with 
himself* 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  true  theory  of  this  disaster,  it 
seems  to  be  certain,  that  the  disappointment  put  the  King  of 
Prussia  into  exceeding  bad  humour,  and,  concurring  with  an 
untimely  fit  of  the  gout,  made  the  lives  of  his  family  still  more 
uncomfortable  than  he  took  care  at  all  times  to  render  them. 
.The  account,  indeed,  which  is  here  given  of  the  domestic 
habits  of  this  worthy  sovereign,  though  humiliating  in  some 
degree  to  human  nature,  has  yet  something  in  it  so  extrava- 
gant, as  to  be  actually  hidicroui  and  farcical*    He  ordered; 
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his  children  to  come  to  his  apartment  at  nine  o'clock  every 
morning,  and  kept  them  close  prisoners  there  the  whole  day, 
not  letting  them  once  out  of  his  sight,  ^^  pour  quelqiie  ratson 
que  ccfut^^     Hb  employment  was  to  curse  and  abuse  them 
with  every  coarse  term  of  reproach — his  daughter  getting  no 
other  name   than  la  Canaille  Anglaise^  and  his  son,  le  Coquin 
de  Fritz.     He  had  always  been  in  the  practice  of  famishing 
them,  partly  out  of  avarice,  and  partly  from  the  love  of  tor- 
menting; but  now  even  the  soup  made  of  bare  bones  and  salt 
was  retrenched.     He  often  refused  to  let  them  have  any  thing 
whatsoever;  and  spit  into  the  dishes  out  of  which  he   had 
helped  himself,  in  order  to  prevent  their  touching  them.     At 
other  times  he  would  insist  upon  their  eating  all  sorts  of  un- 
wholesome and  disgusting  compositions — ^^  ce  qui  nous  obli- 
geait  quelquefois  de  rendre,  en  sa  presence,  tout  ce  que  nous 
avions  dans  le  corps."      Even  this,  however,  was  not  the 
worst  of  it.     He  very  frequently  threw  the  plates  at  their 
heads,  and  scarcely  ever  let  hiis  daughter  go  out  of  the  room, 
without  aiming  a  sly  blow  at  her  with  the  end  of  his  cratch. 
The  unhappy  Frederic   he    employed  himself  almost  every 
morning  in  caning  and  kicking  for  a  long  time  together;  and, 
was  actually  busy,  upon  one  occasion,  in  strangling  him  with 
the  cord  of  a  windovc  ^urtainy  when  he  was  interrupted  by  one 
of  his  domestics.    To  make  amends,  however,  he  once  hung 
up  himself;  when  the  queen,  by  a  rare  act  of  folly,  was  induced 
to  cut  him  down.  *  When  free  from  gout  he  was  still  more 
dangerous  ;  for  then  he  could  pursue  his  daughters  with  con- 
siderable agility  when  they  ran  away  from  his  blows ;  and 
once  caught  the  author,  after  a  chase  of  this  kind,  when  he 
clutched  her  by  the  hair,  and  pushed  her  into  the  fire-place, 
till  her  clothes  began  to  burn.     During  the  heat  of  summer, 
he  carried  his  family  to  a  country  house  called  Vousterhausen, 
which  was  an  old  ruinous  mansion,  surrounded  with  a  putrid 
ditch ;  and  there  they  dined  every  day,  in  a  tent  pitched  on  the 
terrace,  with  scarcely  any  thing  to  eat,  and  their  feet  up  to  the 
ancles  in  mud,  if  the  weather  happened  to  be  rainy.     After 
dinner,  which  was  served  exactly  at  noon,  the  good  king  set 
himself  down  to  sleep  for  two  hours,  in  a  great  chair  placed 
in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  and  compelled  all  his  family  to  lie 
on  the  ground  around  him,  exposed  to  the  same  intolerable 
scorching. 

After  some  little  time,  England  sends  another  ambassador, 
who  renews,  in  due  form,  the  proposal  of  the  double  marriage, 
and  offers  such  baits  to  the  avarice  of  the  king  that  matters  ap- 
pear once  more  to  be  finally  adjusted,  and  the  princess  i» 
saluted  by  her  household  with  the  title  of  Princess  of  Wales. 
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This,  however,  was  not  her  destiny*  Grumkow  intriguoi 
with  the  imperial  ambassador  to  break  off  the  match^iOnd  be^ 
tween  them  they  contrive  to  persuade  the  king  that  he  is  made 
a  tool  of  by  the  queen  and  her  brother  of  England  z  JoA  n^ 
flame  him  to  such  a  rage  by  producing  specimens  of  dieir 
secret  correspondence,  t^t  when  the  English  ambassador  ap-> 
pears  next  day  with  decisive  proofs  of  Grumkow's  treacheiy 
and  insolence,  the  king  throws  the  papers  in  his  face,  and  eo» 
tually  lifts  his  foot,  as  if  to  give  him  the  family  salute  of  a  kick. 
The  blood  of  the  Englishman  rouses  at  this  insult ;  and  he 
puts  himself  in  a  posture  to  return  the  compliment  widi  inte- 
rest—-when  the  king  makes  a  rapid  retreat-— and  the  ambassa- 
dor, in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  queen  and  her  children, 
and  various  overtures  of  apology  from  the  king  himself,  shakes 
the  dust  of  Berlin  from  his  feet,  and  sets  off  in  high  dudgeoA 
for  London.  The  king  then  swears  that  his  daughter  shall 
have  no  husband  at  all,  but  that  he  will  make  her  abbess  in  the 
monastery  of  Herford ;  and  her  brother  Frederic,  to  her  great 
mortification  9  tells  her  it  is  the  best  thing  she  can  do,  and 
that  he  sees  no  other  way  to  restore  peace  in  the  family^ 

We  now  proceed  to  the  adventures  of  this  brother,  which, 
as  their  outline  is  already  generally  known,  need  not  be  fully 
narrated  in  this  place.  Tired  of  being  beaten,  and  kicked,  - 
and  reviled  all  day  long,  he  resolves  to  withdraw  from  his 
countr>',  and  makes  some  movements  to  that  effect  in  confede- 
racy with  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Katt,  who  was  to  have 
been  the  companion  of  his  flight.  Both,  however,  are  arrest- 
ed by  the  king's  order,  who  makes  several  attempts  upon  the 
life  of  his  son,  when  he  is  brought  as  a  prisoner  before  him— * 
and  comes  home  foaming  and  black  with  passion,  crying  out 
to  the  queen  that  her  accursed  son  was  dead  at  last ;  and  fell- 
ing his  daughter  to  the  earth  with  his  fist,  as  he  tells  her  to  go 
and  bear  her  brother  company.  He  then  gets  hold  of  a  boj^* 
of  his  son's  papers,  which  had  been  surprised  at  Katt's  lodg^ 
ings,  and  goes  out  with  it  in  great  spirits,  exclaiming,  that  he 
was  sure  he  should  find  in  it  enough  to  justify  him  in  catting 
off  the  heads  both  of  le  Coquin  de  Fritz,  and  la  CanaiUe  de 
Wilhelmtnem  Wilhelmine,  however,  and  her  politic  mother 
had  been  beforehand  with  him— for  they  had  got  hold  of  diia 
same  box  the  day  preceding,  and  by  false  keys  and  seals  bad 
taken  all  the  papers  out  of  it,  and  replaced  them  by  harmless 
and  insignificant  letters,  which  they  had  fabricated  in  the 
course  of  one  day,  to  the  amount  of  near  seven  hundred*  The 
king,  therefore,  found  nothing  to  justify  immediate  execution, 
but  kept  the  prince  a  close  prisoner  at  Custrin,  and  shut  the 
princess  up  in  her  own  chamber.    His  son  and  Katt  were  after- 
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wards  tried  for  desertion^  before  a  court-martial  composed  of 
twelve  officers— two  were  for  sparing  the  life  of  the  prince, 
but  all  the  rest  were  base  enough  to  gratify  the  sanguinary- 
insanity  of  their  master  by  condemning  them  both  to  death. 
All  Germany,  however,  exclaimed  loudly  against  this '  sen- 
tence ;  and  made  such  representations  td  the  king,  that  he  was 
at  last  prevailed  on  to  spare  his  son.  But  the  unhappy  Katt 
was  sacrificed.  His  scaffold  was  erected  immediately  before 
the  window  of  his  unhappy  master,  who  was  dressed,  by  force 
in  the  same  funeral  garment  with  his  friend,  and  was  held  up 
at  the  window  by  two  soldiers,  while  the  executioner  struck 
oiF  the  head  of  his  companion.  There  is  no  record  of  such 
brutal  barbarity  in  the  history  of  Nero  or  Domitian. 

After  this,  the  family  feuds  about  his  daughter's  marriage 
revive  with  double  fury.  The  queen,  whose  whole  heart  is 
set  on  the  English  alliance,  continues  her  pet.y  intrigues  to 
effect  that  object;  while  the  king,  rendered  furious  by  the 
haughty  language  adopted  by  the  English  ministry  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  insult  offered  to  their  ambassador^  determines  t6 
have  her  married  without  a  moment's  delay ;  and  after  threat- 
ening the  queen  with  his  cane,  sends  to  offer  her  the  hand  of 
the  Prince  of  Bareith ;  which  she  dutifully  accepits,  in  spite 
of  the  bitter  lamentations  and  outrageous  fury  of  the  queen. 
That  intriguing  princess,  however,  does  not  cease  to  intrigue 
though  deserted  by  her  daughter— but  sends  again  in  greater 
urgency  than  ever  to  England ;— and  that  court,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  statement  before  us,  at  last,  seriously  afraid  of 
losing' a  match  every  way  desirable,  sends  off  despatches, 
containing  an  entire  and  unqualified  acquiescence  in  sill  Fre- 
deric's stipulations  as  to  the  marriage — which  arrive  at  Ber- 
lin the  very  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  princess  was  to 
be  solemnly  betrothed  to  M.  de  Bareith,  but  are  wickedly 
kept  back  by  Grumkow  and  the  imperial  envoy,  till  after  the 
ceremony  had  been  publicly  and  irrevocably  completed.  Their 
disclosure  then  throws  all  parties  into  rage  and  despair ;  and 
the  intriguers  are  made  the  ridiculous  victims  of  their  own 
baseness  and  duplicity.  The  indefatigable  queen,  however, 
does  not  despair  even  yet;  but  sends  off  another  courier  to 
England,  and  sets  all  her  emissaries  to  prepare  the  king  to 
break  off  the  match  in  the  event  of  the  answer  being  favour- 
able ;  nay,  the  very  night  before  the  marriage,  she*  takes  her 
daughter  apart,  and  begs  her  to  live  with  her  husband  as  a 
sister  with  a  brother  for  a  few  days,  till  the  result  of  the 
embassage  is  known.  But  her  usual  destiny  pursues  hen 
The  fatsd  evening  arrives  ;  and  the  princess,  with  a  train 
forty-five  feet  in  length,  and  the  spousal  crown  placed  on 
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twenty-four  twisted  locks  of  false  hair,  each  thicker  thin  her 
arm,  enters  the  grand  saloon,  and  takes  the  irrevocable  vow; 
-—and  her  mother  has  just  put  her  to  bed  when  she  hears  that 
her  courier  has  arrived,  and  leaves  her  in  rage  and  an- 
guish. 

The  humours  of  the  rest  of  the  family  appear  to  no  great 
advantage  during  the  bridal  festivities.  In  the  first  place,  die 
princesses  sister,  Charlotte,  falls  in  love  with  the  bridegroomi 
and  does  her  possible  to  seduce  him.  Then  old  Frederic 
cheats  the  bride  in  her  settlements,  which  amount  to  a  g^ross 
sum  of  near  500/.  a  year ;— 4ind,  finally,  her  brother-in-laW| 
the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  rallies  her  husband  so  rudely  upon 
his  mother^s  gallantries,  that  the  latter  gives  him  a  brave  de- 
fiance in  face  of  the  whole  court ;  at  which  the  poor  mai^rave 
is  so  dreadfully  frightened,  that  he  bursts  out  into  screams 
and  tears,  and  runs  for  refuge  into  the  queen's  apartment, 
where  he  hides  himself  behind  the  arras,  from  which  he  is 
taken  in  a  filthy  condition,  and  carried  to  his  apartments,  *^oa 
il  exhala  sa  colere  par  des  vomissemens  et  un  diarrhee  qui 
pensa  I'envoyer  a  Pautre  monde.'^ — Yet  the  good  princess  as- 
sures us  that  this  reptile  had  ^^  a  good  heart  and  a  good  no- 
derstanding'^— .with  no  fault  but  being  a  little  passionate; 
and  then,  in  the  very  next  page,  she  records  a  malignant  and 
detected  falsehood  which  he  hiad  vetited  against  her  husband, 
and  which  rendered  him  pdious  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
court.  Being  dissatisfied  with  her  settlements,  she  puts  die 
king  in  good  humour  by  giving  a  grand  dinner  to  him  and 
his  officers,  at  which  they  are  all  *'*'  ivres  morts;"  but  having 
mentioned  her  distresses  through  the  queen,  he  is  so  much 
moved  with  them,  that  .he  calls  for  the  settlements,  and  strikes 
off  about  one   fourth  of  her  allowance. 

All  this  happened  in  autumn,  1731 ;  and  in  January,  173S| 
the  princess  being  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  the  roadi 
almost  impassable,  it  was  thought  advisable  for  her  to  set  QOt 
for  her  husband's  court  at  Bareith.  She  is  overturned  of 
course  several  times,  and  obliged  to  walk  half  the  way :  'bat 
we  pass  over  the  disasters  of  the  journey,  to  commemoraie' 
her  arrival  in  this  ancient  principality.  The  first  village  she 
reached  was  Hoff,  which  is  on  the  frontier— -and  has  also  die 
convenience  of  being  within  three  miles  of  the  centre  of  the 
territory :  and  here  the  grand  marshal,  and  all  the  nobility 
of  the  province  are  mustered  to  receive  her  at  the  bottom  of 
the  staircase,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  wooden  ladder  which 
led  to  her  apartments.  However,  various  guns  were  fired  olF 
very  successfully,  and  the  chief  nobility  were  invited  to  din* 
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ler.     The  princess's  description  of  these  personages  is  really 
^ery  edifying.     They  had  all   faces,  she  says,  which  a  child 
x>uld  not  look  on  without  screaming ; — ^huge  masses  of  hair 
m  their  heads,  filled  with  a  race  of  vermin  as  ancient  as  their 
)edigrees ;— -clothed  in  old  laced  suits  that  had  descended 
iirough  many  generations,  the  most  part  in  rags,  and  no  way 
icting  their  present  wearers ; — the  greater  part  of  them  covered 
irith  itch ; — and  their    conversation,  of  oxen.     Immediately 
ifter  dinner  they  began  with  the  princess's   health  in  a  huge 
bumper,  and  proceeded  regularly  in  the  same  gallant  manner 
through  the  whole  of  her  genealogy  ;  so  that  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  she  found  herself  in  the  middle  of  thirty-four  monsters, 
K)  drunk  that  none  of  them  could  articulate  ^^  et  rendant  les 
boyaux  a  tons  ces  desastreux  visages."     Next  day  being  Sun- 
day,  there  was  a  sermon  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  in  which 
the  preacher  gave  an  exact  account  of  all  the  marriages  that 
had  happened  in  the  world  from  the  days  of  Adam  doyrn  to 
the  last  of  the  patriarchs — illustrated  with  so  many  circum- 
stantial details  as  to  the  antecedents  and  consequents   in  each, 
diat  the  male  part  of  his  audience  laughed  outright,  and  the 
female  pretended  to  blush  throughout  the  whole  discourse* 
The  dinner  scene  was  the  same  as  on  the  day  preceding  ;  with 
the  addition  of  the  female  nobility  who  came  in  the  evening, 
irith  their  heads  enveloped  in  greasy  wigs  like  swallows'  nests, 
and  ancient  embroidered  dresses,  stuck  all  over  with  knots  of 
&ded  ribands. 

The  day  following,  the  margrave,  her  father-in-law,  came 
lumself  to  meet  her.  This  worthy  prince  was  nearly  as  amia- 
Ue,  and  not  quite  so  wise,  as  the  king  she  had  left.  He  had 
ttad  but  two  books  in  the  world,  Telemaque,  and  Amelot's 
Soman  history,  and  discoursed  out  of  them  so  very  tediously^ 
^t  the  poor  princess  fainted  from  mere  ennui,  at  the  very 
4btl  interview ;  then  he  drank  night  and  day — and  occasionally 
todc  his  cane  to  the  prince  his  son  and  his  other  favourites. 
"Though' living  in  poverty  and  absolute  discomfort,  he  gave 
liiioiself  airs  of  the  utmost  magnificence— ^went  to  dinner  with 
:^luree  flourishes  of  cracked  trumpets — ^received  his  court,  lean- 
;.iog  with  one  hand  on  a  table,  in  imitation  of  the  emperor— 
"lUid  conferred  his  little  dignities  in  harangues  so  pompous, 
^od  so  awkwardly  delivered,  that  his  daughter-in-law  at  once 
laughed  and  was  ashamed  of  him.  He  was  awkward,  too, 
^nd  embarrassed  in  the  society  of  strangers  of  good  breeding, 
^ut  made  amends  by  chattering  without  end  about  himself 
^nd  his  two  books  to  those  who  were  bound  to  bear  with  him. 
^nder  the  escort  of  this  great  potentate  the  princess  made  her 
Uumphal  entry  into  the  city  of  Bareith  the  next  morning* 
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fin  si  c6s  tripotages  en  concluant  mon  manage  aycc  la  prince sse 
de  Brunswick.  La  reine  ne  peut  se  consoler  de  ce  revcrs  ;  le  d^ 
sespoir  od  elle  est  lui  fait  exhaler  son  venin  contre  cette  pauvre 
J^rincesse.  Elle  a  exigd  'de  moi  que  je  refusasse  absolument  ce 
parti,  et  m^a  dit  qu'elle  ne  se  soucipit  point  que  la  mesintelligence 
recommenc&t  entre  le  roi  et  moi.' "    P.  87,  88. 

llie  poor  prince,  however,  confesses  that  he  cannot  say 
much  for  the  intellect  of  his  intended  bride ;  and  really  does 
not  use  a  much  nobler  language  than  the  rest  of  the  family, 
even  when  speaking  in  her  presence ;  for  on  her  first  presenta- 
tion to  his  sister,  finding  tluit  she  m£^e  no  answer  to  the  com- 
pliments that  were  addressed  to  her,  the  enamoured  youth 
encourages  her  bridal  timidity  by  this  polite  exclamation : 
"  Peste  soit  de  la  bete  !— remercie  done  ma  .sceur."  The  ac- 
count of  the  festivities  which  accompanied  this  marriage  really 
excites  our  compassion,  and  is  well  calculated  to  disabuse  any 
inexperienced  person  of  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  there 
can  be  either  comfort  or  enjoyment  in  the  cumbrous  splen- 
dours of  a  court.  Scanty  and  crowded  dinners  at  mid-day— 
and  formal  balls  and  minuets  immediately  after,  in  June,  fol- 
lowed up  with  dull  gaming  in  the  evening ; — the  necessity  of 
being  up  in  full  dress  by  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  see 
a  review-— and  the  pleasure  of  being  stifled  in  a  crowded  tent 
without  seeing  any  thing,  or  getting  any  refreshment  for  seven 
or  eight  hours,  and  to  return  famishing  to  a  dinner  of  eighty 
covers  ;•— at  oth^r  times  to  travel  ten  miles  at  a  foot  pace  in  an 
open  carriage  during  a  heavy  rain,  and  then  to  stand  shiver- 
ing on  the  wet  grass  to  see  fireworks— -to  pay  twenty  visits  of 
ceremony  every  morning,  and  to  present  and  be  presented  in 
stately  silence  to  persons  whom  you  hate  and  despise.  Such 
were  the  general  delights  of  the  whole  court ;  and  the  princess 
hftd  the  additional  gratification  of  being  forced  from  a  sick 
bed  to  enjoy  them,  and  of  undergoing  the  sneers  of  her  mo- 
ther, and  the  slights  of  her  whole  generation.  Their  domestic 
life,  when  these  galas  were  over,  was  nearly  as  fatiguing,  and 
still  more  lugubrious.  The  good  old  custom  of  famishing  was 
kept  up  at  table  ;  and  immediately  after  dinner  the  king  had 
his  great  chair  placed  right  before  the  fire,  and  snored  in  it  for 
thi'ee  hours,  during  all  which  they  were  obliged  to  keep 
silence,  for  fear  of  disturbing  him.  When  he  awoke,  he  set 
to  smoking  tobacco  ;•— and  then  sat  four  hours  at  supper,  lis- 
tening to  long  stories  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  taste  of  those 
sermons  which  are  prescribed  to  persons  afflicted  with  insom- 
nolency.  Then  the  troops  began  their  exercise  under  the 
windows  before  four  o'clock  every  morning — and  not  only 
kept  the  whole  household  awake  from  that  hour  by  tbeii: 
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visit  to  her  sister  at  Anspach.  On  her  way  she  visits  a& 
ancient  beauty,  with  a  nose  like  a  beet*root,  and  two  maids  of 
honour  so  excessively  fat  that  they  could  not  sit  down ;  and^ 
in  stooping  to  kiss  the  princess's  hand,  fell  over,  and  rolled 
like  balls  of  flesh  on  the  carpet.  At  Anspach  she  finds  the 
margrave  deep  in  an  intrigue  with  the  housemsud,  and  con- 
soles her  sister  under  this  affliction.  She  then  makes  a  great 
effort,  and  raises  money  enough  to  carry  her  to  Berlin^ 
where  she  is  received  with  coldness  and  ridicule  by  the  queen, 
and  neglect  and  insult  by  all  her  sisters.  Her  brother's  mar^ 
riage  with  the  Princess  of  Brunswick  was  just  about  ta  tak« 
place,  and  we  choose  to  give,  in  her  own  words,  her  ac« 
count  of  the  manner  in  which  she  was  talked  over  in  this  royal 
circle. 

^  La  reine,  d  table,  fit  tomber  la  conversation  sur  la  princess^ 
ro]rale  future.  *  Voire  fr^rc,'  me  dlt-elle  en  le  regardant,  *  est  au 
d^sespoir  de  I'^pouser,  et  n'a  pas  tort :  c^eat  une  vrai  bite  :  elle  r6- 
pond  k  tout  ce  qu'on  lui  dit  par  un  oui  et  un  non,  accompagn€  d'un 
rire  niais  qui  fait  mal  au  cceur.  Oh !  dit  ma  soeur  Charlott«i 
Totre  majesty  ne  conndit  pas  encore  t^t  son  m6rite.  J*ai  ^t^  ud 
matin  a  sa  toilette;  j'ai  cru  j  suffoquer;  elle  exhaloit  une  odeur 
insupportable;  je  croisqu'ellea  pour  le  moins  diz  ou  douze  fis* 
tules,  car  cela  n'est  pas  naturel.  J'ai  remarqu^  aussi  qu'elle  est 
contrefaite ;  son  corps  de  jupe  est  rembourr^  d'un  coi^  et  elle  a 
une  hanche  plus  haute  que  I'autre.'  Je  fus  fort  ^tonn^e  de  ce« 
propos,  qui  se  tenoient  en  presence  des  domesttques  et  surtout  de 
mon  frere.  Je  m'aper9us  qu'ils  lui  faisoient  de'la  peine  et  qu*il 
changeoit  de  couleur.  II  8e  retira  aussitOt  apiis  souper.  J'en  fis 
autant.  11  vint  me  voir  un  moment  apr^s.  Je  lui  demandai  s*il 
^toit  satisfait  du  roi  ?  II  me  r^pondit  que  sa  situation  changeoit  i 
tout  moment;  quetantdt  il  6toit  en  faveur  et  tantdt  en  disgr&ce; 
que  son  plus  grand  bonheur  consistoit  dans  Tabsence ;  qu*il  me- 
noit  une  vie  douce  et  tranquille  i  son  regiment ;  que  T^ude  et  la 
musique  y  faisoient  ses  ^rincipales  occupations ;  qu'il  avoit  fait 
biur  une  maison  et  fait  faire  une  jardin  charmant  ou  11  pouvoit  lire 
et  se  promener.  Je  le  prisd  de  me  dire  si  le  portrait  que  la  reine 
^\  ma  soeur  m'avoient  faite  de  la  princesse  de  Brunswick  ^toit  v6« 
ritable  l  *•  Nous  sommes  seuls,  repartit-il,  et  je  n'ai  rien  de  cach^ 
pour  vous,  je  vous  parlerai  avec  sincerity.  La  reine,  par  ses  mi- 
s^rables  intrigues,  est  la  seule  source  de  nos  malheurs.  A  pqine 
avez-vous  iZ  partie  qu'elle  a  renoue  avec  I'Angleterre ;  elle  a 
▼oulu  vous  subsutuer  ma  soeur  Charlotte  et  lui  faire  ^pouser  le 
prince  de  Galles.  Vous  jugez  bien  qu*elle  a  employ^  tons  ses  ef* 
forts  pour  fidre  r^usur  son  plan  et  pour  me  marier  avec  la  prin- 
cesse Am^lie.  Le  roi  a  ^t^  inform^  de  ce  dessein  aussitdt  qull  a 
^td  tram^,  la  Ramen  (qui  est  plus  en  grace  que  jamais  aupr^ 
d'elle)  Ten  ayant  averti.  Ce  prince  a  ^t^  pique  au  vif  de  ces  nou* 
velles  menses  qui  ont  caua^  maintes  brouiUeries  entre  la  reine  et 
lui.     Sekendorff  s'en  est  enfin  m6M,  et  a  conseille  au  roi  de  mettro 
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turn  one's  stoftach ;  but  at  last  dies  in  an  edifying  manner,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  all  his  friends  and  acquaintances* 
Old  Frederic  promises  fair,  at  the  same  time,  to  follow  his 
example ;  for  h^  is  seized  with  a  confirmed  dropsy.  His  legs 
swell  and  burst,  and  give  out  so  much  water  that  he  is  obliged 
for  several  days  to  sit  with  them  in  buckets.  By  a  kind  of 
miracle,  however,  he  recovers,  and  goes  a  campaigning  for  se- 
veral years  after. 

The  Memoirs  are  rather  dull  for  four  or  five  years  after  the 
author's  accession  to  the  throne  of 'Bareith.     She  makes  va- 
rious journeys,  and  suffers  from  various  distempers— -has  in- 
numerable quarrels  with  all  the  neighbouring  potentates  about 
her  own  precedence  and  that  of  her  attendants ;  fits  up  seve-r 
raf  villas,  gives  balls,  and  sometimes  quarrels  with  her  hus- 
band, and  sometimes  nurses  him  in  his  illness.     In  1740  the 
king  her  father  dies  in  good  earnest  r  and  makes,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  a  truly  heroic,  though  somewhat  whimsical 
ending.     Finding  himself  fast  going,  he  had  himself  placed 
early  in  the  morning  in  his  wheel  chair,  and  went  to  tell  the 
queen  to  rise  and  see  him  die.     He  then  took  farewell  of  his 
children,  and  gave  some  sensible  advice  to  his  son,  and  the 
ministers  and  generals  whom  he  had  assembled.     Afterwards 
he  had  his  best  horse  brought,  and  presented  it  with  a  good 
^ace  to  the  oldest  of  his  generals.     He  ordered  all  the  ser-^ 
vants  to  put  on  their  new  liveries ;  and,  when  this  was  done, 
he  looked  on  them  with  an  air  of  derision,  and  said,  ^^  Vanity 
of  vanities !"   He  commanded  his  physician  to  tell  him  exactly 
how  long  he  had  to  live ;  and  when  he  answered,  '^  about  half 
an  hour,"  he  asked  for  a  looking-glass,  and  said,  with  a  smile, 
that  he  did  look  ill  enough,  and  saw  ^  qu^ilferait  une  vilatne 
grimace  en  mouratit.^*    When  the  clergymen  proposed  to  come 
and  pray  with  him,  he  said,  *^  he  knew  already  all  they  had  to 
say,  and  that  they  might  go  about  their  business.*'     In  a  short 
time  after  he  expired  in  great  tranquillity. 

Though  the  new  king  came  to  visit  his  sister  soon  after  his 
accession,  and  she  went  to  return  the  compliment  at  Berlin^ 
she  says  there  was  no  longer  any  cordiality  between  them ; 
and  that  she  heard  nothing  but  complaints  of  his  avarice,  his 
ill  temper,  his  ingratitude,  and  his  arrogance.  She  gives  him 
great  credit  for  talents,  but  entreats  her  readers  to  suspend  their 
judgment  as  to  the  real  character  of  this  celebrated  monarchy 
till  th<  y  have  perused  the  whole  of  her  Memoirs.  What 
seems  to  have  given  her  the  worst  opinion  of  him,  was  his 
impolite  habit  of  making  jokes  about  the  small  domains  and 
scanty  revenues  of  her  husband.     For  the  two  following  years 
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she  travels  all  over  Germany,  abuaisg  all  the  principautSa  she 
meets  with.  In  1742,  she  goes  to  see  the  coronation  of  tlie 
aew  emperor  at  Francfort,  and  has  a  long  negotiation  abou^ 
the  ceremony  of  her  introduction  to  the  empress.  After  ya^ 
rious  projets  had  been  offered  and  rejected,  she  made  these 
three  conditions :— 1st*  That  the  whole  cortege  of  the  empresil 
should  receive  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  siaircase.  2dly«  That 
the  empress  herself  shoiUd  come  to  meet  her  at  the  outside  of 
the  door  of  her  bedchamber.  And,  3dly.  That  she  should  be 
allowed  an  arm-chair  during  the  interview.  Whole  days 
were  spent  in  the  discussion  of  this  proposition  ;  and  at  huU 
the  two  first  articles  were  agreed  to ;  but  all  that  she  could 
make  of  the  last  was,  that  she  should  have  a  very  large 
chair  without  arms,  and  the  empress  a  very  small  one  witl^ 
them ! — Her  account  of  the  interview  we  add  in  her  owa 
words* 

^*  Je  VIS  cette  princesse  le  jour  suivant.    PaToue  qu'd  sa  place 
j'aurois  imaging;  toutes  les  etiquettes  et  les  c6r6monies  du  monde 
pour  m*emp^cher  de  paroitre.     L'lmp6ratrice  est  d'une  taille  an* 
dessous  de  la  petite,  et  si  puissante  qu'elle  semble  une  boule ;  elle 
est  laide  au  possible,  sans  air  et  sans  grace.     Son  esprit  r^pond  i 
aa  figure ;  elle  est  bigotte  i  Texces,  et  passe  les  nuits  et  les  jours 
dans  son  oratoire :  les  vieilles  et  les  laides  sont  ordinairement  le 
partage  du  bon  Dieu.    Elle  me  re9ut  en  tremblant  et  d'un  air  si  d^ 
contenance  qu'elle  ne  put  me  dire  un  mot.    Nous  nous  asslmes. 
Apr^  avoir  garde  quelque  temps  le  silence  je  commen9ai  la  con- 
versation en  fran9ais.    Elle  me  repondit,  dlans  son  jargon  autri* 
chien,  qu'elle  n'entendoit  pas  bien  cette  langue   et  qu'elle   me 
prioit  de  lui  parler  en.  allemand.    Cet  entretien  ne  fut  pas  long* 
Le  dialecte  autrichien  et  le  bas-saxon  sont  u  diffferens,  qu'^  moina 
d'y  etre  accoutumd  on  ne  se  comprend  point.    C'est  aussi  ce  qui 
nous  arriva.     Nous  aurions  pr^pari^  k  rire  a  un  ders  par  les  coq-a- 
r&ne  que  nous  faisions,  n'entendant  que  par-ci  par-la  un  mot  qui 
nous  faisoit  deviner  le  reste.    Cette  princesse  c^toit  si  fort  esclave 
de  son  Etiquette  qu'elle  auroit  cru  uire  un  crime  de  1^-granr 
deur  en  m'entretenant  dans  une  langue  ^trangdre,  car  elle  savoit 
le  fran^ais.     L'Empereur  devoit  se  trouver  a  cette  visite  ;  mais  11 
^toit  tombe  u  malade  qu'on  craignoit  m^me  pour  ses  jours.    P. 
345,  346. 

After  this'she  comes  home  in  very  bad  humour;  and  the 
Memoirs  break  off  abruptly  with  bcr  detection  of  an  in- 
trigue between  her  husband  and  her  favourite  attendant,  and 
her  dissatisfaction  with  the  dull  formality  of  the  Court  of 
Stutgard,  We  hope  the  sequel  will  soon  find  its  way  to  the 
public* 
.  Some  readers  may  think  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  such  « 
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tissue  of  impertioeiicies ;  and  others  may  think  an  apology  re- 
quisite for  the  tone  of  levity  in  which  we  have  spoken  of  so 
Biany  atrocities.  The  truth  is,  that  we  think  this  book^f  no 
trifling  importance,  and  that  we  could  not  be  serious  upon  the 
subject  of  it  without  being  both  sad  and  angry.  Before  con- 
cluding, however,  we  shall  add  one  word  in  seriousness-^o 
avoid  the  misconstructions  to  which  we  might  otherwise  be 
liable. 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  monarchy,  and  hereditary 
monarchy,  is  by  far  the  best  form  of  government  that  human 
wisdom  has  yet  devised  for  the  administration  of  considerable 
nations,  and  that  it  will  always  continue  to  be  the  most  perfect 
which  human  virtue  will  admit  of.  We  are  not  readily  to  be 
suspected,  therefore,  of  any  wish  to  produce  a  distaste  or  con- 
tempt for  this  form  of  government ;  and  beg  leave  to  say,  that 
though  the  facts  we  have  now  collected  are  certainly  such 
as  to  give  no  favourable  impression  of  the  private  manners  or 
personal  dispositions  of  sovereigns,  we  conceive  that  good, 
rather  than  evil,  is  likely  to  result  from,  their  disseminaticm. 
This  we  hold,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  strength  of  the  general 
maxim,  that  all  truth  must  be  ultimately  salutary,  and  all  de- 
ception pernicious.  But  we  think  we  can  see  a  little  how  this 
maxim  applies  to  the  particular  case  before  us. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  think  it  of  service  to  the  cause 
of  royalty,  in  an  age  of  violent  passions  and  rash  experiments, 
to  show  that  most  of  the  vices  and  defects  which  such  times 
are  apt  to  bring  to  light  in  particular  sovereigns,  are  owing, 
not  so  much  to  any  particular  unworthiness  or  unfitness  in  the 
individual,  as  to  the  natural  operation  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed  ;  and  are  such  as  those  circumstances  have 
always  generated  in  a  certain  degree  in  those  who  have  been 
exposed  to  them.    Such  considerations,  it  appears  to  us,  when 
taken  along  with  the  strong  and  irresistible  arguments  for  mo- 
narchical government  in  general,  are  well  calculated  to  allay 
that  great  impatience  and  dangerous  resentment  with  which 
nations  in  turbulent  times  are  apt  to  consider  the  faults  of  their 
sovereigns ;  and  to  unite  with  our  steady  attachment  and  entire 
respect  for  the  office,  a  very  great  degree  of  indulgence  for  the 
personal  defects  of  the  individual  who  may  happen  to  fill  it. 
Monarchs,  upon  this  view  of  things,  are  to  be  considered  as  per- 
sons who  are  placed,  for  the  public  good,  in  situations  where 
not  only  their  comfort  but  their  moral  qualities  are  liable  to 
be  gready  impaired ;  and  who  are  poorly  paid  in  empty  splen- 
dour, and  anxious  power,  for  the  sacrifice  of  their  affections, 
and  of  the  many  engaging  qualities  which  might  have  blos- 
somed in  a  lower  region.    If  we  look  with  indulgence  upon 
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the  roughness  of  sailors,  the  pedantry  of  schoolmasters,  and 
the  frivolousness  of  beauties,  we  should  learn  to  regard,  with 
aomething  of  the  same  feelings,  the  selfishness  and  the  cunning 
of  kings* 

In  the  second  place,  we  presume  to  think  that  the  general 
adoption  of  these  opinions  as  to  the  personal  defects  that  are 
likely  to  result  from  the  possession  of  sovereign  power,  may 
be  of  use  to  the  sovereigns  themselves,  from  whom  the  know- 
ledge of  their  prevalence  cannot  be  very  long  concealed.  Such 
knowledge,  it  is  evident,  will  naturally  stimulate  the  better 
sort  of  them  to  counteract  the  causes  which  tend  to  their  per« 
sonal  degradation,  and  etiable  them  more  generally  to  surmount 
their  pernicious  operation,  by  such  efforts  and  reflections  as 
have  every  now  and  then  rescued  some  powerful  spirits  from 
their  dominion,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  delusions 
with  which  they  were  surrounded. 

Finally,  if  the  general  prevalence  of  these  sentiments  as  to 
the  private  manners  and  dispositions  of  sovereigns  should  have 
the  effect  of  rendering  the  bulk  of  their  subjects  less  prone  to 
blind  admiration,  and  what  may  be  called  personal  attachment 
to  them,  we  do  not  imagine  that  any  great  harm  will  be  done* 
The  less  the  public  knows  or  cares  about  the  private  wishes  of 
their  monarch,  and  the  more  his  individual  will  is  actually 
consubstantiated  with  the  deliberate  sanctions  of  his  respon- 
sible counsellors,  the  more  perfectly  will  the  practice  of  go- 
vernment correspond  with  its  admitted  theory,  the  more  wisely 
will  affairs  be  administered  for  the  public,  and  the  more  har- 
moniously and  securely  both  for  the  sovereign  and  the  people. 
An  adventurous  warrior  may  indeed  derive  signal  advantages 
from  the  personal  devotedness  and  enthusiastic  attachment  of 
his  followers ;  but  in  the  civil  offices  of  monarchy,  as  it  exists 
in  modern  times,  the  only  safe  attachment  is  to  the  office,  and 
to  the  measilNs  which  it  sanctions.  The  personal  popularity 
of  princes,  iftfpo  far  as  we  know,  has  never  done  any  thing  but 
harm :  and  indeed  it  seems  abundantly  evident,  that  whatever 
is  done  merely  for  the  personal  gratification  of  the  reigning  mo- 
oarch,  that  would  not  have  been  done  at  any  rate  on  grounds 
of  public  expediency,  must  be  an  injury  to  the  community* 
and  a  sacrifice  of  duty  to  an  unreturned  affection  ;  and  whatever 
is  forborne  out  of  regard  to  his  pleasure,  which  the  interest  of 
the  country  would  otherwise  have  required,  is  in  like  manner 
an  act,  of  base  and  unworthy  adulation*  We  do  not  speak,  it 
will  be  understood,  of  trifles  or  things  of  little  moment ;  but 
of  public  acts  of  the  government  that  involve  the  honour  or 
the  interest  of  the  nation* 
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{W«  etrneitly  reeomtnend  tlie  foRoving  article  to  the  partiMilar  attentioA  of  Uie 
reader,  at  eontaining  a  mats  of  authentic  iDformation  with  respeet  to  m  nilffact  at 
thia  lime  moit  pecnliariy  interettbg.  Let  him  not  be  deterred  hy  Ha  tenglh. 
ftvMngifiogitAseriouaaiidwaryperaial.  It  b  evidently  the  prodnetioB  of  a  naa 
who  hai  had  aeceai  to  the  beat  tooreea  of  kaovledget  and  cannot  fiul  of  throwing 
nmeb  light  into  the  present  state  of  miuij  things^  with  which  we  in  thk  oomitiy 
liat e  been  hitherto  entirely  onacqoaiated.j 

[From  the  Quarterly  Re?iew,  for  September,  ISfS.} 

A  Brief  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  q/*  premature  Jsem  in  our 
Wooden  Bulivarksj  with  rnn  Examination  of  the  Means  best 
calculated  to  prolong  their  Duration.  By  Ricbard  Pering^ 
Esq.  of  hb  Majesty^s  Yard  at  Plymouth  Dock;^    1812. 

Observaiions  on  the  Expediency  of  Ship-buildinft  at  Bombay  for 
the  service  of  his  majesty  and  of  the  East-mdia  Company. 
By  William  Taylor  Money,  Esq.  late  Superiatend&iit  of  the  IN(a* 
rine  at  Bombay.     1811. 

The  interests  of  the  British  navy  are  closely  entwined  roimd 
the  heart  of  every  lover  of  his  country,  and  not  without  rea- 
son ;  for  in  this  invincible  arm  of  his  strength  he  sees  the  bul- 
wark of  his  independence,  his  prosperity,  and  his  glory.  In 
the  whole  history  of  its  transcendent  exploits,  brilliant  as  diey 
always  have  been,  never  was  its  career  more  eminently  distin- 
jpiished  by  a  rapid  succession  of  victories  than  in  die  present 
war;  never  were  its  services  more  important  and  indispensable 
than  when  nothing  was  left  for  it  to  conquer— when  it  had 
driven  from  the  ocean  every  ship  of  every  foe,  and  rode  tri- 
umphant and  alone.  At  that  moment  £urope  seemed  to  be 
irretrievably  lost,  when  a  British  army,  transported  under  the 
protection  of  British  ships  of  war,  was  destinedj^  arrest  the 
march  of  tyranny,  and  stop  the  progress  of  demadon.  Dis- 
cussions on  naval  concerns  are  not,  therefore,  merely  interest- 
ing as  matters  of  amusement  and  speculation :  to  us,  as  £n- 
S^Iishmen,  they  are  of  vital  importance ;  nor  can  they  be  indif- 
erent  to  the  world  at  ^ge« 

The  two  pamphlets  before  us  are  calculated  to  excite  the 
most  painftU  sensations.  The  discouraging  view,  taken  by  the 
one,  of  the  alarming  diminution  of  oak  timber  of  native 
growth,  and  by  the  other,  of  the  premature  decay  of  our  ships 
of  war,  is,  however,  somewhat  relieved  by  the  confidence  with 
which  the  writers  both  speak  of  the  remedies  for  the  respec- 
tive diseases  which  they  describe.  We  may  also  derive  some 
satisfaction  from  the  persuasion  that^  like  most  professoira  of 
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the  healing  art,  they  have  exaggerated  the  damger  of  the  symp- 
toms, in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  cure.  This  is,  at 
least,  wq^th  ascertaining;  and  we  shall  therefore  enter  pretty 
fully  into  the  examination  of  the  two  cases,  with  the  modes  of 
treatment ;  giving  the  preference  to  that  stated  by  Mn  Pering, 
as  it  is  the  more  complicated  in  its  symptoms,  and  the  effect 
of  the  remeay  which  he  proposes  is  somewhat  more  equivocaL 

"  Richard  Pering,  Esq.  of  his  Majesty^s  Yard  at  Plymouth 
Dock,"  is  not,  it  seems,  a  professional  man,  nor  in  any  shape 
concerned  with  ship-building.  He  is  any  thing  but  a  learned 
man,  and  has  no  pretensions  whatever  to  abstract  science :  but 
he  has  been  nearly  thirty  years,  he  tells  us,  in  his  majesty's 
service,  and  is  one  of  the  longest  standing,  as  a  principal  offi- 
cer, (clerk  of  the  check,  we  believe,)  of  any  in  the  dock- 
yards. He  has,  therefore,  seen  ships  of  war,  and  it  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  that  he  has  looked  at  them  too,  with  the  eyes  of 
one  who  knows  something  about  their  construction.  He  tells 
us,  indeed,  that  he  has  considered  the  subject  long  and  atten- 
tively ;  that  it  has  been  his  study  and  delight ;  and  on  these 
grounds  he  presumes  to  consider  his  opinions  as  entitled  to 
some  weight.  We  have  no  objections  to  listen  to  the  opinions 
of  a  man  on  any  particular  branch  of  the  arts,  because  he  hap- 
pens not  to  be  an  artist ;  he  is  likely,  at  least,  to  possess  one 
advantage— *that  of  being  free  from  technical  prejudices ;  from 
such  we  fully  absolve  Mr.  Pering. 

The  general  result  of  Mr.  Pering's  observations  on  ships 
and  ship-building  is  stated  to  be  ^^a  thorough  conviction  that 
many  and  most  essential  improvements  may  be  adopted,  not 
only  in  the  models  of  our  ships,  but  in  x\it,ir  preservation*^  Of 
the  two  subjects,  the  latter  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most 
important.  It  has  never,  we  confess,  given  us  much  un- 
easiness to  hear  encomiums  on  the  beautiful  curves  and  lines 
of  the  bottom  of  a  French  ship  of  war  ^  nor  are  we  jealous  of 
the  superior  science  which  has  produced  them ;  being  fully 
persuaded  that,  in  all  the  essential  qualities— in  stability^ 
stowage,  and  birthing  the  men,  our  ships  of  war  are  invariably 
preferable ;  while  it  is  by  no  means  a  settled  point,  that  French' 
ships  generally  outsail  ours. 

If  the  theory  of  naval  architecture  has  been  carried  farther 
by  the  French  than  by  us,  we  have  at  least  the  advantage  in 
point  of  practice ;  if  they  have  more  science,  we  have  more 
solidity ;  if  they  have  more  skill  in  drawing  the  lines,  we  have 
better  workmanship  in  putting  the  materials  together*— though, 
if  Mr.  Pering  be  correct,  our  shipwrights  are  still  miserably 
deficient,  even  in  that  part  of  their  profession.  In  France,  it 
must  be  observed,  the  science  of  ship-building  has  invariaUy 
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been  kept  separate  from  the  art :  the  builder  there  has  no  sci- 
ence ;  he  merely  follows  the  plan,  which  he  can  neither  draMT 
nor  describe;  whereas,  with  us,  the  men  who  handle  the 
addice,  furnish  the  designs^  and  are,  consequently,  far  superior 
in  a  general  knowledge  of  the  machine  to  be  constructed  to  the 
French  builders.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  very  litt|^  of  science 
or  skill  is  exhibited,  either  by  us  or  the  French,  in  the  present 
mode  of  constructing  a  ship.  We  profess  ourselves  to  be  *'  no 
great  clerks,''  but  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  that,  of  all  the 
arts,  this  has  made  the  least  progress  in  improvement,  and  that 
Ae  best  constructed  ship  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  rude  ma- 
chine which  it  was  at  the  earliest  periods  of  its  invention.  It 
has  grown  in  magnitude,  it  is  true,  and  its  defects  have  pro- 
bably grown  in  the  same  proportion*  We  see,  in  the  finest 
constructed  ship,  little  more  than  congregated  logs  of  heavy 
timber,  inartificially  placed  beside  each  other,  each  pulling  by 
its  own  weight  a  different  way ;  the  beaihs  thrusting  out  the 
«ides,  the  sides  bolted  to  the  beams  to  prevent  their  tumbling 
in,  the  overhanging  stem  tearing  itself  from  the  body  of  the 
ship,  and  the  body  struggling  to  fall  in  pieces,  in  spite  of  the 
distorted  plank  which  binds  it  together :-— no  two  parts,  in 
short,  giving  mutual  support : — still,  however,  it  may  be  suited 
to  the  element  in  which  it  is  intended  to  move;  the  equal 
pressure  of  this  fluid  binds  all  together,  and  the  fragility  of 
the  machine  is  only  put  to  the  test  when  in  contact  with  the 
ground  ;  then,  indeed,  the  whole  fabric  resolves  itself  into  its 
constituent  parts,  scarcely  any  two  of  them  remaining;  in  adhe* 
sion.  The  act  of  launching  seldom  fails  to  break  a  ship- 
that  is,  to  alter  the  line  which  was  straight  before  launching, 
to  a  curv^  of  six  or  seven  inches  when  floating  in  the  water. 
This  strain  loosens,  to  a  certain  degree,  every  fastening  in  the 
machine ;  yet,  according  to  the  present  practice  of  putting  a 
ship  together,  her  existence  almost  wholly  depends  upon  the 
fastenings; — but  this  is  a  subject  to  which  we  shall  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  advert. 

We  cannot  omit  the  present  opportunity  of  noticing  the  a!)le 
and  judicious  remarks  of  the  commissioners  for  revising  the 
civil  affairs  of  the  navy,  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  ship- 
building. In  speaking  of  that  mixture  of  theory  and  practice 
which  enables  us  to  build  better  than  the  French,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  may  lead  to  other  effects  that  are  hurtful,  they 
observe, 

"  Where  we  have  built  exactly  after  the  form  of  the  best  of  the 
French  ships  that  we  have  taken,  thus  adding  our  dexterity  in  build* 
ing  to  their  knowledge  in  theory,  the  ships,  it  is  generally  allowed. 
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have  proved  the  best  in  our  navy;  but  whenever  our  builders  have 
been  so  farmisled  by  their  little  attainments  in  the  science  of  naval 
architecture,  as  to  depart  from  the  model  before  them  in  any  mate- 
rial degree,  and  attempt  improvements,  the  true  principles  on  which 
ships  ought  to  be  constructed  (being  imperfectly  known  to  them) 
have  been  mistaken  or  counteracted,  and  the  alterations,  according 
to  the  information  given  to  us,  have  in  many  cases  done  harm. 

^^  From  the  same  cause  there  has  been  infinite  variety  in  the 
alterations  made,  and  in  the  forms  which  have  been  adopted.  The 
alterations  being  founded  on  no  certain  principles,  no  similarity  in 
the  form  of  the  ships  could  be  expected,  and  they  have  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  constructed  on  the  chance  that,  in  the  multi- 
tude of  trials  made,  some  one  might  be  found  of  superior  excellence* 
While,  therefore,  our  rivals  in  naval  power  were  employing  men  of 
the  greatest  talents,  and  most  extensive  acquirements,  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  science  for  improving  the  construction  of  ships,  we  have 
contented  ourselves  with  groping  on  in  the  dark,  in  quest  of  such 
discoveries  as  chance  might  bring  in  our  way. 

^^  Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  more  surprising  than  that,  in  a  nation 
so  enlightened  as  this  is,  and  whose  power,  importance,  and  even 
safety,  depend  on  its  naval  superiority,  matters  so  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  that  superiority  should  so  long  have  been  neglected. 

"  As  a  remedy  for  this  great  evil,  it  has  been  proposed,  that  the 
ships  of  each  class  or  rate  should  be  constructed  in  every  particu- 
lar, according  to  the  form  of  the  best  ship  in  the  same  class  in  our 
navy ;  of  the  same  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  the  masts  of  the  same 
dimensions,  and  placed  in  the  same  parts  of  the  ship,  with  the  same 
form  and  size  of  the  sails."* 

• 

The  commissioners  farther  observe,  that  the  French  have 
been  so  completely  convinced  of  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  this  variety,  that  they  have,  from  time  to  time,  ascer- 
tained by  ordinances,  the  forms  on  which  the  ships  of  each  class 
or  rate  must  be  constructed.^  We  do  not  understand,  how- 
ever, that  either  the  example  of  the  French,  or  the  intelligent 
observations  of  the  commissioners  of  revision,  have  yet  had 
the  effect  of  changing  the  old  system  founded  on  no  fixed 
principles.  With  the  exception  of  a  lot  of  seventy-four  gun 
ships  recently  built  in  merchants'  yards,  and  which,  as  far  as 
we  can  learn,  have  not  turned  out  well,  the  plans  of  all  our 
ships  of  war  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  be  determined  by  the 
predilection  of  some  professional  lord  of  the  admiralty  foy 
some  ship  which  he  may  have  commanded;  or  by  the  preju* 
dices  of  the  surveyors  of  the  navy  in  favour  of  some  chance 
draught  which  may  have  succeeded;  or  by  the  encomiums 
lavished  on  some  prize  ship  by  the^fficec  who  may  have  cap- 
tured her,  &c.     All  this  is  perfectly  natural,  and,  if  it  stopped 

*  Third  Report  of  the  Commiasioaers  for  reyising  the  Cifil  Aflairs  of  the  Nary. 
Page  194. 
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'  here,  might  not  be  much  amiss ;  but  the  mischief  follows : 
each,  in  turn,  suggests  some  change  in  the  figure  of  the  ship, 
by  which  she  is  to  become  a  paragon  of  excellence ;  for  in- 
stance, a  little  more  sheer — a  little  more  breadth  of  beam— -a 
little  more  height  between  decks,  &c*  without  considering  how 
small  a  deviation  from  the  original  draught  will  alter  the  line 
of  flotation  and  affect  her  sailing  ;  change  the  centre  of  gravity 
and  affect  her  stability ;  and,  instead  of  improving,  destroy 
every  good  quality  which  she  before  possessed.  The  disad- 
vantages arising  from  such  a  variety  of  models  are  of  serious 
importance.  When  Lord  Nelson  was  off  Cadiz  with  17  or  18 
sail  of  the  line,  he  had  no  less  than  seven  different  classes  of 
74  gun  ships,  each  requiring  different  masts,  saik,  yards,  &c. 
so  that  if  one  ship  was  disabled,  the  others  could  not  supply 
her  with  appropriate  stores* 

One  part^  however,  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners^  and 
a  very  important  one,  has  been  adopted  with  the  most  pro- 
mising success.  By  the  king's  order  in  council,  September 
20,  1809,  a  superior  class  of  shipwrights'  apprentices  has 
been  established  at  the  dock-yard  at  Portsmouth.  It  consists 
of  twenty-five  young  men  of  liberal  education,  who,  before 
admittance,  must  be  examined  by  the  professor  of  the  royal 
naval  college,  and  the  instructor  in  the  theory  of  naval  archi- 
tecture. Their  mornings  are  passed  in  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics and  mechanics,  and  in  the  application  of  them  to  naval 
architecture ;  in  drawing  the  different  parts  of  a  ship,  and 
making  complete  draughts  and  plans.  The  remainder  of  the 
day  is  employed  under  the  master  shipwright  in  the  mould  loft, 
and  in  all  the  various  kinds  of  manual  labour  connected  with 
ship-building,  as  well  as  in  the  management  and  conversion  of 
timber,  so  as  to  make  them  fully  acquainted  with  the  detail  of 
the  duties  of  a  practical  shipwright.  The  last  year  of  their 
apprenticeship  is  to  be  served  at  sea,  to  afford  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  some  practical  knowledge  in  the  steering, 
sailing,  trimming,  and  ballasting  of  ships,  &c. — during  which 
the  order  directs,  *^  they  shall  mess  with  the  officers,  and  be 
treated  in  all  respects  as  gentlemen." 

Nothing  can  be  more  judicious  than  such  an  establishment ; 
and  we  understand  that  a  number  of  young  men  of  the  highest 
promise  have  already  been  entered ;  among  whom  we  may 
hope  for  future  surveyors  of  the  navy,  who  will  excel  the 
French  in  the  science  of  naval  architecture  as  much  as  our 
shipwrights  at  presex^t  su^ass  theirs  in  the  practice  of  the  art. 
It  IS  to  this  part,  however,  that  the  animadversions  of  Mr. 
Pcring  are  chiefly  directed.. 
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^  By  the  present  mode  of  ship-building,  that  noble  structure,  a 
first-rate  man  of  war,  becomes  useless,  from  premature  decay,  io 
^ve  or  six  years,  and  the  average  duration  of  the  navy  itself  may 
be  said  to  be  limited  to  eight  years — a  short-lived  existence,  indeedf 
when  we  reflect  on  the  immense  expense  and  importance  of  our 
fleets  I" 

This  is,  indeed,  a  gloomy  prospect !  but  is  it  a  faithful  re- 
presentation of  the  fact?  We  are  inclined  to  think  it  is  not, 
and  that  we  shall  come  nearer  the  truth  in  stating  that,  except 
in  some  particular  cases,  the  period  of  ten  years  may  be 
assigned  to  ships  of  war  built  in  merchants'  yards,  and  Jijiten 
to  those  built  in  the  king^s  yards,  and  that  twelve  year%  and  a 
halfvci^y  safely  be  taken  as  the  average  duration  of  a.  fleet  of 
modern  built  ships.  £veQ  this  is  sufficiently  discouraging, 
when  compared  with  the  duration  of  ships  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  our  tiaval  history*  The  Royal  William,  for  instance,  a 
■first  rate,  was  built  at  Portsmouth  in  1719,  was  among  the 
ships  sent  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar  in  1 782,  and,  at  the  age  of 
near  a  century,  bears  the  flag  of  the  port  admiral  at  Spithead. 
The  Queen  ^Charlotte,  a  first  rate,  was  launched  at  Deptford 
in  1810;  sent  round  to  Plymouth  under  jury  masts  in  1811 ; 
found  too  rotten  to  be  seaworthy,  and  is  now  undergoing  a 
repair  which,  we  imagine,  will  cost  at  least  ^0^000^  These, 
we  admit,  are  extreme  cases  of  durability  and  decay ;  but  we 
could  easily  furnish  a  hundred  instances  of  the  superior  quality 
of  ships  built  in  former  days  to  those  built  in  our  time.  The 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  afterwards  named  the  Royal  Sovereign, 
was  built  at  Woolwich  in  1637,  and  stood  47  years^  service* 
The  Barfleur  was  built  at  Chatham  in  1768,  is  still  a  good 
ship,  and  now  under  repair  for  further  service.  The  Mon- 
tague was  launched  at  Chatham  in  1779;  after  undergoing 
several  repairs,  she  now  carries  the  flag  of  Admiral  Dixon,  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  :  whilst  the  Ocean,  the  Foudroyant,  the  St. 
Domingo,  the  Rodney,  the  Ajax,  the  Albion,  and  many  others, 
were  falling  to  pieces  within  five  years  after  launching,  and 
some  of  them  in  less  than  three.  The  principal  cause  of  this 
extraordinary  difference  in  their  duration  may,  we  think,  be 
ascribed  to  the  rapid  manner  in  which  ships  have  recendy  been 
run  up,  with  timber  not  properly  seasoned,  or  with  a  mixture 
of  different  kinds  of  timber ;  to  which  may  also  be  added  Mr. 
Pering's  complaint  of  slovenly  workmanship,  and  an  injudi- 
cious  mode  of  fastening. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  timber,'not  duly  seasoned,  is  put 

<nto  certain  situations,  and  more  especially  in  those  where 

there  is  much  warmth,  and  where  a  free  circulation  of  air  is 

wanting,  it  contracts  a  disease  known,  improperly  enough,  by. 
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the  name  of  the  dry  rot^  the  effect  of  which  is  a  complete  de- 
composition of  the  vegetable  fibre,  and,  consequently,  a  priva- 
tion of  all  strength.  It  is  altogether  different  from  the  com- 
mon rot,  of  which,  indeed,  Mr.  Pering  seems  aware,  though  he 
constantly  confounds  the  two  processes  of  decay.  Neither 
do  we  believe  that  the  professed  dry-rot  doctors  have  accu- 
rately distinguished  the  one  from  the  other ;  we  shall  there- 
fore submit  the  ideas  which  have  occurred  to  us  on  this  im- 
portant subject. 

The  common  rot  in  wood  is  a  gradual  decay  of  the  fibre, 
more  or  less  accelerated  by  the  alternate  action  of  wind,  heat, 
and  moisture  on  the  surface ;  its  progress  internally  being 
greatest  when  the  wood  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  alterna- 
tions of  wet  and  drought,  as  exemplified  in  the  rapid  decay  of 
that  part  of  a  post  which  is  close  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
while  all  above  and  below  is  perfectly  sound  :  and  leasts  when 
constantly  soaked  in  water,  or  constantly  kept  dr\ — when  ex- 
posed to  a  free  current  of  air,  or  excluded  from  all  air* 

The  dry  rot^  on  the  contrary,  is  a  disease  which  commences 
Its  ravages  internally,  and  is  but  little  affected  by  any  external 
circumstance,  excepting  that  of  heat.  The  application  of  a 
strong  heat  will  kill  the  disease,  but  at  the  same  time  injure 
the  wood ;  a  moderate  heat  seems  to  be  necessary  to  bring  out 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  :  in  dwelling-houses,  for  instance, 
the  dry  rot  generally  makes  its  approaches  in  the  kitchen,  or 
in  a  close,  warm  cellar.  At  first,  its  appearance  is  that  of  fine 
fibres,  running  on  the  surface  in  endless  ramifications,  resem- 
bling the  nervous  fibres  of  leaves ;  presently  the  interstices  are 
filled  up  with  a  spongy  or  leather-like  substance,  assuming  the 
character  of  that  order  of  crvptogamous  plants  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  fungus.  It  is  well  known  that  if  a  piece  of 
green  wood  be  laid  across  a  fire,  the  air  within,  expanded  by  ' 
the  heat,  will  drive  out,  at  each  extremity,  a  viscous  fluid  pos- 
sessing the  property  of  disposing  itself  on  the  surface  in  reti- 
culated filaments.  The  same  appearance  of  nervous  foliation 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  intermediate  spaces  of  the  concentric 
layers  of  the  alburnum  of  wood ;  and  the  core  or  heart  of  trees, 
and  particularly  of  the  pitch  pine,  after  its  passage  in  the  heated 
hold  of  a  ship,  is  often  enveloped  with  a  membranous  corticle 
like  that  which  lies  immediately  beneath  the  bark.  All  these 
appearances  are  certain  indications  of  the  dry  rot ;  and  they 
point  out,  with  sufficient  clearness,  that  the  sap^  or  principle  of 
vegetation,  brought  into*  activity,  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  ; 
the  eff^ect^  though  infinitely  more  rapid,  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  common  rot*  It  is  still  a  problem  in  what  manner  this 
sap  circulates ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tubes  and  cells  of 
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the  alburnumvor  sap-wood,  are  filled  with  it  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  and  that  they  are  empty  in  the  winter ;  that  it  is  or- 
ganized matter,  developing  itself  by  heat  in  all  the  various 
terms  of  new  bark,  leaves,  and  branches.  The  stem  of  a  tree 
cut  down  will,  on  the  return  of  summer,  make  an  eflbrt  to  push 
out  leaves ;  a  more  feeble  effort  of  this  organized  sap  ends  in 
the  production  of  fungus  only* 

These  facts  and  appearances  sug^gest  an  obvious  preventive 
of  the  dry  rot :— either  by  desiccation,  or  driving  out  the  sap 
by  artificial  heat— by  destroying  the  principle  of  vegetable  life 
inherent  in  the  8ap<»  by  some  chymical  impregnation,  or — by 
gradual  seasoning.  In  all  casts,  the  process  will  be  consider- 
ably expedited  upon  timber  felled  in  the  winter  months. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  our  ancestors  were  particularly 
attentive  to  this  point.  They  not  only  never  allowed  a  piece 
of  green  timber  to  be  put  into  a  ship,  but  were  equally  atten- 
tive to  the  time  of  felling,  and  the  place  of  growth.  The  Sove- 
reign of  the  Seast  already  mentioned,  was  built  of  timber 
which  had  been  stripped  of  its  bark  while  growing,  in  the 
spring,  and  not  felled  till  the  second  autumn  afterwards ;  and 
it  is  observed  by  Doctor  Plot,*  in  his  discourse  on  the  most 
seasonable  time  for  felling  timber,  written  by  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Pepys,  secretary  of  the  admiralty,  that,  after  47  years, 
^^  all  the  ancient  timber  then  remaining  in  her,  was  still  so  hard 
that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  drive  a  nail  into  it.*'  He  farther 
observes,  that  trees  felled  in  the  spring  arc  full  of  sap,  which 
remains  in  the  pores  and  putrifies;  leaving  the  wood  full  of 
cavities,  which  make  the  timber  weak,  subjects  it  to  rifls  or 
g;apes,  and  causes  it  to  shrink ;  that,  in  Staffordshire,  there- 
fore, they  bark  the  trees  in  the  spring,  and  leave  them  standing 
till  winter,  and  fell  them  when  the  sap  has  subsided  ;  and  he 
quotes  the  concufring  testimony  of  Vitruvius  and  Pliny,  that 
if  the  sap  be  let  out  of  the  oak  while  yet  living,  it  will  acquire 
almost  a  perpetuity  of  duration. 

1  here  can  be  no  question  that  winter-felled  timber  is  far 
superior  to  that  which  is  cut  down  in  the  spring.  The  Mon- 
tague, noticed  before,  was  wholly  built  of  winter-felled  tim- 
t)er;  but  the  advantages  of  stripping  off  the  bark,  while  stand- 
ing, are  not  so  clearly  established.  It  is  thought  in  France, 
that  timber  acquires  considerable  durability  by  it.  In  En- 
gland, the  only  experiment,  we  believe,  is  that  of  the  Hawkc 
doop  of  war,  which  was  built  at  Deptford  in  1793,  one  half 
ivith  timber  stripped  of  its  bark  while  standing,  the  other  half 
nrith  timber  felled  in  the  ordinary  way.     Ten  years  afterwards 

*  Philotophioal  Transactions  for  1691. 
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she  was  broken  up,  when  no  visible  difference  was  apparent  in 
the  state  of  decay  of  the  two  kinds  of  timber. 

From  what  we  have  premised,  the  rapid  decay  of  many  of 
the  ships  built  since  the  recommencement  of  hostilities  in 
1803,  admits  of  an  easy  explanation.  It  has  generally  been 
supposed  that  when  Lord  Spencer  quitted  the  admiralty  in 
1801,  he  left  an  efficient  fleet ;  this  was  by  no  means  the  case. 
It  was  numerous,  indeed;  but'  many  of  tb^  ships  were  nearly 
worn  out.  The  avowed  system  of  die  netr  ministry  being  that 
of  economy,  Lord  St.  Vincent  determined,  in  order  to  give 
the  better  effect  to  it  in  the  naval  department,  to  build  do 
more  sh!^s  of  war  in  the  merchants'  yards.  The  king's  yards 
were  almost  wholly  occupied  in  patching  up  those  actually  ia 
commission,  and  those  brought  forward  from  the  ordinary. 
The  consequence  was,  that  when  Lord  Melville,  in  1804,  sucr 
ceeded  to  the  admiralty,  he  found  the  navy  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  situation  of  the  country,  threatened  as  it  then 
was  with  immediate  invasion ;  scarcely  one  of  the  ships  in 
commission  had  more  than  three  years  to  nm,  most  of  them 
but  two,  and  many  only  one  :  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  new  ones 
were  slowly  coming  forwards  in  the  king's  yards,  and  none  in 
the  merchants'  yards.  It  therefore  became  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  have  recourse  to  private  builders,  who  were  wholly 
unprepared  with  materials.  Contracts,  however,  were  entered 
into  at  advanced  prices,  the  axe  was  set  to  work,  and  trees 
which  were  one  year  growing  in  the  forest,  were,  in  the  next, 
floating  on  the  ocean ;  and  the  demand  since  that  time  has 
trodden  so  closely  on  the  heels  of  supply,  that  few,  if  any, 
ships  have  been  built,  either  in  the  royal  or  private  yards,  with 
timber  duly  seasoned. 

Another  cause  of  this  premature  decay  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  introduction  of  foreign  timber  into  our  dock-yards,  and 
to  the  practice  which  has  very  injudiciously  prevailed  of  late, 
of  intermixing  it  with  native  oak.  The  Queen  Charlotte  was 
nearly  seven  years  in  building ;  some  of  the  timber  of  native 
growth  was  seasoned,  some  of  it  was  quite  green ;  some  of  it 
consisted  of  Canada  oak,  and  some  of  pitch  pine,  both  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  of  the  dry  rot.  This  assemblage  of  hetero- 
geneous materials  was  certainly  not  prudent.  Different  woods 
possess  different  kinds  of  oils  or  acids,  and  experiments  have 
not  yet  determined  what  effects  are  produced  by  their  being 
brought  into  contact.  There  are,  no  doubt,  between  woods 
as  well  as  between  other  bodies,  certain  sympathies  and  antipa- 
thies, the  operations  of  which  have  sensible  effects  on  their  con- 
tiguous surfaces.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
was  rotten  from  the  water  line  upwards,  and  in  many  parts 
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below  it,  and  her  timbers  were  covered  with  as  many  differ- 
ent  species  of  the  boletus  as  there  were  different  kinds  of  wood 
used  in  her  construction*  All  this  is  perfectly  accordant  with 
our  theory  of  the  dry  rot ;  buty  if  our  information  be  correct, 
we  have  much  stronger  proofs  of  its  being  the  true  one— for. 
as  soon  as  this  unfortunate  ship  was  closed  in,  stoves,  strongly 
heated,  were  placed  in  various  parts  of  her  hold,  so  as  to 
raise  the  thermometer  to  90  degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  an  excel- 
lent hothouse  was  thus  formed  for  the  growth  of  fungus  on 
the  surface  of  the  unseasoned  timber,  and  it  did  grow  most 
luxuriantly* 

The  oak  timber  produced  in  the  forests  of  Germany  is  re^ 
markably  subject  to  the  dry  rot ;  and  it  is  some  little  conso- 
lation to  find  that  the  enemy,  in  this  respect,  is  no  better  cir- 
cumstanced than  ourselves.  The  ships  in  the  Scheldt  are 
)[nown  to  be  in  a  rapid  progress  towards  rottenness*  llie  Chat- 
ham, a  74  gun  ship  now  in  our  navy,  had  the  dry  rot  in  her  tim- 
bers when  taken  from  the  stocks  in  the  dock-yard  of  Flushing* 
The  Ri  voli,  just  off  the  stocks  from  Venice,  is  also  infected  with 
the  dry  rot*  This  ship  was  built  of  timber  from  the  forests 
of  Dalmatia*  «  Of  English  oak,  that  of  Sussex  is  the  closest 
grained  and  the  least  subject  to  decay ;  hedge  row  oak,  or 
trees  growing  singly,  less  so  than  trees  from  the  midst  of  a 
forest.  This,  too,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  our  theory*  The 
more  exposed  trees  are  to  the  wind  and  sun,  the  more  com- 

!»act  and  durable  will  the  timber  be,  while  that  from  the  dense 
brests  of  Germany  and  Canada,  into  which  the  sun's  rays 
never  penetrate,  is  more  porous,  more  abundant  in  sap,  and 
more  prone  to  the  dry  rot.  We  may  hence  infer  the  great 
importance  of  using  only  well-seasoned  timber  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  ship* 

The  use  of  timber  of  the  first  year's  fall  we  should  most 
peremptorily  prohibit ;  the  vital  principle,  like  that  of  seedS| 
will,  we  suspect,  in  every  species  of  timber,  make  an  effort  to 
develop  itself  the  first  returning  spring* 

No  discovery  has  yet  been  made,  that  we  know  of,  of  a 
speedy  method  of  seasoning  timber  by  artificial  means,  though 
numerous  experiments  have  been  tried  with  that  view;  such 
as  charring,  burning,  stoving,  burying  in  unslaked  lime,  or 
sand,  coating  with  paint,  tar,  and  compositions  of  various 
kinds,  the  effects  of  which  have  generally  been  found  perni- 
cious, by  tearing  the  fibres  asunder-*or  favourable  to  the  pro- 
gress of  decay,  by  driving  the  moisture  into  the  interior  parts 
of  the  wood  and  preventing  its  escape. 

Various  attempts  have  also  been  made  to  destroy  the  prin- 
ciple of  vegetation,  by  impregnating  timber  with  some  chy 

Vol.  I.  iVew  Srrifff.  R  r 
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^ical  preparation,  as  solutions  of  green  vitriol,  arsenic,  aeetate 
of  lead,  alum,  &c.  infusions  of  galls,  common  salt,  &c.  all  of 
which  have  failed.  We  know  not  if  corrosive  sublimate  has 
been  tried ;  but  we  are  sure,  at  least,  that  it  is  destructivCi 
boih  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  It  is  well  ascertained  by 
'  those  concerned  in  glum  works,  that  the  timber  used  in  them 
acquires  not  only  a  great  degree  of  durability,  but  becomes 
nearly  incombustible.  AU  processes,  however,  by  impregna- 
tion are  likely  to  prove  too  tedious  and  expensive  to  be  ap* 
plied  on  so  large  a  scale  as  is  required  for  the-  timber  em- 
ployed in  ships  of  war.  Add  to  this,  that  all  acid  impregna- 
tions would  be  destructive  of  iron,  which  is  but  too  liable  to 
corrosion  by  the  acid  of  the  woods  in  their  natural  state. 

Experiments^  we  understand,  are  now  making  at  Woolwich, 
on  the  speedy  seasoning  of  timber,  by  stowing  some  hundred 
loads  in  a  close  kiln,  and  introducing,  by  means  of  a  retort 
filled  with  sawdust,  an  oleaginous  substance,  which^  by  insi- 
niiating  itself  into  the  pores  of  the  timber,  as  the  aqueous  or 
sappy  particles  are  driven  off  by  heat,  prevents  the  fibres  from 
being  torn  asunder,  and  preserves  the  logs  from  cracking. 
The  idea  is  ingenious,  but  we  augur  no  useful  results  from  the 
experiments  themselves.  It  has  not  been  discovered,  from 
the  closest  inspection,  that  any  artificial  process  was  adopted 
in  seasoning  the  timber  of  the  Royal  William,  or  any  other  of 
our  most  durable  ships;  while, qn  the  other  hand,  the  sound 
state  of  timber  found  in  old  cathedrals,  churches  and  man- 
sions, after  many  centuries,  affords  the  most  ample  proof  that 
nothing  more  is  necessary  to  secure  its  durability  than  proper 
seasoning,  exclusion  of  wet  and  damp,  and  exposure  to  the 
common  air.  The  beautiful  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  is  as 
sound  and  perfect  as  on  the  day  it  was  erected.  It  is  for  those 
concerned  in  the  management  of  timber  to  determine  (what 
indeed  ought  not,  at  this  late  period,  to  be  a  subject  of  in- 
quiry) in  what  mode  the  seasoning  by  a  natural  process  may 
best  be  effected,  whether  by  piling  it  in  stacks,  or  placing  it 
on  end  under  sheds,  or  strewing  it  horizontally  on  the 
ground ;  by  siding  or  squsiring  the  tree  when  it  is  felled,  or  by 
leaving  the  outside,  or  sapy  as  it  is  called  by  the  workmen,  to 
protect  the  more  central  part  from  cracking. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  the  timber  which  enters  into 
the  construction  of  ships  be  thoroughly  seasoned ;  it  should 
be  kept  as  much  as  possible  free  from  moisture.  The  alter- 
nate exposure  to  water  and  air,  to  heat  and  cold,  will  sow  the 
seeds  of  decay  in  the  best  oak,  how  well  soever  it  may  be  sea- 
soned. It  would  be  vain,  therefore,  to  expect  any  very  pro- 
tracted period  of  duration  in  ships  which,  while  buiidiog-f 
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liave  been  exposed  for  four,  five  or  six  years  to  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  weather.  Yet  this  exposure,  water-soaked  at 
one  season,  split  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  at  another,  and.  the 
crevices  filled  with  ice  at  a  third,  is  called  seasoning !  We 
should  call  it  an  admirable  invention  for  destroying 
OAK  timber  by  the  common  rot  in  the  least  possible 
time;  and  the  fact  is,  that  some  of  the  timbers  which  have 
been  set  up  the  first  year,  are  found  so  far  gone,  in  the  third  ot 
fourth,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  replace  them  with  othera 
less  seasoned**  Instead  of  six  years'  exposure  on  the  stocks^ 
with  the  bottom  of  the  ship  water-soaked  in  the  cavity  called 
the  slip,  and  the  upper  part  splitting  in  the  sun,  or  cracking 
with  the  wind,  six  months  would  be  mote  than  sufficient  to 
complete  the  machine,  when  the  necessary  quantity  of  dry 
and  duly  seasoned  timber  was  collected  and  prepared  on  the 
spot  This,  however^  is  not  the  practice ;  trees  which  hav^ 
been  felled  a  dozen  years,  and  trees  which  have  scarcely  left 
the  forest  half  as  many  months,  greet  one  another  in  the  same 
machine.  These  timbers  are  closed  up  with  plank  of  many 
inches  thick  which  must  necessarily  be  soaked  with  wet,  in 
order  to  bend  it  to  the  frame  of  the  ship ;  and  which,  as  it  be* 
comes  dry,  shrinks  from  its  work.  Mr.  Pefing,  therefore^ 
suggests  the  propriety  of  buildhig  ships  under  coven  This 
is  not  a  new  idea.  The  Swedes  build  all  their  ships  of  waf  at 
Carlscrona  in  covered  docks.  The  slips  in  the  naval  arsenal  of 
Venice  are  roofed ;  and  the  French  have  a  covered  dock  at 
Brest.  England,  the  first  naval  power  in  the  universe,  and 
equal  to  all  the  rest  unitedy  is  most  deficient  in  proper  accoln- 
modations  for  its  navy.  Her  dock-yards  have  risen  from  small 
beginnings  to  their  present  state,Jby  a  succession  of  expedients 
and  make-shifts.  The  navy  which  they  have  created  has  alto- 
gether outgrown  them ;  they  are  wanting  in  extent,  and  in  the 
conveniences  due  to  so  magnificent  a  fleet.  The  expense  of  a  co- 
vered dock  would  be  doubly  saved  in  the  first  line-of-battle  ship 
built  in  it.  The  workmen  would  perform  their  work  sooner 
and  better,  because  no  kind  of  weather  would  interrupt  their 
progress*  The  ship  would  be  calked,  and  painted,  and  cop- 
pered when  dry^  to  the  exclusion  o^'  ^^  partial  leaks,  suffocated 
damps,  and  oozing  drip." 

But  the  premature  decay  in  our  ships  of  war  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  solely  to  the  state  of  the  timber  employed  in  their 
construction,  nor  to  their  being  built  in  the  open  air.  It  isfre* 
quently  owing  to  the  mode  of  fastening  by  treenails,  ^  a  mode,** 

*  In  tlic  Xelson,  a  first  rate,  building  at  Dcptfonl,  tome  of  the  tiroben  have  rents 
Sn  them  dxfeet  long:  these  receptacles  for  rain  and  Ice  will,  probably,  before  next 
tammiT.  be  increased  to  tirelve  £beL 
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says  Mr.  Pering,  *<  so  objectionable  that  I  defy  all  die  ship- 
wrights in  the  kingdom,  or  the  art  of  man,  to  invent  a  worse 
instrument  for  confining  the  planks  of  a  ship  to  her  side."* 
Though  not  so  decidedly  hostile  as  Mr.  Pering  to  this  **  in- 
strument,'' provided  it  be  made  of  good  sound  oak  of  the 
same  seasoning  as  the  pieces  which  it  is  meant  to  bind  tXH 
gether,  yet  we  agree  with  him  in  considering  it  as  a  very  im« 
perfect  species  of  fastening,  and  highly  approve  of  the  substt* 
tute  which  he  proposes^  namely,  a  copper  bolt,  of  about  seven 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its  advantages  consist,  in  the 
first  place,  in  giving  a  less  wound  <o  the  plank  and  timbers,' 
and  thereby  allowing  a  reduction  of  the  scanding^  or  size  of 
the  timbers ;  and,  in  the  second,  in  giving  more  security, 
firmness,  strength,  and,  consequently,  durability  to  the  ma- 
chine.  The  increased  expense,  supposing  it  to  ^amount  to 
2,000/.  or  3,000/.,  or  even  twice  as  much,  in  a  line»of*batde 
ship,  is  of  very  little  moment,  when  set  against  the  increased 
durability  of  the  ship,  and,  above  all,  the  increased  security 
of  her  crew. 

As  we  look  on  the  proposed  substitution  as  matter  of  no 
inconsiderable^  importance,  we  have  endeavoured  to  obtain 
some  accurate  information  t>n  the  subject ;  the  result  of  our 
inquiries  is  as  follows :  that  taking  the  number  of  treenails 
required  to  fasten  a  74  gun  ship  at  thirty  thousand,  the  value 
of  them  will  be  aboUt  800/.  The  weight  of  copper  bolts  re« 
quired  to  replace  them,  may  be  about  45,000  pounds,  which, 
at  ^fifteen  pence  the  pound,  would  amount  to  2,862/.  This 
adclitional  weight,  which  would  sink  the  ship  in  the  water 
litde  more  than  one  inch,  would  neither  impede  her  sailing, 
nor  injure  her  stability,  as  it  would  be  principally  below  the 
line  of  flotation.  When  the  ship,  so  fastened,  is  worn  out,  the 
original  value  of  the  copper  cannot  be  reduced  more  than  a 
fourth,  so  that  the  new  ship,  to  which  they  may  afterwards  be 
applied,  will  be  fastened  with  copper  bolts  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  with  treenails.  There  is  already  a  complete  establishment 
at  Portsmouth  for  remelting  and  rolling  copper  sheathingi 
**  I  wish  they  had  tried  it  on  one  ship,*'  says  Mr.  S  ecretary 
IPepys,  in  his  MS.  memoirs,  when  copper  was  first  proposed  for 
sheathing  ships.  They ^^^ try  it  near  a  century  afterwards; 
and  though  it  succeeded  beyond  expectation,  yet  such  were  the 
prejudices  of  the  surveyors  of  the  navy,  that  there  was  but 

*  Treenails,  M  the  word  implies,  are  pins  of  cleft  oak,  from  an  inch   to  an  inch 
.and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  frum  a  foot  to  nearly  fbar  feet  in  length,  used  for  fasten- 
ing the  inside  and  onuide  ^oks  of  a  sliip  to  the  upriglit  timbers.     They  have  re- 
Jjntly  been  made  of  Ameneaa  pitch  pine,  a  wood  more  liable  to  dry  rot  and  decay 
Ihsa  oak,  andyOOnseqaently,  Tery  improper  for  the  purpose. 
3 
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otre  coppered  ship  in  the  ivhole  fleet  under  Admiral  Keppel. 
'*  We  wish,*'  in  our  turn,  that  our  more  enlightened  surveyors 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  try  copper  boltn^^on  one  ship.'* 

The  bolts  used  for  fastening  the  knees,  beams,  &c.  are  nov 
generally  of  copper.  The  bolts  of  the  knees  and  hooks,  and 
the  nails  of  the  decks,  are  recommended  also  to  be  of  copper 
instead  of  iron,  upon  the  exposed  parts  of  which,  the  sea  air 
afnd  salt  water  act  with  great  power,  while  the  acid  of  the 
wood  acts  still  more  powerfully  on  those  that  are  buried  within 
it*  Whether  of  copper  or  iron,  the  common  practice  is  that 
of  clinching  them  by  battering  the  ends  of  the  bolts  over 
metal  rings.  If  a  clinch,  in  the  first  instance,  could  bring  alt 
the  work  tight  together,  consisting,  as  it  sometimes  does,  of 
three  or  four  pieces,  and  from  three  to  sixteen  or  eigfateem 
feet  thick,  which  must  of  course  be  the  length  of  the  bolts,  it 
could  not  remain  tight  for  any  length  of  time.  It  would  be  as 
endless  as  useless  to  cut  oflf  the  clinches  and  endeavour  to  har- 
den up  the  bolts  ;  and  the  ship  must  become  more  loose  and 
leaky  from  day  to  day ;  as  was  the  case  with  the  Ocean  and 
the  Bulwark  before  they  had  been  twelve  months  at  sea. 

^  Let  a  coachmaker,"  says  Mr.  Pering,  ^<  build  a  coach,  and  fasten 
it  together  in  the  same  way  as  a  shipwright  fastens  a  ship,  by  dri- 
ving in  bolts,  and  then  clinching  them  on  the  wood :  how  long  will 
that  coach  run  over  the  stones  in  London,  or  on  the  turnpike  road  ? 
But  he  resorts  to  a  different  mode,  which  is  the  strongest  in  the 
world,  that  of  compressing  wood  into  wood  by  means  of  a  acrewf 
instead  of  a  clinch;  by  this  all  racking  is  done  away,  for  a  certain 
time,  till  the  wood  shrinks,  on  the  observation  of  which  the  carriajg^ 
is  driven  ag^n  to  the  coachmaker's,  and  the  £istenings  are  hove 
up.  Now,  let  any  man  in  the  world,  whether  he  be  a  mechanic  or 
not,  decide  which  is  the  best  mode  of  fastening-^  clinch  or  a 

screw." ^^^  No  bolt  was  ever  yet  driven  into  a  ship  that  performed 

the  ofiice  it  was  meant  to  do.  In  the  first  place,  wood  is  never 
compressed  to  wood  by  a  clinch ;  in  the  next,  the  shrinking' of  the 
wood  gives  play  to  the  bolt— suppose  the  pieces  forming  a  mast 
to  be  fastened  by  bolts,  and  the  hoops  left  off,  how  long  would  it 
stand  ?  It  is  the  compression  alone  that  gives  it  strength/*  Pp. 
31  and  32. 

The  last  cause  of  premature  decay  in  ships,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Pering,  is  the  mode  of  calking  their  sesms.  The  usual 
practice  is  to  begin  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ship^s  side  and 
proceed  downwards.  A  fixed  number  of  threads  of  oakum 
must  be  driven  into  every  seam,  be  the  width  of  it  what  it 
may  ;  if  too  narrow  to  admit  the  quantity,  the  reaming'  iron  is 
applied  to  open  it ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  whole 
strain  falls  upon  the  plank  immediately  below  the  iron,  the 
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treenails  arc  upset,  the  lower  edge  of  the  plank  is  forced  orer 
the  upper  edge  of  the  next  inferior  one,  like  the  wooden 
shingles  of  a  roof;  the.  plank  starts  from  the  timbers,  the 
calker  dabs  off  the  projecting  edge  to  make  an  even  surface 
for  the  copper  sheathing,  and  all  is  right !.  Can  such  practices^ 
we  ask,  be  familiar  to  Mr.  Pering,  and  escape  the  observatioa 
of  the  master  builder  of  the  yard  f  Are  they  kno^vfn  to  the 
surveyors  of  the  navy,  and  continued  from  a  dislike  to  inno- 
yation  I  or,  has  Mr.  Pering  selected  an  extreme  case,  and  given 
it  a  general  bearing  f  In  a  matter  of  nuch  vital  importance 
to  the  navy,  it  ought  not,  and  cannot,  escape  inquiry.  The 
surveyors  of  the  navy,  or  the  master  builder  of  Plymouth  yard, 
or  both,  are  imperiously  called  upon,  either  to  justify  the 
practice,  or  to  contradict  the  description   of  it. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Pering's  new  mode  of  ship-building  is 
thus  summed  up. 

*<  Convert  the  timbers,  set  up  the  frame,  and  finish  the  ship  out  of 
the  way,  without  at  all  caring  whether  the  timbers  are  green  or 'not 
-—let  her  stand  to  season,  but  by  no  means  let  a  caIking4ron  ap- 
proach her  side  for  two  years  at  least— no  more  of  her  bolts  should 
be  driven  than  may  be  sufficient  to  hold  her  together,  as  every 
aperture  should  be  left  open  for  the  circulation  of  air ;  no  treenails 
should  be  used  on  any  account,  but  the  work  should  be  fastened 
with  copper  alone  wherever  it  is  practicable.  The  advantages  are, 
that  the  timbers,  plank,  bulk-heads,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  ship 
would  be  equally  and  properly  seasoned  together ;  and  the  calking 
of  the  ship  to  be  done  just  before  she  is  put  into  the  water,  when 
her  plank  has  so  shrunk  as  to  be  likely  to  shrink  no  more.  Every 
part  of  the  ship  would  thus  be  as  dry  as  possible ;  no  fungus,  no 
drip,  no  unwholesome  damp  would  arise,  to  endanger  the  health 
of  the  ship's  company;  the  sides  of  the  vessel  will  be  both  vrind- 
tight  and  water-tighi;  the  plank  swelling  upon  the  oakum  will 
unite  with  it  and  form  one  solid  body.  When  the  seasoning  is 
deemed  complete,  then  let  the  screws  on  the  ends  of  the  bolts  be 
hove  up,  SQ  as  to  bring  wood  and  wood  together  in  the  closest  con- 
tact. The  ship  would  now  be  as  tight  as  a  drum,  water-proof,  and 
healthy  throughout.'*     Pp.  59 — 61. 

We  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Pering.  If  his  censures  are 
just,  we  know  not  in  what  terms  to  convey  our  indignation  at 
the  insufferable  negligence  and  indifference  which  must  pre- 
vail in  our  dock -yards :  it  is  fitting,  at  any  rate#  that  an  im- 
mediate investigation  should  take  place.  The  mode  which  he 
proposes  for  putting  a  ship  together  has  plain  good  sense  to 
recommend  it,  and  is,  in  our  opinion,  highly  deserving  of  being 
put  to  the  test  of  experiment.  Confident  of  the  success  of  his 
plan,  he  throws  d^own  the  gauntlet,  and  challenges  all  the  ship* 
Wrights  in  the  kingdom  to  take  it  up— -and  take  it  up  some  of 
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them  must.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Paring  knows 
little  of  the  matter,  and  that  he  had  better  mind  his  own  con- 
cerns than  officiously  step  forward  on  subjects  foreign  to  his 
department:  such  answers  as  these  we  have  already  heard; 
but  such  will  not  satisfy  th?  public. 

Mr.  Money *s  pamphlet  will  not  detain  us  long;  it  contains 
but  73  pages,  39  of  which  are  employed  in  endeavouring  to 
convince  his  readers  *^  that  the  scarcity  of  oak  timber  for 
ship-building  is  not  an  imaginary  but  a  real  evil  of  alarming 
extent ;  and  that  it  is  of  a  permanent  nature."  For  this  pur- 
pose he  refers  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons  appointed  in  \77l  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  oak 
timber  in  the  country,  and  censures  them  for  moving  the 
house  to  discharge  that  part  of  the  order  which  required  them 
to  give  an  opinion : — he  quotes  a  letter  from  Mr.  Nichols^ 
purveyor  of  the  navy  for  Portsmouth  yard,  written  in  1791  to 
Lord  Chatham,  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  noticing  the 
great  decrease  of  large  timber  in  the  kingdom  ;  and,  lastly,  he 
skims  over  the  *^  volume  of  evidence,"  contained  in  the  11th 
report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  woods,  forests  and  land  revenues 
of  the  crown,  which  was  laid  before  parliament  in  1792. 

After  thus  establishing  the  fact  of  the  disease,  he  proceeds 
to  suggest  the  remedy— a  partial  one,  it  is  true,  but  effectual 
as  far  as  it  goes*— it  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  resources 
which  India  affords  for  building  ships  of  teak  wood  at  Bombay. 
Two  additional  docks  have  recently  been  constructed  there, 
one  for  the  purpose  of  building,  and  the  other  for  that  of  re- 
pairing, the  largest  men  of  war  which  it  will  ever  be  necessary 
to  send  into  the  Indian  seas. 

"  These  docks,  executed  by  captain  Cowpcr  of  the  engineei-s,  in 
one  of  which  the  Mindcn  74  has  been  built,  are  now  Hiiished,  and 
for  the  beauty  of  their  form  and  proportions,  the  durability  of  the 
materials  with  which  they  are  constructed,  and  the  perfection  of 
the  work,  are  allowed  by  all  competent  judges  to  constitute  a  chrf 
d'auvre  in  architecture,  unrivalled  by  any  similar  works  in  the 
British  dominions.^' 

The  two  dock-yards  of  Bombay  can  build,  at  the  same  time, 
two  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  a  large  and  small 
Indiaman.  The  builder,  Jamsetjee  Bomanjee,  a  native 
Parsee,  has  proved  himself,  in  the  construction  of  the  Salsette 
and  the  Mindcn,  a  man  of  real  ability,  and  fully  competent  to 
the  duties  of  his  situation.  His  son  Nowrojee,  and  several 
young  men  of  the  different  branches  of  his  family,  assist  hiiu 
in  the  important  performance  of  the  concern  committc^d  to  his 
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charge;  and  he  employs  about  a  thousand  native  workineii, 
whose  numbers  may  be  increased  at  pleasure*  The  teak  forests 
are  in  the  ghauts  of  the  interior,  both  to  the  northwiird  and 
southward,  of^  Bombay,  but  chiefly  in  the  latter  directioa. 
The  late  Lord  Melville,  whose  ruling  passion  was  the  interests 
and  concerns  of  the  British  navy,  had  much  at  heart  an  or- 
ganized plan  for  making  India  subservient  to  a  regular  supply 
of  line-of-battle  ships  and  frigates;  and  he  intended  to  avail 
himself  of  the  means  which  Calcutta  and  the  Prince  of 
Walcs^s  Island  might  aiTord,  as  well  as  those  of  Bombay. 
But  the  timber  which  was  to  be  imported  from  Ava  and  Pegu 
to  the  last-mentioned  places,  was  found  inferior  to  that  on  iSit 
western  side  of  India,  while  the^  supply  of  it  was  always  pre* 
carious,  from  the  fickle  and  wavering  politics  of  the  sovereigns 
of  those  countries.  Lord  Wellesley,  therefore,  in  consequence 
of  a  communication  from  Lord  Melville,  caused  the  teak 
forests  of  western  India  to  be  examined.  Measures  were 
adopted  for  procuring  a  regular  supply  from  them  ;  and  other 
woodlands  have  since  been  purchased  by  the  £ast-India  Com- 
pany ;  so  that,  in  addition  to  all  the  demands  of  the  Company, 
an  ample  supply  may  now  be  drawn  from  the  provinces  of 
Canara  and  Malabar  alone,  besides  Compas  timber  from  the 
country  between  Bombay  and  Surat,  equal  to  the  building  of 
two  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates  annually.  Mr.  Money 
seems  to  think  that,  by  the  judicious  regulations  adopted  for 
preventing  the  felling  of  young  trees,  and  securing  the  re- 
plantation of  the  naked  tracts,  these  provinces  will,  in  a  few 
years,  yield  inexhaustible  resources  for  the  dock-yard. 

The  quality  of  teak  is  in  every  respect  preferable  to  that  of 
oak  for  ship-building.  I'he  alternate  exposure  to  a  vertical  sun, 
and  to  the  drenching  rain  of  the  wet  monsoon,  which  would 
rend  in  pieces  European  oak,  produces  no  injurious  efitcts 
upon  teak.     Many  of  the  upright  timbers  for  securing  the  | 
stays  in  the  old  docks  at  Bombay  l}ave  stood  more  than  forty  "^ 
years  without  paint  or  tar,  and  are  still  as  perfect  as  when  ^ 
erected. 

'^  A  piece  of  teak  was  taken  out  of  a  gate  of  one  of  TippooS 
foils  in  Canara,  which  had  been  exposed  to  every  change  of 
weather  for  more  than  half  a  century)  and  when  brought  to  Bom- 
bay was  ascertained  to  be  unimpaired,  with  nails,  which  had  secured 
it,  quite  free  from  corrosion  or  rust,  and  as  sound  as  when  first 
driven  /* 

The  Turkish  flag  ship  at  Bussorah  was  built  by  Nadir  Shah 
more  than  70  years  ago;  she' was  lately  in  dock  at  Bombay, 
when  all  her  timbers  were  ascertained  to  b^  perfectly  sound. 
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The  Hercules  of  485  tons  was  built  at  Bombay  in  1763»  and 
constantly  employed  till  1805,  when  she  was  captured  by  die 
French  sound  as  new*  The  Milford  ol  679-  tons*  after  con* 
stant  employment  to  China  and  Europe  for  24  years,  was  then 
examined;  but  it  was  not  foun4viecessary  to  shift  a  single 
timber^  and  the  whole  of  her  repairs  did  not  amount  to  a 
thousand  pounds.  Her  teak  mainmast  continued  in  her  twen^ 
ty-one  years,  when,  being  partially  sprung,  it  was  converted 
into  a  mainmast  for  a  smaller  vessel. 

Teak  possesses  the  property  of  preserving  iron ;  oak  that 
of  destroying  it.  The  oil  which  teak  contains  preserves  the 
iron  and  destroys  the  worm ;  while  the  gallic  acid  of  the  oak 
corrodes  the  iron,  and  appears  to  be  particularly  grateful  to 
the  taste  of  the  worm ;  nor  has  it  come  to  our  knowledge  that 
the  dry  rot  was  ever  Aiet  with  in  teak.  A  piece  of  teak  plank 
which  had  been  bolted  to  the  side  of  the  Chiffbnne  frigate, 
was  removed  at  the  end  of  eight  years ;  that  part  of  the  iron 
bolt  which  was  buried  in  the  teak  was  perfectly  good, 
whereas  that  which  had  been  in  the  oak  was  totally  corroded* 
The  Sceptre,  of  74  guns,  had  nearly  foundered  at  sea  before 
she  was  five  years  old,  from  a  hole  about  seven  inches  square 
in  the  bottom  plank,  close  to  the  hooden  ends,  eaten  by  the 
worms  ;  which,  in  many  other  places  where  the  copper  was 
worn  off,  had  nearly  perforated  the  bottom,  and  destroyed  the 
gripe.  The  preference,  therefore,  of  teak  to  oak  in  the  two  im- 
portant points  of  preserving  iron,  and  resisting  the  worm, 
seems  to  be  fully  established :  but  a  prejudice,  still  existed 
against  teak  in  this  country  from  its  supposed  heaviness. 
Mr.  Money,  however,  tells  us  he  has  ascertained,  by  many 
experiments,  that  the  teak  of  Malabar  weighs  one  quarter 
less  than  oak»  while  that  from  the  northward  of  Bombay 
is  pretty  nearly  of  the  same  weight.  But  we  have  an  instance 
in  point:  the  Minden  was  built  from  the  same  draught  as  the 
CuUoden,  and  her  tonnage  is  the  same.  When  stored  and 
victualled,  the  draught  of  water  was  found  not  to  differ  an  inch, 
and  the  Minden  carries  her  ports  higher  than^he  CuUoden. 

Another  objection  against  teak  >va8  its  particular  disposi* 
tion  to  splinter.  This,  too,  seems  an  erroneous  idea.  Mr. 
Money  produces  a  letter  from  General  Abercrombie,  who 
commanded  the  expedition  against  the  Isle  of  France,  in  which 
he  says,  *^  I  can  now  vouch  that  the  effect  of  shot  upon  teak 
is  far  less  dangerous  than  upon  oak.  On  board  the  Ceylon 
there  were  very  few  men  wounded  by  splinters." 

We  pass  over  Mr.  Money's  calculation  pf  savingB  to  the 
puHic  by  building  at  Bombay,  which,  upon  twenty -aail  of  the 
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line  and  fifty  frigates,  for  fifty  years,  exclusive  of  the  expense 
of  repairs  of  oak  ships,  which  those  of  teak  would  not  require, 
he  makes  to  amount  to  9,310,000/.  well  knowing  how  falla- 
cious such  calculations  are,  and  how  rarely  such^oof ii^#  are 
realized.  His  data,  in  faMt^are  erroneous.  A  ship  of  the 
line  does  not  cost  so  much  as  36/.  per  ton  in  England,  nor 
has  a  ship  of  the  line  been  built  at  Bombay  for  so  little  as  QOL 
per  ton.  The  cost  of  building  a  74  gun  ship  in  England  is 
about  33/.  10^.  We  understand  that  the  cost  of  the  Mtnden 
will  probably  amount  to  35/.  per  ton ;  and  as  she  measures 
about  1,650  tons,  the  whole  cost  will  exceed  that  which  a 
ship  of  the  same  tonnage  would  have  been  launched  for  here 
by  2,475/.  Fhe  Salsette  frigate,  of  36  guns  and  960  tons,  cost 
about  27,000/.  or  somewhat  more  than  28/.  per  ton.  The 
same  frigate  built  in  England,  of  oak,  would  have  cost,  at  the 
present  price>  23,520/.  which  is  at  the  rate  of  24/.  lOs.  per 
ton.  Ihese  ships,  however,  were  built  wholly  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Company's  government;  and  we  all  know  the 
magnificent  style  in  which  every  thing  is  performed  under 
their  auspices.  Sloops  of  war  and  gun  brigs  may  be  built, 
we  understand,  for  little  more  than  the  expense  of  labour,  as 
the  timber  suitable  for  such  purpose  is  considered  almost  as 
useless. 

We  see  no  great  objection  to  the  building  of  king's  and 
company's  ships  in  India,  from  any  injury  which  the  ship- 
wrights in  the  king's  yards,  or  the  ship-builders  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  are  likely  to  sustain.  Nor  do  \^e  agree  with 
Mr.  Money  as  to  the  *^  substantial  objection"  to  an  importa- 
tion of  teak  into  England,  for  the  purpose  of  building  at 
home,  on  account  of  the  freight.  A  certain  quantity  of  con- 
verted timber  might  be  imported  as  ballast,  in  ships  with  light 
cargoes  from  Bombay.  Every  line-of-battle  ship  will  carry 
the  duplicate  of  her  frame  in  her  hold ;  and  we  understand 
that  the  admiralty,  in  giving  directions  for  the  building  of  the 
Cornwallis,  a  74  gun  ship  now  on  the  stocks  at  Bombay,  have 
ordered  the  timbers  of  another  ship  of  the  same  lines  and 
dimensions  to  be  prepared  at  the  same  time,  and  to  be  brought 
home  in  her  hold  and  set  up  in  England. 

We  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Money ;  but  before  we  take 
leave  of  this  important  subject,  and  a  more  important  one  can- 
not possibly  be  brought  under  consideration,  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  hazard  a  few  ideas  which  we 
have  long  entertained,  and  which  the  perusal  of  the  two  pam- 
phlets has  brought  afresh  to  our  recollection. 

A  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  country  like  En- 
gland, laymg  the  whole  world  under  contribution  for  necessa- 
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Ties,  as  well  as  luxuries,  looks  to  its  own  soil  the  last  of  all 
others  for  a  supply  of  its  partial  wants  :  wHile  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  its  capital  is  employed  on  foreign  commerce,  the  extent 
of  its  home  resources  is  never  known ;  it  is  necessity  only 
which  calls  forth  its  productive  powers.  We  have  been  so 
long  in  the  habit  of  drawing  almost  every  material  of  which 
the  navy  is  constituted,  with  the  epcception  of  oak  and  iron, 
from  foreign  nations,  that  we  are  apt  to  consider  every  tem- 
porary interruption  of  the  usual  channels  of  supply  as 'an  irre- 
mediable calamity,  and  it  is  not  till  after  some  time  lost  in 
lamentation  and  despondency,  that  the  discovery  is  made  of 
ample  resources  within  our  own  reach.  The  alarm,  however, 
ceases  with  the  cause,  and  we  again  lapse  into  ease  and  de- 
pendence. It  has  been  ascertained  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  in  the  first  place  by  a  committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, in  1771,  subsequently  by  the  commissioners  of  land 
revenue  in  1792,  and  still  more  recently  by  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  the  late  Mr.  Fordyce,  that  the  woodlands  in  ge^ 
neral  of  Great  firitain,  but  plantations  of  oak  in  particular, 
have  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  population  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country  have  augmented.  The  soil  which  the 
oak  affects,  is  that  best  adapted  for  wheat ;  oak  moreover  is, 
of  all  woods,  the  longest  in  coming  to  its  full  growth.  Indi- 
viduals, therefore,  have  not  much  inducement  to  plant  oaks; 
whilst,  from  the  high  price  of  bark,  which  has  been  nearly 
quadrupled  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  the  demand  for 
oak  paling,  &c.  great  temptations  are  held  out  for  cutting  the 
trees  whilst  young.  Whether  for  ornament  or  profit,  trees  of 
a  quicker  growth  than  oak  generally  compose  the  new  plan- 
tations on  private  estates.  Among  these,  it  is  true,  some 
may  be  applied  to  naval  purposes.  The  larch,  in  particular, 
is  very  little  inferior,  and  in  some  respects  preferable  to  oak* 
It  resists  the  attack  of  the  worm,  and  does  not  corrode  iron  ; 
while  the  turpentine  which  it  contains  is  a  preservative  against 
the  effects  of  the  weather.  It  is  found  to  thrive  in  the  poorest 
soils,  and  in  very  elevated  situations ;  and  it  arrives  at  per- 
fection in  fifty  or  sixty  years. 

It  is  to  the  crown  lands  that  we  must  look  with  any  degree 
of  confidence  for  the  future  supply  of  naval  timber.  If  60,000 
or  70,000  acres  of  the  royal  forest  had  been  enclosed  and 
planted,  as  recommended  by  the  commissioners  of  land  reve- 
nue in  1792,  we  should  at  this  time  have  had  a  valuable  nur- 
sery for  future  use.  In  the  last  session,  however,  bills  were 
passed  for  the  planting  and  enclosing  of  1,600  acres  in  the 
forest  of  Alice  Holt,  and  2,000  acres  in  that  of  Woolmar. 
It  is  indeed  more  than  time  to  look  minutely  into  the  state  of 
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our  naval  timber*  The  crisis  is  fast  approadiiiig 
scarcity  will  be  felt  in  a  most  alarming  degree.  We  befisic^ 
and  our  opinion  is  not  formed  on  light  grounds,  Aae  if  we  gs 
on  building  ships  of  the  line  at  the  rate  in  whtcli  we  km 
proceeded  for  die  last  six  years,  the  whole  of  our  iiptiv^  oik 
will  be  exhausted  in  less  than  twenty  years.  At  ibis  imituem, 
scarcely  any  of  that  large  and  crooked  timber  required  fiorfel 
and  second  rates  is  to  be  found  in  the  country :  this,  at  oat 
period>  would  have  been  considered  as  an  evil  beyoml  dtt 
reach  of  remedy.  Necessity,  however,  has  in  this,  as  in  WMi 
lar  cases,  suggested  expedients  in  the  substitution  of  ism 
knees,  and  of  large  and  crooked  pieces  of  timber  satifidal^ 
put  together  by  a  mode  called  9carphingy  and  bjr  other 
methods*  invented  and  adopted  by  Mr*  Seppings,  the  ingeaioas 
builder  of  Chatham  yard,  who  may  be  said  to  have  esCahBslied 
a  new  era  in  naval  architecture. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  with  any  degree  of  preosaoai  #ie 
actual  consumption  of  oak  timber  ;  but  tiie  demand  for  aavsl 
purposes  only  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  is  generally  suppeaed, 
from  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  quantity  of  naval  tonnage^ 
which,  if  we  mistake  not,  has  been  estimated  at  800,OCX>  tons* 
The  whole  navy  may  perhaps  amount  to  so  much,  but  dttt 
part  of  it  in  actual  service,  or  in  commission,  does  not  exeeed 
one  half,  and  it  is  upon  this  only  that  the  average  ooaaamf- 
tion  should  be  reckoned.  We  know,  with  sufficient  accoiacy^ 
the  tonnage  employed  in  the  merchant  service,  and  in  tSaaX  of 
the  East-India  Company ;  but  we  have  no  means  whatever  of 
ascertaining  the  consumption  of  oak  timber  for  internal  pur- 
poses ;  the  demand,  however,  for  those  purposes  has  increased 
m  a  greater  proportion  than  that  for  ship»building :  nor 
will  this  appear  extraordinary  when  we  consider  the  vast  quan^ 
tity  of  oak  employed  in  mill-work,  and  all  kinds  of  machinery  ; 
in  the  inland  navigations  with  their  barges,  bridges,  wharfs, 
locks  and  sluices ;  in  docks  and  basins,  with  their  huge  gates, 
piers  and  buttresses,  &c.  far  exceeding  the  demands  made  on 
the  forests  and  woodlands  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  build  almost  entirely  with- 
oak ;  and  when  the  ,fiaest  and  choicest  trees  were  sought  for 
roofs  and  beams,  floors,  staircases  and  wainscoting.  We 
pretend  not,  therefore,  to  furnish  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
expenditure  of  oak,  though  die  following,  we  think,  will  come 
pretty  near  it. 
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• 

The  nary  enploys,        -        -        •        -      400,000  ttes. 
The  £ast-In^  Companj^s  seirice^        •      115,000 
The  merchant  service^  •        «.        .    8,500,000- 

Buildings,  canab,  machioery,  docks,  and  1  .  ^^^  ^^ 
other  intemal  demands  waay  be  taken  at  j    '      * 


Making  in  the  whole,        •        .         «        4/>l  5,000  tons. 

It  will  follow,  then,  diat  the  nary  requires  only  one  tendi 
part  of  the  whole  consumption  of  the  country ;  and,  conse* 
quendy,  that  any  saving  in  this  service  will  be  of  litde  avail, 
unless  coercive  measures  be  taken  to  restrain  the  consumption 
in  other  departments.  We  are  aware  how  ungracious  any 
act  of  the  legislatiu-e  would  be  that  should  interfere  with  the 
disposition  of  private  property;  but  the  salvation  of  the  em« 
pire  is  a  paramount  consideration  :  and  possessing,  as  we  do, 
so  cheap  and  durable  a  substitute  as  that  of  iron>  of  which  we 
have  an  inexhaustible  store,  excellently  adapted  to  many  pur* 
poses  to  which  oak  tiisber  is  now  applied,  we  think  that, 
without  much  individual  hardship,  some  restrictions  might  be 
imposed  on  the  consumption  of  the  latter  article.  In  1773, 
the  legislature  interfered  to  prevent  the  East-India  Company 
from  building  ships  in  England  until  the  amount  of  their  ton- 
nage should  be  reduced  to  45,000  tons.  With  so  many  re* 
sources  in  their  Indian  possessions,  where  the  finest,  cheapest, 
and  most  durable  ships  in  the  world  are  built  for  die  use  of 
private  merchants,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  the  shipping 
interest  of  London  should  continue  to  have  the  preference. 
By  building  in  India  for  the  Company's  trade,  from  15,000  to 
20,000  loads  of  oak  timber  woukl  be  annually  saved  to  the 
country— our  concern,  however,  is  with  the  navy  alone.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  show  what  are  its  demands,  and  what  are 
our  resources.  This  inquiry  is  the  more  important,  as  the 
first  and  great  object  of  the  enemy  is  that  of  crippling  our 
naval  supplies.  His  unprovoked  attack  on  Russia  had  this 
principally  in  view,  and  his  intrigues  witK  die  American  Pre- 
sident are  directed  to  the  same  end. 

Assuming  400,000  tons  as  the  amount  of  tonnage  to  be 
kept  in  commission,  and  the  average  duradon  of  k  ship  of 
war  at  the  moderate  period  of  12  1-3  years,  there  would  be 
required  an  annual  supply  of  tonnage,  to  preserve  the  navy 
in  its  present  effective  state,  of  32,000  tons  :  and  as  a  load  and 
a  half  of  timber  is  employed  for  every  ton,  the  annual  demand 
will  be  48,000  loads.  The  building  of  a  74  gun  ship  consumes 
about  2,000  oak  trees,  or  3,000  loads  of  timber,  so  that  48,000 
loads  will  build  8  sail  of  the  line  and  16  frigates.  Allowing 
one  fourth  part  more  for  casualties^,  the  annual  consom^tk^ 
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will  be  about  60,000  loads^  or  40,000  full  grown  trees ;  of 
which  3S  will  stand  upon  an  acre  of  ground.  The  quantity 
of  timber,  therefore,  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  74  gun 
ship  will  occupy  57  acres  of  land;  and  the  annual  demand 
will  be  the  produce  of  1,140  acres.  Allowing  only  90  years 
for  the  oak  to  arrive  at  perfection,  there  ought  to  be  now 
standing  102,600  acres  of  oak  plantations,  and  an  annual 
felling,  and  planting,  in  perpetual  rotation,  of  1,140  acres  to 
meet  the  consumption  of  the  navy  alone  :  large  as  this  may 
seem,  it  is  little  more  than  21  acres  for  each  county  of  En- 
gland and  Wales ;  which  is  not  equal  to  the  belt  which  sur- 
rounds the  park  and  pleasure  grounds  of  many  estates. 

The  quantity  of  oak  consumed  by  the  navy  we  have  already 
shown  to  be  but  a  tenth  part  of  the  consumption  of  the  coun- 
try. We  shall  now  point  out  the  means  by  which  this  small 
demand  may  be  still  farther  reduced. 

1.  By  building  all  ships  of  the  same  rate  on  the  same  plan, 
and  of  the  same  dimensions,  as  recommended  by  the  board 
of  revision,  and  practised  in  France.  The  timber  might 
then  be  cut  into  proper  forms  in  the  place  where  it  grows,  by 
which  a  saving  in  the  carriage  would  be  effected.  In  the 
present  mode  of  heaping  timber  in  huge  piles  iti  the  dock- 
yards, it  is  deemed  better  to  cut  away  a  larger  piece  of  timber 
than  is  wanted  near  the  top  of  the  pile,  than  to  be  at  the  labour 
of  drawing  out  a  smaller  and  more  suitable  piece  from  the 
bottom.  When  ships  are  broken  up,  every  serviceable  piece 
would  immediately  find  its  appropriate  place,  instead  of  rot- 
ting in  the  yards  as  it  now  does,  from  there  being  no  ship  of 
the  same  draught  to  which  it  can  be  applied. 

2.  By  discontinuing  the  ceiling  or  inside  lining  of  ships, 
substituting  diagonal  trusses,  and  filling  up  the  intermediate 
spaces  between  the  timbers  with  old  wood  not  applicable  to 
any  other  purpose.  The  Tremendous  was  built  in  this  way 
by  Mr.  Seppings;  she  was  launched  without  breaking,  or 
hoggings  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch ; 
she  sails  better  than  most  ships  of  her  class,  is  perfectly  dry, 
betrays  no  signs  of  weakness,  and  is  in  every  respect  what  may 
be  called  a  crack  ship.  The  saving  of  time  and  timber  by 
scarphing,  and  other  methods,  we  have  already  noticed. 

3.  By  the  abolition  of  treenails,  which  are  hewn  out  of  the 
choicest  pieces  of  oak,  free  from  knots. 

4.  By  the  substitution  of  iron  knees,  and  the  new  mode  of 
binding  the  sides  and  beams  by  knees  constructed  of  straight 
pieces  of  timber. 

5.  By  the  substitution  of  iron  tanks  for  casks,  the  former 
of  which,  in  a  74  gun  ship,  will  stow  40  tons  more  water  than 
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the  latter  in  the  ground  tier  alone,  and  serve  as  so  much  bal- 
last :  the  water  remains  pure  and  clear  ;  it  is  let  out  by  a  sim- 
ple contrivance,  if  necessary ;  the  tanks  are  easily  filled  with- 
out removing,  and  the  bruises  and  broken  limbs  prevented 
which  constantly  take  place  in  moving  the  heavy  butts  of 
wood ;  and  they  will  outlast  the  best  built  ship. 

6.  By  a  new   mode   of  construction  in  the   masts,  yards^ 
bow-8prits»  &c.  While  Riga  masts  and  spars  could  be  procured, 
our  prejudices  in  favour  of  them  were  so  great  that  they 
bore  three  times  the  price  of  those  of  equal  quality  from 
Canada  and  other  parts  of  America ;  but  when  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit  had  shut  the  Russian  ports  against  us,  we  then  discovered 
that  American  spars  couidbe  used  iu  the  navy.  It  is  a  possible, 
though  not  a  very  probable  event,  that  this  channel  of  supply 
may  sometime  or  other  be  stopped— fortunately,  we  hs^ve  stiU 
a  resource  within  ourselves.     Mr*  Smart,  an  ingenious  me- 
chanic, has  invented  a  mode  of  making  hollow  masts  from 
small  timber,  which  may  be  procured  in  any  quantity,   and 
which,  uniting  strength  with  lightness,  have  advantages  which 
solid  ones  do  not  possess.     This  is  easily  demonstrable  from 
natural,  as  well  as  mathematical  principles.     On  the  present 
occasion,  however,  there  is  no  need  of  recurring  to  either; 
for  these  hollow  spars  have  stood  the  test  of  experience  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  both  in  the  merchant   and  the  king^s  ser- 
vice: the  only  objection  to  them  which  has  reached  us  is, 
that  if  struck  by  a  shot  they  would  be  rendered  useless  :  we 
doubt  whether  a  solid  mast,   with  a  shot   hole  through  it^ 
would  be  in  a  much  better  plight. 

We  have  long  been  wholly  dependent  on  foreign  nations  fo# 
a  supply  of  hemp ;  a  failure  in  this  article,  however,  is  not 
80  alarming  as  that  of  timber.  It  requires  no  length  o^time 
to  recover  it :  in  the  same  year  that  the  seed  is  put  into  the 
ground,  the  material  is  fit  for  use.  It  is  a  plant  congenial  to 
our  climate  :  at  one  period,  indeed,'  every  cottage  had  its  hemp 
landy  as  it  now  has  its  potato  garden ;  biftt  the  growing  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  a  more  cheap  and  comfortable  sub- 
stitute for  clothing,  drove  it  out  of  cultivation.  In  the  boggy 
parts  of  Ireland  it  is  said  to  grow  with  great  luxuriance,  and 
some  encouragement  has  been  held  out  by  government  to 
promote  the  culture  of  it  in  that  country,  but  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  any  sanguine  hope  of  success.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
had  in  most  of  the  Greek  Islands,  in  Sicily,  in  the  Morea,  in 
Spain,  in  South  America,  and  in  Canada.  The  recent  inter- 
ruption of  our  intercourse  with  Russia,  from  which  our  sup- 
plies were  chiefly  drawn,  has  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  a 
plant,  (the  crotularia  juncea^  in  Bengal  and  the  coast  of  Ma- 
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labar,  which  produces  the  Sunne  hemp,  not  inferior,  when  pro« 
perly  managed,  to  that  of  Riga  ;  and  which  can  be  delivered 
in  the  Thames  at  60/.  per  ton,  beiog  40  per  cent*  lower  than  die 
present  price  of  Russia  hemp. 

Good  canvass  is  also  now  manufactured  at  Calcutta*  But  a 
considerable  saving  in  the  consumption  of  this  article  is  likely 
tD  be  effected  by  a  recent  improvement  in  the  home  maouiac* 
ture,  and  by  abolishing  the  use  of  size  or  paste  with  which  it 
was  usually  glossed  over  in  order  to  fill  up  the  interstices  be^ 
tween  the  threads:  a  most  pernicious  practice!  Sails  are 
frequently  furled  when  wet ;  the  size  then  ferments,  mildew 
forms,  and  the  canvass  rots ;  all  this  is  avoided  by  the  new 
manufacture. 

if  we  neither  want  the  aid  of  Russia  nor  America  for  hemp, 
canvass  or  spars,  still  less  have  we  occasion  to  resort  to  them 
for  pitch  and  tar.  The  want  of  these  might  be  supplied  by 
preparations  of  paint  and  other  substances ;  but,  in  the  Island 
of  Trinidad,  there  is  a  lake  of  asphaltum,  or  mineral  pitch, 
which  furnishes  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  this  article.  When 
this  substance  exudes  from  the  ground,  it  is  in  the  state  of 
liquid  tar.  The  Spaniards  found  it  to  answer  ao  well  when 
laid  on  boiling  hot,  and  mixed  widi  tallow  or  oil,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  four  pounds  to  every  hundred  pounds  of 
pitch,  or  with  the  resin  of  a  tree,  {kippowtenef  Ingiandulosa^ 
that  Admiral  Apodaca,  in  1797,  when  the  island  fell  into  our 
possession,  had  received  orders  to  form  an  establishment  for 
the  preparation  of  this  pitch  for  the  use  of  the  navy.  It  is 
said  to  possess  the  valuable  qualities  of  resisting  the  worm 
%rhich  abounds  in  the  gulph  of  Paria,  and  of  preserving  iron. 
But  there  appears  to  be  a  prejudice  against  it,  of  which  we 
know  not  the  foundation. 

Trinidad  contains  about  one  million  and  a  half  of  English 
acres,  two  thirds  of  which,  at  least,  are  covered  with  wood, 
and  wholly  the  property  of  the  crown*  The  Spanish  peons, 
or  labourers,  are  extremely  dexterous  at  felling  and  squaring 
timber ;  and  work  at  a  cheap  rate*  The  gulf  of  Paria, 
from  its  depth  and  smoothness  of  water,  and  from  the  ab- 
sence of  hurricanes,  is  one  large  extended  harbour,  in  which 
all  the  navies  of  the  worid  may  ride  in  perfect  security.  It 
commands  the  Oronooka,  which  is  the  key  to  all  South  Ame- 
rica. The  gulph  abounds  with  fish,  and  salt  is  found  in 
abundance.  The  herds  of  catde  on  the  opposite  continent 
are  so  numerous  as  to  be  worth  little  more  than  the  trouble 
of  catching  them*  The  value  of  Trinidad  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  its  position  to  the  windward  of  all  the  West- India  Islands, 
aod  oif    the  Spanish  csmtinental   possessions   on   the   gulf 
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of  Mexico.  These  advantages,  combined  with  the  vast 
quantity  of  naval  timber  upon  the  island,  and  on  all  Spanish 
Guiana,  more  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronooka  and 
the  numerous  rivers  falling  into  it,  had  determined  that  go- 
vernment to  establish  a  naval  arsenal  and  a  port  for  building 
ships  at  Chaguramos,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island.  It  has 
now  been  in  our  possession  16  years,  and  it  is  ten  years  since 
it  was  ceded  to  us  by  treaty  ;  yet  we  doubt  exceedingly  whe- 
ther it  has  in  all  that  time  furnished  a  load  of  timber,  or  a 
single  barrel  of  pitch,  for  the  use  of  the  navy. 

There  is  in  India  a  sort  of  resin  called  dammer,  which, 
when  mixed  with  sulphur,  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  pitch. 
It  is  produced  from  a  tree  which  grows  abundantly  on  Prince 
of  Wales^s  Island,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  In  the  upper  parts  of  India  the  Sulla  pine  pro- 
duces such  quantities  of  iota,  or  pure  turpentine,  that  the 
ivhole  consumption  of  Europe  might  be  supplied  from  tbtte 
districts.  In  fact,  there  are  few  materials  which  we  have  men 
in  the  habit  of  drawing  from  other  countries  that  India  does 
not,  or  would  not  afford. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  in  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  we  possess  immense  forests 
abounding  with  oak  for  ship- building,  and  pines  for  masts 
and  spars.  With  all  these  colonial  resources,  then,  added  to 
our  domestic  supplies,  it  is  surely  our  own  fault  if  we  continue 
to  place  a  precarious  dependence  on  foreign  powers.  Experi- 
ence should  teach  us  that  such  dependence  is  almost  sure  to 
fail  us  in  time  of  need.  In  1805  General  Bentham  was  sent 
to  Russia  to  build  ships  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  for  the  Bri- 
tish navy.  The  scheme  was  encouraged  by  the  Russian  mi- 
nister here ;  but  met  with  a  very  cool  reception  at  Peters- 
burgh  :  and  we  escaped  from  this  experiment  with  the  loss  of 
the  engines,  tools,  copper  bolts  and  fastenings  which  had  been 
sent  out,  and  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  Had  the  general 
been  allowed  to  build  there,  the  value  of  the  materiads  and 
workmanship  must  have  been  paid  in  advance;  and  the  peace 
of  Tilsit  would  have  placed  the  ships  in  the  hands  of  Alexan- 
der. 

The  Portuguese  were  civil  enough  to  offer  us  the  timber  of 
the  Brasils  ;  and  Admiral  Campbell,  a  Scotch  officer  in  their 
service,  laid  various  plans  for  profiting  by  it  before  Mr.  Pitt 
and  the  late  Lord  Melville.  He  represented  to  them  that 
ships  of  the  line  might  be  built  in  the  Brasils  at  the  rate  of 
16/.  per  ton,  just  half  the  price  of  building  a  ship  of  the  same 
class  in  England.  It  turns  out,  however,  on  more  minute  in- 
quiries, that  there  is  very  little  timber  near  the  sea  coast  in 
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Brasil  fit  for  ship^building ;  that  there  is  but  one  slip  for  line^ 
bf-battle  ships  in  all  Brasil,  which  is  at  Bahia;  that  ship<» 
Wrights  are  so  little  accustomed  to  building  there,  that  a  64 
gun  ship»  the  Principe  de  Brasil,  was  four  years  on  the  stocks ; 
and  that  the  price  would  at  least  equal  that  of  building  in  £n« 
gland. 

In  the  Mediterranean  islands,  in  the  Morea,  in  Albania^ 
Dalmatia  and  Croatia,  the  finest  oak  timber,  in  point  of  size 
and  shape,  is  most  abundant;  and  we  had  recourse  to  the  east« 
em  shores  of  the  Adriatic  for  a  supply  of  this  article,  which 
was  paid  for,  felled,  and  brought  down  to  the  sea  coast.  The 
defection,  however,  of  Austria  put  the  French  in  possession  of 
our  timber,  which  had  judiciously  been  placed  in  a  most  con* 
venient  situation  for  the  use  of  their  naval  arsenal  at  Venice ! 
We  have  since,  it  is  true,  recovered  a  part  of  it  in  the  Rivoli, 
and  we  shall  probably  recover  the  remainder  in  the  same  way 
when  the  enemy  may  choose  to  give  us  a  fair  opportunity. 
Thus  much  for  foreign  dependence. 

Having  cursorily  stated  the  demand  for  naval  timber,  and 
the  sources  of  supply,  we  shall  next  undertake  to  show  that, 
instead  of  continuing  to  bciild  in  England  at  the  extravagant 
rate  in  which  we  have  proceeded  since  the  renewal  of  the 
war,  we  have  ample  means  within  our  reach  of  keeping  up  our 
naval  force  to  its  present  eifective  standard,  by  bnnging  for- 
ward a  yearly  supply  of  eight  ships  of  the  line  and  sixteen 
frigates^  without  building  a  single  new  ship  at  home,  except, 
perhaps,  now  and  then  a  first  rate,  for  many  years  to  come. 
We  say  extravagant^  because  thdtigh  in  the  year  1 807,  no  less 
than  eight  ships  of  the  line  were  launched,  isi  of  the  line  were 
ordered  to  be  built,  19  of  which  were  contracted  for  in  mer* 
chants'  yards,  and  in  the  following  year  five  more,  while 
something  very  little  short  of  100  sail  of  the  line  were  quietly 
rotting  at  their  moorings  in  ordinary. 

It  is  a  vulgar  and,  in  our  conception  of  the  matter,  a  very 
erroneous  opinion,  that  ships  are  laid  up  in  ordinary  to  pre^ 
serve  them.  We  should  rather  define  it  as  the  state  in  which 
a  good  sound  ship  may,  in  the  quietest  manner  possible,  6f 
come  rotten  in  a  given  number  of  years,  without  being  of  any 
use  whatever  in  th£  mean  time,  except  that  of  creating  a  con- 
'siderabie  expense,  in  the  interest  of  a  dead  capital,  the  pay  of 
hvr  warrant  officers,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  her  mooring 
tu  kie ;  besides  encumbering  the  harbour  where  she  is  laid  up. 
A  ship,  as  soon  as  launched,  if  not  immediately  wanted  for 
service,  is  put  into  a  state  of  ordinary.  If  she  has  been  built 
of  unseasoned  timber,  or  of  seasoned  timber  mixed  with  Ame- 
rican oak  or  pitch  pine,  it  it  pretty  clear  that,  in  the  course  of 
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twelve  months,  the  dry  rot  will  have  made  a  considerable  pro- 
gress ;  if  put  together  in  the  usual  manner,  as  described  hj 
Mr.  Pering,  in  two  years  she  will  be  sufficiently  shrunk  to  play 
pretty  freely  on  her  fastenings,  and  to  let  in  ^^  oozing  drip;'' 
and  at  the  end  of  five  years,  she  will  require  what  is  called  a 
^  thorough  repair*'  to  put  her  into  a  state  of  service.  Mr. 
Pering  asserts  positively,  ^^  that  no  ship  ever  received  a 
thorough  repair,  without  costing  more  money  than  when  she 
was  built,  and  in  some  instances  half  as  much  again."  It  may 
thus  happen  that  a  74  gun  ship,  without  performing  one  day  s 
service,  may,  some  five  or  six  years  after  launching,  be  brought 
forward  from  the  ordinary,  at  an  expense  to  the  public  of 
150,000/. 

Instead,  then,  of  building  new  ships,  to  rot  in  ordinary,  we 
should  recommend  the  opposite  plan  of  bringing  those  already 
in  ordinary  forward  for  service,  as  the  surest  means  of  saving 
them  from  decay.  For  this  purpose  we  should  select  those 
whose  repairs  would  not  exceed  one  third,  or,  at  the  most,  one 
half  of  the  original  cost,  and  after  providing  sufficiently  for 
guard,  receiving,  prison,  hospittd,  and  convalescent  ships, 
break  up  the  remainder ;  taking  care  to  preserve  the  sound 
parts  for  the  repair  of  other  ships,  and  to  dispose  of  the  rest 
for  fire  wood :  we  should  thus  get  rid  of  much  trouble  and 
encumbrance,  and  save  the  interest  of  money  on  a  dead  and 
decaying  capitaL 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  repairing  the  ordina- 
ry in  the  manner  proposed.  We  know  that  the  present  accom- 
modations of  our  dock-yards  are  by  no  means  correspondent 
with  the  extended  scale  of  the  naval  establishment ;  yet  we 
still  believe,  that  under  a  well  regulated  system  of  manage- 
ment, much  of  the  difficulty  might  be  overcome.  But  if  ships 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  dock  for  three  or  four  years,  waiting 
for  timber  or  for  hands-^if  small  frigates  or  sloops  are  suffered 
to  occupy  docks  for  first  rates,^  ten  or  twelve  months-— then, 
indeed,  not  even  the  magnificent  scale  of  the  projected  naval 
arsenal  at  Northfleet,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  would 
be  sufficient  to  repair  the  ordinary.  There  are  no  less  than 
18  docks  in  the  six  naval  yards,  into  which  ships  of  the  line 
can  be  taken,  besides  seven  others  for  frigates,  &c.  and  we 
think  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown*  that,  by  a  due  appro- 
priation of  them,  there  might  be  constandy  brought  forward 
eight  or  ten  sail  of  the  line  from  the  ordinary,  which  are  more 
than  are  wanted,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show. 

*  In  a  letter  to  Lord  MelviUe  respecting  troop-ships,  and  the  generd  state  of  the 
nsiTy— a  pamphlet  supiMsed  to  be  wriUen  by  his  latex  seeretarf, '  Mr.  Btulge,  and 
veil  deserving  the  tttenUre  perusal  of  trtrj  man  eoeoeeted  witEtfifaleoiieerw. 
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Assuming  it  as  a  fact,  that  400,000  tons  of  shipping  are  ia 
a  state  of  ordinary,  of  which  80  or  100,000  tons  may  consist 
of  ships  of  the  line ;  that  one  fourth  of  these,  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  that  twenty  74  gun  ships  may  ad- 
vantageously be  repaired,  and  that  twenty  more  are  actually 
on  the  stocks ;  we  would  propose  that  two  new  and  two  old 
ships  should  be  brought  forward  for  service  every  year  ;  that 
two  sail  of  the  line  should  be  built  annually  at  Bombay^  and 
the  timbers  of  two  others  prepared  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
brought  home  in  their  holds.  By  these  means  we  have  at 
once  the  eight  ships  of  the  line  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
efficiency  of  the  fleet.  The  sixteen  frigates  might  be  procured 
by  building  one  at  Bombay,  one  at  Trincomalle,  one  at  Bengal^ 
one  at  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  and  one  at  Trinidad^  each 
of  which  should  bring  home  her  duplicate,  or,  at  least,  a  consi- 
derable part  of  it ;  the  remaining  six  might  be  provided  at 
home,  either  from  the  ordinary,  or  by  building  them  of  fir. 
The  sloops,  gun- brigs,  tenders,  and  other  small  vessels  might 
be  built  of  fir  or  larch ;  or,  as  we  have  already  observed,  if 
built  in  India,  from  the  refuse  of  the  timber  employed  in  the 
large  ships,  they  would  cost  little  more  than  the  price  of 
labour. 

There  are  others,  however,  who  would  go  a  readier  way 
to  work,  and  reduce  our  present  naval  establishment,  as  un- 
necessarily large  to  cope  with  that  of  the  enemy.  It  was  ob-* 
served  by  the  late  Lord  Melville  in  the  house  of  lords  in 
1800,  (and  the  same  sentiments  have  been  uttered  in  the  other 
house,)  **'  that  the  naval  establishment  of  this  country  was 
then  upon  a  scale  considerably  exceeding  what  in  wisdom,  in 
sound  policy,  and  on  every  principle  of  economy  it  ought  to 
be.'*^  He  admitted  that  our  naval  superiority  ought  at  all 
times  to  be  decisive  and  commanding ;  but  that,  considering 
the  scarcity  of  naval  timber,  and  the  high  price  of  naval 
stores  of  every  description,  it  ,was  not  a  time  for  the  country 
to  give  way  to  an  ostentatious  and  prodigal  expenditure.  He 
thought  that  about  ninety  sail  of  the  line  would  be  amply  suf- 
ficient for  home  and  foreign  service,  and  therefore  recom- 
mended keeping  as  many  ships  of  the  line  as  possible  sound 
and  entire  to  meet  future  exigencies— in  other  words,  to  lay 
them  up  in  ordinary.  The  effect  of  this  we  have  already  ex- 
plained. On  the  other  point  we  are  not  much  disposed  to  dif- 
fer from  his  lordship,  considering  the  enemy's  force  then 
afloat,  and  supposing  a  suspension  of  farther  preparations  on 

*  Printed  Speech  of  the  late  Lord  Melville^  made  in  the  home  of  lot<i  on  this 
iul^ieot  of  cmptogriog  troop^ipt. 
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his  part.  We  agree  with  him  that,  between  the  period  of  the 
victory  of  Trafalgar  and  that  of  his  lordship's  speech,  a  con- 
siderable reduction  might  have  been  made  ;  but  we  totally  dis- 
sent from  any  such  reduction  now.  Our  navy,  it  is  true^ 
rides  triumphant  on  the  ocean  without  a  rival,  because  the 
only  one  with  which  it  has,  of  late  years,  had  to  contend,  does 
not  now  venture  to  leave  its  ports — at  least,  with  any  intention 
to  meet  us.  But,  are  we  to  consider  this  conduct  of  the  ene- 
my as  altogether  the  effect  of  fear,  or  of  a  premeditated  sys- 
tem ?  Is  he  inactive  in  his  naval  preparations  ?  Does  he 
show,  either  in  words  or  measures,  that  he  has  finally  yielded 
the  point  of  naval  superiority  ?  Are  the  maritime  peace,  to 
which  he  has  so  often  pledged  himself,  and  the  maritime  rights 
about  which  so  much  clamour  has  been  raised,  meant  only  as 
*'  windy  words"  to  bully  us  out  of  those  rights  obtained  by 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  our  ancestors,  and  sanctioned  by 
time  and  treaties  f  Or,  do  not  the  active  preparations  in  all 
his  ports,  rather  indicate  a  determined  perseverance  in  some 
settled  plan  which,  he  fondly  hopes,  will  tend  to  our  destruc- 
tion ?  and  ought  they  not  to  tonvince  us  that  the  great  battle  is 
yet  to  be  fought  which  must  firmly  establish  our  naval  superi- 
ority I  We  have  *'  scotched  the  snake,  not  killed  it.*'  Before^ 
then,  we  talk  of  reducing  our  navy,  let  us  examine  the  present 
state  of  that  of  the  enemy.  If  our  researches  are  at  all  cor^ 
rect,  it  will  be  found  pretty  nearly  as  under  :— 

Line.  Frigates.  Line.  Frigates* 

In  the  Texel  ready       9     4     Fitting  and  Building  1       4 


In  the  Scheldt 

19 

4 

9 

1 

Other  Dutch  ports 

1 

6 

3 

2 

Cherburgh      • 

2 

5 

2 

2 

.  Brest     .         •         • 

5 

6 

2 

1 

L'Orient       . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Rochfort 

5 

3 

5 

2 

Toulon 

18 

14 

3 

0 

Genoa            • 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Naples           • 

1 

2 

1 

3 

Venice 

3 

3 

4 

a 

In  the  minor  ports  1 
of  France         J 

0 

2 

0 

14 

Making  a  total  of  65  51  ready  for  sea,  and  32  36 
in  such  a  state  of  forwardness  that,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year,  we  shall  have  opposed  to  us,  under  French  colours^ 
ninety-seven  sail  of  the  line  and  eighty-seven  frigates.  If  to 
these  we  add  twenty-six  sail  of  the  line  and  twelve  frigates  be* 
longing  to  Russia,  (exclusive  of  ten  saU  of  the  line  luid  aft 
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many  frigates  in  the  Black  Sea,)  twelve  tail  of  the  line  Md 
aix  mgates  to  Sweden,  and  four  sail  of  the  line  and  One  fri* 
gate  to  Denmark,  most  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  service,  and 
all  of  which  were,  but  a  very  few  months  ag^,  in  declared 
hostility  to  us,  we  shall  have  a  force  to  watch  at  least,  if  not 
to  eontend  with,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  sail  of  the 
line  and  one  hundred  and  six- frigates*  The  number  of  ships 
in  commission,  in  the  British  navy,  fluctuates  from  one  hun». 
dred  to  one  hundred  and  five  sail  of  the  line,  and  from  one 
hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  Jfrigates^  with  a 
proportion  of  smaller  vessels  and  stationary  ships.  If  tha 
enemy  would  leave  his  ports  and  contest  with  us,  as  formerlyi 
the  point  of  naval  superiority,  then,  indeed,  we  might  spare  m 
few  ships  of  the  line,  and  reckon  upon  recruiting  our  owa 
force,  as  formerly,  from  his.  But  the  system  of  naval  warfare 
has  undergone  a  total  change  since  the  unparalleled  victory  of 
Trafalgar.  If  the  enemy  now  steals  out  by  chance,  or  moves 
his  ships  from  one  port  to  another,  the  achievement  is  hailed 
as  a  triumph.  The  present  system  of  the  French  government 
is  not  to  fight,  but  to  keep  in  port ;  ours  to  blockade  him 
there ;  and,  to  do  this  effectually,  the  blockading  squadron 
must  necessarily  exceed  that  of  the  enemy  blockaded.  Bnt 
with  this  excess,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  confine  him  to  his 
ports.  What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  advantage  of  our 
blockading  system  i  We  shall  briefly  state  what,  to  us  wt 
least,  appear  to  be  the  inconveniences  which  attend  it,  and 
the  good  effects  by  which  those  inconveniences  are  counter- 
balanced. It  is  the  more  important  to  settle  these  points,  be- 
cause on  them  hinges  the  answer  to  the  following  question— • 
Can  we,  consistently  with  national  policy  and  national  securi- 
ty, dismantle  a  part  of  our  present  force  (not  to  preserve  it, 
for  that  we  have  shown  to  be  out  of  the  question,  but)  to 
effect  an  annual  saving  of  something  short  of  one  million  i 

In  the  first  place,  then,  instead  of  our  ships  taking  a  cruiae, 
as  in  former  wars,  to  look  for  the  enemy  at  sea,  and  then  re- 
turn to  Spithead  to  refit  and  refresh,  and  to  remain  in  port 
for  the  winter  months,  they  now  keep  the  sea  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  and  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  off  the  enemy's  ports* 
This,  it  is  obvious,  cannot  be  done  without  an  extraordinary 
wear  and  tear  in  the  ships,  a  great  expense  in  sending  out 
provisions  and  water  for  their  supply,  and  a  great  anxiety,  on 
the  part  of  the  officer  commanding  the  blockading  squadron^ 
lest  the  enemy  should  effect  his  escape.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  constant  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  getting  at  the  ene- 
my, and  frustrating  his  plans,  has  so  preyed  on  the  spirits 
and  constitution,  as  to  wear  out  many  of  our  best  officerst 
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The  patience,  perseverance,  and  good  wiU  with  which  both  offi- 
cers and  men  have  carried  on  this  most  disagreeable  and 
harassing  service,  are  above  all  praise,  and  the  more  so,  whea 
it  is  considered  that  the  success  of  these  extraordinary  exer* 
tions  (exertions,  we  are  persuaded,  peculiar  to  the  hardy  and 
intrepid  sons  of  Great  Britain)  is  always  uncertain;  for  it 
may  safely  be  asserted  that,  with  the  exception  of  five  or  six 
of  the  summer  months,  there  is  scarcely  another  month  in  the 
year  in  which  the  enemy  may  not  effect  his  escape  unpercelved 
by  the  blockading  squadron.  Should  his  course  be  tracked, 
the  reduced  state  of  the  provisions  and  water  of  our  squadron 
may  not  always  allow  it  to  follow  him.  To  obviate  this 
evil  effectually,  the  blockading  ships  must  be  frequently  re- 
lieved ;  to  do  which,  allowing  for  casualties,  would  require, 
on  the  home  stations*  at  least  one  ship  in  six,  and  in  the  Medi« 
terranean,  one  in  four  above  the  enemy.  At  this  low  calcu- 
lation, we  ought  not  to  have  less  for  watching  the  ninety- 
seven  sail  of  the  line  and  eighty-seven  frigates,  which  the  enemy 
will  have  fit  for  sea  in  the  course  of  next  year,  than  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  sail  of  the  line  and  one  hundred  and  four 
frigates  ;  without  any  provision  for  the  protection  of  our  nu- 
merous colonies  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  coast  of 
Africa  and  America,  the  fisheries  of  Greenland  and  New- 
foundland, and  our  exclusive  commerce  to  every  part  of  the 
world ;  without  any  security  for  the  Baltic,  which  alone  re- 
quires six  or  eight  ships  of  the  line,  to  protect  our  3,000  mer- 
chant vessels  trading  there  against  Denmark  and  Prussia.  It 
is  pretty  clear,  then,  that  if  the  blockading  system  is  to  be  per- 
severed in,  instead  of  reducing,  we  shall  very  shortly  be  un- 
der the  necessity  of  augmenting,  our  naval  force. 

As  a  set-off  against  the  disadvantages  of  a  constant  block- 
ade, we  may  reckon  the  complete  security  which  the  trade  of 
this  kingdom  has  experienced  in  consequence  of  it.  The  in- 
surance is  now  little  more  than  that  of  a  common  sea-risk. 
Single  ships  run  with  licenses,  and  fleets  of  one  hundred  sail 
and  more,  proceed  in  safety  under  the  convoy  of  a  frigate  or 
a  sloop  of  war.  So  unusual  is  it  now  for  an  enemy's  ship  to 
venture  out,  that,  when  it  happens,  the  mercantile  world  is 
thrown  into  as  much  alarm  as  the  enemy  himself :  notices  are 
posted  up  at  Lloyd^s  ;  the  admiralty  is  beset  with  clamorous 
representations  ;  and  the  daily  papers  are  filled  with  lamenta- 
tions and  conjectures  as  absurd  as  their  expectations  are 
generally  unreasonable. 

But,  great  as  the  benefits  are  which  commerce  derives  from 
our  naval  pre-eminence,  they  are  trifling  indeed  when  compared 
with  the  perfect  securiq^  and  trsnquillity  which  every  part 
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of  the  united  kingdom  has  enjoyed,  while  the  nations  of  the 
continent  have,  each  in  its  turn,  been  deluged  with  blood.  In- 
sufferably perverse  or  incurably  jstupid  must  that  man  be«  who 
will  not  acknowledge,  or  who  does  not  feel,  that  to  our  un- 
disputed command  of  the  ocean  alone  it  is  owing  that  the 
r Peninsula  is  not  now  groaning  under  the  iron  sway  of  Bona- 
parte,  and  that  the  ports  of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon  are  not,  at  this 
moment,  thronged  with  fleets  for  carr}ung  the  war,  with  all  its 
train  of  hon^ors,  into  the  heart  of  Ireland.  To  the  free  and 
secure  passage  over  the  ocean,  must  be  ascribed  the  facility 
and  despatch  with  which  the  army  of  our  illustrious  comman- 
der in  Spain  has  been  reinforced,  and  the  opportunities  which 
have  been  afforded,  under  his  auspices,  of  establishing  our 
military  character  on  as  firm  a  basis  as  that  of  our  naval  repu- 
tation. It  was  the  British  navy  which  wrested  from  the 
tyrant's  grasp,  and  conveyed  to  their  injured  and  insulted  coun- 
try, the  gallant  Homana  and  his  brave  "followers ;  and  it  was 
the  same  navy  which  snatched  from  impending  destruction, 
or  captivity^  worse  than  destruction,  our  own  gallant  army, 
which  had  so  gloriously  retrieved  its  character  under  the 
walls  of  Corunna,  after  a  most  harassing  and  disastrous 
retreat. 

If  any  part  of  the  naval  force  could  be  spared  from  its  nu- 
merous and  important  services,  it  could,  in  our  opinion,  only 
be  employed  to  advantage  in  the  conveyance  of  troops,  in  lieu 
of  that  vast  mass  of  transport  tonnage  kept  constantly  on  hire, 
which,  we  believe,  at  this  moment  is  not  much  short  of 
150,000  tons,  amounting  to  an  annual  expense  of  two  millions 
sterling.  Troop-ships  fitted  up  from  the  ordinary  of  the 
navy,  with  reduced  masts  and  yards,  are  so  much  superior  to 
transports,  in  point  of  accommodation— safety— -despatch — 
facility  of  landing  and  embarking  troops  and  stores — so  capa- 
ble of  defending  themselves  against  any  thing  short  of  a  line- 
of-battle  ship — as  to  admit  of  no  comparison.  They  may 
perhaps  be  more  expensive  in  the  outfit ;  but,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  an  equal  quantity  of  tonnage  would  be  spared 
from  the  regular  navy  in  frigates  and  fourth  rates  now  employ- 
ed as  convoys  for  transports,  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  two 
millions  might  most  advantageously  be  transferred  from  the 
transport  service  to  the  regular  navy.  And  if  it  be  true,  as 
Lord  Melville  stated^*  that  since  the  peace  of  Amiens  120 
transports  have  been  captured  or  lost,  that  1,700  regular  troops 
have  been  taken,  and  1,900  perished  in  those  vessels,  the 
difference  of  expense  is  surely  of  little  moment.     "  I  reject," 

*  PriDted  Speeoli, 
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ftays  his  lordship,  "  all  such  calculations ;  for  I  hold  the  life  of 

a  British  sailor  or  soldiet  to  be  inestimable."  lostead,  tlien,o( 
discharging  20,000  seamen,  a  number  that  could  not  be  raised 
again  with  the  utmost  exertion  in  less  than  &ve  or  six  years,  it 
would  be  inGnitely  more  advanUgeous,  as  well  as  more  econo- 
mical, to  employ  them  in  troop-ships,  where  they  would 
always  be  at  hand,  when  wanted,  to  man  the  effective  navy.  We 
rejoice  to  find  that  the  present  Lord  Melville  is  following  up 
his  father's  ideas  on  this  subject,  so  important  to  the  intercsta 
both  of  the  navy  and  army- 
There  is  another  advantage,  of  no  trifling  moment,  arising 
out  of  the  blockading  system ;  it  is  the  complete  prcventios 
of  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  enemy  from  gaining  that  c^ 
periencc  in  naval  tactics  which  is  indispensable  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  ships  of  war  in  time  of  action.  The  seamen  of 
France  are  in  fact  no  longer  in  existence,  but  in  our  prisons. 
Their  fleets  are  manned  with  foreigners  of  every  description— 
Dutch,  Danes,  Hamburgbers,  Genoese,  and  other  Italians, 
mostly  forced  into  the  service)  but  the  French  part  of  their 
crews  are  a  few  superannuated  seamen  employed  to  teach  the 
younger  ones,  fishermen  reluctandy  compelled  to  serve,  and 
marine  conscripts  without  any  kiiowledge  of  seamanship. 
But  though  ships  of  war  thus  nianned  may  not  be  competent 
to  fight  ours,  they  are  quite  sufficient  to  transport  armies  to 
our  own  shores,  or  to  those  of  our  colonies. 

From  the  glance  which  we  have  taken  of  the  increasing 
naval  force  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  from  the  various  employ- 
ment of  our  own,  it  may  not  appear  quite  so  evident  that  we 
should  begin  to  economize  with  the  naval  department;  that 
is,  with  the  professional  or  military  part  of  it,  in  which,  we 
will  venture  to  assert,  fewer  abuses,  and  a  better  system  of 
economy  exist,  than  in  any  other  great  public  body  whatever. 
To-  the  numerous  and  highly  meritorious  class  of  officers  la 
his  majesty's  naval  service,  by  whose  exertions  the  discipline 
and  economy  of  the  fleet  have  reached  the  highest  point  of 
perfection,  every  attention  and  respect  are  due ;  and  though 
we  are  persuaded  that  they  would  be  the  last  to  complain  of 
any  hardship  in  reducing  the  fleet;  yet  we  think  it  would 
scarcely  be  fair  to  say,  "  You  have  braved  every  danger,  you 
have  borne  with  patience,  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  privatioiH— 
you  have  driven  the  ships  of  every  enemy  from  every  sea, 
and  now  that  there  is  nothing  for  you  to  fight,  you  may  retire 
on  your  half  pay."  We  well  remember  that  the  imprudent 
baste  of  paying  ofi*  ships,  immediateW  on  their  return  from 
sea  after  the  truce  of  ^miens,  to  c^ct  a  paltry  saving  of  » 
few  days'  pay,  was  considered,  both  by  offiwrs  aad  men,  as  a 
Vol.  I.  Netv  Series.  TJ  a 
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most  ungracious  act  of  parsimony.  This  is  not  the  species 
of  economy  which '  will  enable  us  to  prolong  the  contest. 
Fatal,  indeed,  would  be  the  delusion  which  ahould  tempt  our 
governors  to  reduce  the  navy,  and  transfer  our  reliance  for 
protection,  from  its  wooden  walls  to  mariello  towers,  sub- 
terranean shafts,  and  military  canals. 

Impressed  as  we  are  with  the  necessity  of  economizing  our 
means  and  husbanding  our  resources,  we  are  yet  convinced 
that  the  reduction  of  our  fleet  is  not  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  doing  it.  The  saving  of  a  million  and  a  hulf  annually, 
which  is  the  utmost  we  should  save  by  discharging  30,000 
seamen,  and  laying  up  60,000  tons  of  shipping  to  rot  in  ordi- 
nary, would  prove  but  a  poor  compensation  for  giving  to  the 
enemy  even  a  momentary  superiority  on  the  ocean.  A  far 
more  important  saving,  as  well  as  a  more  lasting  benefit  to  the 
nation,  would  be  effected  by  the  adoption  of  a  regular  system 
of  management  in  the  civil  departments  of  the  navy;  and  by 
having  recourse  to  those  means  of  supply,  and  following  up 
those  improvements  at  which  we  have  briefly  ventured  to 
glance.  As  attainable  objects,  we  are  willing  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  their  adoption  would  be  productive  of  great  pre- 
sent saving,  and,  what  is  of  much  more  importance,  would 
render  us  independent  of  foreign  nations,  and  even  of  our  owB 
foreign  possessions,  which,  in  the  course  of  events,  may  slip 
through  our  hands.  > 


i 
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ARREST  OF  THE  CHEVAUBR  DE  ST.  GERVAI3  BY  THE 
INQUISITION  OF  BARCELONA. 

[From  Stoekdale'B  Histoiy  of  the  InqaiiitioQS.3 

^^  AfteH  dinner,  I  went  to  take  a  walk  on  that  beautiful 
terrace  which  extends  along  the  port,  in  that  part  called  Bar» 
cellonette.  The  sid^s  of  this  walk,  which  is  named  the  Lonja^ 
are  adorned  with  fine  buildings.  I  was  tranquilly  enjoying 
this  delightful  place  and  the  serene  evening  of  a  fine  day, 
wrapped  in,  dreams  of  my  projects,  of  my  future  destiny,  and 
of  the  beautiful  Seraphine.  The  sweetly  pensive  shades  of 
twilight  had  began  to  veil  the  face  of  the  sky,  when,  on  a  sud* 
den,  six  men  surrounded  and  commanded  me  to  follow  them* 
I  replied  by  a  firm  refusal ;  whereupon  one  of  them  seized 
me  by  the  collar ;  I  instantly  assailed  him  with  a  violent  blow 
upon  the  face,  which  caused  him  to  bellow  with  pain;  in  an 
instant  the  whole  band  pressed  on  me  so  closely  that  I  was 
obliged  to  draw  my  sword.  I  fought  as  long  as  I  was  able, 
but  not  being  possessed  of  the  strength  of  Antaeus  or  Hercules, 
I  was  at  last  compelled  to  yield.  The  ruffians  endeavoured 
to  inspire  me  with  respect  and  dread  of  them  by  saying  that 
they  were  familiars  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  advised  me  to 
surrender,  that  I  might  escape  disgrace  and  harsh  treatment. 
I  submitted  to  force,  and  I  was  taken  to  the  prison  of  the 
Inquisition. 

^*  As  soon  as  I  found  myself  within  the  talons  of  these  vul- 
tures, I  began  to  ask  myself  what  was  my  crime,  and  what  I 
had  done  to  incur  the  censure  of  this  hateful  tribunal.  Have 
these  jacobin  monks,  said  I,  succeeded  to  the  Druids,  who 
called  themselves  the  agents  of  the  Deity,  and  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  right  of  excommunicating  and  putting  to  death 
their  fellow  citizens  ?  My  complaints  were  lost  in  empty  air. 

^^  On  the  following  day,  a  Dominican,  shrouded  in  hypo- 
crisy, and  with  a  tongue  of  deceit,  came  to  conjure  me,  by  the 
bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  confess  my  faults,  in  order  to  the 
a^jttainment  of  my  liberty.    *  Confess  your  own  faults  first, 
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said  I  to  him, '  ask  pardon  of  God  for  your  hypocrisy  and  your 
injustice,  hy  what  right  do  you  arrest  a  gentleman)  a  native 
of  France,  who  is  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  your  io- 
fernal  tribunal,  and  who  has  done  nothing  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  this  country  V — '  Oh,  Holy  Virgin,'  said  he,  '  you 
make  me  tremble !  I  will  go  and  pray  to  God  in  yaur  behalf, 
and  I  hope  he  will  open  your  eyes,  and  turn  your  heart.' 
'  Go  pray  to  the  devil,'  said  I  to  myself,  ',hc  is  your  only  di- 

"  However,  on  that  same  day,  Mr.  Aubert,  having  in  vain 
waited  for  me  at  the  dinner  hour,  sent  to  the  hotel  to  inquire 
about  mc.  The  landlord  informed  him  that  I  had  disappeared 
on  the  preceding  evening ;  that  my  luggage  still  remained  in 
his  custody,  but  that  he  was  entirely  ignorani  what  was  be- 
come of  mc.  This  obliging  gentleman,  uneasy  for  my  fate,  ■ 
made  inquiries  concerning  me  over  the  whole  city,  but  with- 
out being  able  to  gain  the  snTallest  intelligence.  Astonished 
at  this  circumstance,  he  began  to  suspect  that  some  indiscre- 
tion on  my  part  might  have  drawn  upon  me  the  vengeance  of 
the  Holy  Office,  with  whose  spirit  and  conduct  he  was  perfectly 
acquainted.  He  begged  of  the  captain-general  to  demand 
my  enlargement.  The  Inquisitors  denied  the  fact  of  my 
detention,  with  the  utmost  effrontery  of  falsehood  ;  but  Mr. 
Aubert,  not  being  able  to  discover  any  other  probable  cause  for 
my  disappearance,  persisted  in  believing  mc  to  be  a  prisoner 
in  the  Holy  Office. 

"  Next  day  the  familiars  came  to  conduct  me  before  the 
three  Inquisitors  j  they  presented  me  with  a  yellow  mantle  to 
put  on,  but  I  disdainfully  rejected  this  satanic  livery.  How- 
ever, they  persuaded  me  that  submission  was  the  only  means 
by  which  I  could  hope  to  recover  ray  liberty.  I  appeared, 
therefore,  clad  in  yellow,  with  a  wax  taper  in  my  hand,  before 
these  three  priests  of  Pluto.  In  the  chamber  was  displayed 
the  banner  of  the  Holy  Office,  on  which  were  represented  « 
gridiron,  a  pair  of  pincers,  and  a  pile  of  wood,  with  these 
words ;  yuslice.  Charity^  Mercy,  What  an  atrocious  piece 
of  irony!  I  was  tempted  more  than  once  to  singe,  with  roy 
blazing  taper,  the  hideous  visage  of  one  of  these  jacobins, 
but  my  good  genius  prevented  me.  One  of  them  advised  me, 
with  an  air  of  mildness,  to  confess  my  sins.  *  My  great  sin,* 
replied  I,  '  "is  to  have  entered  a  country  where  the  priests 
trample  humanity  under  foot,  and  assume  the  cloak  of  reli- 
gion to  persecute  virtue  and  innocence.' 

"  *  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  V  *  Yes,  my  conscience  is 
free  from  alarm  and  from  remorse.  Tremble  if  the  regiment 
to  which  X  belong  should  hear  of  my  iatpriaonnient ;  they 
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would  trample  over  ten  regiments  of  Spaniards  to  rescue  me 
from  your  barbarity,'  '  God  alone  is  master  ;  our  duty  ia  to 
watch  over  his  flock  as  faithful  shepherds  ;  our  hearts  are 
afflicted  at  it;  but  you  must  return  to  your  prison  until  you 
think  proper  to  make  a  confession  of  your  fauh.'  I  then 
retired,  casting  upon  my  judges  a  look  of  contempt  and  indig* 
nation. 

"  As  soon  ss  I  returned  to  my  prison,  I  most  anxiously  con- 
sidered what  could  be  the  cause  of  this  severe  treatment.  I 
was  far  from  suspecting  that  it  could  be  owing  to  my  answer 
to  lh«  mendicant  friar  concerning  the  Virgin  and  her  lights.* 
However,  Mr.  Aubcrt,  being  persuaded  that  the  Inquisition 
alone  had  been  the  cause  of  my  disappearance,  placed  spies 
upon  all  their  steps.  One  of  them  informed  him  thai  tliree 
monks,  of  the  Dcimioican  order,  were  about  to  set  out  for 
Kome,  being  deputed  to  the  conventual  assembly  which  was 
to  be  held  there.  He  immediiitely  wrote  to  M.  Ue  Cholet, 
commandant  at  Perpignan,  to  inform  him  how  I  had  disap- 
peared, of  his  suspiLions  as  to  the  cause,  aud  of  the  passage 
of  the  three  jacobins  through  Perpignan,  desiring  him  to  arrest 
them,  and  not  to  set  them  at  liberty  till  I  should  be  released. 
"  M.  de  Cholet  embraced  with  alacrity  this  opportunity  of 
vengeance,  and  issued  orders,  at  the  gates  of  the  town,  to 
seize  the  three  reverend  peraonages.  They  arrived  about 
noon,  in  highspirits  and  with  keen  appetites,  and  demanded 
of  the  sentinel  which  was  the  best  hotel.  The  ofhcer  of  the 
guard  presented  himself,  and  informed  them  that  he  was  com- 
missioned to  conduct  them  to  the  commandant  of  the  place, 
who  would  provide  for  their  lodging  and  entertainment.  The 
monks  rejoiced  at  this  lucky  windfall,  overflowed  with 
acknowledgments,  and  declared  they  could  not  think  of  incom- 
moding the  commandant.  ^  Come,  good  fathers,  M.  de  Cho- 
let is  determined  to  do  you  the  honours  of  the  city.'  In  the 
mean  time  he  provided  them  an  escort  of  four  soldiers 
and  a  serjeant.  The  fathers  marched  along  with  joy,  congra-f 
tulating  one  another,  and  delighted  with  the  politeness  of  the 
French.  *  Good  fathers,*  said  M.  de  Cholet,  *  1  am  delighted' 
to  have  you  in  this  city ;  I  expected  you  impatiently.  I  have 
provided  you  a  lodging.*  *Ah,  Mr.  Coqimandant,  you  we 
too  good  f  we  arc  undeserving.*  '  Pardon  me,  have  you  not 
in  your  prison  at  Barcelona,  a  French  officer,  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  Gervais  V     *  No,  Mr.  Commandant,  we  h^ve  never 

*  "  A  mendictint  bRfiiiK  come  [o  hii  shamber  vi(h  ■  panci  bee|;Ii>|c  liini  10  run. 
1  10  be  liglilrd  in  tiunour of  il,,.'  \  nj-in,  I.e 
I  no  Teed  of  lighu,  (he  need  <>iU<  yp  id  hri 
a  BapHO*'"  'dI-  1.  p  lU. 
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heard  of  any  such  person.'  '  I  am  sorry  for  that,  for  you  are 
to  be  ioipriaoned,  and  to  live  upon  bread  and  water  until  this 
officer  be  forth  com  in  g.""  The  reverend  fathers,  exceedingly 
irritated,  exclaimed  against  this  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  and  thtn  said  that  they  resigned  themselves  to  the 
will  of  Heaven,  and  that  the  commandant  should  answer  be- 
fore God  and  the  Pope  for  the  persecution  which  he  was  about 
to  exercise  against  members  of  the  church.  '  Yes,'  said  the 
commandant,  "  I  lake  the  responsibility  upon  myself,  mean- 
while  you  will  repair  to  the  citadel.' 

"  Now  behold  the  three  hypocrites  in  a  narrow  prlsooycon* 
demned  to  the  regimen  of  the  Pauls  and  the  HilarieSt  utter- 
ing the  loudest  exclamations  against  the  system  of  fasting  and 
the  commandant.  Every  day,  the  purveyor,  when  he  brought 
them  their  pitcher  of  water  and  portion  of  bread,  demanded 
whether  they  had  any  thing  to  declare  relative  to  the  French 
officer.  For  three  days  they  persisted  in  returning  a  negative, 
but,  at  length,  the  cries,  not  of  their  consciences,  but  of  their 
stomachs,  and  their  weariness  of  this  mode  of  life,  overcame 
their  obstinacy.  They  begged  an  interview  with  M.  de 
Cholet,  who  instantly  wailed  upon  them. 

"  They  confessed  that  a  young  French  officer  was  cotifined 
in  the  prison  of  the  Holy  Office,  on  account  of  the  impious 
language  he  had  held  respecting  the  Virgin.  'Undoubtedly 
he  has  acted  wrong,'  said  M.  de  Cholet, '  but  allow  the  Vir- 
gin to  avenge  herself.  Write  word  to  Barcelona  to  set  this  gen- 
tleman at  liberty.  In  the  interim  I  will  keep  you  as  hostages, 
but  I  will  mitigate  your  sufferings,  and  your  table  shall  be 
leas  frugally  supplied."  The  monks  immediately  wroteword 
to  give  liberty  to  the  accursed  Frenchman. 

"  During  this  interval,  vexations,  impatience,  and  weari- 
ness, took  possession  of  my  soul,  and  made  mc  wcuy  of  life. 
At  length  the  Inquisition,  reading  their  brethren's  letter,  per- 
ceived themselves  under  the  necessity  of  releasing  their  prey. 
One  of  them  came  to  inform  me  that,  in  consideration  of  my 
youth,  and  of  my  beinga  native  of  France,  the  Holy  Office  had 
come  to  a  determination  to  set  me  free,  but  that  they  required 
me,  for  the  future,  to  have  more  respect  for  La  Madonna,  the 
mother  of  Jesus  ChrisU  *  Most  reverend  father,'  replied  I, 
*  the  French  have  always  the  highest  respect  for  the  ladies.' 
Uttering  these  words,  I  rushed  towards  the  door,  and  when  I 
got  into  the  street  I  felt  as  if  I  were  raised  from  the  tomb 
once  more  to  life." 
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CHARACTER  OF  PRINCE  POTEMKIN. 
[From  the  European  Magazi,ne.3 

The  portrait-  drawn  of  Prince  Potemkin  by  Count  Segur^ 
formerly  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh^ 
who  lived  a  long  time  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  that  extraor- 
dinary man,  offers  so  many  shades  of  contrast,  as  appears* 
almost  incredible  to  have  centered  in  the  same  individuad. 

In  his  persoa.'wre  combined  the  most  opposite  defects  and 
accomplishments  of  every  description.  He  was  avaricious 
and  ostentatious,  despotic  and  popular,  inflexible  and  benefi- 
cent, haughty  and  obliging,  polite  and  confiding,  licentious  and 
superstitious,  bold  and  timid,  ambitious  and  indiscreet :  lavish 
of  his  bounties  to  his  relations,  his  mistresses,  and  his  favour- 
ites ;  yet  oftentimes  obstinately  refusing  to  pay  either  his 
household  or  his  creditors  ;  always  attached  to  some  female^ 
and  always  unfaithful.  Nothing  could  eqiial  the  vigour  of  his 
xnind,  or  the  indolence  of  his  bod^.  No  dangers  could  appal 
his  courage,  no  difEculties  force  him  to  abandon  his  projects; 
but  the  success  of  an  enterprise  never  failed  to  disappoint 
,  him.  He  wearied  the  empire  by  the  number  of  his  dignities^ 
and  the  extent  of  his  power.  He  was  fatigued  with  the  burden 
of  his  own  existence,  envious  of  every  thing  that  Was  not  done 
by  himself,  and  disgusted  with  all  he  did.  To  him  j<est  was 
not  grateful,  nor  occupation  pleasing.  Every  thing  with  him 
was  desultory ;  business,  pleasure,  temper,  carriage.  In  com* 
pany  he  looked  embarrassed ;  his  presence  was  a  restraint 
wherever  he  went.  He  was  morose  to  all  who  stood  in  awe 
of  him,  and  affable  to  those  who  accosted  him  with  familiarity. 

Ever  lavish  of  promises,  seldom  performing  them,  and  never 
forgetting  what  he  had  heard  or  seen.  None  had  read  les9 
than  he  ;  few  were  better  informed.  He  had  conversed  with 
eminent  men  in  all  professions,  in  every  science,  in  every  art. 
None  knew  better  how  to  draw  forth  and  to  appropriate  to 
himself  the  knowledge  of  others.  In  conversation,  he  astp- 
nished  alike  the  scholar,  the  artist,  the  mechanic,  and,  the 
divine.  His  information  was  not  deep,  but  extensive;  he 
never  dived  into  any  subjects,  but  he  spoke  well  of  all. 

*^  The  inequality  of  his  temper  was  productive  of  an  inde« 
scribable  singularity  in  his  desires,  in  his  conduct,  and  in  his 
manner  of  life.  At  one  time  he  formed  the  project  of 
becoming  Duke  of  Courland;  at  another,  he  thought  of  con- 
ferring on  himself  the  crown  of  upland*    He  frequently  gave 
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intimations  of  an  intention  to  make  himself  a  biBhop,  or  e 
.  a  monk.  He  engaged  in  building  a  superb  palace,  and  desirtd 
to  sell  it  before  it  was  finished.  One  day  he  would  think  of 
nothing  but  war,  and  only  officers,  Tartars,  and  Cosaacb, 
were  admitted  to  his  presence.  The  next  day  he  was  husilf 
employed  in  politics  ;  he  would  partition  the  Ottoman  empire, 
and  set  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe  In  motion.  At  other  limes 
he  played  the  courtier  j  dressed  in  a  magnificent  suit,  covertd 
urith  ribands,  the  gift  of  every  potentate  :  displaying  diamondi 
of  extraordinary  magnitude  and  brilliancy,  he  ivas  gtvi]i{ 
Splendid  entertainments  without  any  motive.  _ 
■  "  For  whole  months  together,  negleeting^le  business  »iid 
decorum,  he  would  openly  pass  his  evenings  at  the  apartmenn 
of  a  young  female.  Sometimes  shut  up  in  his  room  for  sac- 
cessive  weeks  with  his  nieces  and  some  intimate  friends,  be 
VOuld  lounge  on  a  sofa  without  speaking-,  play  at  chess  orri 
cards  with  his  legs  bare,  his  shirt  collar  unbuttoned,  wrapped 
up  in  a  morning  gown,  knitting  his  eyebrows,  and  looking  like 
an  unpolished  and  squalid  Cossack. 

*' These  singularities,  though  they  frequently  put  CatharnCi 
■  out  of  humour,  rendered  him  yet  more  interesting  to  her.  It ', 
his  youth  he  had  pleased  her  by  the  ardour  of  his  passion,  hf 
his  valour,  and  by  his  masculine  beauty  :  at  a  more  advanced 
period  in  life,  he  coDtinued  to  charm  her  by  flattering  her 
pride,  fay  calming  her  apprehensions,  by  confirming  her  power, 
by  caressing  her  dreams  of  oriental  empire,  the  expulsion  of 
the  barbarians,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Grecian  republics." 
Surely,  were  even  the  life  of  such  a  man  not  connected  with 
the  political  and  military  transactions  of  a  vast  empire  under 
the  despotic  sway  of  an  ambitious  princess,  it  would  still  be 
calculated  to  interest  those  who,  thinking  that  "  the  most  pro- 
per study  for  mankind  is  man,"  eagerly  search  for  opportani- 
ties  of  becoming  acquainted  with  human  nature  in  its  most 
capricious  form.  - 
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MEMOIRS  OP  THE  UFE  OF  CONFUCIUS. 
[From  the  Monthly  Magasine.3 

[Among  other  literaiy  gratifieatloM  which  have  resulted  from  the  recent  eultin- 
tion  of  oriental  literature  may  be  named  the  noblication  of  the  original  text  of 
the  worksof  Con  ru  Glut,  and  of  a  translation  ot  the  tame  bjr  Mr.  Jambs  Maush- 
11  AN.  Nor  as  it  the  least  bteresting  fact  attending  the  appearance  of  this  work — 
that  it  was  printed  at  8BRAMPOiim»  in  Bengal,  at  a  printing-press  set  up  by  the 
English  MiastoNABiBs.  We  treat  it  therefore  as  a  foreign  work,  although 
prhited  in  the  Englidi  language,  and  presume  we  shall  gratify  our  readers  by  pre- 
senting them  with  the  pre&tory  memohrs  of  thb  great  phifotopher  as  they  are 
read  and  received  among  his  countrymen,  j 

The  See-khee  says  that  Khoong-chee's  proper  name  was 
Hyaou,  and  his  literary  name  Choong-nL  His  ancestors  were 
originally  of  the  Soong  country ;  but  his  father,  whose  name 
was  Sook-leong-gnit,  was  a  mandarine  of  considerable  rank 
in  the  kingdom  of  Loo.  His  mother's  name  was  Gnansee. 
In  the  twenty-second  year  of  Syong-koong,  the  sovereign  of 
Loo,  (the  forty-seventh  year  of  the  cycle»)  was  Khoong-chee 
bom,  in  Chhong-peng,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Chhou,  of 
which  his  father  was  mandarine*  This,  according  to  Du 
Halde,  was  in  the  reign  of  Ling-wong,  (or  vang^y  as  he  writes 
it,)  the  twenty-third  emperor  of  the  Chou  (Tcbeou)  d)mast}% 
and  551  years  before  the  christian  era. 

The  paternal  name  of  the  sage  was  Khoong,  and  his  proper 
name  Hyaou,  (or  Haou— 'for  the  Chinese,  through  respect, 
forbear  to  pronounce  the  real  name.)  Chee,  properly  a  son,  is 
a  term  of  respect  originally  applied,  according  to  the  imperial 
dictionary,  to  a  man  possessing  real  virtue ;  when  added  to 
quun,  a  ruler,  &c.  it  forms  the  appellation  quun*chee,  which, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  is  applied  to  a  man  eminent 
or  complete  in  virtue.;  and  is  translated  ^^  the  honourable 
man.''  Hoo  or  Fhoo,  lord,  chief,  &c.  prefixed  to  chee,  forms 
an  appellative  usually  given  to  a  teacher,  and  applied  to  Con- 
fucius by  way  of  eminence.  Khoong-JTioo-chee^  therefore,  or 
Con-fu-ci-us,  is,  literally,  *'  The  master,  or  teacher,  Khoong." 
As  this  title,  incorporated  with  his  paternal  name,  is  now  cur- 
rent among  Europeans  as  the  sage's  proper  name,  Fhoo,  or 
Hoo-chee,  is  sometimes  rendered  as  a  proper  name  where  it 
occurs  as  an  appellation  of  the  sage,  although  it  really  means 
the  great  master  or  teacher.  Khoong-chee  is  the  sage's  most 
common  appellative. 

When  quite  a  child,  Confucius  was  modest,  grave,  and 
courteous  in  his  deportment,  and  delighted  in  imitating,  in  his 
puerile  way,  the  ceremonies  of  worship  used  in  the  temples. 
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He  was  also  exceedingly  fond  of  inquiring  into  the  nature  of 
things;  which  inquisitive  temper  is  said  to  have  exposed  him^ 
on  a  certain  occasion,  to  censure,  when  inquiring  about  the 
nature  of  things  in  his  paternal  temple.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  gave  himself  up  to  more  serious  studies,  making  the  max- 
ims and  examples  of  the  ancient  sages  the  constant  subjects 
of  his  contemplation.  He  acknowledges,  that  in  his  youth  he 
was  reduced  to  great  straits,  and  that  this  gave  occasion  for 
his  acquiring  skill  in  horsemanship,  archery,  and  various 
other  arts. 

When  he  was  little  more  than  twenty,  he  was  appointed  to 
superintend  the  distribution  of  grain;  and  afterwards  made 
superintendent  of  cattle,  in  which  employments  he  acquitted 
himself  with  great  reputation.  After  some  time,  however, 
he  went  into  the  Chou  country,  to  profit  from  the  instructions 
which  Laou-chee-tou-kwun,  an  aged  and  celebrated  teacher, 
then  gave  on  manners  and  morals ;  and  on  his  return  to  his 
own  country,  soon  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  disciples. 

Chee  koong,  the  son  of  Syong*koong,  being  compelled,  in 
the  twenty- filth  year  of  his  reign,  (and  the  twenty-first  year 
of  the  cycle,)  to  fly  to  the  Chhi  country,  because  his  own  king- 
dom, Loo,  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  Khoong-chee  him- 
self, who  was  now  thirty* five  years  of  age,  left  Loo,  and  went 
into  the  Chhi  country,  where  he  was  employed  by  Kou-cheu- 
chee,  a  mandarine  of  the  setond  order ;  and  at  length  intro- 
duced to  Kung-koongy  the  petty  sovereign  of  Chhi.  This 
prince  wished  to  bestow  on  Khoong*chee  a  place  of  high  trust, 
but  An-yun,  his  principal  minister,  dissuading  him  from 
it,  he  laid  aside  his  design  ;  yet  Khoong-chee  praises  this 
minister,  as  a  man  truly  virtuous,  inasmuch  as  he  was  constant 
in  his  attachment  to  his  friends.  After  an  absence  of  more 
than  seven  years,  Khoong-chee,  in  the  first  year  of  Tung- 
koong,  and  the  thirty -ninth  year  of  the  cycle,  returned  to  his 
own  country.  Loo.     He  was  then  in  his  forty-third  year. 

We  may  here  begin  the  seoond  period  of  the  sage's  life, 
which  extends  to  his  voluntary  exile  in  the  fifty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  and  embraces  a  period  of  thirteen  years.     During 
this  time  he  had  to  contend  with  a  wicked  and  powerful  fac- 
tion in  his  own  country,  over  whom  his  virt;ue  and  wisdom 
at  length  completely   triumphed,  and  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  afiairs,  dispensing  happiness  around  as  a  father  and  bene- 
factor.    Qui- see,  the  youngest  of  three  brothers,  and  a  man- 
darine of  the  same  rank  with  the  sage's  father,  had  at  this  time 
usurped  all  authority ;  and,  some  time  after,  his  minister, 
Yong-f  hooy  raised  an  insurrection,  set  up  for  himself,  and  for 
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a  considerable  time  managed  aiFairs  in  the  most  unjust  and 
oppressive  manner.  This  Qui-see,  or,  more  properly,  Qui- 
suen-see,  and  his  two  elder  brothers,  Mung-suen-see,  Sook- 
suen-see,  formed  the  three  houses  whose  pride  the  sage  repro- 
bates in  the  third  book  of  the  Lun-gnee.  With  the  vanity,  ex- 
travagance, and  folly  of  these  three  brothers,  the  sage  seems 
to  have  had  perpetually  to  contend. 

In  this  state  of  thingSi  Khoong-chee  declined  all  share  in  the 
management  ef  public  affairs;  and,  retiring  into  obscurity, 
employed  himself  in  revising,  correcting  and  arranging,  the 
See,  the  Sew,  and  the  Ly,  three  of  the  five  king  or  classical 
books,  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  Chinese,  and  hy 
Du  Halde,  termed  their  ^'Livres  Canoniques  du  premier 
Ordre.'^  Disciples,  however,  flocked  around  him  again  in 
multitudes,  whom  he  instructed  with  the  utmost  diligence  and 
condescension.  In  the  ninth  year  after  his  return,  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  the  cycle,  and  the  fifty-firstof  his  age,  Koong- 
san-put-gneu,  a  mandarine  of  Pay,  raised  great  disturbances 
in  Loo;  upon  which  Qui-see  called  the  sage  to  assist  him 
with  his  advice  and  talents.  The  philosopher  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  lend  him  his  aid  in  tliis  time  of  distress,  notwith- 
standing his  past  conduct ;  but  Chee-loo,  his  disciple,  op- 
posed it  so  strongly,  that  he  laid  aside  his  design. 

Soon  after  this,  Tung-koong,  the  king  of  Loo,  appointed 
Confucius  mandarine  of  Choong-too,  a  small  district;  and, 
within  a  year,  a  reformation  of  manners  was  visible  among  the 
people  in  all  the  parts  around.  The  sage  was  soon  advanced 
to  a  higher  station,  and  quickly  after  to  one  still  superior. 
In  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  cycle  he  concluded  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  chief  of  the  Chhi  country,  who,  in  conse- 
quence, restored  all  the  places  he  had  taken  from  Loo. 

In  Tung-koong's  fourteenth  year,  Confucius,  who  was  now 
fifty-six  years  of  age,  accepted  the  office  of  chief  minister  of 
Loo,  and  discharged  the  various  duties  of  his  station  with 
such  ability,  diligence,  and  impartiality,  that,  in  three  months, 
the  affairs  of  Loo  assumed  a  totally  diflFerent  aspect;  peace 
and  tranquillity  were  restored  throughout  the  whole  country, 
and  every  thing  wore  the  appearance  of  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. 

The  petty  sovereign  of  the  Chhi  country,  beholding  the 
prosperous  state  of  Loo,  was  filled  with  jealousy  and  envy; 
and,  at  length,  collecting  a  number  of  dancing-girls,  versed  in 
all  the  arts  of  allurement,  sent  them  into  the  country  of  Loo. 
The  dissipated  Qui-see,  the  ancient  enemy  of  his  country,  and 
of  the  sage,  gladly  received  them,  and  introduced  them  to  the 
court ;  and  feasting,  excess,  and  riot,  quickly  turned  the  at- 
tention of  both  prince  and  people  from  the  instructions  of  the 
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iage,  and  the  dutieft  o£  moraliqr  and  religion.  Ewety  attempt 
to  stem  die  torrent  of  vice  and  dissipation  proving  fruitleaai 
Kfaoong^hee  at  length  quitted  the  scene :  and  sought^  in  tlit 
neighbouriBg  provinces  of  China,  those  who  would  lend  a 
more  willing  ear  to  his  instructions. 

This  introduces  the  third  period  of  Confucius's  life,  in 
which  we  behold  the  venerable  sage  wandering  from  province 
to  province,  for  the  space  of  nearly  twelve  years,  exposed  to 

G^verty  and  insult,  and  often  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of 
s  life.  He  first  went  into  the  Wy  country,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  the  house  of  Gnan-cbok-chou,.the  bro* 
ther-in-law  of  Chee^loo :  from  thence  he  went  into  the  pro* 
vioce  of  Chun,  where  he  found  every  thing  so  inimical  to  lus 
views  ahd  wishes,  that  he  quickly  passed  from  thence  to  that 
of  Hong.  Here,  however,  the  men  of  Hong  imagining  him  to 
be  Yong'fhoo,  the  imi|uitous  minister  of  Qui-see»  whom  he 
very  much  resembled  m  countenance,  detained  Ae  aged  aage 
in  confinement^  and  threatened  to  take  away  his  life.  It  was 
On  this  occasion  that  he  supported  himself  with  those  reflec- 
tions on  Divine  Providence  which  occur  in  the  fifth  book  of  the 
Lun*gnee.  The  men  of  Hong,  at  lengA,  perceiving  their 
mistake,  dismissed  the  philosopher  unhurt. 

Confucius,  after  this,  returned  to  the  Wy  country  agun, 
and  remained  for  some  time  at  the  house  of  Kheu*pak»3^k,  n 
mandarine  of  the  second  order.  It  was  here  that  he,  at  her 
earnest  and  repeated  request,  visited  Nam-chee,  the  wife  of 
Lung-koong,  the  sovereign  of  that  country.  This  was  the 
woman,  respecting  whom  Chee-loo,  his  faithful  and  affection- 
ate, but  rash  and  precipitate  pupil,  was  so  displease^  with  him, 
that  the  sage  was  constrained  to  attest  his  innocence  by 
appealing  to  heaven. 

From  Wy  he  departed  to  the  province  of  Soong,  from 
whence  his  ancestors  originally  came.  Here  Hoon-khooi,  a 
mandarine,  who  hated  philosophy  and  all  knowledge,  attempted 
to  kill  the  venerable  sage ;  but  was  by  some  means  prevented* 
Destitute  of  an  asylum,  he,  after  this,  returned  again  to  the 
Chun  country,  and  remained  in  the  house  of  See-kun*cheng- 
chee,  where  he  continued  three  years,  practising  every  virtue. 
From  thencci  however,  he  returned  to  Wy,  where  Lung-koong 
would  gladly  have  employed  him  in  the  mandarineshjp ;  but 
the  jealousy  of  his  other  mandarines  would  not  permit  him. 

About  this  time  the  sage  went  westward,  with  the  view  of 
paying  a  visit  to  Cheu-kan-chee ;  but,  coming  to  the  river 
which  parted  the  two  districts,  he  was  unable  to  obtain  a  con- 
veyance over  it,  which  compelled  him  to  return  again  to  the 
Wy  country.    Here  he  remained  with  Khee-pak-yok|  till  one 
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dA7  Lung-koong,  the  sovereign  of  Wy,  asking  the  sage  re- 
specting war,  he  made  no  answer,  and  the  next  day  departed 
Co  the  Chun  country. 

Qui-hong-chee,  or  Qui-see,  who  had  conducted  affairs  so 
long  in  Loo,  died  about  this  time ;  but,  before  his  deaths  he 
charged  his  son,  Hong-cfaee,  to  send  for  the  sage,  and  govern 
himself  wholly  by  his  counsels ;  but  Hong-cheei  on  the  death 
of  Qui-see,  found  the  dislike  of  his  chief  officers  to  the  sage 
so  strong,  that  he  was  unable  to  effect  his  recal.  He,  however, 
sent  for  Nim-khou,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Confucius,  a  man 
somewhat  more  to  their  taste.  The  philosopher,  about  this 
time,  went  into  the  Chhi  country  ;  and  from  thence  to  Chhoo, 
when  he  remained  for  some  time  in  the  district  of  Ip.  The 
petty  sovereign  of  Chhoo,  venerating  his  age  and  his  wisdom, 
wished  to  give  him  a  quiet  asylum,  and  employ  him  to 
instruct  his  people.  The  envy  of  Chee-si,  however, one  of  his 
principal  officers,  prevented  his  giving  Confucius  the  encourage- 
ment due  to  his  merit,  and  constrained  him  at  length  to  dis- 
miss him ;  on  which  the  venerable  and  aged  sage  departed 
again  for  the  Wy  country* 

Lung-koong,  the  former  sovereign  of  Wy,  was  now  dead, 
and  Chup,  his  grandson,  had  taken  the  reins  of  government. 
This  young  man  was  greatly  attached  to  the  sage,  and  wished 
exceedingly  to  detain  him  in  the  Wy  country,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain his  assistance  in  governing.  But,  about  this  time,  a  war 
broke  out  between  the  countries  of  Loo  and  Chhi,  the  man- 
agement of  which,  Hong-chee,  who  seems  to  have  succeeded 
to  the  authority  and  influence  of  his  father,  Qui-see,  commit- 
ted to  Nim-khou,  the  disciple  of  the  sage  before  mentioned. 
Nim-khou  conducted  the  war  with  such  ability  and  success, 
that  he,  in  a  little  time,  subjugated  the  Chhi  country.  This  put 
an  end  to  the  influence  of  the  Chhi  faction  in  Loo,  and  enabled 
Hong-chee  to  restore  the  sage  to  his  own  country  again.  He,  on 
the  first  invitation,  left  Wy,  and  returned  to  his  nativl  province. 
Loo,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  twelve  years.  This  event 
happened  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Oi-koong,  and  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  the  philosopher's  age. 

Yet,  even  at  last,  the  ruler  of  Loo  did  not  avail  himself  of 
the  talents  of  the  sage.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  state  of  things, 
that  Khoong-chee,  after  his  return,  felt  no  inclination  to  en- 
gage in  public  affairs ;  but  employed  himself  in  completing 
the  Chinese  classics  already  mentioned. 

About  the  fourteenth  year  of  Oi-koong,  Confucius  wrote 
the  Chun-chou,  whiQh  is  esteemed  one  of  the  five  iing'.  The 
next  year  died,  in  the  Wy  country,  Chee-loo,  the  disciple 
much  esteemed  by  his  master  for  his  ardour  of  mind^  and  so 
often  blamed  for  haste  and  inconsideration ;  and  the  year  after. 
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namely,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  Oi-koong,  (in  the  fbinth 
month,)  his  beloved  master  followed  him,  in  die  seventy-third 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  his  own  province,  near  die 
river,  on  the  east  side  of  the  palace  of  Oi-koong.  His  disci- 
pies  mourned  for  him  three  years ;  after  which  they  all  re- 
turned to  their  respecdve  places  of  abode,  except  Chee-koong^ 
who,  erecting  a  small  house  over  his  beloved  master^s  tomb^ 
mourned  for  him  three  years  longer. 

Confucius  had  one  son,  named  Pak-gnee,  who  died  before 
his  father.  His  grandson,  however,  whose  name  was  Chee- 
see,  closely  imitated  the  example  of  his^  grandfather,  and  be- 
came almost  equally  illustrious  for  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
He  was  instructed  by  Chung-chee,  the  most  eminent  of  his 
grandfather's  disciples,  who  survived  him  :  he  compiled  the 
Choong-yoong  from  his  grandfather's  papers,  and  had  for  his 
pupil  the  famous  Mimg-chee,  whose  work  forms  the  fourth 
of  the  See-seu,  or  the  second  order  of  the  Chinese  classics. 

His  disciples  amounted  to  three  thousand,  among  whom 
there  were  seventy'two  who  entered  in  the  most  intimate* 
manner  into  the  doctrine  and  views  of  their  master.  Among 
these,  Hooi,  or  Gnan-in,  whose  death  Confucius  so  pathe- 
tically laments  in  the  Lungnee^  appears  to  have  possessed  the 
esteem  of  his  master  in  the  highest  degree,  on  account  of  his 
superior  proficiency  in  virtue  and  wisdom.  The  philosopher 
often  commends  him  for  his  docility  and  attention,  his  love  of 
learning  and  virtue,  and  his  contempt  of  poverty.  After 
Hooi,  the  most  eminent  of  the  sage's  pupils  was  Chung-chee. 
He  had  the  principal  hand  in  compiling  the  Lun-gnee ;  he  also 
instructed  Confucius's  grandson,  as  before  menrioned,  and 
seems  to  have  been  considered  by  his  fellow  pupils  as  almost 
equal  to  the  sage  himself.  Several  of  his  sayings,  as  well  as 
anecdotes  respecting  him,  are  interspersed  in  the  Lun-gnee; 
which  were  probably  inserted  by  Yaou-chee,  his  fellow-pupil, 
who  assisted  in  compiling  this  work. 

Among  the  other  pupils  of  Confucius,  seven  appear  most 
prominent,  namely,  Chee-koong,  who  expressed  such  affection 
for  the  sage  after  his  death ;  he  appears  to  have  been  highly 
valued  by  his  master.— Chee-loo,  so  much  esteemed  by  the  sage 
for  his  ardour  and  sincerity,  and  so  often  blamed  by  him  for  Us 
rashness.  He,  on  several  occasions,  served  his  country.  Loo, 
in  a  military  capacity,  with  great  reputation,  although  the 
envy  of  M ung-suen-see,  one  of  the  three  brothers  with  whose 
vices  the  sage  had  to  contend,  prevented  his  rendering  her  that 
service  which  he  desired. — Yaou-chee,  the  coadjutor  of 
Chung-chee,  in  jfompiling  the  anecdotes  and  sayings  of  the 
sage.—- Nim-yaou,  or  Nim-khou,  who  was  employed  by  QuK 
t 
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hong-chee,  and  who  ultimately  procured  th^  recal  of  his 
master  to  his  native  province,— Choy-gno^  and  Choong-koong, 
The  conversation  of  the  sage  with  these  pupils,  principally  on 
the  social  virtues,  with  their  relation  of  his  acts  and  sayings, 
constitute  the  substance  of  the  Lun-gnee;  which  might, 
therefore,  with  propriety,  be  termed  "  The  Life  and  Sayings 
of  the  Chinese  Sage.^'^ 


ASTROLOGY. 
[From  Gait's  Life  of  Cardintl  Wolsey.] 
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Astrology  has  long,  by  the  absurd  pretensions  of  ita 
professors,  been  so  effectually  consigned  to  oblivious  contempt, 
that  the  books  which  treat  of  its  principles  are  rarely  to  be 
found  even  in  libraries  of  curious  literature,  and  are  never  in- 
quired for  without  provoking  a  sort  of  companionate  ridicule, 
not  easily  withstood.  And  yet,  the  study  itself^  as  professing 
to  discover,  by  celestial  phenomena,  future  mutations  in  the 
elements  and  terrestrial  bodies,*  ought  not  to  be  despised- 
The  theory  of  the  tides  is,  altogether,  an  astrological  doctrine, 
and,  long  before  the  days  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  was  as  well 
understood  as  it  is  at  this  moment.  The  correspondence 
which  the  ancient  physicians  alleged  to  exist  between  the 
positions  of  the  moon  and  the  stages  of  various  diseases,  has 
certainly  received  a  degree  of  confirmation,  auspicious  to  a 
modified  revival  of  the  doctrine  of  celestial  influences.!  It 
is  not  a  just  philosophy  which  rejects  as  vain  what  appears  to 
be  improbable.  Though  many  things,  of  which  the  astrolo- 
gers speak,  be  apparently  fanciful,  they  are  not  the  less 
worthy  of  being  examined.  They  have  asserted  that  the  fits 
of  a  particular  kind  of  madness  are  governed  by  the  moon  ; 
that  her  rays  quicken  the  putrefaction  of  animals  ;:|:  that  per- 
sons are  rendered  dull  and  drowsy  who  sleep  abroad  in  the 
moonlight;  that  vegetables  sown  in  the  spring  of  the  moon, 
differ  in  flavour  from  the  same  kind  sown  in  her  wane ;  that 
vines  pruned  during  her  conjunction  with  the  sun,  shoot  forth* 
a  less  rank  foliage  afterwards  ;  and  that  timber  felled  at  the 
same  time,  endures  longest  uncorrupted.$  They  have  also 
alleged  that  oysters,  crabs,  and  all  testaceous   fish,  grow  fat 

•  Sir  Christopher  Hcydon's  Defence  of  Astrology,  p.  2.  ed.  1603. 
t  Dr.  Mead's  Treatise  concerning;  the  inflaence  of  the  San  and  Moon  upon  Hu- 
man Bodies,  &c. 
t  Heydon,  p.  425. 
$  fhid.  p.  186. 
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and  full  with  the  •wmng  of  the  moon,  and  dwindle  with  her 
waning.  That  she  has  an  influence  on  the  procreation  of 
mares  and  horses ;  and  that  children  bom  at  the  time  of  new 
moon  are  always  short  lived.  Any  man,  possessing  patieace 
and  inclination,  might  so  easily  ascertain  the  fact  of  these 
things,  that  it  is  surprising  they  should  be  still  pronouBced 

incredible,  and  denied  rather  than  contradicted. 

• 

^'  Yet  safe  the  world  and  free  from  change  doth  last; 
No  years  increase  it,  and  no  years  can  waste. 
Its  course  it  urges  on,  and  keeps  its  frame. 
And  still  will  be,  because  'twas  still  the  same. 
It  stands  secure  from  Time's  devouring  rage, 
For  'tis  a  God,  nor  can  it  change  with  age/' 

And,  therefore,  say  the  astrologers,  a  correspondence  and 
coincidence  must  exist  throughout  the  universal  phenomena; 
as  in  the  machinery  of  a  clock,  in  which  the  state  of  one  part 
indicates  what  has  passed,  or  is  to  happen  in  another.— -The 
principles  of  astrology,  like  those  of  every  other  science, 
must  have  been  founded  on  some  species  of  experience.  The 
first  occurrences  that  probably  attracted  observation,  would 
be  those  that  naturally  had  some  apparent  concordance  with 
the  great  luminaries  and  planets,  such  as  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  &c.  The  tides,  varying  with  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
would  early  obtain  attention ;  their  regular  increase,  corres- 
ponding to  her  opposition  and  conjunction,  would  lead  to  the 
consideration  of  the  solar  influence.  Thence,  perhaps,  it  was 
observed,  that  when  certain  planets  were  in  particular  constel- 
lations, and  the  sun  in  certain  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  tides 
were  otherwise  afiected.  Hence  the  qualities  of  the  planetary 
influence  came  to  be  studied.— A  transition  from  the  tides  to 
the  variations  of  the  atmosphere,  if  they  did  not  first  attract 
notice,  was  very  natural ;  and  as  valetudinarians  are  particu- 
larly affected  by  the  weather,  the  progress  towards  that  branch 
of  astrology  which  relates  to  diseases  would  be  the  conse* 
quence.— If  the  diseases  of  man  be  regulated  by  the  stars, 
why  not  his  passions  also  ?  And,  as  his  passions  govern  his 
actions,  making  one  class  of  motives  more  acceptable  than 
another,  why  not  by  the  means  of  his  passions  regulate  his 
fortune  ?  Fortune  is  but  another  name  for  situation,  and  men 
are  evidently  allured  into  their  various  circumstances  or  situ- 
ations by  their  passions.  The  next  inquiry'  would  naturally, 
therefore,  be,  to  ascertain  from  what  particular  aspects  of  the 
skies  the  varieties  of  fate  and  character  proceed.  Hence  the 
theory  of  nativities,  and  that  branch  of  the  study  which  has 
brought  the  whole  into  such  disrepute.     Ptolemy  had  vainly 
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warned  his  followers  not  to  foretell  particularly^  but  Univer* 
aallv*  as  one  that  seeth  a  thing  afar  off;  but,  not  content  with 
telling  particularly,  they  alleged,  in  the  very  face  of  their  fun- 
damental position,  that  man  possessed  a  power  of  altering  his 
destiny,  by  affirming  that  his  will  was  free,  and  that  he  had 
the  power  of  choice  and  election,  forgetting  that  the  fore- 
knowledge of  an  apprehended  future  evil,  generated  a  motive 
which  might  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  conduct  by  which  it 
was  avoided. — The  notion  of  the  unalterability  of  the  world^ 
as  the  atheistical  astrologers  entertained  it,  is  at  once  curious 
and  absurd,  and  warranted  inferences  which  they  would  not, 
perhaps,  have  readily  admitted.  Proceeding  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  there  does  exist  such  a  concordance  in  the  universe 
as  they  maintained,  it  is  obvious,  from  the  motions  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  system  to  which  she  belongs,  that  no  two 
astrological  observations  could  be  found  in  the  course  of 
many  ages  precisely  similar :  a  general  resemblance  of  effect 
is  the  utmost  that  could  be  obtained,  until,  in  the  progress  of 
the  various  movements  of  the  whole  universe,  the  earth,  in  all 
respects,  can>e  again  to  the  situation  which  she  held,  in  rela- 
tion to  every  other  part,  when  the  first  observation  was  made. 
When  she  has  done  this,  it  must  be  allowed  from  the  premises^ 
that  a  new  series  of  effects  will  commence,  in  every  thing 
resembling  the  past.  ]^Iistory  having  finished  her  tale,  wjU 
begin  to  repeat  it ;  and  persons  aod  events,  under  the  same 
names,  and  in  the  same  forms,  as  those  of  whom  we  hav« 
heard,  will  appear:  yea,  even  fortune-tellers,  as  foolish  as 
those  who  have  rendered  astrplogy  ridiculous,  will  come 
again ;  and  an  essay,  in  no  single  phrase,  point  or  circum- 
stance, different  from  this,  will,  after  the  lapse  of  innumerable 
ages,  be  perused  by  such  another  being  as  thee,  O  Courteous 
Reader ! 

"  The  professors  of  alchymy  have  written  the  records  of 
their  processes,  in  a  language  of  types  and  symbols,  as  inscru- 
table as  that  of  the  priests  of  Anubis.  Whether  they  did  or 
ilid  not  possess  the  art  of  ma)cing  gold,  may  be  fairly  ques- 
tioned, until  the  knowledge  of  their  secrets  is  complete,  and 
their  experinvents  have  been  renewed;  but  that  no  natural 
impediment  exists  to  the  attainment  of  the  art,  Mr*  Davy  has 
gone  far  to  show.  From  the  reported  testimony  of  one  of 
themselves,  it  would  appear  that  the  hope  of  making  an  im- 
Hiortalizing  elixir  was  not  seriously  entertained  by  the  alchy- 
mists.  The  utmost  which  they  professed  to  make,  was  g  cordial 
which  should  refresh  and  preserve  the  animal  spirits,  when  the 
frame  was  not  vitally  impaired.  Possibly,  extricated  from  the 
cabalistic  technical  jargon  which  they  usedj  their  studies  may 
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have  been  both  rational  and  ingenious ;  at  least  an  opinion  of 
them  ought  not  to  be  formed  from  the  ridicule  which  ignorant 
pretenders  so  justly  provoked.  John  Frederick  Helvetius, 
doctor  and  practitioner  of  medicine  at  the  Hague,  in  the  year 
1666,  gives  a  curious  account  of  a  conversation  which  he  had 
with  an  alchymist  on  the  subject  of  the  Stone  and  the  Elixir, 
and  which  he  introduces  with  a  description  of  the  alchymist's 
person,  that,  even  in  the  bad  translation  before  me,  has  the 
merit  of  being  remarkably  vivid  and  natural*  The  doctor  in- 
quired whether,  by  the  use  of  that  elixir  which  £lias  affirmed 
was  known  to  the  alchymists,  the  pristine  nature  of  man  may 
be  converted  into  a  new  one,  the  sad  into  cheerful  ?  ^  Not  at 
all.  Sir,'  said  the  artist,  ^  for  so  great  power  was  never  con- 
ferred on  any  medicament,  that  it  could  change  the  nature  of 
man.  Wine  inebriating,  taken  by  diverse  individual  men,  in 
him  who  is  drunk  cj^angeth  not  his  nature,  but  only  provokes, 
and  deduceth  into  act  what  is  naturally  and  potentially  in 
him,  but  before  was,  as  it  were,  dead*  Even  so  is  the  opera- 
tion of  the  universal  medicine,  which,  by  recreation  of  the 
vital  spirits,  excites  sanity,  for  a  time  only  suppressed, 
because  it  was  naturally  in  him  before ;  even  as  the  heat  of  the 
sun  changeth  not  herbs  or  flowers,  but  only  provokes  the 
same,  and  from  the  proper  potential  nature  of  them  deduceth 
them  into  act  only :  for  a  man  of  a  melancholy  temper  is  again 
raised  to  exercise  his  own  melancholy  matters ;  and  the  jovial 
man,  who  was  pleasant,  is  recreated  in  all  his  cheerful  actions; 
and  so,  consequently,  in^oll  desperate  diseases,  it  is  a  present 
or  most  excellent  preservative.'  Soon  after  he  adds,  ^  But  if 
any  prolongation  of  life,  by  some  philosophical  medicament, 
could  have  been  induced  against  the  predestination  of  the  om- 
nipotent Cod,  undoubtedly  neither  Hermes,  Trismegistus,  or 
Paracelsus,  or  Raymund  Lully,*  or  Count  Bemhard,  and 
many  more  like  illustrious  possessors  of  this  great  mystery, 
would  not  have  yielded  to  the  common  death  of  all  mortals, 
but,  perhaps,  have  protracted  their  life  until  this  very  day. 
I'herefore,  it  would  be  the  part  of  a  fanatic  and  foolish  man  to 
affirm  this,  yea,  of  a  most  foolish  man  to  believe  and  assent  to 
the  same,  touching  any  one  medicament  in  the  things  of 
nature.*— Presently  the  conversation  changed  to  the  transmu- 
tation of  metals ;  and  Helvetius  affirms  that  Elias  gave  him  a 
specimen  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  with  which  he  performed 
a  successful  experiment.  Helvetius  himself  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  an  alchymist ;  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  sub- 

*  lUymand  Lully  is  Mid  to  ha^e  tooght  Edward  III-  the  art  of  making  col4. 
omcUir,  Uiil.  lUfenuc,  y.  75.  «d.  i78J. 
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jects  of  which  Elias  spoke,  aad  had  written  a  book  against 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  professed  to  make  a  sympathetic 
powder,  which  could  cure  wounds  at  a  distance.  In  refuting 
the  pretensions  of  Sir  Kenelm,  he  had  made  use  of  some 
expressions  relative  to  the  pursuits  of  alchymy,  which  induced 
Elias  to  call  on  him.^-Golden  Calfvpp.  99, 100.  ed«  1670.  A 
good  name  for  such  a  book !  The  Kosicrucians  were  a  particular 
order  of  alchymists,  and  professed  to  be  able  to  transmute  the 
metals.  The  names  of  secret  substances  employed  in  the  pro- 
cess were  communicated  to  the  members  at  their  admission 
into  the  society ;  or,  rather,  the  meaning  of  the  symbolical 
language  by  which  the  materials  were  described  was  explained 
to  them,  and  it  was  the  use  of  that  language  which  gave  rise 
to  the  opinion,  that  the  Kosicrucians  held  particular  notions 
relative  to  spirits.  They  were,  in  fact,  a  society  of  expert* 
mental  philosophers,  and  used,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
age  in  which  the  society  was  founded,  a  cabalistic  mode  of 
expression,  in  order  to  enhance  the  merits  of  their  knowledge* 
This  society  is  still  supposed  to  have  some  sort  of  an  exist- 
ence ;  but  whether  its  members  believe  they  possess  the  key 
to  the  symbolical  language,  and  are  able  to  convert  common 
into  precious  metsds,  is  not  easy  to  be  ascertained.  I  have 
met  with  a  gentleman  who  said  he  was  a  Kosicrucian.  There 
is  a  dictionary,  in  French^  which  says,  that  Ovid^s  Metamor- 
phoses describe  alchymical  processes.  I  hav^  not  been  able 
to  meet  with  it." 


ON  FEMALE  LrPERATURB.   BY  MADAME  DE   STAEL-HOLSTEIN. 

[From  Uie  UnlTenal  MapixiDe.3 

£**  Miafortone  reiemblei  the  blaek  mounUiii  of  Bember.  iHsated  tt  the  extremity  oC 
the  burning  kingdom  of  Lahor :  while  we  uoead  it,  we  tee  hefore  in  only  bamn 
rocks ;  but  no  woner  do  we  reeah  the  summit,  then  we  Mreeive  the  hemTeiii 
over  our  head,  and  the  kingdom  of  Caishemire  et  our  feet.**'-*-!^  IiuiUm  CHtag§ 0 
ky  Bermxrdin  de  Si.  Pierre.] 

The  rank  which  women  hold  in  society  is  still,  in  many 
respects,  indeterminate ;  a  desire  to  please  draws  forth  their 
natural  understanding,  while  reason  advises  them  to  remain 
unlcnown,  and  their  success  is  as  absolute  as  their  failure. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  a  period  will  arrive,  when  phil(^ 
sophical  legislators  will  bestow  a  serious  attention  upon  the 
education  of  women,  upon  the  civil  laws  by  which  they  are 
protected,  the  duties  incumbent  upon  them,  and  the  happiness 
which  may  be  secured  to  them ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of 
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thingSf  thtj  are  placed  neither  in  the  order  of  nature,  ncft  m 
the  order  of  society ;  what  some  succeed  in  proires  the  de* 
struction  of  others;  their  good  qualities  are  sometimes  pnrejii* 
dicial  to  them,  while  their  faults  befriend  them :  one  moment 
they  are  every  thing,  the  next^  perhaps,  they  are  nothing; 
Their  destiny  is,  in  some  respects,  similar  to  that  of  freedmea 
in  a  monarchy ;  tf  they  attempt  to  acquire  any  ascendenc}  — • 
a  power  which  the  laWs  have  not  given  them,  it  is  imputed  ftf 
fhem  as  a  crime ;  if  they  remain  slaves,  they  are  persecuted 
and  oppressed. 

Generally  speaking,  it  would  certainly  be  far  better  it 
women  would  devote  themselves  wholly  to  domestic  virtues  i 
but  a  strange  caprice  in  the  judgment  of  men  with  respect 
to  women  is,  that  they  esteem  a  total  inattention  to  essential 
duties  mote  pardonable  in  a  female,  than  the  crime  of  attract^ 
ing  attention  by  distinguished  talents ;  even  an  abasement  of 
the  heart  is  tolerated  in  favour  of  an  inferior  uaderstanding^ 
whilst  the  nlost  unsullied  integrity  can  scarcely  obtain  for- 
giveness fbr  real  superiority. 

Let  us  lay  open  to  view  the  divem  causes  of  this  eecentri-< 
city.  I  shall  begin  by  considering  what  is  the  fate  of  literal]^ 
women  in  a  monarchy,  and  also  what  awaits  thenb  in  a  repub* 
lie  My  first  object  must  be  to  characterize  the  principal 
didfkrences  which  may  arise  from  diese  two  political  situatioaa 
In  the  destiny  of  such  females  as  may  aspire  to  literary  famej 
and  afterwards  to  consider  at  large,  what  degree  of  happiness 
those  women  who  pretend  to  celebrity  may  reasonably  expect 
from  iL 

In  a  monarchy  they  have  ridicule  to  fear,  and  in  a  repub- 
lic hatred. 

It  is  to  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  in  a 
monarchy,  where  a  strict  conformity  to  fashion  and  prejudice 
prevails,  ever}'  extraordinary  action,  eVery  attempt  to  movo 
out  of  the  sphere  in  which  you  are  placed,  must  at  first 
appear  ridiculous.  What  is  required  of  you  by  your  situation 
in  life,  or  by  any  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  you  may 
be  placed,  meets  with  general  approbation ;  but  inventions  that 
lare  not  necessary,  or  to  which  you  are  not  compelled,  are 
even  anticipated  by  the  Severest  censure.  The  jealousy  natural 
to  all  men  is  not  to  be  appeased,  unless  you  apologize  jjf  I 
may  so  speak)  for  your  success,  by  representing  it  as  the  re* 
suit  of  necessity;  but  if  you  will  not  veil  the  reputation  yoxi 
have  acquired  under  ihe  pretence  of  amending  your  situation 
in  life  and  promoting  your  welfare ;  if,  in  fact,  you  are  sus- 
pected of  only  wishing  to  distinguish  yourself,  you  will  inevi* 
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tably  become  in  annoyance  to  those  whose  ambition  is  direct- 
ed to  similar  views. 

Indeed,  men  may  always  disguise  their  self-love,  and  their 
desire  of  applause,  under  the  mask  or  the  reality  of  the  most 
energetic  and  noble  passions  :  but  when  women  take  up  the 
pen ;  as  their  first  motive  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  wish 
to  display  their  abilities,  the  public  is  not  easily  persuaded  to 
grant  them  its  approbation,  and,  knowing  this  approbation  to 
be  essential  to  them,  feels  still  more  inclined  W  withhold  it; 
In  every  situation  of  life  it  may  be  observed,  that  no  sooner 
does  a  man  perceive  himself  to  be  eminently  necessary  to  you, 
than  his  conduct  is  changed  into  a  cold  reserve.  Thus  it  is 
when  a  woman  publishes  any  work  1  she  puts  herself  so  en- 
tirely in  the  power  of  opinion,  that  the  dispensers  of  that  opi- 
nion fail  not  to  make  her  painJPully  sensible  of  her  dependence. 

To  these  general  causes,  which  are  common  to  all  countries, 
may  be  added  various  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  French 
monarchy.  A  spirit  of  knight*errantry  which  still  existed, 
was  in  some  instances  an  obstacle  to  the  too  assiduous  culti- 
vation of  literature  amongst  men.  This  same  spirit  must  also 
inspire  increased  disgust  towards  those  women  who  suffered 
themselves  to  be  so  exclusively  engaged  by  literary  pursuits, 
as  to  divert  their  attention  from  their  first  interest,  the  senti- 
ments of  the  heart.  An  honourable  delicacy  may  occasion 
even  men  to  feel  some  repugnance  to  submit  to  all  those  cri- 
ticisms which  public  notice  must  draw  upon  them  :  how  much 
greater  reason,  therefore,  have  they  to  be  displeased  at  seeing 
those  beings  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  protect,  their  wives, 
their  sisters,  or  their  daughters,  expose  themselves  to  the 
public  judgment,  and  boldly  render  themselves  the  general 
topic  of  conversation  ? 

Grt  at  talents,  undoubtedly,  would  triumph  over  all  these 
objections ;  but,  nevertheless,  a  woman  must  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  carry  off  with  credit  to  herself  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  authoress ;  to  unite  it  with  the  independence  of 
elevated  rank,  and  to  lose  nodiing,  in  consequence  of  such 
reputation,  of  that  dignity,  that  grace,  that  ease,  and  those 
unaffected  manners,  which  ought  to  characterize  her  habitual 
manners  and  conduct. 

Women  are  readily  allowed  to  sacrifice  their  domestic  pur- 
suits to  fashion  and  dissipation,  but  every  serious  study  is 
treated  in  them  as  pedantry ;  and  if  they  do  not  from  the  first 
rise  superior  to  the  pleasantries  levelled  at  them  from  all 
sides,  those  very  pleasantries  will  in  the  end  discourage 
genius,  and  check  the  course  of  well-grounded  confidence  and 
elevation  of  mind. 
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Some  of  these  disadvantages  will  not  be  met  with  in  zhy 
republic,  and  particularly  in  that  where  the  general  aim  is  to 
promote  the  progress  of  mental  improvement*  Perhaps  it 
may  be  natural  to  expect,  that,  in  such  a  state,  literature,  pro- 
perly so  called,  may  fall  entirely  to  the  lot  of  women  ;  while 
men  devote  themselves  solely  to  the  higher  branches  of  phi* 
losophy. 

The  education  of  women  has,  in  all  free  countries,  been 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  constitution  established  in  each :  at 
Sparta  they  were  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  war;  at 
Rome,  austere  and  patriotic  virtues  were  required  of  them. 
If,  therefore,  it  is  wished  that  the  principad  object  of  the 
French  republic  should  be  emulation  in  mental  improvement 
and  philosophy,  it  would  surely  be  a  rational  plan  to  promote 
the  cultivation  of  the  female  mind,  in  order  that  men  may 
find  companions  with  whom  they  may  converse  on  subjects 
the  most  interesting  to  themselves. 

Nevertheless,  since  the  revolution,  men  have  thought  it 
politically  and  morally  desirable  to  reduce  the  female  mind 
to  the  most  absurd  mediocrity:  the  conversation  they  have 
addressed  to  women  has  been  in  a  language  as  devoid  of 
delicacy  as  of  sense  ;  and,  consequently,  the  latter  have  had  no 
inducement  to  excite  the  powers  of  their  understanding.  We 
do  not,  however,  find  that  all  this  has  tended  to  the  improve* 
ment  of  manners.  It  is  not  by  contracting  the  sphere  of  ideas 
that  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  ages  can  be  restored ;  and 
the  only  result  of  such  a  system  is,  that  less  understanding  has 
produced  less  delicacy,  less  respect  for  public  opinion,  and 
fewer  means  of  supporting  solitude.  What  is  applicable  to 
every  thing  that  regards  the  understanding,  has  in  this  instance 
come  to  pass.  It  has  always  been  thought,  that  to  enlighten 
the  mind  has  been  productive  of  evil  consequences ;  to  re- 
pair which,  reason  has  been  made  to  take  a  retrograde  course^ 
whereas,  the  evil  arising  from  mental  improvement  can  be 
corrected  only  by  a  still  further  progress  in  that  very  im- 
provement. £ither  morality  is  a  fable,  or  the  more  eidight* 
ened  we  are,  the  more  attached  to  it  we  become. 

If,  indeed,  the  French  could  inspire  their  women  widi  aB 
the  virtues  of  the  English  women,  with  their  modest  mannerii 
and  their  taste  for  solitude  ;  they  would  do  well  to  prefer 
such  qualities  to  all  the  gifts  of  shining  abilities ;  but  probablf 
all  they  could  obtain  from  their  countrywomen  would  bet  ^ 
read  nothing  and  to  know  nothing ;  in  conversation,  to  be 
totally  incapable  of  an  interesting  idea,  a  happy  expression,  or 
an  elegant  diction  ;  and,  far  from  being  more  domesticated 
by  this  charming  scheme  of  ignorance,  thqir  children  wooid 
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become  less  dear  to  them  in  proportion  as  themselves  were 
less  ^ble  to  superintend  their  education. 

The  world  would  become  at  once  more  necessary  and  more 
dangerous  to  them,  as  love  would  be  the  only  subject  of  con- 
versation that  could  be  addressed  to  them ;  and  this  subject 
could  no  longer  be  treated  with  ths^t  sort  of  delicacy  which 
has  hitherto  been  a  substitute  for  morality. 

Many  advantages  highly  important  to  4,he  morality  and 
happiness  of  a  country  would  be  at  once  lost,  if  women  should 
ever  be  rendered  totally  insipid  or  frivolous  :  they  would  pos- 
sess fewer  means  to  soften  the  irritable  passions  of  men  ;  they 
would  no  longer,  as  formerly,  maintain  a  useful  ascendency 
over  matters  of  opinion,  which  they  have  ever  animated  in 
every  thing  that  respects  humanity,  generosity,  and  delicacy. 
Women  only  apart  from  the  interest  of  politics,  and  the  pur- 
suits of  ambition,  cast  an  odium  upon  all  base  actions,  con- 
temn ingratitude,  and  honour  misfortunes  when  noble  senti- 
ments have  brought  them  on.  If  in  France  there  no  longer 
existed  women  sufficiently  enlightened  to  have  their  judgment 
attended  to,  and  sufficiently  dignified  in  their  manners  to 
inspire  real  respect,  the  opinion  of  society  would  no  longer 
have  any  influence  over  the  actions  of  men. 

I  believe  firmly  that  in  the  ancient  government,  where 
opinion  held  so  salutary  an  authority,^  that  authority  was  the 
work  of  women  distinguished  by  their  sense  and  good  charac- 
ter ;  women  who  were  quoted  as  examples  of  eloquence,  when 
inspired  by  some  generous  resolution,  when  pleading  in  the 
cause  of  misfortune,  or  when  boldly  expressing  some  senti- 
ment which  required  the  courage  to  offend  against  power. 

During  the  course  of  the  revolution,  those  same  women 
have  given  the  most  numerous  and  convincing  proofs  of  ener- 
gy and  intrepidity.  Frenchmen  can  never  become  such  abso- 
lute republicans,  as  wholly  to  annihilate  the  independence  and 
pride  natural  to  the  female  character.  Women  had  undoubt- 
edly, under  the  ancient  government,  too  much  ascendency  in 
public  affairs ;  but  will  they  become  less  dangerous,  when 
destitute  of  all  mental  improvement,  and,  consequently,  of 
reason  ?  From  their  influence  would  then  arise  an  immode- 
rate  rage  for  wealth ;  preferences  without  discernment,  and 
affection  without  delicacy ;  and  instead  of  ennobling,  they  would 
degrade  the  objects  of  their  attachments.  Will  the  state  be  a 
gainer  by  this  f  The  rarely  experienced  danger  of  finding  a 
woman  whose  superiority  is  out  of  protection  to  the  lot  of  her 
sex  in  general ;  ought  it  to  deprive  the  republic  of  that  celebrity 
which  France  enjoyed  by  the  art  of  pleasing  and  of  living  in 
society  i     Now,  without  women,  society  can  be  neither  agree- 
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able  nor  interesting;  but  if  they  be  devoid  of  sense,  or  desti- 
tute of  that  grace  in  conversation  which  presupposes  a  disr 
tinguished  and  elegant  education,  such  women  are  a  nuisance 
instead  of  an  ornament  to  society;  they  introduce  a  sort  of 
foolery,  a  parly  spirit  of  shiikler,  a  tiresome,  insipid  gayety^ 
which  must  eventually  banish  all  sensible  men  from  their 
meetings ;  and  thus  the  once  brilliant  assemblies  of  Parii 
would  be  reduced  to  young  men  who  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
young  wom^n  who  have  nothing  to  say. 

It  is  true,  that  inconveniences  will  arise  in  all  human  aflPairs ; 
some  undoubtedly  may  be  found  in  the  superiority  of  women, 
and  even  in  that  of  men,  in  the  self-love  of  people  of  under- 
standing, in  the  ambition  of  heroes,  the  imprudence  of  supe- 
rior minds,  the  irritability  of  independent  characters,  the 
impetuosity  of  courage,  and  in  many  other  cases.  'And  must 
we  for  these  reasons  resist  with  all  our  power  the  natural  bent 
of  the  mind,  s^nd  direct  all  our  institutions  to  discourage 
genius  and  talents  i  Indeed  it  is  hardly  certain  that  such  dis- 
couragement would  be  favourable  either  to  domestic  or  public 
authority*  Those  women  who  are  destitute  of  conver3able 
powers,  and  unversed  in  literature,  have  generally  the  most 
art  in  fleeing  from  their  duty;  and  unenlightened  nations 
know  not  how  to  be  free,  and,  therefore,  perpetually  change 
their  governors. 

To  enlighten,  to  instruct,  to  perfect  the  education  of  womea 
as  well  as  that  of  men,  of  nations  as  well  as  that  of  indrri- 
duals  i  such  is  still  the  best  secret  to  attain  all  reasonable 
ends,  all  social  and  political  relations,  which  we  wish  to  be 
founded  on  a  durable  basis. 

The  mental  improvement  of  women  can  surely  become  an 
object  of  fear  only  through  a  delicate  concern  for  their  happi- 
ness. It  is  possible,  that  to  enlighten  their  reason  may  be  to 
give  them  an  insight  into  the  calamities  which  so  fregujendy 
fall  to  their  lot :  but  the  eaoie  argument  would  be  equally 
applicable  to  the  general  effect  of  mental  improvement  upoa 
the  hapj)iness  of  the  human  race  ;  and  for  my  part,  I  entertain 
not  a  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

if  the  condition  of  the  lemale  world  in  the  civil  order  of 
things  is  very  defective ;  surely,  to  alleviate  their  situation  and 
not  to  degrade  their  mind,  is  the  object  most  desirable.  As- 
siduously to  call  forth  female  sense  and  reason,  is  useful  both 
to  mental  iniprovement  and  the  happiness  of  society :  only 
one  serious  misfortune  can  accrue  from  the  cultivated  educa- 
tion which  they  may  have  received;  and  this  would  be 
(if  by  chance  any  should  acquire  such  distinguished  ulents) 
an  eager  desire  of  Came :  but  evf^n  this  chance  would  not  be 
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prejudicial  to  society  at  large,  as  it  could  affect' only  that 
small  number  of  women  whom  nature  might  devote  to  the 
worst  of  torments— ^n  importunate  thirst  for  superiority. 

Let  us  suppose  some  female  existing,  who,  seduced  by  the 
celebrity  of  talents,  would  ardently  endeavour  to  obtain  it : 
how  easy  would  it  be  to  dissuade  her,  if  she  had  not  already 
advar%d  too  far,  to  recede  f  Let  her  only  see  how  formida- 
ble is  the  destiny  she  was  preparing  for  herself*  Look  but 
into  social  order,  some  one  might  say,  and  you  will  soon 
perceive  it  is  armed  at  all  points  against  a  woman  who  dares 
aspire  to  raise  herself  to  a  reputation  on  a  level  with  that  of 
men. 

No  sooner  is  a  woihan  pointed  out  as  a  distinguished  per* 
son  than  the  public  is,  in  general,  prejudiced  against  her* 
The  vulgar  can  never  judge  but  after  certain  rules,  which  may 
be  adhered  to  without  danger.  Every  thing  which  is  out  of 
the  common  course  of  events,  is^at  first  displeasing  to  those 
who  consider  the  beaten  track  of  life  as  the  protection  for 
mediocrity:  even  a  man  of  superior  talents  somewhat  startles 
them  ;  but  a  woman  of  shining  abilities,  being  a  still  greater 
phenomenon,  astonishes,  and,  consequently,  incommodes 
them  much  more.  .  Nevertheless,  a  distinguished  man  being 
almost  always  destined  to  pursue  some  important  career,  his 
talents  may  become  useful  to  those  very  persons  who  annex 
but  a  trifling  value  to  the  charms  of  reflection.  .  A  man  of 
genius  may  become  a  man  of  power;  and  from  this  consider- 
ation the  envious  and  the  weak  pay  court  to  him ;  but  a  wo- 
man of  talents  can  only  offer  them  what  they  feel  no  interest 
about-— new  ideas  or  elevated  sentiments  ;  the  sound  of  her 
praise,  therefore,  only  fatigues  them. 

Fame  itself  may  be  even  a  reproach  to  a  woman ;  because 
fame  is  the  reverse  ojf  what  nature  intended  for  her.  Severe 
virtue  condemns  celebrity  even  in  what  i$  really  praiseworthy 
in  itself,  as  being  in  some  measure  inimical  to  perfect  mo- 
desty. 

Men  of  sense,  astonished  to  find  rivals  amongst  the  fair  sex, 
can  neither  judge  them  with  the  generosity  of  an  adversary^ 
nor  with  the  indulgence  of  a  protector.:  and  in  this  hew  con- 
flict they  adhere  neither  to  the  laws  of  honour,  nor  to  those  of 
good  nature. 

If,  as  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  befall  her,  a  woman 
chanced  to  acquire  remA'kable  celebrity  in  a  time  of  political 
dissension,  her  influence  would  be  thought  boundless,  eveft 
when  she  attempted  not  to  exert  any ;  the  actions  of  her  friends 
would  be  all  attributed  to  her :  she  would  be  hated  for  what« 
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tvir  she  loved:  and  this  poor  defenceless  object  would  b# 
attaclced  before  those  who  are  really  formidable  were  even 
thought  of. 

Nothing  gives  greater  scope  to  vague  conjectures,  than  the 
uncertain  existence  of  a  woman  whose  name  is  celebrated^ 
and  whose  life  has  been  obscure.  If  the  vanity  of  one  man 
excites  derision;  if  the  abhorred  character  of  anothenpakes 
him  sink  under  the  burden  of  public  contempt ;  if  a  man  of 
inferior  talents  fails  of  some  desired  success  ;  all  are  ready  to 
attribute  these  events  to  the  invisible  agency  of  female  power. 
The  ancients  persuaded  themselves  that  fate  had .  thwarted 
their  designs,  when  they  could  not  accomplish  them ;  in  our 
days,  self-love,  in  like  manner,  Wishes  to  attribute  its  failures 
to  some  secret  cause,  and  not  to  itself ;  and  the  supposed 
influence  of  celebrated  women  might,  in  cases  of  necessity, 
be  a  substitute  for  fatality. 

Women  have  no  means,  of  manifesting  the  truth,  nor  of 
explaining  the  particulars  of  their  life :  if  any  calumny  is 
spread  concerning  them,  the  public  hears  it;  but  their  inti- 
mate friends  alone  can  judge  of  the  truth.  What  authentic 
means  can  a  woman  have  to  prove  the  falsity  of  scandalous 
reports?  A  calumniated  man  replies  by  his  actions  to  an 
accusing  world,  and  may  justly  say, 

"  Let  the  tenpr  of  my  life  speak  for  me." 

But  of  what  service  is  such  a  testimony  to  a  woman  i  Some 
private  virtues;  some  good  deeds,  scarcely  known;  some 
sentiments  confined  to  the  narrow  circle  in  which  she  was 
destined  to  move;  some  writings  which  may  render  her 
name  celebrated  in  countries  of  which  she  is  not  an  inha- 
bitant, and  at  a  time  when,  perhaps,  she  has  ceased  to  exist. 

A  man  may,  even  in  his  works,  refute  the  calumnies  of 
which  he  is  become  the  object :  but  as  to  women,  to  defend 
themselves  is  an  additional  disadvantage ;  to  justify  themselves 
a  new  alarm.  They  are  conscious  of  a  purity  and  delicacy 
in  their  nature,  which  the  notice  even  of  the  public  will  tarnish ; 
sense,  talents,  an  impassioned  mind,  may  induce  them  to 
emerge  from  the  cloud  in  which  they  ought  always  to  be 
enveloped ;  but  they  never  cease  to  recur  to  it  with  regret 
as  their  safest  asylum. 

Women,  however  distinguished  they  may  be,  tremble  at 
the  aspect  of  malevolence ;  and  although  courageous  in  ad^ 
versity,  enmity  intimidates  them  :  they  are  exalted  by  reflec- 
tion, but  weakness  and  sensibility  must  ever  be  the  leading 
features  of  their  character.  The  generality  of  those  whose 
superior  talents  have  inspired  them  with  a  desire  of  fame, 
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resemble  Henainiiu  clothed  in  a  coat  of  mail;  lix  wwnoTM 
perceive  the  helmet,  the  tance,  and  the  dazzling  plume ;  they 
expect  to  meet  with  equal  force  j  they  begin  the  onset  with 
violence,  and  the  first  wound  cuts  to  the  heart. 

Injustice  may  not  only  destroy  female  happiness  and  peace, 
but  it  may  detach  the  heart  from  the  first  object  of  its  affec- 
tions; who  knows  whether  the  effects  produced  by  slander 
may  not  sometimes  obliterate  truth  from  the  memory  ?  Who 
can  tell  whether  the  authors  of  this  calumny,  having  already 
embittered  life,  may  not  even  after  death  deprive  an  amiable 
woman  of  those  regrets  which  are  universally  due  to  her 
memory  i 

Id  this  description  I  have  hitherto  portrayed  only  the  in- 
justice of  men  towards  any  distinguished  female  :— is  not  that 
of  her  own  sex  equally  to  be  feared  ?  Do  they  not  secretly 
endeavour  to  awaken  the  ill  will  of  men  against  her!  Will 
they  ever  unite,  in  order  to  aid,  to  defend,  and  support  her  in 
her  path  of  difficulty? 

Npr  is  this  all:  opinion  seems  to  exempt  men  from  all 
those  attentions  usually  paid  to  the  sex  in  all  that  concerns  an 
individual,  whose  superior  abilities  are  generally  allowed; 
towards  such,  men  may  be  ungrateful,  deceitful,  and  ill  de- 
signing, without  being  called  to  account  by  the  public. — "  Is 
she  not  an  extraordinary  woman  ?"  Every  thing  is  comprised 
in  these  words :  she  is  left  to  the  M^ength  of  her  own  mind, 
to  struggle  as  she  can  with  her  afflictions.  The  interest 
usually  inspired  by  females,  the  power  which  is  the  safeguard 
of  men,  all  fail  her  at  once  :  she  drags  on  her  isolated  exist- 
ence like  the  Parias  of  India,  amongst  all  those  distinct  classes, 
into  none  of  which  she  can  never  be  admitted,  and  who 
consider  her  as  tit  only  to  live  by  herself,  as  an  object  of 
curiosity,  perhaps  of  envy,  although,  in  fact,  deserving  of 
the  utmost  commiseration. 


POETRY. 

THE  AtiDBBUAIfS  FCMERAU 


WHOM  IT*  they  uibering  ftam  the  wcnU,  with  «II 
This  |Mc«aiitrr>Ml  loaf  pHtde  of  Death  r 

Towmman. 
A  long- parade,  indeed,  Slrj  and  yet  here 
Vou  see  but  half  i  round  yonder  bend  it  reaches 
A  furlong  fartber,  carria^  behind  carria^. 


Wbo  playg  the  truant,  says,  the  Proclamitiaii 

Of  Peace  waa  notbio^  to  Ihe  show  ;  and  even 

The  chairing  of  the  membera  at  election 

Would  not  have  been  a  finer  sight  than  tbis. 

Only  that  red  and  ereen  are  prettier  colours 

Than  all  this  moumTng.    There,  Sir,  you  behold 

One  of  the  red-pjwii'd  Worthies  of  the  City, 

The  envy  »nd  the  boast  of  our  Exchange, 

Aye,  what  wai  worth,  last  week,  a  good  halfmilliDn, 

ScrcVd  down  in  yonder  hearse- 


When  first  I  heard  bis  death.  Chat  very  wish 
Leap'd  to  my  lipi ;  but  now  the  elobing  srene 
Of  the  coiaedy  hath  waken'd  wiser  thoughts  i 
And  I  bless  Cod,  that  when  I  go  tu  the  grave. 
There  will  not  be  the  weight  ot  wealth  lite  his 
Ta  vak  me  down- 


btl>*t,  tben,  inrour  mindl 


'  ET«n  to.    The  text 
la  Gospel  witdom     I  would  ride  the  C»mel~ 
"      ■  "  ■      thmugfa  ■■     '"    "  " 

-gate. 

i  — Your  pardon.  Sir. 

But  litre  tliia  lack  of  Christian  ebarito 
^•001(3  not  like  Chriitian  truth. 


—— — —  Yourpirdan  too.  Sir, 

If,  with  thii  text  berora  me,  I  ibould  feel 

In  Ihu  preucliing  mooil '     But  lor  these  buren  Rg-U 
Witli  all  tlieir  floui'ish  and  their  leitinesa. 
We  have  been  told  tlieir  destiny  imi  use, 
When  the  axe  is  Uid  unto  die  rool,  in<l  tlipy 
Cumbci'  the  earth  no  longer. 

— '■ —  Was  his  wealth 


All  honest,  open,  lionoufntle  gains. 
Fair  legal  inlcresl.  bonds  and  mortgages, 
Sllip9  to  tlie  £a)tan<l  WesU 


.So  hftrUly  of  the  deail^ 

For  what  he  lea 

Undone  ; — for  sins,  not  one  of  which  is  menlion'il 

In  the  Ten  Commandments.     He,  I  warrant  him, 

Believ'dno  other  gods  than  those  of  the  Creed: 

Bow'd  to  no  idols — but  his  money-bags ; 

Swore  no  false  uHths,  except  at  llie  Custom-Iiouse 

Kept  the  Sahbathidle:  built  a  monument 

To  honour  his  dead  father:  did  no  murder: 

Was  too  old-fashioned  for  adultery  ; 

Never  pieli'd  pockets  ■•  never  bore  fake  witness  i 

And  nercr,  with  that  all -commanding  wealth. 

Coveted  his  neigbbour's  house,  aor  ox,  nor  ass. 

Stnmger. 
Yon  know  him,  then,  it  Mems. 


. As  all  men  know 

The  virl 
They  ne 

Slrmigtr. 
Nay,  nay,  uncharitable  Sir  1  for  often 
Doth  buunty  like  ■  streamlet  flow  unseen. 
Freshening  and  giving  life  along  its  lource- 

Tmrniiman. 
We  track  the  streamlet  by  the  brighter  green 
Ami  livelier  growth  it  gives  i   but  as  for  Ihia— 
This  was  a  pool  that  stagnated  and  slunk  i 
The  rains  of  Heaven  engeiider'd  nothing  in  it 
But  slime  and  fiiui  corruption. 


SiiU  keeps  her  channels  full. 


Had  all  these  public  virtuea  which  you  pralsci 


'~W^ 


rOKTBJ. 


Bui  the  poor  m»n  riuig  nertr  at  bis  door ; 
And  the  old  beggtr  at  Ihe  public  gtilf , 
Who,  all  tlie  Kummcr  lonfi,  sUnda  hat  in  li*ni]. 
He  knew  how  vain  it  wia  to  lift  an  ejc 
I'o  that  bard  fiice.     Yet  he  was  always  foiind 
Amon^  your  ten  and  twenty  p'Wnd  subscribers. 
Voui'  l«!ncf»elors  in  the  Newipapere. 
Hie  alma  were  money  pulto  interelt 
In  llic  other  world,  dimatiafls  to  keep  open 
A  running-  charity -sec  ount  with  Heavtn : 
Retaining  fees  against  the  last  asaiieji, 
.  When,  for  the  trusted  ultnts,  strict  account 
Shall  be  reiluircd  rroni  all.  and  the  old  arch  lawyCT 
I'kad  hiaown  cau«e  an  plaintill' 


Believe  you.  Sir  ;  tlieue  are  '_ 

Theae  raoiimers  here,  who  from  their  carriages 

Ca{>e  al  the  gaping  crowd.     A  good  March  wind 

Were  to  be  pray'd  For  now,  to  lend  thdr  eyes 

Some  decent  rheum.  The  very  hireling  mute 

Bears  not  a  Face  blanker  of  all  e  motion 

Than  theold  servant  of  the  family  ! 

IIuw  can  this  man  have  liv'd,  that  iJitts  bis  death 

Cost  not  the. toiling  oue  white  handlcercbicf  1  '.  '. 

Towniaan. 
Who  should  lament  for  him,  Sir,  in  whose  heart 
I.U1  e  had  no  place,  nor  natural  charily  ? 
The  parlour  BJianiel,  when  abc  heard  his  step, 
KnBe  slowly  from  the  liearlb,  and  stole  aaide 
With  creeping  pace;  she  never  rais'd  her  eyes 
To  VDO  kind  words  from  him,  U'lr  laid  her  head 
Uprais'd  uixin  his  knee,  with  fondling  whine. 
How  could  it  bebulthtla!  Arithmetic 
Was  the  sole  science  be  was  evertiu^. 
The  Multiplication-table  was  his  Creed. 
His  I'atcniasler,  and  bis  Dacalogue. 
Wlicn  yet  he  was  a  boy,  and  should  have  brcath'J 
The  open  air  and  sunahineof  tbc  Helds, 
To  give  his  blood  its  natural  spring  and  play, 
He  m  a  close  and  dusky  counting-house, 
Smoke -dried,  and  sear'ti,  and  shnvel'd  up  bis  heart. 
>>o,  from  the  way  in  whirh  he  was  trainwi  up, 
Hisfett  dcpurled  noli  he  toii'd  and  moil'd, 
roor  muckworm !  tbroufrh  hU  thrcewore  yeara  and  ten,. 
And  when  tb«  earth  ahall  now  be  BbOTel'd  on  hinti 
If  that  which  serv'd  hira  fbraaoul  were  atiU 
Withia  iU  busk,  'twmiU  UlU  be  ^rtto  dirt. 


Yet  voiir  next  Newspapers  will  blaioo  bin 
For  indttctiy  and  banourtble  wethh 
A  bright  exuni^. 


-  Even  half  a  million 


Getshim  no  other  praisi 
Some  tBelvemorilliB  hence,  and  you  will  find  his  rittoes 
'  Trimly  set  forth  in  lapidary  lines. 
Faith  wiLb  her  torch  beside,  andliltle  CiiiHd<<  ' 

Vtoppiag  upon  his  um  their  marble  tears. 


FOETRY.  sajr 

SECRET  LOVE. 
Fr9M  a  very  rare  V9htme  ^f  old  Poetr§. 

The  Fuuntaines  8moake,.«nd  yet  no  flames  they  riiewe  i 
Starres  shine  all  oight  Ibough  u'ndeaemed  by  day  i 

And  Treefl  does  spriagb  yet  ane  not  aeene  to  growei 
And  Shadowes  iDoov««  although  they  aeeme  to  itay : 

In  Winter's  woe  is  burieid  Summer's  bliasey 

And  Love  loTes  most,  when  Lore  most  aecret  it* 

The  stillest  streame  deacrlea  the  greatest  deepe ; 

The  clearest  slue  it  subject  to  a  shower; 
Conceit's  most  sweete  when  as  itieemes  to  sleepe  ^. 

And  fairest  dayes  doe  In  this  morning  lower. 
The  silent  groves  sweete  njrmphs  they  cannot  missey 
For  Love  loves  most  where  Love  most  secret  is. 

The  rarest  je web  hidden  virtue  yeeld. 

The  sweete  of  traffiqqe  ia  a  secret  gaine. 
The  yeere  once  old  doth  the  w  a  barren  fidd, 

And  plants  seeme  dead*  and  yet  they  spring  again* 
Cupid  is  blind ;  the  reason  whyt  is  thia, 
I^ove  loveth  most  when  Love  most  secret  is. 


LA  BAILLEE. 

Un  Capitaine  hard!  d'Halifax 
Demeurant  dana  son  <|Bartier« 
Seduit  une  filler  qui  se  pendit 
Un  Lundi  avec  8%  jarretiere ; 
Sa  eonscicnce  k  tourmenta* 
Son  estomac  fht  gate* 
II  prit  le  fort  ratma, 
Et  ne  pensa  que  de  Bfiss  BaiUee. 

Ah !  la  Baillee»  la  malheureiise  BaiUee. 

Ah !  la  Bailiee»  la  malheureuse  BaiUee !  I 

Un  soir  ae  couchant  dc  bonnr  heure, 
€ar  il  avoit  la  fievrc« 
Dit-il»  **  Je  suis  un  beau  garcon, 
Mais  volage  comroe  un  chevre." 
Sa  kimiece  brule  pale  et  bleu» 
Le  auif  et  coton  mele» 
Un  revenant  approche  son  liL 
Et  cria  •«  Voict  BaiUee." 
Ah !  la  Baillee,  &c. 

"  Va-t-en/'  dit-il, "  ou  DiaUe  m'emporte* 
Je  tirai  la  sonnette." 
**  Cher  capitaine,"  repondk  dame^ 
*'  Quelle  conduite  malhonnete !" 
*'  Le  commissaire  fut  trop  aetere 
Envers  une  fille  si  grelee, 
Et  le  pretre  ne  veut  pas  dire  la  messe 
Pour  I'ame  de  ma'm'selle  BaiUee." 
Ah !  la  BaiUee,  kc, 

*'  Cher  revenant,"  dit-il  tout  bas^ 
"  Arrangeons  notre  aflTaire  ; 
Un  banquenotte  dans  ma  culotte 
Ferme  ta  cimetiere ;" 
Gaiement  a'eofuit  alora  l'eiprit» 
Son  sort  si  bien  demele« 
*'  Adieu,  cher  fiipon  omitaine  Smithy 
N'oubUez  paa  votre  BuUee." 
Ah  !  la  BaiUee,  lie. 
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SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

Professor  Borieltiis,  of  9tocktioim»  has  nude  several  near  tpprosches  to  an 
analysis  .of  Silica,  one  of  those  earths  wboae  metallic  base  has  never  been  oh* 
tained  but  in  an  allov  with  other  metak;  his  experiments  make  it  contain 
SLS  of  base  to  49.5  of  oxygen. 

^  Mr.  E*  Davy  has  investigated  the  properties  and  composition  of  some  com- 
binations of  Platina*  which  have  never  before  been  maae  the  subjects  of  ana- 
lysis. 

Mr,  Thomas  Reid»  of  Edinburgh,  has  discovered  a  cause  of  irregularity  in 
well-constructed  clocks  never  berore  observed^  vis.  that  the  attraction  of  gra- 
vitation takes  place  between  the  pendulum  and  the  weight  where  the  latter  is 
considerable,  as  in  month  clocks. 

Mr.  Hasenfrautz  has  published  in  the  Annalea  de  Chymie,  an  explanation, 
on  optical  principles,  of  the  reason  of  the  radiated  appearance  of  stars,  and 
other  luminous  bodies  seen  at  a  distance. 

Mr.  James  Allan*  instrument  maker  in  London,  has  improved  the  reflecting 
circle  of  La  Borda,  so  as  to  mAke  it  equl^ly  convenient,  for  (Airposes  of  nau- 
tical observation,  with  the  common  sextant,  than  which  It  is  mocii  more  accu- 
rate. 

Mr.  William  Hamilton,  of  the  Island  of  Nevis,  has  published  some  remarks 
on  the  medical  properties  of  the  Jamaica  Dogn^rood,  {Pitcidia  Erythryma  ^ 
Umutuit)  which  promises  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Materia  Medica, 
as  a  safe  anodynct  producing  none  of  the  disagreeable  sensations  which  follow 
the  use  of  opiates. 

A  beautiful  and  commodious  boat  has  just  been  finished,  constructed  to  go 
by  wind,  power,  and  steam,  for  canying  passengers  Oft  the  Clyde,  between 
Glasgow,  Port  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  Goui^ck.  It  lately  arrived  at  the 
Broomielaw,  in  three  hours  and  a  half  from  Port  Glasgow. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

|;Selected  chiefly  from  British  publicaUons  of  December  and  January  last] 

The  sixth  and  last  volume  of  Mr.  Beloe*s  Anecdotes  of  LiteratuK  will 
appear  in  the  course  of  a  few  dujs. 

I.  F.  M.  Dovaston,  Esq.  li»s  in  the  press,  Fitzgwarine,  a  metrical  romance, 
and  other  ballads  of  the  Welsh  Border,  with  poems,  legendary,  incidental, 
ana  humorous. 

Mr.  R.  Southey  will  shortly  publish,  in  a  quarto  volume,  Roderick,  tiiebst 
of  the  Goths ;  also  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Brasila. 

The  translation  of  Chateaubriand's  BeiQities  of  Christianity,  with  illuatn^ 
tive  notes,  by  the  Rev.  Hcnrv  Kett,  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 
.  The  Rev.  Mr.  EusUce's  Classical  Tour,  in  2  vob.  4to.  wiU  appear  in  Fe- 
bruary.  The  work  is  the  result,  we  undersUnd,  of  much  research  and  obaer- 
vaUon,  exhibiting  a  comprehensive  view  of  modem  Italy,  witfi  iU  varied 
beauties  of  natural  scenei^*,  and  its  numerous  works  of  art 

The  Life  and  Administration  of  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Peiceval,  by  lilr. 
Charles  VeruUm  WilUams,  will  appear  in  June  next. 

bTyiS**  ^  "**'*  Otjosiores ;  by  Robert  Southey,  Eaq,  2  vols.  ISmo.  just 

w  -.^JS^ii  ^  No«^«He8;  par  Madame  de  MontoUeu,  auteur  de  Caroline  de 
LuchtOeld,  La  Pnncesse  de  Wolfenbutdc,  kc  3  volt.  Iteo.  just  pid^^ied. 
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History  of  Brasil.    Bj  Robert  Southey.    Part  the  First.    4tiv 

pp.  659. 

[From  the  Monthly  ReTiew,  for  Deeemher,  1812.3 

W  E  regret  that  the  multiplied  demands  on  our  time  huve 
prevented  us  from  bestowing  earlier  attention  on  this  histo- 
rical work  by  Mr.  Southey,  of  which  the  continuation  has 
lately  been  announced  to  be  in  forwardness*  Whether  that 
gentleman  will  consider  it  as  a  compliment  or  not,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  like  him  much  better  as  an 
historian  than  as  a  poet ;  and  though  we  do  not  altbgether 
agree  with  him  respecting  the  mode  of  writing  history,  we  are 
well  aware  of  the  value  which  ought  to  be  attached  to  his  ex- 
tensive erudition  and  indefatigable  spirit  of  research  :  quali- 
ties which,  hSwever  unpopular  may  be  the  form  of  a  book, 
enable  an  author  to  render  a  lasting  service  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  to  lay  the  basis  of  at  least  an  eventual  reputation. 
A  history  of  Brazil  is  not,  indeed,  the  subject  to  which  we 
should  have  wished  the  labour  of  a  trust- worthy  historian  to 
have  been,  by  preference,  directed,  since  much  that  it  more 
nearly  concerns  us  to  know  remains  unexplored  :  but  we  were, 
on  second  thoughts,  reconciIe4  to  this  application  of  Mr. 
Southey's  time,  by  a  consideration  of  the  aptitude  for  the  task 
which  he  had  acquired  by  a  residence  in  Portugal,  and  a  pre- 
dilection for  the  history  of  that  country. 

The  plan  of  this  narrative  is  not  stricdy  confined  to  Brazil, 
but  Mr.  S.  relates  also  the  foundation  and  progress  of  the 
adjacent  Spanish  provinces,  so  that  the  country  described  may 
be  said  to  reach  all  the  way  from  the  river  Amazons  to  that 
of  la  Plata ;  and  hence  arises  the  introduction  of  the  naviga* 
Vol.  I.  Nnv  Series.  3  A 
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tion  of  the  former  river  by  the  Spanish  adventurers,  which 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  topics  in  the  book.    The 
period  comprehended  in  this  first  volume  completely  Extends 
from  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century  to  the  year  1640,  the 
epoch  of  the  reinstatement  of  the  house  of  Braganza  on  die 
throne  of  Portugal.     The  successive  and  gradually  increasmg 
establishments  of  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil  owed  their  origin 
chiefly  to  the  exertion  of  individuals ;  and,  stimulated  as  the 
latter  were  by  avarice  and  ambition,  their  conduct  had  per- 
haps less  mischievous  influence  than  that  of  their  govemmenti 
who  seemed  to  interfere  only  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disunion 
between  the  settlers  and  the  natives  :  which  was  effected  in 
tii^o  ways ;  first,  by  sending  abroad  convicted  delinquents  as 
colonists  {  and  afterward,  when  the  country  appeared  more 
important,  by  giving  encouragement,  on  an  impolitic  plan,  to 
adventurers  of  rank.     This  plan  consisted  in  forming  the  un- 
occupied territory  into  provinces,  under  the  name  of  cap- 
taincies; each  of  which  was  committed  to  the  hereditary 
.  government  of  the  nobleman  who  undertook  to  conquer  and 
settle  it :  but  the  scheme  proved  in  several  instances  unsuc- 
cessful, and  in  others  a  source  of  oppression,  so  that  it  became 
necessary  to  recall  the  authority  of  these  provincial  rulers, 
and  to  subject  the  whole  of  Brazil  to  the  control  of  one  go- 
vernor.   With  regard  to  interference  from  the  aide  of  Europe 
with  the  Portuguese  possession  of  Brazil,  the  first  intruders 
were  French  Huguenots :  but  their  attempts  were  of  little 
moment  when  compared    with  the   direct   hostility  of  the 
Dutch,  who  considered  themselves  as  justified  in  assailing 
Brazil,  after  the  mother  country  had  passed,  in  1580,  under 
the  dominion  of  their  mortal  enemy  Philip  II.     The  attacks 
of  the  Dutch  on  Brazil  were  of  very  long  dunltion ;  and  here 
the  materials  for  a  history  of  that  country  are  to  be  found  in 
greater  number  than  either  before  or  since.     It  was  not  till 
the  recovery  of  Portuguese  independence,  in  1640,  that  the 
warfare  with  the  Dutch  was  definitively  closed. 

From  this  outline,  it  appears  that  the  present  publication 
comprehends  somewhat  less  than  half  of  the  time  during 
which  Brazil  has  been  a  colony ;  so  that  ample  matter  re- 
mains for  an  additional  volume.  Of  its  nature  as  an  historical 
subject,  our  readers  may  form  their  opinion  from  Mr. 
Southey's  preamble. 

"  The  history  of  Brazil  is  less  beautitul  than  that  of  the  mother 
country,  and  less  splendid  than  that  of  the  Portuguese  in  Asia; 
but  it  is  not  less  iroporlant  than  either.  Its  materials  differ  from 
those  of  other  histories :  here  are  no  tangles  of  crooked  policy  to 
unravel,  no  mysteries  of  state  iniquity  to  elucidate^  no  revolutions 
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to  record,  nor  victories  to  celebrate,  the  fame  of  which  remains 
among  us  long  after  their  eifects  have  past  away.  Discovered  by 
chance,  and  long  left  to  chance,  it  is  by  individual  industry  and 
enterprise,  and  by  the  operation  of  the  common  laws  of  nature  and 
-society,  that  this  empire  has  risen  and  flourished,  extensive  as  it 
now  is,  and  mighty  as  it  must  one  day  become.  In  the  course  of 
its  annals,  disgust  and  anger  will  oftener  be  felt  than  those  exalted 
feelings  which  it  is^  more  grateful  for  the  historian  to  excite.  I 
have  to  speak  of  savages  so  barbarous  that  little  sympathy  can  be 
felt  for  any  sufferings  which  they  endured,  and  of  colonists  in 
whose  triumphs  no  joy  will  be  taken,  because  they  added  avarice 
to  barbarity;  ignoble  men,  carrying  on  an  obscure  warfare,  the 
consequences  of  whigh  have  been  greater  than  were  produced  by 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  or  Charlemagne,  and  will  be  feir  more 
lasting.  Even  the  few  higher  characters  which  appear  have  ob- 
tained no  fame  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  religion,  scarcely  be- 
yond those  of  their  language.  Yet  has  the  subject  its  advanta^s : 
the  discovery  of  extensive  regions ;  the  manners  and  superstitions 
of  uncivilized  tribes;  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  in  whom  zeal 
the  most  fanatical  was  directed  by  the  coolest  policy ;  the  rise  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  extraordinary  dominion  which  thej  establish- 
ed ;  and  the  progress  of  Brazil,  from  its  feeble  beginmngs  to  the 
importance  which  it  now  possesses— ^hese  are  topics  of  no  ordinary 


interest.'' 


We  select  the  expedition  down  the  river  Amazons,  as  illus- 
trative equally  of  Mn  Southey's  mode  of  composition,  and  of 
the  perils  which  were  encountered  by  the  adventurers  of  those 
days,  in  quest  of  golden  regions.  Though  lately  settled  in 
Peru,  the  Spaniards  were  far  from  being  satisfied ;  and  th6se 
who  had  newly  arrived  were  impatient  to  rival  the  fortune  of 
their  predecessors. ' 

^'  When  Pizarro  had  secured,  as  he  imagined,  the  authority  of 
his  family  in  Peru,  by  the  execution  of  his  old  friend  and  comrade 
and  benefactor,  Almagro,  he  gave  the  government  of  Quito  to  his 
brother  Gonzalo,  a  man  even  more  bloody  and  more  infamous  in 
history  than  himself.  Eastward  of  that  city  there  was  said  to  be  a 
rich  country,  which  abounded  with  cinnamon;  and  Gronzalo,  as 
soon  as  he  reached  his  government,  prepared  to  take  possession  of 
this  land  of  spice,  and  then  proceed^and  conquer  El  Dorado.  There 
was  no  lack  of  adventurers  for  such  an  enterprise.  He  set  out 
with  about  two  hundred  foot-soldiers,  one  hundred  horse,  four 
thousand  Indians,  to  be  used  as  beasts  of  burden  for  the  army,  and 
about  four  thousand  swine  and  Indian  sheep.^' 

"  After  many  sufferings,  he  found  the  spice  trees  ;•  their  pro- 
duce resembled  the  cinnamon  of  the  East  m  taste,  but  was  of  in- 
ferior quality ;  in  shape  it  is  described  as  like  an  acorn  cup,  but 

*  *<A  missionary  is  at  this  time  endeaToorin^  to  introduee  .tb«  ealtare  of  the 
ciDnamon  amoog  the  Indiaiii  of  Manoa.    Mer^urio  PeruaH9»^^  JC  15^ 
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deeper,  Uucker,  end  oF  dirker  colour,  Apptwddng  tobkck ;  thef 
were  ih  abundance,  and-  those  which  were  cultivated  praduoed 
better  spice  than  such  ai  grew  wild*  The  natiTos  earned  on  a 
Gontiderable  tr^de  in  it  with  all  the  adjoining  countiy,  exchanging 

«it  for  proiisiona,  and  the  few  articles  of  clothing  which  they  used. 
They  were  a  poor,  unoffending  people,  contented  with  little.  Thdr 
poverty  at  once  disappmnted  and  provoked  Gionsalo ;  he  incioired 
of  them  if  these  trees  grew  in  any  other  country  except  their  own. 
They  replied  that  they  did  not,  and  thb  they  knew  because  other 
tribes  came  to  them  for  the  produce.    But  when  he  asked  what 

,  countries  lay  beyond  them,. and  the^  could  give  no  intelligence  of 
]Q  Dorado,  the  golden  kingdom  which  lie  coveted,  with  the  true 
spirit  of  a  Pizarro— «  name  never  to  be  uttered  without  abhor- 
rence—he tortured  them  to  extort  a  confession  of  what  they  did 
not  know,  and  could  have  no  motive^  to  conceal,  burnt  some  alive, 
and  threw  others  iilive  to  his  dogs— blood-hounds,  which  were 
trained  in  this  manner  to  feed  upon  human  flesh  t 
*"  Oonsalo  soon  found  the  evil  effecu  of  his  accursed  cn^elty. 

'  The  tidings  had  spread  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  when  he  inquired 
for  the  rich  countries  of  which  he  was  in  search,  the  poor  natives, 
not  daring  to  contradict  his  hopej  deluded  him  and  sent  lum  on.** 

The  march  of  the  Spaniards  was  now  one  continued  scene 
of  suffering.  It  extended  along  the  banks  of  the  great  river 
Coca,'  flowing  to  the  eastward ;  Und  by  way  of  lessening  the 
labour  pf  Carrying  the  sick,  they  built,  with  great  difficulty,  a 
bark,  to  follow  the  course  of  the  stream.  This  proved  a 
considerable  resource,  but  their  hardships  continued  to  be 
severe.  *  They  were  told  by  the  natives  that,  at  the  junction 
of  this  river  with  the  Napo,  between  800  and  300  miles  far* 
ther  on,  they  would  come  into  a  country  of  provisions :  but 
this  prospect  of  relief  was  remote,  and  famine  already  pre- 
vailed among  them*  They  had  been  reduced  to  eat  their 
war-dogs,  and  a  thousand  of  the  attendant  Peruvians  had 
already  perished.  Under  this  embarrassment,  Gonzalo  sent 
forwards  Orellana,  the  second  in  command,  in  the  bark,  with 
50  men,  to  the  promised  land  of  fertility  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  provisions,  and  returning 
to  meet  the  army.  The  river,  being  joined  by  many  others, 
continued  rapid  in  its  course,  and  earned  them  to  the  point  of 
conflux  in  three  days :  but  her6  the  country,  like  that  which 
they  had  passed^  was  uncultivated,  and  even  uninhabited. 
What,  then,  were  they  to  do  f  to  return  against  a  strong 
current  was  scarcely  possible ;  and,  if  they  waited  for  the 
main  body,  they  had  no  prospect  bi^t  that  of  perishing  through 
want.  Orellana  urged  this  powerful  plea  to  his  men,  and  had 
by  that  time  conceived  the  adventurous  hope  of  following  this 
great  river  throughout  the  extent  of  the  continent  to  the  sea. 
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in  the  view  of  becoming  the  authorized  conqueror  of  the 
countries  which  he  should  discover. 

With  this  idea  he  formally  renounced  the  commission 
v^hich  he  had  received  from  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  and  obtained 
the  command  anew  from  the  election  of  his  men.  From  the  * 
point  at  which  they  now  were,  they  had,  as  it  afterwards 
proved,  to  perform  a  navigation  of  between  4>000  and  5,000 
miles  to  the  ocean. 

^'  It  was  upon  the  last  day  of  December,  1541,  that  this  voyage 
was  begun,  one  of  the  most  adventurous  that  has  ever  been  enter- 
prised.  The  little  stock  of  provisions  with  which  they  had  parted 
from  the  army  was  already  exhausted,  and  they  boiled  their 
leathern  girdles  and  the  soles  of  their  shoes  with  such  herbs  as 
seemed  most  eatable.  On  the  eighth  of  January,  when  they  had 
almost  given  up  all  hope  of  life 9  they  heard,  before  day-light,  ao- 
Indian  drum<— a  joyful  sound,  for  be  the  natives  what  they  would, 
this  they  knew,  that  it  must  be  their  own  fault  now  if  they  should 
die  of  hunger.  At  day-break,  being  eagerly  upon  the  look-out, 
they  perceived  four  canoes,  which  put  back  on  seeing  the  brigan- 
tine ;  and  presently  they  saw  a  village  where  a  great  body  of  the 
natives  were  assembled,  and  ready  to  defend  it.  The  Spaniards 
were  too  hungry  to  negotiate.  Orellana  bade  them  land  in  good 
order  and  stand  by  each  other;  they  attacked  the  Indians  like  men 
who  were  famishing  and  fought  for  food,  put  them  presently  to 
the  rout,  and  found  an  immediate  supply.  While  they  were 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  victory,  the  Indians  took  to  their  canoes, 
and  came  near  them,  more  to  gratify  curiosity  than  resentment — 
Orellana  spake  to  them  in  some  Indian  language,  which  they  partly 
understood;  some  of  them  took  courage,  and  approached  him  ; 
he  gave  them  a  few  European  trifles,  and  asked  for  their  chief, 
who  came  without  hesitation,  was  well  pleased  with  the  presents 
which  were  given  him,  and  ofiered  them  any  thing  that  it  was  in 
his  power  to  supply.  Provisions  were  requested,  and  presently 
peacocks,  partridges,  fish,  and  other  things  were  brought  in  great 
abundance.  The  next  day  thirteen  chiefs  came  to  see  the  stran- 
gers; they  were  gayly  adorned  with  feathers  and  gold,  and  had 
plates  of  gold  upon  the  breast.  Orellana  received  them  courteous- 
ly, required  them  to  acknowledge  obedience  to  the  crown  of  Cas- 
tile ;  took  advantage,  as  usual,  of  their  ignorance  to  affirm  that  they 
consented,  and  amused  them  with  the  ceremony  of  taking  posses- 
sion of  their  country  in  the  Emperor's  name. 

Orellana  availed  himself  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
natives,  to  make  preparations  for  building  an  additional  bark  ; 
the  construction  of  wl|ich  was  completed  at  another  friendly 
station  several  hundred  miles  down  the  river.  As  he  pro* 
ceeded,  several  accounts  were  given  him  of  the  Amazons,  or 
female  warriors,  occupying  the  more  advanced  country.  The 
banks  of  the  river  were  alternately  cultivated  and  neglected* 
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The  province  under  the  authority  of  a  chief  called  Machiparo 
was  populous,  and  opposed  resistance  to  the  Spaniards  both 
in  canoes  and  on  the  side  of  the  riven  In  these  conflicts, 
the  uniforin  object  of  the  Spaniards  was  to  aim  at  the  Indian 
chief,  whose  fall  generally  led  to  the  flight  of  his  men.  Un* 
fortunately,  it  was  so  much  the  interest  of  Orellana  to  magnify 
the  value  of  the  region  which  he  traversed,  that  little  de- 
pendance  is  to  be  placed  on  his  narrative  ;  and  on  this  account 
we  must  be  cautious  in  receiving  his  reports  of  seeing  roads, 
streets,  or  coined  money,  since  the  probability  is  that  none  of 
these  tribes  were  sufficiently  advanced  for  such  accommoda- 
tions. 

Like  the  aspect  of  the  country,  the  temper  of  the  successive 
tribes  appeared  to  vary,  a  few  only  being  gende  and  hospita- 
ble, ^t  la»t  the  Spaniards  sailed  through  the  country  of  the 
Amazons,  where  the  sight  of  a  few  women  using  the  bow 
and  arrow  with  the  men,  which  was  not  an  uncommon  cus- 
tom in  America,  was  exaggerated  into  the  proof  of  a  female 
empire.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance,  perhaps,  in  this 
.  long  peregrination,  was  the  judgment  and  ability  of  Orellana ; 
who,  without  shrinking  from  danger  when  exposure  was 
necessary,  often  exercised  a  controlling  power  over  the  im* 
petuosity  of  his  followers.  Long  before  they  reached  the 
ocean,  the  river  became  so  wide  that  one  bank  was  not  dis- 
cernible from  the  other.  Many  stoppages  took  place,  both, 
to  obtain  provisions  and  for  the  repair  of  their  frslil  barks; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  August,  after  eight  months  of 
navigation,  that  they  put  out  to  sea.  Here  they  were  exposed 
to  new  perils :  but,  being  driven  to  the  N.  W.  they  reach- 
ed, in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  the  island  of  Cubagua, 
situated  W.  by  N.  of  Trinidad.  Proceeding  thence  to  Spain, 
Orellana  reported  his  extensive  discoveries,  and  easily  obtain- 
ed permission  to  return  with  an  armed  force  and  attempt  the 
conquest  of  them  :  but  the  tide  of  his  fortune  was  now  turn- 
ed. Sailing  with  men  who  were  unused  to  the  climate,  and 
arriving  in  autumn,  the  worst  of  seasons  in  a  hot  country, 
his  crews  became  enfeebled  by  destructive  maladies  ;  and  the 
diiHculty  of  finding  the  leading  current  in  sailing  up,  was  infi- 
nitely beyond  the  idea  which  was  suggested  by  their  easy 
passage  downward.  'The  accomplishment  of  this  laborious 
task  was  consequently  reserved  for  a  future  adventurer ;  and 
fatigue  and  vexation  on  the  part  of  Orellana  having  aggra- 
vated an  illness  brought  on  by  the  climate,  he  died  on  board  a 
brigantine  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river. 

"  This,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  "  was  the  fate  of  Orellana,  who  as  a 
discoverer  surpassed  all  his  countr}'men ;  as  a  conqueror  he  was 
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unfortunate^  and  the  happier  it  now  is  for  him.  He  burnt  no 
Indians  alive,  nor  threw  them  to  the  war-dogs;  and  perhaps  at  his 
hour  of  death  thanked  God  that  success  had  never  put  it  in  his 
power  to  commit  these  atrocities,  from  which  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  one  of  the  conquerors  can  be  acquitted.  The  great  river  which 
he  explored  was  formerly  called  after  his  name,  and  is  marked  by 
it  in  old  maps.  By  that  name  I  shall  distinguish  it,  because  its 
appellation  from  the  Amazons  is  founded  upon  fiction,  and  is 
inconvenient ;  and  its  other  name  would  occasion  some  confusion^ 
belonging  equally  to  the  state  of  Maranham,  and  the  island  wherein 
the  capital  of  that  state  is  situated.  These  are  sufficient  reasons  - 
for  preferring  the  name  of  Orellana^  even  if  there  were  not  a 
satisfaction  in  rendering  justice  to  his  memory,  by  thus  restoring  ' 
to  him  his  weli-deserved  honour." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  voluxhe,  the  author  enters  more  at 
length  into  the  curious  iinquiry  regarding  the  existence  of  a 
separate  tribe  of  women  under  the  description  of  Amazons. 
He  is  on  the  whole  by  no  means  inclined  to  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  fact,  and  lays  stress  not  on  the  testimony  of 
Orellana  or  his  associates,  but  on  the  more  accurate  and  can- 
did relation  of  Acuna.  That  traveller  was  brother  of  the 
corregidor  of  Quito,  and  sailed  down  the  great  rivc^r  nearly  a 
century  after  Orellana,  viz.  in  1639*  During  his  whole  voy- 
age, he  made  ipquiry  concerning  the  reality  of  the  Amazons  : 
no  person  was  ignorant  that  such  a  nation  existed ;  and  h^^^ 
found  a  general  agreement  in  the  account  of  their  manners* 
^^  It  is  not  to  be  believed,''  says  Acuna,  ^'  that  the  same  lie 
should  be  circulated  among  so  m^ny  different  tribes."  From 
the  Tupinambas,  an  Indian  nation  inhabiting  a  central  region 
of  the  wide  continent  through  which  the  river  flows,  Acuna 
received  more  definite  information : 

<*  Six  and  thirty  leagues  below  the  last  settlement  of  the  Tupin- 
ambas, and  on  the  north,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Cunuris,  a  river  so 
called  from  the  first  tribe  upon  its  banks.  Beyond  them  were  the 
Apantos,  then  the  Taguaus,  and  then  the  Guacai*as  ;  these  last  were 
the  people  with  whom  the  Amazons  traded,  and  carried  on  that  in- 
tercourse, without  which  they  must  else  have  become  extinct.  The 
Guacaras  went  once  a  year  into  their  country,  which  was  full  of 
moiintains.  The  Amazons,  as  soon  as  they  saw  them  coming 
up  the  river,  went  arms  in  hand  to  meet  them ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  were  satisfied  that  it  was'  their  friends,  they  entered  their 
canoes,  and  each  taking  up  the  first  hammock  which  she  found, 
carried  it  to  her  dwelling,  and  hung  it  up  there,  and  the  Guacara 
to  whom  it  belonged  was  her  mate  for  the  season.  One  Indian, 
who  said,  that  in  his  boyhood  he  had  been  with  his  father  on  one  of 
these  expeditions,  affirmed  that  when  the  men  returned,  they  took 
with  them  all  the  boys  of  the  preceding  year ;  but  it  was  generally 
asserted  that  they  were  put  to  d^eath  as  soon  as  born." 
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Condamine,  sailing  down  the  river  a  century  afterwardt 
(1743,)  omitted  no  opportunity  of  similar  inquiries,  and  heard 
a  report  from  the  various  tribes  that  these  women  had  several 
ages  before  retired  up  the  country  by  the  Rio  Negro.  All 
these  relations  concur  in  placing  the  Amazons  in  the  heart  of 
Guiana,  the  only  part  of  South  America  which  Europeans 
have  never  explored ;  and  Condamine,  though  doubtful  of 
their  existence  at  that  time,  thought  it  was  very  probable  that 
such  a  nation  had  once  flourished : 

<<  The  existence  of  such  a  tribe,"  says  Mr.  Southef,  ^^  could  it 
be  ascertained,  would  be  honourable  to  our  species,  inasmuch  as  it 
must  have  originated  in  resistance  to  oppression.  The  lot  of  women 
is  usually  dreadful  among  savages ;  the  females  of  one  horde  may 
have  perpetrated  what  the  Danaides  are  said  to  have  done  before 
them,  but  from  a  stronger  provocation ;  and  if,  as  is  not  unfrequent, 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  accompany  their  husbands  to  battlci 
there  is  nothing  that  (^n  even  be  thought  improbable,  in  their 
establishing  themselves  as  an  independent  race,  and  securing,  by  such 
a  system  of  life,  that  freedom  for  their  daughters  which  they  had 
obtained  for  themselves.  Had  we  never  heard  of  the  Amazons  of 
antiquity,  I  should,  without  hesitation,  believe  in  those  of  America; 
their  existence  is  not  the  less  likely  for  that  reason,  and  yet  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  probable  truth  is  made  to  appear  suspicious  by 
its  resemblance  to  a  known  fable.'' 

We  have  seen,  in  the  progress  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  an 
example  of  the  perpetual  currency  of  reports  of  golden  regions 
at  a  distance ;  and  the  Spaniards,  who  in  a  future  age  succeeded 
in  penetrating  to  these  boasted  territories,  were  amused 
with  similar  rumours  oonceming  Peru*  Wherever  they  went, 
indeed,  they  seldom  failed  to  hear  a  report  of  some  imaginary 
kingdom  of  great  wealth.  Among  the  most  extravagant  of 
these  tales,  may  be  reckoned  the  fictitious  kingdom  of  El 
Dorado,  or  the  "  gilded  sovereign  ;^  a  barbarian  chief,  whose 
palace,  watered  by  a  silver  fountain,  and  adorned  by  a  golden 
sun,  was  said  to  stand  in  a  magnificent  island,  while  he  himself 
was  daily  anointed  with  a  fragrant  gum,  and  covered  with 
gold  dust.  This  was  the  fiction  of  which  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh 
made  use  as  a  bait  for  vulgar  cupidity,  to  promote  his  favourite 
project  of  colonizing  Guiana.  Of  all  such  stories,  how- 
ever, the  most  impudent  was  that  of  a  Spanish  impostor ;  who 
related  in  Lima  that  he  had  been  in  the  city  of  Manoa,  the 
capital  of  amighty  emperor,  whose  palace  had  columns  of  por- 
phyry and  alabaster,  gallei:ies  of  ebony  and  cedar,  and  a  throne 
of  ivory,  ascended  by  steps  of  gold.  He  even  produced  a  map 
of  the  country,  containing  three  hills,  one  of  salt,  another  of 
silver,  and  a  third  of  gojld* 
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The  manners  of  the  native  savages  of  Brazil  are  drawn  by 
Mr.  Southey  in  all  their  native  deformity  in  the  history  of 
Hans  Stade,  a  German,  and  one  of  the  persons  who  were  de- 
luded  into  a  dangerous  expedition  by  falsei^ports  of  the  riches 
of  Paraguay.  Having  suffered  shipwreck  at  the  island  of  St. 
Vicente,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  savages  on  an  excursion 
into  the  country : 

<<  Their  first  business  was  to  strip  him ;  hat,  cloak,  jerkin,  shirti 
were  presently  torn  away,  every  one  seizing  what  he  could  get* 
To  this  part  of  the  prize  possession  was  sufficient  title ;  butUans's 
body,  or  carcass,  as  they  considered  it,  was  a  thing  of  more  conse- 
quence. A  dispute  arose  who  had  first  laid  hands  on  him,  and  they 
who  bore  no  part  in  it  amused  themselves  by  beating  the  prisoner 
with  their  bows.  It  was  settled  that  he  belonged  to  two  brethren ; 
then  they,  lifted  him  up  and  carried  him  off  as  fast  as  possible  to- 
wards their  canoes,  which  were  drawn  ashore,  and  concealed  in  the 
thicket.  A  large  party  who  had  been  left  in  guard  advanced  to 
meet  their  triumphant  fellows,  showing  Hans  their  teeth,  and  bidng 
their  arms  to  let  him  see  what  he  was  to  expect.  They  then  tied 
his  hands ;  but  another  dispute  arose,  what  should  be  done  with 
him.  The  captors  were  not  all  from  the  same  dwelling  place ;  no 
other  prisoner  had  been  taken,  and  they  who  were  to  return  home 
without  one,  exclaimed  against  giving  him  to  the  two  brethren,  and 
were  for  killing  him  at  once.  Poor  Hans  had  lived  long  enough 
in  Brazil  to  understand  all  that  was  said,  and  all  that  was  to  be  done; 
he  fervently  said  his  prayers,  and  kept  his  eye ^ upon  the  slaughter  ' 
club.  The  chief  of  the  party  settled  the  dispute  by  saying,  we 
will  carry  him  home  alive,  that  our  wives  may  rejoice  over  him, 
and  he  shall  be  made  bl  Kaavfy-fiefiike ;  that  is,  he  was  to  be  killed 
at  the  great  drinking  feast. -~On  the  third  evening  they  came  to 
their  town,  which  was  called  Uwattibi.  It  condsted  of  seven  houses 
—a  town  seldom  had  more,  but  each  house  contained  twenty  or 
thirty  families,  who,  as  they  were  generally  related  to  each  other, 
may  not  improperly  be  called  a  clan. 

^\  When  the  canoes  arrived,  the  women  were  diggbg  mandioc. 
The  captors  made  Hans  cry  out  to  them  in  Brazilian,  Here  I  am, 
come  to  be  your  meat !  Out  came  the  whole  population,  old  men, 
children  and  all.  Hans  was  delivered  over  to  the  women  who  were, 
if  possible,  more  cruel  than  the  men  on  these  occasions.  They  beat 
him  with  their  fists,  they  pulled  Us  beard,  naming  at  eyery  pluck 
and  at  every  blow,  some  one  of  their  friends  who  had  been  slain, 
and  saying  it  was  given  for  his  sake.*' 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  unfortunate  prisoner  availed  himself 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  Brazilian  language  to  plead  that  he 
was  not  a  Portuguese  but  a  German,  the  neighbour  and  friend 
of  Frenchmen  ;  the  French  having  been  in  the  habit  of  trading 
peaceably  with  the  savages,  and  not  having,  like  the  Portu- 
guese, become  obnoxious  to  theoa  by  the  commission*  of  vio- 
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leiice.  Before  Aetnivift  xrf  die  cbtjr  ap^inted  fin:  ttie  ifltu* 
ittas  fe»t^  a  Prenchman  happehedto  come  for  tbe  oorpbaefff 
tnSbc  toUtoM  quarter ;  and  tiie  savages  hastemdta  bringiiid^ 
prisoiitr^  in  order  tb  ascertain  die  trodi  of  liisatseirtums  M 
mAb  incapacity  to^swer  in  dbe  French  language  wasniccoiuiMd 
decisive  against  hiin.  Hisfste  would  now  have  been  befeiil 
redemption/ had  not  he  managed  to  ascribe  to  the  MngcrofVm 
God  a  sickness  which  befell  one  of  the  chiefis,  and  to  dedarer 
Kts  recovery  impracticable  unless  the  desijgn  of  sfaynkg  Um 

(Hans  Stade)  was  renounced*  The  chief  recovered,  and  d^ 
ife  of  Hans  was  saved.  K/  was  sdll  detained, however,  indie 
Iiope  of  a  largie  ransom,  ana  had  ample  opportUni^  of  bUerv* 
ing  the  disgusting  manners  of  these  cannibals.  Mr.  Southed 
has  devoted  more  than  twenty  pages  to  diis  revolting  subject: 
but  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  extractnig  one  paiMge  expltomr 
lory  of  die  treatment  of  the  prisoners  by  tbe  salvages.  A  cluef 
called  Konyan  Bebe,  had  defeated  aliosdle  tsib^t^and  taken 
several  of  them  prisoners,  with  some 


^  Hans  Stade  went  into  Konyan  Bebe's  tent,  and  asked  hnn  whal 
lie  designed  to  do  with  the  chrisdans^--te  eat, them  was  the 
answer  ;-->they  were  fools  to  come  iriith  our  eneodes  when  ih^ 
might  have  remained  at  home  ;^-and  he  forbade  Hatis  ta  hava  an]^ 
intercourse  with  them.^  Hans  advised  lum  to  ransom  them;  yiishe 
refused. 

Konyan  Bebe  gave  order  in  the  evening  that  all  the  prisoners 
should  be  produced.  The  captors  formed  a  circle  on  a  level  piece 
6i  ground  between  the  woods  and  the  river,  and  placed  them  in  the 
midst.  When  thb  \f  as  over,  the  Tupiniquins  miid,  we  came  from 
our  land  like  brave  men,  to  attack  ye  our  eneimies,  and  kill  ye  wad 
devour  ye  :  the  victory  has  been  yours,  and  you  have  us  in  your 
hands.  We  care  not ;— brave  men  die  valiantly  in  the  land  erf"  their 
enemies.  Our  country  Is  wide,  and  it  is  inhabited  by  warriors  wia^ 
will  not  let  our  deaths  go  unrevenged*  The  others  made  answer** 
You  have  taken  and  devoured  many  of  our  peoi^ej  and  now  we  will 
revenge  them  upon  you.*' 

It  is  some  satisfaction  to  learn  diat  Hans  was  at  lengdi 
ransomed,  and  returned  to  his  own  country;  where  he  wrote 
a  history  of  his  adventures,  which  is  a  book  of  great  valile.    ' 

Our  readers  will  by  this  time  be  enabled  to  form  an  idea 
of  Mr.  Southey^s  peculiar  manner  of  writing  history.  Wii 
plan  is  to  be  sparing  of  general  refiectionB,  and  to  relate  whh 
scrupulous  accuracy  and  minuteness  the  occurrence  of 
detached  events,  observing  generally  the  order  of  dieir  49^te^ 
The  remarks  whiqh  h^  permits  himself  to  niake  are  6afy 
those  t^hich  jarise  out  of  the  subject  of  the  narrative;  a  cowie 
which  ifli  very  different  firon^  tbft  ^f  (he.  writer^  wl^  .€on999-^ 
trate  a  body  of  facts  for  the  illustimdon  of  a  prcvioi»d^<ceii* 
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ecived  doctrine*  On  thcSr  plan  itmay  lie^iaid  lihattlie  naxTft* 
tim  seems  to  be  written  for  the  xeflectioiia;  «and  on  that  o£ 
Mr.  Soutbejr^thatwe  have  facts  with  acarcidy  any'reAection& 
iotersperaed.  Asimiiar  remark  was  made  fay  us  (VdUbcivlp« 
465.)  on  the  writer,  whoever  he  be,  of  t^e  *^  Memoirs  ofPrinc^ 
Eugencm^r^lAr.  Soudie}^&  plan  is  confinned  in  great  measure 
by  the  aiithori^  of  the  ancients^  and  among  ourselves  by  the 
xecent  example  of  Mr.  Pox.  Without  entering  into  any 
general  discussion  of  the  best  mode  of  writing  history,  wqp 
must  say  that  Mr.  Southey  has  gone  greatly  too  far  into  par* 
ticular  detail  for  the  taste  x>f  the  present  generation;  whieb 
expects  something  more  than  a  succesaioii  of  objects  and  oc«- 
currences,  clearly  and  specifically  described,  but  not  brought 
together  90  as  to  produce  effect  by  combination.  The  reader 
who  turns  over  Mr.  Southey's  pages,  in  quest  of  dazzling 
descrqytion^  will  experience  nearfy  such  a  disappointment  aa 
the  ardent  admirer  of  war  would  find  on  exchannng  the  flat- 
tering picture  of  a  campaign  drawn  by  a  writer  who  lets  loose 
imagination,  for  the  plain  unadorned  journal  of  a  professional 
eye-witness.. 

We  differ,  however,  from  the  prevailing  taste,  and  are  dis* 
posed  to  look  with  favourable  prepossession  on  the  writer  who 
avoids  painting,  and  brings  truth  and  reality  in  the  plainest 
garb  before  the  eyes  of  his  readers.  Yet,  while  we  admire 
the  plan,  and  regard  its  successful  execution  as  the  true  pro* 
vince  of  taste  and  genius,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  .that 
Mr.  l£louthey*s  performance  is  in  complete  coirespondence^ 
with  the  dignity  of  his  conception.  The  magaitude  of  the 
volume,  and  the  variety  of  its  details,  naturally  suggest  the 
charge  of  prolixity :  a  charge  which  appears  to  be  better, 
JFounded  wim  respect  to  multiplicity  of  circumstances,  than  to 
their  lengthened  description.  Few  vrriters  are  more  remote 
from  danger  of  trespassing  by  the  use  of  unmeaning  epithets  ; 
on  this  score,  therefore,  Mr.  Southey  may  be  called  a  coacisd 
writer :  but,  in  looking  to  prolixity  in  another  sense— we 
mean  an  accumulation  of  circumstances — a  very  different 
conclusion  must  be  drawn.  True  it  is,  that,  from  the  jpen  of 
so  diligent  an  investigator,  we  may  safely  rely  on  the  fidelity 
of  the  enumerated  particulars;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  all 
of  them  may  be  considered  as  conducing,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  illustration  of  the  history  and  manners  of  the  people  whom 
ke  describes :  but  the  mass  is  too  large :  ito  parts  are  too* 
multiform.  If  the  extent  of  the  historian's  research  ought  tcK 
be  such  as  to  know  no  other  limit  than  the  range  6f  authentic 
materials,  the  exposition  of  his  stores  to  the  pubUc  is  to  be 
l^ided  1^  a  very  different  rule.  Th^  majoh^  of  readers 
expect  a  writer  to  judge  as  well  as  to  Invemgate  tot  them ; 
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and  they  will  be  satisfied  to  find  collateral  detuls  'mbf coned 
in  the  notes,  or  cited  in  the  marg^,  while  in  the  text  ihejr 
look  only  for  such  a  selection  of  circumstances  as  may  suffice 
to  give  Aem  a  clear  conception  of  leading  facts  and  chanctier- 

istics* 

To  these  observations,  we  add  an  extract  of  a  few  lines 
from  Mr.  Southey's  work,  which  conuin  a  remark  very  use- 
fiil  in  itself,  and  calculated  to  serve  as  a  specimen  of  those 
general  views  which  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen 
more  frequently  introduced.  Speaking  of  the  fabulous  mira- 
cles which  disfigure  the  records  of  Catholic  missionaries,  he 
adds,  with  reference  to  the  authorities  for  American  annals : 

« 

><  There  is  this  wide. difference  between  civil  and  ec^leaiasdcsi 
historians;  the  former  narrate  those  events  most  fullf  which  have 
passed  in  their  own  t^mes,-and  later  writers  always  have  to  con- 
dense the  materials  left  them  by  their  predecessors :  the  latter 
enlarge  as  they  go  on,  and  the  last  writer  is  uniformly  the  most 
copious,  because  every  one  adds  his  lie  to  the  heap." 

The  river  Amazons,  or,  to  adopt  Mr.  Sputhey^s  name,  the 
Orellana,  is  an  object  of  such  magnitude,  and  a  voyage  down 
its  course  presented  such  extended  views  of  Indian  manners, 
that  we  turn  by  preference  to  those  passages  in  the  book  which 
are  appropriated  to  this  topic : 

<<  From  the  sea  to  the  .Rio  Negro,  the  depth  in  the  main  channel 
is  nowhere  less  than  thirty  fathom;  higher  up,  it  varies  from 
twenty  to  twelve,  and  even  near  to  its  source,  according  to  Acuna, 
it  is  not  less  than  eight*  The  islands  which  it  forms  are  too  many 
ever  to  have  been  numbered,  and  of  all  sizes,  very  many  of  four  or 
-  five  leagues  in  circumference,  not  a  few  of  ten  and  twenty,  and  the 
great  island  of  the  Tupinambas  exceeding  a  hundred.  Many  of 
the  smaller  islands  were  cultivated  by  those  who  inhabited  the 
nearest  large  ones;  and  being  sometimes  inundated,  they  are 
remarkably  fertile. 

<*  Msdze  and  mandioc  were  the  principal  vegetable  food  of  the' 
inhabitants ;  this  latter  they  secured  against  the  regular  floods,  by 
burying  it  in  deep  pits,  so  Well  covered  as  to  keep  out  the  water. 
The  same  root  supplied  them  with  their  liquor;  they  formed  the 
fiour  into  thin  biscuhs,  which  they  kept  in  the  highest  part  of  thwr 
dwellings,  to  be  as  far  from  the  damp  as  possible ;  these  they  boiled 
in  water,  and  left  to  fertnent,  using  it  as  beverage  on  all  occasions. 
There  was  a  drinkbg  bout  at  sowing  or  setting  time,  another  at 
harvest;  when  a  guest  arrived,  this  was  his  welcome*;  if  they 
rejoiced,  they  got  drunk;  and  they  got  drunk  if  they  were 
sorrowful.  Other  fermented  liquors  thcj^  made  of  various  wild 
fruits,  and  kept  them  in  earthen  jars  of  great  capacity,  or  in  wood 
hollowed  into  vessels,  or  in  large  basketSi  Jc^yt  so  cloaely  of  fine 
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nraterialB,  and  calked  lo  well  with  gfum,  ts  to  be  effectuallr  "water* 
tight."  .         . 

"  Acuna'i  Was  indeed  a  delightful,  rorage ;  the  nadves  on  the 
way  had  been  previously  condllated,  and  the  force  with  faim  waa 
sufficient  to  remove  alt  fear  or  apprehenuon  whatever.  If  one 
boat  was' injured  or  upaet,  there  were  others  at  hand  to  render 
assistance.  His  course  also  was  with  the  streatn.  Had  he  wiitten 
of  the  voyage  up,  he  would  have  had  to  apeak  of  labyrinthine 
channels,  of  strong  currents,  and  of  a  plague  of  insects,  from  which 
there  is  no  respite,  neither  by  night  nor  day.  In  descending  the 
stream,  the  evil  is  cBcaped  ;  boats  keep  the  mid  current,  and  these 
iosectB  do  not  venture  far  from  the  shore." 

"  The  common  weapon  of  the  savages  was  the  th rowing-slick, 
called  ettoHea,  which  was  used  by  the  Peruvians.  It  is  described 
as  6at,  between  fbur.ahd  five  feet  long,  and  three  fingers  broad; 
at  the  end  a  bene  rest  was  lixeil ;  against  this,  they  took  such 
certain  aim,  that  if  a  tortoise  put  forth  |iis  head,  they  could 
instantly  transfix  it.  The  bow  and  anow,  however,  were  more 
formidable  arms.  Some  used  shields  of  closely  plaited  cane. 
Their  canoes  were  of  cedar,  ami  tlie  river  saved  them  all  trouble 
of  felling  timber  for  them.  "Torn  up  by  the  floods,  these  huge 
trees  came  floating  down  the  sircam,  and  the  Indian  had  only  to 
cast  a  hook  upon  one,  as  it  was  drifting  along,  and  fasten  it  to  his 
hut,  till  the  waters  abated,  andleft  it  dry.  TortcHse^ahell  served 
for  hatchets :  the  strongest  part  of  the  shell,  which  is  what  may  be 
described  as  being  between  the  shoulders,  was  used  is  the  blade ; 
a  jaw  bone  of  the  manatee  served  for  handle,  and  with  such  tools 
as  these  they  made  tables,  seats,  and  other  things,  as  well  as  if 
they  had  employed  the  best  iron  instruments,  though  not  as  eauly. 
Some  tribes  had  sione  axes,  which  did  the  work  more  expeditiously. 
The  teeth  and  tusks  of  animals  served  them  for  chisels,  planes^ 
and  wimbles." 

"  Everywhere  they  had  their  conjurors:  there  is  no  stage  of 
society  in  which  some  persons  are  not  found  artful  enough  to 
prey  upon  the  credulity  of  others.  In  general,  the  iribes  upon  the 
Urellana  were  less  dark  of  complexion  tlian  the  Brazilian  nations. 
They  were  well  made  and  of  good  stature,  of  quick  understanding, 
docile,  and  disposed  to  receive  any  instruction  from  their  guests, 
and  render  them  any  assistahce." 

Similar  descriptions  are  given,  at  great  length,  of  the  sava- 
ges t>f  the  Tupi  race,  inhibiting  the  central  part  of  BrazjL 
The  foUowing  circuoutances  belong  to  the  favourable  part  of 
the  picture :  .  ■       . 

**  '  They  arc  a  stronger  race  Ihan  we,'  says  Dc  Lcrj,  '  fo- 
buster,  healthier,  and  less  liable  to  discas^,  Tlicre  are  few  lame 
persons  among  them,  few  tliat  are  on c-eyed# scarcely  any  who  are 
aeformed  ;  and  though  there  are  manj-  who  live  to.  six  score  years 
of  age,  (for  they  keep  account  by  moons,)  yet  few  become  gray. 
This  shows  the  temperature  of  that  region,  which  is  ocilher  sifflict- 


ed  with  cold  nm*  with  h^t,  and  bath  il4  Ireefe  and  heih^ge  alwi^ 
green;  and  they  themselves,  being  free  from  all  care,  seem.M  tf 

'thity  had  dipt  their  lips  in  the  fountain  of  youth^^  In  this  accoimt 
of  the  longevity  to  which  they  often  attain,  and  the  green  and  vigor- 
oaa  old  age  which  they  enjoyi  ail  testimonies,  ancient  and  modem, 
accord.  Living  almost,  like  animals,  in  a  state  of  nature,  their 
ienses  had  that  acuteness  which  the  habits  6f  cinlized  life  destroy.  If 

-^a  Tapinamba  were  lost  in  the  woods,  he  laid  down  and  snuffed  for 
fire,  which  it  is  said  they  could  scent  half  a  mile  off,  then  clinrfied 
the  highest  tree  to  look  for  smoke,  which  they  cotild  perceive  at  a 
Stance  where  it  waiEi  invisible  to  the  keenest  European  eye.  But 
where  they  had  once  been  beforci  they  knew  their  path  again  by  a 
sort  of  dog^like  faculty.'' 

Though  considerably  elevated  above  th^  rudebarbamaa  of 
the  lower  tribes  of  the  American  continent,  the  Tupinambas 
evidently  bdonged  to  the  class  of  savages :  for  they  were  un- 
feeling in  their  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  addicted  to  the  horrid 
custom  of  cannibalism*  It  was  to  them  that  the  reforming 
efforts  of  the  Jesuits  were  first  directed : 

*'  They  began  by  winning  the  affections  of  the  Children,. giving 
them  store  of  trifling  presents ;  by  this  sort  of  intercourse  they  ac- 
quired some  use  of  the  language  themselves,  and  soon  quaUfied 
these  little  ones  for  interpreters.  They  visited  the  8ick»  and  while 
they  believed  that  every  one  whom  they  sprinkled  at  the  hour  of 
death  was  a  soul  rescued  from  the  devil,  the  charitable  services 
which  accompanied  such  conversions  were  not  lost  upon  the 
living. 

^  These  missionaries  were  everyway  qualified  for  their  office. 
They  were  zealous  for  the  salvation  of  souls;  they  had  disengaged 
themselves  from  all  the  ties  which  attach  us  to  life,  and  were  there- 
fore not  merely  fearless  of  martyrdom,  but  ambitious  of  it ;  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  they  sometimes  worked  miracles  upon  the 
sick ;  for  when  they  believed  that  the  patient  might  be  miracii* 
lousiy  cured,  and  he  himself  expected  that  he  should  be  so,  Gutb 
would  supply  the  virtue  in  which  it  trustecL 

*^  Nobrega  and  his  companions  began  their  work  with  those 
hordes  who  were  sojourning  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Salvador;  they 
persuaded  them  to  live  in  peace,  they  reconciled  old  enemies,  they 
succeeded  in  preventing  drunkenness,  and  in  making  them  ,pro: 
mise  to  be  contented  with  one  wife;  but  the  cannibalism  was  more 
difficult  to  overcome:  the  delight  of  feasting  upon  the  flesh  of 
their  enemies  was  too  great  to  be  relinquished.  One  of  the  Jesuits 
succeeded  in  abolishing  it  among  some  clans  by  going  through 
them  and  flogging  himself  before  their  doors  till  he  was  covered 
with  blood,  telling  them,  he  thus  tormented  himself  to  avert  the 
punishment  which  G#d  would  otherwise  inflict  upon  them  for  this 
crying  sin.  They  could  not  bear  this,  confessed  what  they  had 
done  was  wrong,  and  enacted  heavy  punishments  against  any  per- 
son who  should  again  be  guilty.    With  other  hordes  the  fathers 
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diought  tfaeihaelTes  fortanate  in  obtaininig  permiMian  to  tisit  the 
inisoners  suid  instruct  them  in  the  saving  fiuth,  before  thejr  were 
put  to  death." 

Unfortunately,  the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  settlers  was 
not  such  as  to  fan^our  the  benevolent  efforts  of  the  Jesuits* 
Not  only  was  a  part  of  the  transatlantic  population  of  Por- 
tugal composed  of  criminals^  \}u%  the  colonists,  who  were 
originally  of  good  character,  had  been  perverted  by  the  temp* 
tatipns  of  their  situation,  and  by  an  almost  j^otal  absence  of 
clerical  admonition*  The  colonization  of  Brazil  had  been 
left,  during  half  a  century,  to  chance,  and  the  colonists  wei^ 
almost  without  law  and  without  religion^  It  had  become  aa 
established  practice  to  enslave  the  natives }  and  all  the  power 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  directed  as  it  was  by  the  Jesuits 
against  this  system  of  oppression,  failed  to  have  more  than  a 
partial  effect. 

We  close  our  extracts  by  a  passage  from  the  notes,  which 
impeaches,  we  believe,  with  too  much  foundation,  the  cha- 
racter for  research  of  a  very  popular  historian.  After  having 
mentioned  the  mode  of  enumeration  practised  by  several 
American  tribes,  and  one  .  in  particular  which  counted  by 
units,  fives,  I  and  twenties^  Mr.  Southey  snys: 

*^  When  Pauw  reasoned  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  Americans 
in  numbers^  did  he  suppress  this  remarkable  fact«-or  was  h^ 
ignorant  of  it  T  The  same  question  is  applicable  to  Dr.  Robertson, 
who,  on  this,  and  many  other  subjects,  in  what  he  calls  his  History 
of  America,  is  guilty  of  such  omissions,  and  tonsequent  misrepre- 
sentations, as  to  make  it  certain,  either  that  he  had  not  read  some 
ef  the  most  important  documents  to  which  he  refers,  or  that  he  did 
not  choose  to  notice  the  facts  which  are  to  be  found  there,  because 
they  were  hot  in  conformity  to  his  own  preconceived  opinions.  A 
remarkable  exafiaple  occurs  respecting  a  circulating  medium; 
when  he  mentions  the  cocoa  nuts,  which  were  used  as.  money  li^ 
Mexico,  and  says,  ^  this  seems  to  bb  the  utmost  length  which  the 
Americans  had  advanced  towards  the  discovery  of  any  expedicot 
for  supplying  the  use  of  money.'  Now  it  is  sfud  by  Cortes  himself 
that  when  he  was  about  to  make  cannon,  he  had[  copper  enough,  but 
wanted  tin— and  having  bought  up  all  the  plates  and  pots  whicfa: 
he  could  find  among  the  soldiers,  he  began  to  inquire  among  tli* 
natives.  He  then  found  Hhal  in  the  province  of  Tachco,  iitHe 
fiiecea  of  tiriy  like  thin  coitty  were  uaedfor  money  there  and  in  other 
places. 

'<  The  reputation  of  this  author  must  rest  upon  his  History  of 
Scotland^— if  that  can  support  it.  His  other  works  are  grierously 
deficient." 
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We  resume  our  obiervaiioits  on  Mr.  Soutbey^s  styit.  A 
warning  is  pven  by  a  black  letter  title-page  (H£sTORY  OP 
BRAZIL)  that  tbis  book  is  not  composed  in  the  fashionable 
manner  of  the  present  day  ;  and  truly  in  diction,  as  well  as  in 
method,  Mr*  Southey*  discovers  no  small  predilection  for  the 
chronicles  of  other  times.  His  readers  will  frequently  meet 
with  such  words  as  spate  for  epoie;  bare  for  bores  loci  for 
want ;  alway  ;  favais;  religioner  s^^d-win  f  town^  or  to  vn^ 
stores^  Sec.  «c.  Foreign  names,  likewise,  are  spelt  agreeabfy 
to  the  language iof  the  particular  country;  as  Felipe  II.  of 
Spain;  Joam  IV.  of  Portugal;  and  Prince  Mauritz  of  Hol- 
land. Without  discussing  the  propriety  or  the  prudence  of 
these  deviations  from  common  usage,  we  proceed  to  a  remarit 
which  is  apparently  of  little  consequence  ;^  we  mean,  the  po- 
sition of  the  notes.  Aware  that  it  is.  painful  for  the  reader 
to  interrupt  his  attention  during  the  thread  of  a  narrative^  we 
are  desirous  of  seeing  subordhiate  illustrations  either  incorr 
porated  in  the  text,  gr  referred,  if  more  renuyldy  connected 
with  the  subject^  to  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  latter  mode 
we  have,  on  several  occasions,  wished  to  have  Men  adcmted 
in  the  present  book ;  in  whicht  in  fai^  die  great  body  o/ die 
notes  is  so  placed-*-and  we  are  mistaken  if  the  first  page  does 
not  supply  an  example  in  point.  We  must  next  advert  la  the 
want  of  a  map,  which  is  an  almost  indispensable  requisite  to 
the  interest  of  such  long  and  varied  details*  It  is  dfteyed^ 
says  Mr.  Southey,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  ^*  as  ftdl  and 
as  little  incorrect  as  possible:*'  but,  on  consideriiig  the 
length  of  time  which  has  already  elapsed  before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  second  part,  and  the  miserable  maps  of  South 
America  which  we  as  yet  possess,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
sketch  or  outline  was  not^4nade  to  accompany  the  present 
volume. 

To  conclude,  imperfect  though  this  publication  may  be*  we 
regard  it  as  a  hi|^hly  valuable  record,  and  shall  gladly  bestow 
attention  on  the  promised  additional  portion  of  it :  which,  as  it 
will  relate  to  a  period  nearer  oar  own  time,  will  probably  be 
put  together  with  more  attention  to  the  prevailing  taste ;— -an 
advantage  perfectly  attainable  without  any  sacrifice  of  the 
sterling  merits  of  its  precursor. 
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Hermildd  in  Palestine :  the  first  Canio^  and  part  of  the  second: 

with  other  Poems. 

[From  the  Britiih  Critie,  for  Deoember,  i8l2.3 

We  are  happy  in  being  the  first  of  our  cotemporaries  to 
add  another  name  to  the  illustrious  caulogue  of  Noble 
Authors;  and  more  particularly  as  we  feel  ourselves  justified 
in  saying  that  the  taste,  elegance,  and  genuine  poetical  spirit 
of  the  specimens  we  shall  adduce  have  not  ofteoi  at  least  in 
modem  times,  been  exceeded. 

These  poems  are  the  production  of  Edward  Lord  Thurlow, 
who  prefers  the  cultivation  of  the  Muses  in  elegant  retirement 
to  the  agitation  and  tumult  of  a  public  life,  and  who,  we  hope, 
will  proceed  either  to  a  perfect  conclusion  of  the  poem,  of 
which  a  portion  only  is  here  exhibited,  or  to  other  under- 
takings commensurate  with  his  talents  and  wordiy  of  hir 
ambition. 

The  model  which  the  noble  writer  has  placed  before  him 
is  that  of  Spenser,  and  we  do  not  say  too  much  when  we 
assert,  that  the  spirit  and  manner  of  our  early  national  poet 
has  never  been  more  faithfully  represented.  We  appeal,  to 
the  following  specimens  for  die  acoiracy  of  oar  judgment* 

''  To  the  right  hmwwrabk  the  Earl  Spetteer^  knight  ef  the  nrnst  nobk 

erder  of  the  gorier. 

'<  Not  all^  that  sit  beneath  the  golden  roof,  ^ 

In  rooms  of  cedar,  O  renowned  Lprdf 

Wise  though  they  be,  and  put  to  highest  proof, 

To  the  sweet  Muses  do  their  grace  afibrd  ; 

Which  if  they  did,  the  like  would  them  accord 
The  mighty  poets  to  eternity, 
And  their  wise  acts  in  living  verse  record, 
And  build  them  up,  great  heirs  of  memory, 

Which  cUe  shall  in  oblivion  fall  and  die ; 
But  Thou,  that  like  the  sun,  with  heavenly  beams, 
Shining  on  all,  dost  cheer  abundantly 
The  learned  heads,  that  drink  CasUlian  streams  $ 

Transcendent  Lord,  accept  this  ?erse  from  me, 

Made  for  all  time,  but  yet  unfit  for  thee/'   P.  % 

After  other  sonnets  in  a  similar  style  and  spirit,  addressed 
to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney*  to  Lord  Moira,  a 
Beloved  Friend,  Lord  Holland,  and  Lord  Granard,  we  meet 
with  the  following  fragment  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  which,  if 
we  mistake  not,  will  be  perused  by  all  true  lovers  of  poetry 
with  no  common  complacency. 

Vol.  I.  Nem  Series.  3  C 
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"A  SONG 
To  Sir  PhiUp  Sidnctf. 

^  Spirit,  whose  bliss  beyond  this  cloudy  sphere 
Is  with  the  rising  and  the  setting  light, 
Who,  far  remoy'd  from  all  that  grieves  us  here. 
For  ever  happy,  and  for  ever  bright. 
Yet  lookest  down  with  pity  from  on  high, 
'Midst  airs  of  immortality; 
O,  with  what  pure  and  never-ending  song, 
Song,  that  uplift  upon  the  wings  of  love, 
May  gain  access  to  that  celestial  throbg. 
Shall  I  now  soar  above, 
And  in  the  silver  fiood  of  morning  play. 
And  view  thy  face^  and  brighten  into  day  ? 

^  **  Forgive  me,  then,  O  love-enlarged  soul, 

Or  love  itself  in  pure  felicity, 
If,  questioning  my  nature's  fast  control, 
t  slip  my  bonds,  and  wander  unto  thee ; 
But,  ah !  too  well  I  know 
That  this  may  not  be  so, 
^ill  that  prefixed  doom  from  heaven  be  spent ; 
Then  for  a  little  while, 
If  measure  may  beguile, 
Let  thy  sweet  deeds  become  my  argument ; 
That  all  the  wide  hereafter  may  behold 
Thy  mind,  more  perfect  than  refined  gold. 

*'  But  this  is  to  enlarge  the  liberal  air. 
And  pour  fresh  light  into  the  diamond. 
To  herald  that  the  fragrant  rose  is  fair, 
Aind  that  the  sun  in  beauty  doth  abound, 
So  vain,  and  so  excessful  is  the  thought, 
To  add  to  Sidney  aught : 
Yet  cannot  1  forego  the  sweet  delight. 
More  sweet  to  me  than  music  of  the  spring, 
Or  than  the  starry  beams  of  summer's  night, 
Thy  sweetest  praise,  O  Astrophel,  to  sing, 
'Till  the  wide  woods,  to  which  I  teach  the  same, 
Shall  echo  with  thy  name ; 
And  ev'ry  fount,  that  in  the  valley  flows. 
Shall  stay  its  fall,  and  murmur  at  the  close. 

<<  Nor  yet  shall  time,  a  thing  not  understood, 
Nor  weary  space  forbid  me  my  desire ; 
The  nimble  mind  can  travel  where  it  would, 
More  swift  than  winds,  or  than  the  greedy  fire ; 
So  shall  my  thoughts  aspire 
To  that  eternal  seat,  where  thou  art  laid 
In  brightness  without  shade ; 
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Thy  golden  locks,  that  in  wide  splendour  flow, 

Crown'd  with  lilies,  and  with  vblets. 

And  amaranth,  which  that  good  angel  sets 

With  jof  upon  thy  radiant  head  to  blow ; 

(Soft  flow'rs  unknown  to  wo,  ' 

That  in  the  blissful  meads  of  heav'n  are  foiind;) 

That  whilst  full  quires  around. 

With  silver  hymns,  and  dulcet  harmony. 

Make  laud  unto  the  glorious  throne  of  grace. 

And  fill  thy  ears  with  true  felicity; 

Such  is  the  happy  place, 

Which  thou  by  thy  heroic  toil  hast  won, 

Such  is  the  place,  to  which  my  sacred  verses  run» 

**  Then  I  believe,  that  at  thy  birth  was  set 
Some  purer  planet  in  the  lofty  sky. 
Which  a  sweet  influence  did  on  earth  beget; 
That  all  the  shepherds,  which  on  ground  did  lie. 
Beholding  there  that  unexampled  light. 
That  made  like  day  the  night. 
Were  filled  with  hope,  and-great  expectancy 
That  Pan  himself  would  on  the  earth  appear. 
To  bless  th'  unbounded  year.**    P.  9. 

The  above  verses  are  followed  by  the  longer  poem,  which 
is  also  a  fragment,  and  denominated  Hermilda  in  Palestine. 

Whether  by  the  publication  of  this  specimen  the  noble 
author  wished  to  ascertain  how  fmr  the  propensities  of  the 
public  and  taste  of  the  times  leaned  to  this  species  of  com- 
position, or  whether,  having  playfully  amused  his  leisure  in 
these  exercitations,  he  chose  to  print  a  small  impression  for  his 
friends,  we  have  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  knowledge. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  prosecuting  to  its 
termination  what  is  here  so  happily  commenced;  and  we  are 
induced  to  express  an  earnest  desire  to  see  a  poem  continued^ 
of  which  we  are  able  to  produce  such  stanzas  as  the  following. 

'*  The  golden  morning  now  had  hardly  gone, 
My  *  *,  from  her  chamber  in  the  east. 
And  witli  an  angel's  eye  scarce  look'd  upon 
The  valleys  and  the  hills  from  night  releast ; 
When  she,  for  whom  a  thousand  lovers  moan, 
Yet  of  all  women  cares  for  love  the  l^st, 
Hermione,  along  the  valley  speeds. 
Where  Nilus  flows  amid  his  subject  meads. 

"VI. 

'^  I  well  believe  Aurora  made  a  stay,    ' 
To*  gaze  upon  the  rival  of  her  beams, 
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So  lofelf  from  her  helm  tb'  unsullied  rayi 
And  from  her  shield,  and  all  her  armour  streams ; 
But  &r  more  fiital,  and  more  bright  than  theft 
Her  &ce  in  beauty  her  brave  pomp  beseelidt 
Her  fiucot  that  full  of  glorj  and  desiroi 
Miz'd  virgin  sweetness  with  heroic  fire. 

<^  In  that  unbounded  garden  of  delight 
A  thousand  soqls  had  lost  their  tibertf. 
And  wander'd  in  its  charmsi  both*  day  and  night» 
Delighted  with  their  fond  captivity ; 
O'love,  when  thou  art  crowned  to  the  height|- 
What  art  thou  but  diviiie  felicity  ? 
Her  lovers,  thouglrtb  none  she  favour  gave. 
Yet  each  preferred  to  serve  her  as  her  slave* 

**VIII. 

<*  But  she,  indeed,  not  like  unto  her  kind| 
All  thoughts  of  i^ty  and  of  love  disdun'd ; 
Which  yet  a  blemish  in  her  soul  I  find. 
Since  there  the  softest  passions  never  reign'd; 
To  strife,  to  war,  to  battle  she  inclinM, 
And  the  sharp  swoMf  and  weighty  spear  nuiintain'd  i 
To  perils,  and  to  camps  would  turn  her  feet, 
And  shrilUng  clarions  made  her  muuc  sweet**   P.  14* 


We  cannot  refuae  ourselves  the  satisfaction  of  placing  ottli 
more  specimen  before  our  readers. 

«  CV. 

^  She  heard  a  damsel  singing  on  the  plain, 
As  joyous  as  ihe  lark  at  break  of  day, 
Or  that  sweet  bird,  that  in  the  night  doth  reigU) 
That  all  the  air  was  filled  with  her  lay;  « 

A  herdsman's  daughter,  and  did  there  restrain 
Her  wanton  steeds  to  wander  in  their  play. 
And,  browzing,  o'er  the  silver  hills  to  roam ; 
And  this  her  song,  the  while  she  drove  them  home^ 

«  CVI. 

<<  *0  happy  state,  the  happiest  of  all!' 
The  blameless  herdsman  in  the  flowVy  plain  ; 
He  cares  not  for  great  kingdoms'  rise  or  fall, 
Or  battles,  that  the  mighty  Consuls  gain ; 
His  homely  thoughts  no  foreign  guiles  can  call ; 
He  in  his  cottage,  and  his  herd  doth  reign ; 
If  Phoebus  through  the  welkin  look  but  clear, 
His  peaceful  mind  is  joyous  through  the  year* 
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«  CVII. 

"  <  Befisre  the  sun  to  drive  them  to  the  lea» 
Or  up  the  mountain,  tracking  in  the  dew ; 
To  see  that  they  in  good  contentment  be, 
And  eat  their  balmy  brealifast  as  is  due, 
At  noon  from  out  the  hills  to  set  them  free, 
And  to  the  valleys  their  soft  steps  pursue, 
Wherein  amid  the  streams,  and  silver  shade, 
They  wanton  till  the  Hght  of  day  doth  ^de, 

**CV1II. 

**  'Sufliceth  him  :  then,  browztng  on  the  way, 
By  Hesper  bright  he  driveth  to  the  fold ; 
Before  his  door  his  little  children  play. 
His  tender  wife  him  in  her  arms  doth  hold : 
O  happy  state  !  far  different,  they  say. 
From  theirs,  whom  guilty  purple  doth  enfold; 
O  happy  state  !  (and  sweetly  she  did  sing,) 
The  herdsman  of  himself  is  truly  king  I        P.  64. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  Fairy  Queen  is  constantly 
present  to  the  poet's  imagination,  and  that  knights,  damsels, 
giants,  and  aerial  beings  are  the  themes  of  song.  The  reader 
will  everywhere  be  impressed  with  the  rich  powers  of  fancy, 
the  ingenuity  of  contrivance,  and  beauty  of  language,  which 
nark  this  production,  and  will  unquestionably  unite  with  us 
in  the  eager  wish  to  see  more  from  such  a  pen.  The  noblcf 
author,  we  have  been  informed,  some  time  since  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  public  by  the  republication  of  the  Defence  of 
Poetry,  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  with  a  small  collection  of 
original  poems.  These  it  was  not  our  good  fortune  to  see, 
and  having  inquired  for  them,  we  learn,  with  regret,  that  the 
author  has  recalled  the  impression.  It  should  have  been 
added,  that  the  volume  immediately  before  us  concludes  with 
a  Sonnet  to  a  very  illnstrious  Nobleman,  and  a  Copy  of 
Verses,  in  all  humility  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Regent.  These 
last  are  peculiarly  elegant,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  induce 
all  lovers  of  poetry  to  procure  the  whole. 
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On  Edinburgh  Medical  Education. 

[From  the  Seotiih  Review.] 

If  medicine  is  an  instrument,  as  few  will  doubt,  of  im- 
mense power,  it  becomes  a  question  of  no  small  importance, 
in  whose  hands  this  weapon  is  placed ;  whether  it  is  wielded 
for  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the  human  race. 

It  is  needless  to  cant  to  our  readers  concerning  the  value 
of  health  compared  with  other  blessings.  We  need  hardly 
even  point  out  to  them,  that  if  medicine  be  not  employed 
beneficially,  it  must  be  injuriously,  perhaps  destructively.  It 
is  not  one  of  those  things  which,  if  it  does  no  good,  will  do 
no  harm.  When  a  sick  person  commits  himself  to  the  care 
of  a  physician,  he  gets  into  a  situation  where  ignorance, 
rashness,  or  neglect,  may  soon  terminate  all  his  earthly  pros-- 
pects;  where  science,  s6und  judgment,  and  attention,  may 
long  ward  off  the  stroke  of  fate,  and  restore  his  relish  for 
every  enjoyment.  Such  considerations  may  show  how  valuable 
an  acquisition  a  good  physician  is,  how  great  a  curse  a  bad 
one,  and  how  useful  it  were  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  medical  pretenders. 

By  the  universities  of  St.  Andrews  and  Aberdeen,  we 
believe,  degrees  are  conferred  in  two  ways— -either  the  candi- 
date is  examined  on  his  proficiency  by  the  different  profestors, 
or  a  certificate  is  sent,  signed  by  two  physicians,  of  Ids 
moral^  character  and  medical  qualifications,  and  his  having 
attended  a  certain  course  of  study,  along  with  24/.  8^.  1  Id.  1-S, 
and  the  degree  is  returned  in  due  course.  To  the  formeri 
if  conducted  by  men  at  once  qualified  and  determined  to  iiH 
quire  into  the  attainments  of  the  candidate,  we  can  have  no 
objection,  but  it  is  seldom  if  ever  had  recourse  to ;  and  in 
the  latter  truly  commercial  way,  the  power  ^^  medicinam 
faciendi,  legendi,  et  docendi,  hie  et  ubique  terrarum,*'  b 
conferred  with  equal  discredit  to  the  givers  and  receivers. 
Hence  it  is  that  quacks  and  impostors  of  every  descriptioB 
have  it  in  their  power  to  prostitute  the  highest  honours  in 
medicine;  and  we  have  the  title  M.  D.  attached  to  the  ven- 
dors of  vegetable  syrups,  balms  of  gilead,  lotions,  tincturesi 
powders,  pills,  and  innumerable  nostrums,  by  which  the  public 
are  at  once  cheated  of  thdr  money,  and,  what  is  infinitely 
worse,  undermined  in  their  constitutions.  These  universities 
ought,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  of 

*  We  think  the  monl  and  religious  charaeter  of  the  candidate  ought  to  be  ecrli* 
lied  bj  the  miaitter  of  the  parisbi  and  the  churchwarden  or  elder. 
2 
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sanctioning  impositions  so  abominable ;  and  government 
ought  to  torego  any  advantage,  however  great,  that  may 
accrue  from  imposing  duties,  and  thus  literally  giving  the 
*^  stamp  of  royal  authority''  to,^and  participating  in,  a  tra£Bc 
neither  better  in  principle  nor  practice  than  that  lately  abolish- 
ed on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  English  universities  confer  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
medicine  on  those  who,  having  previously  acquired  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts,  have  studied  physic  for  two  years.  Here 
there  is  something  preposterous.  There  are  seven  years  of 
study  required  to  obtain  the  degrees  successively  of  bachelor- 
of  arts  and  master  of  arts,  which  can  only  be  considered  as 
preparatory,  and  only  two  are  devoted  to  the  acquirement 
of  that  for  which  so  much  preliminary  study  is  judged  neces- 
sary. 

We  coincide  with  the  view  of  these  universities,  that  it  is 
proper  the  physician  should  have  a  good  previous  education. 
Invaluable  works  in  medicine  are  among  the  precious  relics  of 
Greece  and  Rome ;  and  he  who  cannot  consult  the  originals, 
must  often  be  deceived  in  tkietr  interpretation.  The  study  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  is  important  in  two 
points  of  view ;  first,  because  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
organic  life  are  dependent  upon  mechanical  as  well  as  vital 
principles ;  secondly,  because,  in  common  with  the  study  of 
languages,  they  accustom  the  mind  to  habits  of  observation 
and  reflection,  which  will  adapt  it  to  the  important  investiga- 
tions on  which  it  is  about  to  enter.  The  man  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  search  for  truth  in  the  complicated  relations  of 
lines  and  figures,  will  be  equally  delighted  with  the  percep- 
tion of  it  in  the  admirable  laws  which  regulslte  the  health  of 
living  beings ;  and  he  who  has  been  accustomed  to  trace  the 
apparently  far  different  expressions  of  ideas  which  owe  thei» 
origin  to  one  root,  both  in  the  same  and  different  languages, 
can  with  facility  employ  this  discriminating  faculty  in  tracing 
the  connexion  between  the  varied  and  apparently  opposite 
symptoms  which  may  indicate  the  same  or  a  similar  state  of 
disease. 

The  study  of  the  intellectual  faculties  and  of  morals  ap- 
pears as  necessary  to  the  physician  as  anatomy  or  physiology  ; 
for,  independently  of  the  propriety  of  a  medical  practitioner 
having  a  polite  education,  of  which  such  studies  must  always 
be  considered  an  elementary  part,  how  is  he,  if  ignorant  of  ' 
them,  to  treat  diseases  of  mind  i  Yet  physicians  are  on  no 
ceremony  in  treating  such  diseases,  without  having  once  con- 
templated the  structure,  if  we  may  use  such  a  phrase,  of  the 
system  which  they  attempt  to  restore. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  a  course  of  two  years  appears 
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to  US  to  be  perfectly  inadequate  to  the  acquirement  of  such  a 
knowledge  of  medicine  as  should  entide  a  man  either  to 
possess  a  degree,  or  to  give  him  a  chance  of  practising  with 
advantage  to  those  who  may  be  committed  to  his  care»  or 
with  satisfaction  to  himself.  A  man  of  powerful  mind,  who 
has  attended  to  his  preparatory  studies^  might  do  honour  to 
the  medical  profession  with  even  so  short  a  period ;  but  it  is 
better  to  fix  such  a  time  as  ir  suitable  to  common,  than  to  be 
regulated  by  what  is  adapted  to  superior  intellects  alone.  In 
short,  we  have  here  as  a  general  rule  what  is  applicable 
merely  as  an  exception. 

A  certain  apathy,  however,  attends  these  universities  and 
every  thing  connected  with  them,  which  deprives  us  of  all 
hope  and  faith  in  any  of  their  children*  Indeed,  the  shorter 
time  that  a  student  of  medicine,  or  of  any  thing  else,  spends 
in  these  abodes  of  luxury  ind  indolence,  we  believe  it  is  die 
better. 

In  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  every  arrangement  seems 
admirably  contrived  for  giving  due  respectability  to  the  medi- 
cal degree,  with  three  exceptions!  Jst.  There  are  only  three 
years  study  enjoined,  two  of  which  may  be  at  another  univer- 
sity ;  2dly.  There  is  no  age  fixed  under  which  degrees  are  not 
conferred^  or,  if  it  be  fixed,  such  a  salutary  law  is  overlooked; 
3dly«  There  is  not  a  sufficient  degree  of  solicitude  displayed 
concerning  the  preliminary  education  of  candidates. 

The  course  of  the  studies  themselves  is  excellent,  with  the 
exception  of  moral  philosophy  and  midwifery,  both  of  which 
are  omitted,  for  what  reason  we  know  not.  Of  the  time  we 
have  already  said  enough  when  speaking  of  the  English  uni- 
versities ;  and  when  the  various  and  numerous  studies  neces- 
sary to  complete  a  medical  education  are  taken  into  account, 
pre  must  be  convinced  that  the  period  here  is  also  insufficient 
To  the  neglect  of  the  candidate  having  arrived  at  a  proper 
age,  and  to  some  other  causes  about  to  be  mentioned,  ve 
owe  the  circumstance  of  so  many  striplings,  just  escaped  froa 
the  nursery,  attaining  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine,  and 
stalking  about  with  all  the  foolish  and  pert  solemnity  of  grave 
fathers  and  full  grown  doctors,  i'his  is  the  severest  stab  of 
all ;  for  it  is  rapidly  hurrying  a  title,  which  we  should  wish 
to  see  respectable,  into  contempt  and  ridicule.     The  stage  has 

Eroduced  few  young  Rosciusesi  but  the  university  of  Edin- 
urgh  can  boast  of  many  examples  of  a  Hippocrates  who 
never  had  a  razor  on  his  face ;  some  of  whom  assume  s 
peculiarity  of  dress  and  manners  only  excusable  in  ma^tratts 
or  borough  deacons,  or  in  those  arrived  at  second  childhood, 
that  period  when  a  physician  is  esteemed  infallible.  We  do 
wot  mean  to  insinuate  that  all  under  age  are,  to  a  man,  or,  to 
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speak  properly,  to  a  boy,  incapable  of  practising  medicine ; 
many  have  been  wonderfully  acute  at  a  veiy  early  period  of 
life,  while  others  get  Only  more  foolish  and  obstinate  as  they 
grow  old,  and  the  annals  of  physic  have  been  more  disgraced 
by  grown  up  children  than  by  promising  youths.  AH  we 
'  would  hint  is,  that  it  would  be  safe  to  give  degrees  to  men 
only. 

There  is  no  retrospective  view  taken  of  the  early  edu* 
cation  of  candidates,  but  all  their  essays,  examinations,  and 
disputations,  are  held  in  the  Latin  language,  with  which  they 
are  of  course  supposed  to  be  well  acquainted.  We  have  already 
mentioned  some  preliminary  studies,  which,  if  not  absolutely 
indispensable,  would  at  least  bt  useful,  and,  as  necessary  in  a 
polite  education,  would  tend  to  riiake  the  degree  respectable ; 
but  even  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  is,  as  we  shall 
find,  in  a  great  measure  evaded. 

The  university  confers  degrees  upon  two  days  only  in  the 
year,  in  the  following  manner :  the  candidate  delivers  a  dis* 
sertation  upon  some  subject,  medical  or  philosophical,  t9  one 
of  the  six  medical  professors,  who,  having  given  it  his perlegi^ 
it  is  transmitted,  if  approved  of,  to  the  dean  of  the  medical 
faculty,  who  issues  notices  to  the  respective  candidates  of  the 
time  and  place  of  their  first  examination.  This  one  is  private 
and  impartial,  generally  occupying  from  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a  half.  The  candidate  is  unaware  of  what  his  examina* 
tion  may  turn  upon,  the  questions  being  indifferently  taken 
from  nosology,  anatomy,  the  practice  and  theory  of  medicine, 
pharmacy,  chymistry,  materia  medica,  &c. ;  at  one  time 
general,  at  another  close  and  minute.  All  those  who  have 
been  approved  of  at  a  first  examination  meet  upon  a  certain 
day  in  the  college  library,  where  they  are  again  examined  in 
rotation  by  two  of  the  professors,  and  receive  from  two 
others  an  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  and  a  question,  medicul 
or  physiological,  each  of  which  they  are  to  treat  in  writing. 
Their  exercises  being  delivered  to  the  respective  professors, 
they,  upon  a  day  appointed,  appear  and  defend  them ;  after 
this,  the  two  •  remaining  professors  give  them  two  cases  of 
disease,  upon  which  they  are  to  comment  in  writing,  explain- 
ing the  name  and  nature  of  the  particular  disease,  the  symp- 
toms, the  means  of  cure,,  the  medicines  to  be  employ^lVatid 
the  formulae  for  their  exhibition.  These  essays  rautlSrae- 
fended  upon  a  day  appointed,  and,  if  the  candidate  W  thcD 
approved  of,  he  is  afterwards  admitted  publicly  to  defend 
his  thesis,  and  receive  his  degree.  That  no  one  may  be 
rejected  from  embarrassment^  or  any  other  caust  but  igno- 
rance, he  can,  if  the  professors  do  not  approve  of  hihn  at  the 
iirst  examination,  demand  a  second  private  one,,  and  ht  has 
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the  privilege  of  writing  down  the  whole  of  the  questtont 
asked,  and  of  returning  written  answers. 

This  course  of  examination  seems  uaexceptionable,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  any  mode  by  which  ignoraace  can 
escape  detection;  but  idleness  is  both  ingeniouft  in  plaa- 
oing,  and  active  in  executing  schemes  for  its  own  security. 
Students  of  medicine,  like  those  of  other  things,  vary  almost 
infinitely  in  parts  and  dispositions.  They  may  be  resolved, 
however,  into  a  few  general  classes  :  first,  we  have  the  book 
worm,  grave  and  sententious,  who  in  general  shines  io  the 
closet ;  and,  provided  he  does  not  attempt  to  give  his  lucubra* 
tions  to  the  world,  often  gets  into  repute  as  a  very  silent, 
very  sober,  very  pfous,  weU-doing,  modest,  deserviag  young 
man.  As  he  thinks,  he  spends  his  time  well,  in  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  notes  he  takes  at  lectures,  and  the 
number  of  pages  he  reads  ;  and  is  neither  in  the  use  of  coot* 
paring  nature  with  herself  nor  with  books;  his  intellects 
commonly  resemble  one  of  those  unfortunates,  who,  being 
affected  with  bulimia  or  canine  appetite,  devours  much,  but 
digests  little,  and,  consequently,  continues  lean  and  haggard. 
Groups  of  this  description  of  students  are  to  be  seen  hunting 
after  the  attending  physician  or  surgeon  of  hospitals,  follow- 
ing  him  from  patient  to  patient,  from  ward  to  ward»  gaping* 
staring,  and  admiring.  ^^  Such  persons  see  many  sick,  very 
few  diseases.'' 

But  the  greater  number  of  students  are  a  flippant,  gay  race, 
who,  arriving  in  the  country  full  of  money,  imitate  the  butterfly 
in  every  thing  but  its  botanical  knowledge.  The  gay  student's 
(we  wish  we  had  an  appropriate  name)  career  in  Edinburgh 
is,  however,  exactly  the  reverse  of  a  butterfly's  life  ;  for,  as 
this  foppish  insect  commences  by  creeping,  and  ends  in 
flying  and  fluttering,  so  the  students  of  this  class  commence 
their  career  by  fluttering,  and  end  in  creeping.  During  the 
first  two  years,  they  flutter  from  Prince's-street  to  the  college, 
and  from  the  college  to  Prince's-street,  from  the  concert  to 
the  theatre,  and  frdm  the  theatre  to  the  assembly,  till,  towards 
the  end  of  their  third  winter,  having  got  their  wings  sufi- 
ciently  cropped,  either  by  debt  or  gallantry,  they  creep  into 
some  garret  story,  and  exert  all  their  wits  in  devising  ways 
and  irifaans  for  the  last  campaign,  which  is,  in  truth,  the  only 
effidw:'  one.  The  gay  and  frank  Lothario  has  now  lost  the 
look  of  self-gratulation,  and  exchanged  the  bloom,  resulting 
from  port  and  Prince's -street  for  the  pale  cadaverous  look  of 
the  student ;  he  gets,  in  fact,  at  once  the  appearance  of  the 
book- worm,  or,  perhaps,  of  one  who  has  said  unto  the  worms» 
ye  are  my  brothers  and  my  sisters.  His  peregrinations  are 
non  confined  to  slinking  out  ia  the  dusk,  muffled  up  ia  a 
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great  coat.  He  has  eitcbanged  the  firm  maaly  strut  for  a  wary 
circumspect  demeanour.  He  cautiously  avoids  his  acquaint- 
ances,  or,  afraid  of  being  forgoUien,  makes  a  point  to  antici* 
pate  them. 

He  now  "begins  to  think  for  what  purpose  lie  came  to  this 
seat  of  science,  and  finds  that  he  has  made  no  progress  in  tfafi 
knowledge  of  his  profession.  He  has,  however^  made  one 
important  step--*«he  has  got  his  name  entered,  for  the  neces* 
sary  number  of  Seasons,  in  the  college  books.  He  reflects 
seriously  upon  his  course— his  means  are  nearly,  tf  not  wholly^ 
exhausted — ^his  relations  expect  his  return— -and  he  at  last 
determines,  that  if  he  cannot  go  back  scientific,  he  shall  at 
least  have  the  nanie  of  being  so ;  and  to  this  he  devotes 
all  his  energies.  A  grinder*  is  employed,  who  directs  hia 
pupil's  attention  to  the  perusal  of  a  few  select  works,  con- 
taining questions  and  answers,  drills  him  closely  upon  these^ 
and,  before  the  end  of  six  months,'  as  his  memory  is  never 
disturbed  by  his  judgment,  he  has  acquired  such  a  fund  of 
answers  on  every  branch  of  his  vast  range  of  science,  that  it 
is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  puzzle  him  ;  and,  although  he 
cannot  distinguish  between  one  disease  and  another,  yet  he 
can,  with  wonderful  celerity,  repeat  the  symptoms  of  each. 
He  displays  the  same  alertness  in  anatomy.  Show  him  a 
dead  body,  and  desire  him  to  point  out  any  viscus,  and  he  wiU 
be  completely  at  a  stand  ;  yet  ask  him  to  describe  any  one, 
and  he  will  do  it  in  such  a  style  as  few  experienced  anato- 
mists could  equal.  To  use  a  simile  of  Shakspeare,  he  resem- 
bles a  sponge  sucking  up  answers  from  his  grinder,  of  which 
the  squeeze  of  the  professors  deprives  him,  rendering  him,  as 
Defore,  empty  or  dry.  Thus  ground  to  a  degree,  how  could 
any  set  of  professors  reject  him  i  But  how  does  he  get  on 
tvith  his  thesis  and  his  two  sets  of  essays,  his  time  being 
precious — ^his  Latinity  scanty  i  These  are  despatched  in  a 
trice.  A  thesis  may  he  purchased  from  three  to  ten  guineas, 
:ut  and  dry,  like  a  Barbarossa  peruque,  and  like  it,  too, 
:ropped  from  the  heads  of  others.  The  two  sets  of  essays 
ire  contracted  for  generally,  we  believe,  at  about  five  guineas; 
ind  thus  a  gentleman  may  become  an  author  without  ever 
laving  perused  his  own  works,  or  even  being  able  to  do  so. 

Matters  would  not  be  altogether  desperate,  if  the  young 
lerson  so  graduated  could  appreciate  their  attainments*  and 

*  We  do  not  wish  to  insimikte  that  a  grinckr  ought  not  to  he  permitted ;  ve  are, 
m  the  contrary,  certain  that  he  roust  be  of  service  in  giving  yoone  men  a  habit  oi' 
onccntratitig  their  views^.  and  of  conrersing  in  a  laiigoage  they  nave  been  litUil 
ecustomed  to,  and  in  thb  retpeot  deserves  eaooaragemeat;  bat  whtn  the  griiidin{^ 
»r«JCCAS  m  oarried  on,  as  is  too  eften  the  eme,  in, the  fliaaptr  mentkmed  ia  Uie  text, 
t  b  truly  pernicious. 
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would  begin  to  study  their  profession  in  earnest ;  but  it  gene- 
rally happens  that  the  certificate  they  receive,  of  qualifications 
which  they  never  possessed,  puts  a  bar  to  improvement,  by 
puffing  them  up  with  self-sufficiency— we  had  almost  said, 
sealed  their  ruin,  forgetting  that  it  was  the  ruin  of  those  whe 
might  fall  under  their  care. 

A  third  set  of  students  consists  of  those  who,  impressed 
with  the  awful  importance  of  the  profession  they  are  about  to 
undertake,  attend  assiduously  to  every  branch  of  it.  A 
student  of  this  description  does  not,  like  the  book  worm,  pore 
night  and  day  over  many  a  dry  and  weary  page— what  he 
reads  is  select— -he  takes  care  to  understand  and  digest  it ;  he 
is  not  led  away  by  any  thing  because  it  is  delivered  by  spate 
great  authority,  even  that  of  a  sapient  professor ;  but,  remem- 
bering that  all  men  are  liable  to  err,  he  tries  every  doctrine  by 
the  rule  of  reason  and  common  sense.  He  acts  at  first  with 
caution,  distrusts  every  thing  he  does  or  sees,  till,  by  closely 
and  patiently  watching  disease,  he  becomes  acqu^nted  with  all 
the  common  symptoms  which  characterize  its  varieties,  its 
changes,  and  its  event ;  he  reasons  upon  these  slowly,  and  of 
course  correctly.  He  never  aims  at  the  singular  acuteness  of 
deciding  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  plan  of  treatment, 
the  moment  he  enters  the  sick  man^s  chamber— a  faculty 
possessed  by  nonci  and  which,  however  much  the  pretensions 
to  it  may  make  the  million  wonder,  must  always  make  men  of 
penetration  lose  faith.  He  feels  an  ardent  anxiety  for  the 
fate  of  the  patient,  whether  poor  or  rich,  and  watches  him  as 
closely  as  his  other  avocations  will  permit,  not  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge,  but  from  the  irresistible 
dictates  of  that  sympathy  which  has  its  origin  in  the  best 
feelings  of  the  human  heart.  He  is  cautious  in  giving  a 
prognostic,  particularly  a  fatal  one,  which  may  have  no  small 
share  in  its  own  fulfilment ;  and  though  he  never  attempts  to 
deceive,  he  holds  out  the  balm  of  hope,  well  knowing  that 
when  that  is  gone,  every  little  chance  is  cut  off.  He  never 
forsakes  his  patient,  knowing  that,  though  he  cannot  cure,  he 
may  relieve,  and  that  he  thus  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the 
gradual  progress  of  disease.  When  the  event  is  fatal,  be  ex- 
amines with  care  those  changes  which  the  disease  has  induced, 
and  compares  them  with  the  original  structure,  and  with  the 
symptoms  which  preceded,  accomptinied,  and  followed  them* 
He  is  not  closely  wedded  to  any  theory,  but  cautiously  inquires 
if  it  be  legitimately  deduced  from  facts,  and  neither  rashly 

fdopts  nor  rejects  it.     He  watches  the  operation  of  remedies^ 
oth  immediate  and  remote ;  compares  their  effects  in  different 
individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual  at  different  timet  i  wad 
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in  every  thing  acts  with  unaffected  modesty,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  nature,  feeling,  and  common  sense. 

To  such  men  degrees  may  be  safely  conferred  at  almost  any 
age  or  any  period  of  their  studies ;  and  had  the  world  been 
capable  of  appreciating  and  paying  that  deference  to  thehr 
judgment  which  has  been,  with  few  exceptions,  bestowed  upon 
the  sons  of  mystery,  absurdity^  and  pretension,  we  could  not 
have  said,  in  the  language  of  Bacon>  that  medicine  had  moved 
rather  in  circle  than  progression. 


The  Martyrs ;  or^  The  Triumph  of  the  Clwistian  Rdigian.  By 
F.  A.  de  Chateaubriand,  Author  of  the  Genie  de  Ckrialianisme. 
Atala^  &c.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  W.  Joseph 
Walter,  late  of  St.  Edmund's  College.  To  which  is  added,  an 
Appendix,  consisting  of  extracts  from  his  *<  iifuiemire/'  8vo. 
2  vgl9.  pp.  xxviii,  744. 

[From  the  EclecUe  RcTiev.^ 

This  romantic  Frenchman  has  been  very  advantageously 
hitroduced  among  us  by  means  of  his  Travels  in  Greece  and 
Palestine ; — if  indeed  it  may  be  deemed  an  advs^ntageoua 
introduction  of  an  author,  who  has  written  several  works,  and 
proposes  writing  more,  to  become  first  extensively  known  by^ 
means  of  that  one  of  his  productions  which  surpasses  in  interest 
every  thing  he  has  written  or  is  destined  to  write ;  for  this, 
we  think,  may  be  safely  affirmed  of  his  Itinerary.  When, 
however,  it  is  recollected  that  the  bold,  protracted,  and 
diversified  expedition  which  that  work  briefly  narrates,  was 
undertaken  expressly  on  account  of  the  work  at  present  before 
us,  and  prosecuted  with  a  daily  and  almost  hourly  reference 
to  it,  so  unparalleled  a  circumstance  in  literary  history  will 
be  thought  sufficient,  even  alone,  to  engage  a  particular  attention 
to  the  performance.  And  it  wiU  justly  excite  a  very  favourable 
prejudice.  For  the  sparing  of  labour,  both  in  the  preparations 
for  authorship  and  in  the  actual  operation,  is  so  prevailing 
and  grievous  a  vice  in  our  present. literature,  that  we  are 
predisposed  to  revere,  as  quite  a  literary  saint,  the  writer  who 
bilngs  along  with  his  work  the  evidence  of  having  bestowed 
•n  it  a  long  and  costly  labour,  especially  if,  at  the  same  time, 
he  has  declined  taking  the  advantage  of  making  his  work 
immoderately  large. 

He  is  not  unreasonably  ostentatious  of  this  labour,  and 
might  well  have  been  allowed  to  refer  tD  it  in  terms  of  ^eater 
parade  than  the  following : 
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*^  I  hare  no  with  to  make  a  Tain  display  of  my  exertions,  iinig« 
nificant  las  they  have  been  t  neverthelesa  I  trust  that  when  I  am  aeea 
tearing  myself  away  from  my  friends  and  my  country,  enduring 
fatigue  and  fever,  traversing  the  seas  of  Greece  in  a  small  bark, 
while  exposed  to  the  fire  of  wanton  barbarians,  influenced  only  by  my 
respect  for  the  public,  and  in  the  hope  to  present  it  with  a  work  less 
imperfect  than  the  Geme  de  Chriatianiame  ;  I  trust,  I  say,  that  some 
credit  will  be  allowed  me  for  my  exertions.^— -^  Not  content  with 
all  my  studies,  all  my  sacrifices,  and  all  my  scruples,  I  undertook 
a  voyage  on  purpose  to  inspect  with  my  own  eyes  the  scenes  wfaich 
I  wished  to  describe.  Should  my  work,  therefore,  have  no  other 
merit,  it  will  at  least  possess  the  interest  of  an  accurate  deacriptioa 
of  some  of  the  most  famous  places  of  antiquity.  I  commenced 
my  journey  from  the  ruins  of  Sparta,  and  after  passing  through 
Argos,  Corinth,  Athens,  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  and  Memphis, 
I  finished  my  tour  at  the  mouldering  fragments  of  what  once  w'as 
Carthage.  The  reader,  therefore,  may  rest  assured  that  the 
descriptions  which  he  finds  in  the  Martyra^  are  not  mere  vague 
and  fanciful  combinations  of  imagery,  but  were  (adthfully  sketched 
on  the  spot.  Some  of  these  descriptions  are  entirely  new :  no 
modem  traveller,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  has  given  a  picture 
of  Messenia,  of  a  part  of  Arcadia,  and  of  the  valley  of  Laconia» 
That  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  equally  faithful.  The 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  way  of  sorrows.  Via  Doioroaa^ 
are  exactly  such  as  I  have  described."-—'*  Such  have  been  my 
endeavours  to  render  the  Martyrs  not  entirely  unworthy  of  the 
pu1>lic  attention.  Thrice  happy  should  I  feel  if  my  work  breathed 
any  portion  of  that  poetical  inspiration  which  stUl  animates  the 
ruins  of  Athens  and  Jerusalem.  It  is  not  through  any  vain 
pstcntation  that  I  tihus  speak  of  my  studies  and  my  travels ;  it  is  to 
show  the  laudable  distrust  I  have  in  my  own  talents,  and  the  care 
I  liuve  taken,  by  all  means  in  my  power,  to  supply  the  deficiency* 
By  these  my  labours,  too,  I  think,  I  have  evinced  my  respect  for 
the  public,  and  the  importance  I  attach  to  every  thing  that  in  any 
degree  concerns  the  interests  of  religion.'* 

It  does  not  appear  whether  the  intention  of  travelling  to 
the  East  in  order  to  acquire  accurate  and  lively  images  of 
the  scenes  in  which  the  supposed  events  were  to  be  repre* 
sented  as  having  taken  place,  was  coeval  with  the  Erst 
projection  of  the  work  ;  but  in  the  course  of  prosecuting  the 
adventure,  and  when  the  acquisition  was  made,  it  was 
impossible  but  the  interesting  pictures  which  were  forming 
by  degrees  into  a  complete  enchanting  oriental  world  in  the 
author's  imagination,  must  have  grown  into  so  much  impor* 
tance  in  his  account,  that  the  delineation  of  them  in  his  work 
would  become  one  of  the  leading  objects  in  composing  it. 
Still,  the  plan  must  have  some  one  object  decidedly  and 
substantially  predominant.  What  that  is,  we  should  have 
considerable  difficulty  in  defining,  if  we  were  not  allowed  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  author's  own  explanation. 
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^  I  advanced  in  a  former  work  that  Christianity  appeared  to  me 
more  favourable  than  paganism  for  the  development  of  characters} 
and  for  a  display  of  the  passions ;  I  added,  moreover,  that  the 
tnarvelioua  of  this  religion  might  contend  for  the  palm  of  interest 
with  that  borrowed  from  mythology :  these  opinions,  which  have 
been  more  or  less  combated,  it  is  my  present  object  to  support,  and 
to  illustrate  by  an  example.-— To  render  the  reader  an  impartial 
judge  in  this  great  literary  process,  it  was  necessary  to  make  choice 
of  a  subject  that  would  allow  me  to  throw  upon  the  same  canvass 
the  predominant  features  of  the  two  religions ;  the  morality,  the 
aacriiices,  and  the  ceremonies  of  both  systems  of  worship :  a  subject 
where  the  language  of  Genesis  might  be  blended  with  that  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  the  Jupiter  of  Homer  be  placed  by  the  side  of  th^ 
Jehovah  of  Milton,  without  giving  offence  to  piety,  to  taste,  or  to 
probability. 

'^  Having  once  conceived  this  idea,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  fining 
an  historical  epoch  where  the  two  religions  met  in  conjunction. 
The  scene  opens  towards  the  close  of  the  third  century,  at  the 
moment  when  the  persecution  of  the  christians  commenced  under 
Diocletian.  Christianity  had  not  yet  become  the  predominating 
religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  though  its  altars  arose  near  the 
ahrines  of  idolatry. 

'^  The  persons  who  ms^e  a  figure  in  the  work  are  taken  froiy  th^ 
two  religions.  I  have  in  the  first  place  made  the  reader  acquainted 
with  the  leading  characters,  and  thence  proceeded  to  describe 
the  state  of  Christianity  through  the  then  known  world,  as  it  stood 
at  the  time  of  the  action ;  the  remainder  of  the  work-  developes  a 
particular  catastrophe  that  is  connected  with  the  general  massacre 
of  the  christians." 

Such  a  scheme  evidently  gave  an  exceedingly  wide  scope  to 
a  writer  extensively  acquainted  with  ancient  history*  As 
the  author  himself  observes,  it  ^^  placed  all  antiquity,  sacred 
and  profane,  at  his  disposal ;"  so  far  as  it  should  be  possible 
to  bring  its  nations,  its  personSiges,  and  its  customs,  within 
the  compass  of  such  a  fable  as  might  be  fairly  constructed 
upon  the  life  and  adventures  of  two  or  three  individuals 
cotemporary  with  one  another  at  a  particular  epoch.  And 
the  ^^  Travels  of  Anacharsis,"  and  some  other  works,  had 
sufficiently  shown  to  what  a  vast  extent  and  diversity  of  thinge^ 
a  little  ingenuity  might  dilate  the  circumference  of  such  a 
fable,  without  any  violent  excess  of  confusion  or  anachronism. 

His  personages,  he  observes,  are  almost  all  taken  from 
history ;  and  among  them  are  Diocletian,  Maximian,  Gale* 
rius,  Constantius,  Constantine,  Hierocles,  St*  Jerome,  and  St* 
Augustine.  He  ofFt^rs  an  allowable  apology  K>r  the  anachrci« 
nism  of  making  Jerome  cotemporary  with  Diocletian,  and  for 
some  other  little  freedoms  taken  with  chronological  truth* 
And  he  should  rather  have  apologized  for,  than  pretended  to 
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justify)  his  fancy  for  exonerating  Diocletian  from  ainiost  all 
the  guilt  of  the  tenth  persecution  of  the  christians.  He 
professes  to  have  conformed  very  carefully  to  historical  matter 
of  fact  in  his  representation  of  the  manners  and  ceremonies 
of  the  primitive  christians ;  of  the  public  exhibitions  of  the 
Romans;  of  the  persons  and  manners  of  the. Gauls,  Franks,' 
and  other  barbarians  :  and  of  ^^  the  geographical  euriositics 
respecting  the  Gauls,  Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt."  He  ntfknes 
collectively  his  authorities  ;  but, the  reader  will  wish  that  in 
some  instances  he  had  yielded  to  the  advice  which  he  says 
was  given  him,  to  subjoin  notes,  with  specific  historical  refer- 
ences and  illustrations* 

As  the  work  claims  to  rank  in  the  epic  class,  and  therefore 
professes  to  give  a  dignified  history  of  extraordinary  trans- 
actions, we  cannot  be  excused  from  attempting  a  brief  abstract 
of  the  narrative. 

It  should  seem  that  a  French  style  is  one  of  those  precious 
things  which  it  is  worth  an  author's  care  to  preserve  inviolate 
throughout  his  wanderings  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  j 
for  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  modified 
diction  among  the  people  and  tongues  of  all  those  quarters, 
Chateaubriand  comes  back  t(f  commence  in  the  following 
manner : 

^'  Nine  times  had  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  seen  the  spirits  of 
darkness  leagued  in  conspiracy  against  her;  nine  times  had  this 
favoured  vessel,  which  storms  assail  in  vain,  escaped  the  fury  of 
the  tempest.  The  earth  reposed  in  peace  *.  with  skilful  hand 
Diocletian  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  world.  Under  the  protection 
of  this  great  prince  the  christians  enjoyed  a  state  of  tranquillity  to 
which  they  had  before  been  strangers.  The  altars  of  the  true  God 
began  to  contest  the  honours  ofiered  on  the  shrines  of  idolatry ; 
the  number  of  the  faithful  increased  daily  ;  and  honours,  riches, 
and  glory,  were  no  longer  the  exclusive  inheritance  of  the 
worshippers  of  Jupiter.  Hell,  threatened  with  the  loss  of  its  empire, 
wished  to  interrupt  the  course  of  these  heavenly  victories;  and  the 
]£temal,  who  saw  the  virtues  of  his  people  languish  in  prosperity, 
permitted  the  demons  to  excite  a  fresh  persecution ;  but  this  last 
and  terrible  trial  was  ultimately  to  plant  the  cross  on  the  throne  of 
the  universe,  and  to  humble  to  the  dust  the  temples  of  pagan 
superstition. — To  the  heroism  of  two  illustrious  martyrs  is  this 
•victory  due :  an  innocent  virgin,  and  a  renowned  penitent,  were 
the  persons  so  eminently  conspicuous  on  this  day  of  trial  and  of  wo. 
The  former  was  chosen  by  heaven  from  among  an  idolatrous  people ; 
the  latter  from  among  the  faithful,  to  be  the  expiatory  victims  both 
for  the  christian  and  the  gentile  world." 

The  translator  does  not  mention  whether  it  is  hereabouts 
diat  we  should  find  in  the  original  the  first  of  those  convert 
sations,  or  debates  in  council,  ampng  the  infernal  spirits, 
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vhichf  as   well   as   conferences   among  celestial  beings,  he 
regards  as  somewhat  *^  tedious  and  misplaced/'  and  rather 
diminishing  than  increasing  the  interest  of  the  story,  and 
has  omitted^  we  have  no  doubt,  with  all  manner  of  propriety* 
The  pagan  virgin,  the  heroine  of  the  work,  is  Cymodoc£t 
the  daughter  of  Demodocus,  ^^  the  last  descendant  of  those 
families  of  the  Homerides»  who  formerly  inhabited  the  island 
of  Chios,  and  who  laid  pretensions  to  a  direct  descent  from 
Homer."     He  was  made  high  priest  to  a  temple  erected  by 
the  Messenians  to  Homer,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  office 
lived  many  years  in  a  sacred  retirement,  tenderiy  rearing, 
and  carefully  and  successfully  cultivating  Cymodoce,  his  only 
child.     In  this  recluse  situation,  however,  she  unfortunately 
attracted   the   admiration    of   Hierocles,   the   pro-consul  of 
Achaia,  a  very  powerful,  but  a  depraved  and  odious  person, 
whose  demand  of  her  in  marriage  her  father  n^st  willingly 
concurred  with  her  in  refusing,  though  great  danger  was  the 
too  certain  consequence.     As  an  expedient  conducive  to  her 
protection,  he  consecrates  her,  in  capacity  of  priestess,  to  the 
Muses.      Her  merit  became  so  conspicuous  that  she  was 
chosen  by  the  old  men  to  lead  the  choir  of  virgins  who  were 
appointed  to  present  the  votive  offerings  in  a  solemn  festival 
of   Diana,  on  the  borders  of  Messenia  and  Laconia.     tn 
returning,  on  a  moonlight  night,  she  loses  her  way  and  her 
female  attendant,  in  a  mountain  forest.     Excessively  alarmed, 
though    all   was   silent  except  a  little  stre'am,  she  flew  to 
knplore   the  protection   of  the   Naiad  of   this   stream,  and 
found  an  altar  at  the  foot  of  a  cascade.     The  reader  antici« 
pates  that  this  is  not  all.     *^  She  perceived  a  youth,  who  lay 
reclined  in  slumber  against  the  rock:  his  head  rested  on  his 
left  shoulder,  and  was  partly  supported  by  his  lance ;  a  ray 
of  the  moon,  darting  through  the  branches  of  a  cypress, 
shone  full  in  the  huntsman^s  face.     A  disciple  of  Apelles 
would  have  thus  represented  the  slumbers  of  £ndymion«— «- 
Indeed,  the  daughter  of  Demodocus  really  imagined  that  in 
this  youth  she  beheld  the  lover  of  Diana;  in  a  plaintive 
zephyr  she  thought  she  distinguished  the  sigh  of  the  gocfdess, 
and  in  a  glimmering  ray  of  the  moon  she  seemed  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  her  snowy  vest  as  she  was  just  retiring  into  the 
thicket."     It  will  instantaneously  be  apprehended  that  this  is 
the  hero  of  the  piece ;  and  he  very  soon  gives  indications  of 
an  uncommon  and  lofty  character.     Suddenly  awaked  by  the 
barking  of  his  dog,  he  intermingles  questions  and  exclama- 
tions of  surprise  and  admiration  with  similar  expressions 
uttered  by  the  priestess  of  the  Muses ;  but  soon  signifies* 
with  a  degree  of  abruptness  and  austerity^  his  disapprolyation 
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of  her  reference  to  pagan  divinities.  With  kindness,  liiofliiiffd 
by  this  austerity^  he  conducts  her  to  the  neighboiirhbod  of 
her  father's  abode»  repeating,  in  the  most  decided  aAd  libonk 
terms,  his  expressions  of  dissent  and  censare  as  often  as  ste 
introduces,  as  she  naturally  does,  any  of  her  mjthologicd 
ideas.  A  degree  of  alarm  mingled  with  her  surpnM  and 
admiration,  as  her  mind,  intent  on  her  strange  compsnioob 
fluctuated  among  the  c6njectures  of  an  auspicious  deity,  i 
Spartan  youth,  and  an  impious  demon.  Whether  it  was 
merely  to  rid  her  of  all  perplexity  and  apprebenaion,  6r 
whether  any  slight  thought  of  a  remoter  possible  consequence 
might  have  occurred  to  nis  mind,  does  not  seem  to  be  i;leariy 
known ;  but  he  informs  her,  in  a  very  few;  words,  that  i^  is  a 
plain  sinful  mortal  of  the  name  of  Eudorus,  the  son  of  La^ 
thenes.  Notwithstanding,  when  he  bade  her  adiea,  with  a 
.  benignant  smile  darkening  into  a  solemnity  appropriate  to  his 
christian  valediction,  and  suddenly  vanished  into  the  %ood| 
^^she  no  longer  doubted  blit  this  huntsman  was  one  of  the 
immortals.''  But  her  fathet  instantly  recognises  the  iiaaie  of 
Lasthenes,  ^^  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Avcadlia^  a 
descendant  of  a  race  of  heroes,  and  of  gods,  for  he  receivedf 
his  origin  from  the  river  Alpheus ;"  and  the  name  of  his  son 
Eudorus,  *^  who  has  borne  away  laurels  of  triumph  in  the  field 
of  Mars."  And  being  highly  dissatisfied  that,  the  friendly 
stranger  had  not  been  introduced  to  receive  his  thanks  and 
hospitality,  he  decides  that  he  ought  to  make  a  visit,  talcing 
his  daughter  with  him,  to  the  residence  of  Lasthenea,  to 
express  their  acknowledgments,  and  offer  as  a  present  a 
valuable  vase  of  brass,  ^^  admirably  embossed  by  the  art  of 
Vulcan^'*  with  an  historical  device,  and  once  in  the  possession 
of  Ajax,  and  afterwards  of  Homer. 

A  splendid  superabundance  of  mythological  lore  bedecks 
the  two  days'  itinerary ;  and  an  inconvenient  quantity  of  it  is 
carried  by  the  priest  of  Homer,  even  into  the  abode  of  the 
plain,  though  opulent.  Christian  Lasthenes,  who  welcomed 
the  strangers  with  the  utmost  respect  and  kindness,  but  sur- 
prised them  with  the  unostentatious  simplicity  of  their  personal 
appearance  and  domestic  accommodations.  It  is  evident  that 
Demodocus  was  not  well  read  in  Roman  history;  for  the 
stories  of  Cincinnatus  and  Fabricius  would  have  prevented 
his  being  so  **  confounded"  on  being  shown  Eudorus  sitting 
as  a  plain  rustic  under  a  tree  in  a  harvest  field :  ^*  what, 
■thought  he  within  himself,  ^*  is  this  simple  swain  the  warrior 
who  triumphed  over  Carrausius,  who  was  tribune  of  the 
Britannic  legion,  and  the  friend  of  prince  Constantine !"  unless, 
indeed)  it  was  the  youth  of  the  hero  that  excited  his  surprise  i 
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but  he  was  not  younger,  as  far  as  appears,  than  Scipio 
Africanus.  It  could  be  with  no  little  emotion  that  two  of 
the  persons  now  brought  together  recognised  each  other; 
and  the  inextricable  complication  of  their  destinies  soon 
becomes  palpably  manifest. 

The  incessant  grave  introduction  by  Demodocus»  and  the 
frequent   one   even  by  his  daughter,  when  she  is  led  into 
conversation,  of  the  pagan  notions  and  personages,  forces  a 
protest,  firm  and  explicit,  though  most  mild  in  manner,  on 
the  part  of  the  christians,  against  the  whole  impious  vanity 
of  a   false   religion.     Demodocus,  proud  of  his  daughter's 
accomplishments,  had  somewhat  unwittingly  persuaded  her 
to  a  musical  effort,  in  which,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
friendly  family,  she  *^  chanted  the  origin  of  the  heavens,"  and 
all  about  Jupiter,  and  Minerva,  and  Hebe,  and  a  long  series 
of  kindred  legends.      It  was  an  indispensable  civility  that 
christian   music  should  make  some  return,  and  it  was  the 
business  of  Eudorus  to  teach  it  what  to  say.     His  perform- 
ance recounted  the  most  prominent  facts  and  principles  of 
the   Jewish  and  Christian  religion.     The  world  of  topics 
celebrated  in  the  two  descants  would  incline  us  to  believe  that 
the  natural  day  was  much  longer  in  those  times  than  now^ 
and  that  the  human  vocal  organs  were  constructed  of  much 
stouter   materials.     The    performances  led  to  a  variety  of 
amicable  remarks  from  the  christians;  and  it  appears  that 
Cymodoce  had  an  incomparably  greater  facility  of  compre* 
hending,  as  well  as  a  more  favourable  disposition  for  enter- 
taining,  the  new  doctrines   than   her   father,  who   appears 
throughout,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  man  of  very  middling 
faculties,  though  of  much  good  will.  The  christians,  however^ 
are  not  continually  reading  theological  lectures;  they  rather 
endeavour  to  make  their  religion  present  itself  in  the  form 
of  practical  lessons,  arising  from  domestic  incidents,  and  the 
solemn  rites  of  their  religious  worship.     There  was  a  bishop 
on  a  visit   among  them,  whose  intelligence  and  venerable 
character  contributed  to  explain   and  dignify  their  sacred 
observances.     When    some    parts  of  the   apostolic    epistles 
were  read,  he  commented  with  peculiar  emphasis  on  those 
relating  to  marriage,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  utmost  attention 
and  interest  were  manifested  by  the  auditors. 

There  was  one  part  of  the  religious  economy  of  the  place 
kept  out  of  sight;  that  is,  the  course  of  penance  which 
Eudorus  is  undergoing  with  exemplary  severity  and  willing'^ 
ness,  but  nevertheless  at  the  injunction,  it  is  presumed,  of  hilS 
spiritual  directors.  He  wears  a  shirt  of  hair  cloth,  and  fre* 
quent3  a  lonely  grptto,  where  he  contemplates  the  skull  of  a 
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GMnnttiicul  to  the  mole  of  Adrian,  and  froin  the  circus  of  Nero 
to  the  pantheon  of  Agrippa ;  but  while,  with  a  dangerous'  curionif  i  I 
iriaited  erery  other  ^pUce,  the  humble  cburcl^  of  the  chrisdani 
was  forgotten.  1  was  .never  weary  of  beboldiiig  the  dowded 
bustle  ot  a  people  composed  of  alt  the  nations  of  the  earth;  nor 
of  witnessing  the  military  operations  of  an  army  made  up,  of 
Romans,  Gauls,  Greeks,  and  Africans;  each  distinguished  by  the 
arms  and  habits  of  their  respectire  coubtries.  Here  ah  aged 
Sabine  was  passing  in  his  rude  uncouth  sandals  close  to  tjie  senator 
in  his  robes  of  purple;  there  the  litter  of  a  consul  was  Intercepted 
by  the  chariot  of  a  courtezan.  The  strong  ojcen  of  Ciitumnus 
were  dragging  to  the  forum  wagons  laden  with. provisions;  the 
hunting  equipage  of  a  Roman  gentleman  obstructed  the  siucied 
way;  the  priest  was  fiastening  to  his  duties  In  the  templet  and  the 
rhetorician  to  his  school.  Ho^  often  did  1  visit  the  baths  adorned 
with  libraries;  and  the  palaces,  of  which  sopie  were  already 
mciuldering  to  decay,  and  others  half  demolished  to  .serve  for  the 
coiistruction  of  new  edifices.^  The  vast  outlines  of  Roman 
architecture,  that  of  themselves  formed  a  maghlficent  bonbon; 
those  aqueducts  which,  like  rays  verging  to  the  centre,  conveyed 
the  waters  over  triumphant  arches  to  a  kingly  people;  the  cease- 
less  murmur  of  fountains;  that  moltiti^e  of  statues  which' 
resembled  a  race  of  immovable  beings,  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
ever  in  biistle  and  agitation ;  those  monuments  of  every  age  «d 
every  country,  the  work  of  kings,  pf  consulst  and  of  C^sars; 
those  obelisks  conveyed  from  Egypt^  and  tombs  ravished  from 
Greece ;  which  together  with  the  softened  radiance  of  the  heav«is> 
and  shadowy  oiitiines  of  the  distant  mountidns,  filled  me  with 
inexpressible  pleasure.^  *^  But  why  enlarge  further?  every  thing 
at  Rome  bears  the  mark  of  dominion  and  of  duration.**  v.  L  p^. 
73.  . 

The  captivations  of  Naples  are  described  as  of  a  more  soft 
and  exquisite  quality.  And  on  the  whole»  though  both  Ms 
own  mind  and  those  of  his  companions  are  represented  as 
oppressed  and  corroded  with  an  inciu-able  dissatisfacdon  with 
themselves  and  all  their  felicities^  there  yet  appears  to  have 
been  very  little  chance  but  our  hero  would  have  sunk  to 
the  bottom  of  Italian  paganism  and  profligacy,  if  a  sudden 
mandate  of  displeasure,  from  imperial  authority,  had  not 
ordered  him  off  to  the  camp  of  Constantius  on  the  Rhine. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  author  is  so  gratified  by  the 
many  noble  and  magnanimous  qualities  which,  undeniably, 
manifest  themselves  in  £udorus,  and  so  conciliated  by  the 
zeal  and  severity  of  his  penitence,  that  he  is  perfectly  willing 
to  have  given  him,  if  so  it  might  have  been,  the  tender  and 
immaculate  young  Messcnian.  So  were  the  parents  and  th^ 
whole  friendly  party,  but  for  the  obstacle  arising  from  the 
contrariety  of  religions.  And  so  was  she:  and  had  aooft 
3       . 
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adc  progress,  in  a  very  hopeful  course,  for  removing  this 
fficulty ;  for  the  lights  of  the  new  religion  were  beginning 
confuse  and  dhn  her  Homeric  mythology.  But  while  so 
any  things  seem  conspiring  to  complete  a  union,  which, 
en  in  3pite  of  the  less  honourable  part  of  the  hero's  history, 
e  reader  is  become  disposed  to  sanction,  it  is  unequivocally 
timated  that  another  destiny  awaits  them. 

^  O,  ye  tender  and  affectionate  pair !  at  the  very  moment  that 
lU  are  counting  upon  long  years  of  happiness  here  below,  the 
lavenly  choir  of  virgins  and  martyrs  are  beginning  to  celebrate 
union  that  is  more  durable,  and  a  felicity  that  shall  never  end*'^ 
•  J.  p.  372. 

By  this  time  the  aged  and  declining  Diocletian,  who  is 
»olishly  represented  as  a  sort  of  protector  of  the  christians, 

on  the  point  of  surrendering  his  imperial  power  into  the 
inds  of  their  savage  enemy,  Galerius,  whose  malice  against 
lem  is  stimulated  to  still  more  infernal  fury,  if  possible,  by 
le  atheistical  sophist,  his  minister  Hierocles.     In  the  exul- 
ition  for  having  obtained^  and  in  the  eagerness  to  carry  into 
Tect  the  first  edicts  of  persecution,  this  detestable  favourite 
astens  to  his  provincial  government  in  Greece,  equally  intent 
n  tormenting  the  christians  and  requiring  the  daughter  of 
)emodocus.     At  the  same  time  Eudorus  receives  from  the 
ising  prince,  Constantine,  an  urgent  demand  of  his  presence 
1  Rome,  to  aid  the  endeavours  to  restrain  the  progress  of 
ersecution.     After  a  number  of  interesting  scenes  of  affec- 
ion,  and  some  formidable  proceedings  of  Hierocles,  it   is 
etermined  that  the  two  friends  shall  be  betrothed,  and  then  go 
n  board  two  ships;  Eudorus  for  Rome,  and  Cymodoce, 
ccompanied  by  a  brave  and 'faithful  Roman  officer,  for  the 
loly  land,  to  put  herself  under  the  protection  and  instructions 
•f  Constantine's  mother,  Helena,  then  residing  at  Jerusalem. 
V.11  this  is  accomplished,  and  a  number  of  striking  scenes  and 
ncidents  are  exhibited  in  the  narration. 

At  Rome  the  great  crisis  is  arrived  ;  and  the  christians,  in 
heir  solemn  secret  council,  are  directed,  by  preternatural 
ndications,  to  choose  Eudorus,  though  still  a  penitent,  not 
uUy  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  as  their  advo- 
ate  in  an  approaching  great  assembly,  in  which  the  emperors, 
previously  to  enacting  the  last  severities  against  the  christians, 
vere  to  grant  them  the  privilege  of  ^^  showing  cause"  against 
he  intended  measures.  The  speakers  on  this  great  occasicm 
tre,  Symmachus,  the  high  priest  of  Jupiter,  who  tempers  his 
aithful  zeal  for  the  gods  with  a  dissuasive  from  persecution ; 
hierocles,  who^  however,  dbplays  much  less  of  die  sophist 
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ihan  of  the  rancorous  and  impudent*  calumnittori'attdtiffc 
young  hero  and  penitent,  who  certainly  won  the  palm  of 
^eloquence,  and  had  nearly  decided  the  miod  and  decree  of 
Diocletian.  But  the  favourable  sentiment  wjA  ovemiled|i)r 
the  detestable  machinations  of  Galerius  and  Hierodes^  ttd, 
after  a  day  or  two  of  dreadful  suspense  to  thechristiaiiai  hb 
issued  the  sanguinary  decree,  and  immediately  abdicaCed  tk 
throne. 

From  this  melancholy  period  to  the  dose  of  the  histoiy,  dK 
work  consists  of  a  crowded  succession  of  pictares,  represettt* 
xBg  the  miseries  inflicted  on  the  christians;  die  devout  and 
heroic ;  resignatioa  with  which  they  prepared  for  them^^aad 
encountered  them ;  the  still  more  grievous  sttfferinga  which 
providence  inflicted  on  the  leading  persecutpfSf  or  made  then 
inflict   on  themselves;    and   the   adventures  and  perils  of 
Demodocus  and  his  daughter,  who  both,  thoiig^  unknown  to 
each  other,  and  to  Eudorus,  arrived  at  Rome  during  ilA 
season  of  crimes  and  woes*    The  priest  of  Honu^r  had  not 
been  able  to  endure  life  without  hi^  b'dloved  child,  and  hai 
seized  the  first  conveyance  to  Italy*     Cymodbce  had  bees 
driven  by  the  vigilant  and  ferocious  agents  -df  Hierocles,  to 
make  a  sudden  and  very  narrow  escape  from  Jenisaleoa.  She 
was  again  conducted  by  her  intrepid  and  generous  ftieadt 
Dorotheus ;   was  baptized  in  the  wilderness  by  St.  JeroBCi 
who  had  now  quitted  the  splendid  vanides  of  Rome  for  the 
hut  of  an  anchoret ;  and  had  found  means,  finally,  to  read 
the  metropolis  of  the  world,  and  the  locality  of  its  gre«teit 
wickedness.     Here,  for  a  moment,  she  is  thrown  very  neaitjr 
into  the  grasp  of  Hierocles,  but  is  rescued  by  a  tumult  <tf  the 
people,  excited  by  her  father,  who- most  opportunely  diseoven 
her  at  the  moment  of  her  danger,  but  falk  into  utter  distrac- 
tion at  instantly  losing  her  again,  in  consequence  of  her  puUic 
avowal  that  she  is  a  christian,  which  is  rewarded  by  her 
being  ignominiously  led  to  prison,  amidst  the  insults  of  thai 
very  rabble  which,  but  an  hour  before,  had  been  on  the  pdnt 
of  demolishing  the  minister's  palace  for  her  sake. 

Eudorus  had  become  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  christismt 
and  was  summoned  to  the  alternative  of  the  idol  worship  or 
the  torture,  with  prolonged  and  earnest  exhortations  ami 
entreaties,  however,  from  the  judge,  who  respected  bis 
military  renown,  to  save  himself  by  a  slight  compliance.  Hii 
final  inflexibility  provoked  the  torture,  and  sustained  it  with 
unalterable  firmness.  He  was  conveyed  back  to  his  imnri* 
soned  christian  friends  in  a  lacerated  and  languid  stale/w 
with  a  mind  sustained  to  the  highest  point  of  resoludon  ttd 
divine  complacency ;  and  was  received  by  them  in  their  gjkwiaf 
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•bode  with  a  mixture  of  mourning  and  exultation^  in  which 
the  latter  sentiment,  however,  was  greatly  predominant. 
They  surround  him  with  acts  of  devotion  and  compassibn* 
and  join  in  an  animated  song  of  praise  to  Him  for  whom  they 
are  all  equally  resolved  to  die,  in  any  manner  his  enemies 
may  choose— those  proud  enemies,  whose  utmost  power 
reaches  only  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  this  earth.  One 
last  and  strongest  temptation  awaits  Eudorus :  a  deceptive 
IM^count  is  sent  him,  that  Cymodoce  has  been  consigned  to  a 

flace  of  infamy  in  Rome,  and  is  there  doomed  to  receive 
lierocles,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  a  solemn  assurance, 
that  a  very  slight  idolatrous  compliance  on  his  part  should  be 
followed  by  her  instant  restoration  to  him,  syid  their  happy 
union.     The  horror  and  hope  excited  by  this  message  shook 
his  resolution ;  the  soldiers  who  had  formerly  fought  under 
him,  together  with  some  of  the  people,  fell  at  his  knees  to 
•conjure  him;  he  actually  took  the  cup  to  make  the  required 
libatioip ;  but  was  recalled  to  himself  by  the  shriek  of  his  pious 
fellow-sufferers,  and  threw  it  down,  exclaiming,  with  triumph, 
^  I  am  a  christian !"  He  is  soon  informed  of  the  real  situation 
of  Cymodoce,  and  of-  the  indiscriminate  doom  of  all  the 
imprisoned  christians,  without  further  trial,  to  perish  by  wild 
beasts  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Vespasian,  on  the  following  day, 
the  birthday  of  the  Emperor  Galerius,  who,  though  dying 
hiinself  of  a  frightful  disease,  was  resolved  to  beguile  his 
sufferings,  on  the  very  last  day  that^he  had  any  hope  to  be 
able  to  leave  his  apartment,  by  the  luxury  of  vdtnessing  the 
death   of  his   best  subjects.      In   the   evening,   Cymodoce 
receives  the  appropriate  dress  of  a  destined  victim ;  and  her 
fnistaking  it  for  the  nuptial  attire,  in  consequence  of  a  rumour 
that  had  been  reported  to  herf  renders  her  lonely  prison-scene 
(for  all  her  christian  associates  had  already  suffered)  doubly 
interesting.     In  the  night,  the  brave  Dorotheus,  himself  m 
christian,  and  attended  by  some  others,  under  the  disguise  of 
soldiers,  coptrives  to  introduce  himself,  as  by  order  6f  th^ 
emperor,  into  her  prison,  and  while  the  keeper  is  stupified,  &y 
the  ^*  wine  of  the  gods,"  bears  her  off  to  a  retired  residence, 
where  she  is  received  by  her  father.     She  at  first  refused  to 
escape  from  the  prison,  on  being  informed  of  the  nature  of 
the  dress  she  had  on,  and  of  the  doom  of  the  imprisoned 
christians,  including  Eudorus ;  and  she  yielded  only  at  the 
representation  of  the  nearness  and  the  wretchedness  of  her 
father,  and  the  firm  declaration  of  Dorotheus  and  his  com* 
•panions,  that  if  she  would  not  go,  they  would  stay  and  share 
tier  fate,  a  fate  to  which  they  had  not  as  y^t  bAome  directly 
exposed.     But  she  secretly  retained  her  punH|ie  9  and,  after 
Vol.  I.  New  Series.  3  F 
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a  tender  and  afflictive  interview  with  her  father,  whio  rank  at 
length,  in  conaeqaence  of  her  earnest  request  to  heaven,  intp 
g  profound  repose,  she  went  forth  in  quest  of  the  bm 
amphitheati^,  and  at  length  found  it,  by  means  of  a  modqr 
crowd  of  intoxicated  and  barbarous  pagans,  who  where  pro- 
ceeding thither,  and  who  reviled  her,  as  a  christian  and  a 
victim,  as  she  went  along  with  them.  On  the  opening  of  one 
of  the  gates,  she  beholds  Eudorus  already,  and  alone,  in  the 
arena :  she  darts  in,  and  is  instantly  in  his  arms ;  and  the 
final  scene,  presenting  in  vivid  colours  the  horror,  tenderness, 
and  magnanimity  of  Eudorus — ^the  relentless  and  impatient 
barbarity  of  the  spectators— -the  entrance  of  the  emperor— .the 
immediate  ;sigps  of  the  commencement  of  the  sanguinary 
transaction — the  unclosing  of  a  tiger's  den— and  the  spee^ 
death  of  the.  victims,  held  in  each  other's  embrace-— closes 
with  this  catastrophe,  which  terminates  also  the  work : 


^  These  martyred  spouses  had  scarcely  received  the  Mlm  of 
victory,  when  a  cross  of  resplendent  light  appeared  in  the  air,  like 
ihat  hallowed  banner  which  led  the  victonous  Constantine  to  tht 
scene  of  triumph ;  the  thunder  rolled  along  the  Vatican,  which  fnn 
then  a  hill,  all  lonely  and  deserted,  but  which  was  freqUendj 
visited  by  an  unknown  spirit ;  the  amphitheatre  was  shaken  to  its 
fonndationa;  all  the  statues  of  the  idols  fell  to  the  earth;  and  a 
voice,  like  that  which  was  formerly  heard  in  Jerusalem,  ezdaiiasdi 
*  The  gods  have  gone  out  of  thee  I*** 


•<  J ' 


We  have  now  no  room  for  any  of  the  various  passages  w^ 
had  marked  for  quotation ;  and  a  few  concluding  observatioai 
shall  be  limited  to  as  short  a  space  as  possible* 

The  author's  avowed  design  was  to  show,  in  an  iUustn^ 
tion  bv  examples,  that  ^^  Christianity  is  more  favouraUe  thap 
paganisi|i  for  the  development  of  characters,  and  for  a  display 
of  the  passions ;"  and  also,  *^  that  the  marveUoua^yf  this  reUgion 
might  contend  for  the  palm  of  interest  with  that  borrowed 
.from  mythology."  So  far  as  this  is  an  intelligible  object,  the 
obvious  question,  on  a  whole  view  of  the  work,  would  be^ 
whether  he  has  accomplished  it  i  But  how  *^  more  favour^ 
iable  V*  If  he  meant  that  Christianity  can  supply  a  more  itiirac- 
iwe  display  of  the  progress  of  human  character,  and  a  mortf 
amiable  display  of  the  passions,  we  cannot  understand  how  it 
was  worth  while  to  prove  such  a  proposition.  If  he  meant 
to  say  that,  as  mere  matter  of  moral  painting,  the  progress  of 
a  pagan's  character,  the  influence  of  paganism  of  any  given 
Itind  in  forming  it,  and  the  quality  of  the  passions  as  actii^ 
under  that  influence,  are  less  capable  of  being  stiong^ 
clelineated,  an^  less. capable  of  fonning  a  curious  and  atrikSig 
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cxhibitioti,  the  proposition  is  surely  erroneous.  Our  author 
Slight  himself  have  marked  as  discriminatively  the  progress, 
and  displayed  as  boldly  the  hideous  maturity,  of  the  character 
of  Galerius,  as  of  th^jtof  £udorus. 

The  competm^n  ifthe  opposed  religions  in  point  of  the 
tnarveUous  should  b^matter  of  more  easy  apprehension ;  but 
lliere  is  perplexity  ev€n  here  also.  For  what  is  the  marvellous 
on  each  side  i  How  much  more  is  it  to  comprise,  on  the  pagan 
aide,  than  what  is  rraA— the  splendid  structures,  the  lavished 
treasures  of  all  the  arts,  the  magnificent  processions  and 
rites,  and  the  games,  generous  or  barbarous,  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  and  the  gloomy  forest  recesses,  the  horrid  midnight 
sacrifices,  and  the  fierce  enthusiasm,  of  the  superstitions  of 
Gaul  and  Germany  i  Is  it,  in  addition  to  these  realities,  to 
include  the  whole  mythology  of  these  nations,  when  it  comes 
to  this  proposed  competition  with  Christianity  i  On  the  other 
hand,  with  what  marvellous  is  Christianity  to  come  into  the 
contest  ?  In  the  first  place,  perhaps,  some  of  the  circum- 
stances of  its  worship  in  the  times  of  persecution,  as,  for 
Instance,  the  assembling  in  the  catacombs,  an  historical  fact  of 
which  our  author  has  availed  himself  to  excellent  purpose ;  next 
the  scenes  of  heroic  joy  in  the  expectation  of  martyrdom  ;  in 
the  social  preparation  for  it,  and  in  the  actual  suffering;  and,  in 
addition  to  these,  the  remarkable  providences,  such  as  siuv 
prising  preservations,  sudden  conversion,  and  zealous  ooopera- 
tion  of  recent  enemies,  and  the  dreadful  fates  of  persecuting 
tyrants.  But  is  the  christian  marvellous  to  include  also 
such  miraculous  powers  as  those  of  the  first  age,  and  not  only 
such  things  of  this  nature  as  are  well  attested  in  the  christian 
history,  but  also  every  sort  of  prodigy  that  the  wild  imagini^ 
tion  of  the  poet  may  be  willing  to  indulge  itself  in  inventing  t 
In  our  author's  hands  Christianity  is  amply  supplied  with  tms 
last  requisite  for  the  proposed  contest;  for  he  has  introduced 
some  of  the  most  foolish  extravagances  that  ever  popish  fancy 
mistook  for  grandeur.  There  is  a  silly  and  monstrous  story 
of  Paul  the  hermit,  and  his  tame  lion,  and  his  prophetic 
inspirations.  There  is  another  about  the  Virgin  Mary 
making  a  progress  through  purgatory,  i  here  are  ill-managed 
tales  of  the  intervention  of  angels.  And  even  the  Almighty 
is  brought  in  view  as  an  interlocutor  with  some  of  the 
celestial  personages ;  a  presumption  rewarded  withde^rvedTfai- 
hire  in  Milton,  a  pure  irt^ligious  folly  in  any  succeeding  peel. 
M«  Chateaubriand  is  utterly  unfit,  as  an  author^  for  the  invisible 
world ;  he  there  instantly  loses  the  whole  of  that  portion  of 
reason  which  is  barely  enough,  hardly  enough,  to  regulate  his 
meirements  on  die  real  world  of  land  and  waters  wt'Wtn  in 
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his  mere  mortal  scenes  of  action  and  passion,  there  is  too 
oftiin  a  sickening  excess.  Every  thing  is  to  be  sentimental;  ov 
eloquent,  or  tragicaL  And  not  seldom  he  is  all  this,  even  in  m 
high  degree  ;  but  what  is  he  to  do  iii  lljkintervals,  as  he  haa 
mb  faculty  for  any  sort  of  reasoning  Sphqpnust  resolutely 
endeavour  to  be  still  pathetic  and  still  elbquent* 
'  His  grand  talent,  as  we  have  had  occasion,  in  a  former 
instance,  to  observe,  i^  that  of  painting ;  and  in  this  he  reidljr 
does  very  eminently  excel.  The  fair,  the  sublime ,  and  the 
tremendous  scenes  and  phenomena  of  nature;  the  actual  forma 
or  the  monumental  remains  of  human  magnificence ;  dreadful 
^nations  and  transactions  of  human  beings,  and  the  exterior 
exhibitions  of  all  the  passions,  are  comprised  within  the 
sphere  over  which  he  has  a  despotic  command*  There  is^ 
too,  a  pensiveness  of  feeling  and  reflection,  which  is  very 
pleasing  when  it  is  quite  clear  of  extravagance. 

His  Roman  Catholic  faith  has  an  unfortunate  eflfect  cm 
many  parts  of  the  work,  which  it  despoils  of  all  dignity »  by 
glaring  out  in  so^many  puerile  extravagances.  I^  destroys^ 
also,  by  a  number  of  superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies,  the 
simplicity  of  primitive  Christianity. 

While  displaying  the  pagan  persecutions,  we  should  be  glad 
to  know  what  our  author  tnought  of  the  history  of  the 
ecclesiastical  Rome,  its  pontifis,  its  holy  office,  and  its  count* 
less  myriads  of  christian  victims. 


China :  its  Costume,  Arts,  Manufactures,  &c.  edited  priDcipaliy 
from  the  originals  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  late  M.  Berlin;  with 
Observations  explanatory,  historical  and  literary.  By  M.  Breton. 
Translated  from  the  French.  8vo.  4  Yds.  with  many  plates. 

[From  the  Literary  P|uionana»  for  Jan««7«  i8l3.] 

The  author  of  the  original  of  this  work,  M.  Breton,  was 
censured  by  the  Parisian  critics  for  saying  that,  among  the 
great  number  of  works  published  concerning  China,  there  is 
not  one  which  has  given  such  minute  accounts  of  the  arts  and 
trades*  of  that  extensive  empire  as  they  deserve.  The  critics 
recall  to  mind  the  labours  of  the  Jesuits,  in  fifteen  volumes,  4to« 
in  which  many  of  the  memoirs  are  composed  for  the  purpose 
of  describing  the  occupations  and  manners  of  the  Chinese* 
"Jhey  observe,  also,  ths^t  M.  Breton  has  laid  under  contribu- 
tion, not  only  those  memoirs,  but  the  writings  of  other 
travellers,  a^d  from  the  whole  has  composed  the  work  now 
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mbinitted  to  inapection  f^-and  An  without  making  proper 
acknowUdgmcDts  to  his  several  authorities.  This  charge  majr 
be  true ;  but  the  utility  of  his  book  is  not  aficctcd  by  it ;  for 
we  know  sufficiently  well,  that  many  things,  when  reduced  to 
the  precision  of  portraituret  demand  exi^anation  so  much 
more  exact,  than  when  merely  inspected  at  Urge,  that,  diey 
become  comparatively  new  subjects.  Cursory  obscrvatioH 
bears  no  comparison  to  the  force  of  graphical  cxaminatiDni 
And  to  this  may  be  added,  that  Bubjects  present  themselves  to  sn 
artist  9fi  the  look  out,  which  would  not  be  noticed  by  travellera 
«r  others,  not  so  employed. 

'  M.  Breton  humbly  proposed  his  work  A  Vttaag-e  de  la  jtU' 
mttte;  but,  the  same  writers  who  reproved  what  they  thought 
his  culpable  remissness  of  acknowledgments  to  his  authoritica, 
nevertheless  recommepded  his  performance  as  adapted  to 
meet  the  general  curiosity  of  readers  of  every  age.  < 

Mr.  Stockdale  has  taken  the  lunt  i  and  has  caused  the 
original  plates  to  be  copied,  and  the  explanations  to  be  trans- 
lated. He  has  intermixed  additional,  illustrations  from  works 
belonging  to  himself  j  and  he  recommends  the  whole,  by 
bestowing  on  it  good  paper  add  careful  printing. 

The  principal  part  of  this  work  is  the  plates.  They  have 
the  merit  of  fidelity;  but  the  deficiency  of  art  which  marin 
>  Chinese  designer  marks  these.  A  European  artist  would 
have  been  equally  faithful,  while  abundantly  more  elegant.' 
He  would  have  conveyed  the  same  ideas,  with  many  others, 
at  less  expense  of  labour.  He  would  have  taught  more,  and 
would  have  been  more  intelligible. 

The  original  collection  of  drawings  wns  formed  in  China, 
by  two  Chinese,  who  had  been  eilucated  for  missionaries,  in 
France,  and  it  was  sent  over  to  M.  fiertin,  rainisier  and  secre- 
tary of  state.  That  officer  was  desirous  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge relating  to  the  interior,  and,  as  it  ivere,  the  intimacies 
of  China.  He  therefore  protected  the  nii§sionaries  in  that 
country,  who  at  the  same  time  as  they  propagated  the  christian 
religion  were  far  from  bcitig  averse  to  rendering  poiiticnl 
services  to  their  protector.  The  Chinese  manufacturers  would 
certainly  have  prohibited  the  access  of  foreigners  to  their 
working  rooms;  but  their  countrymen  were  not  involved 
in  equal  suspicion.  We  do  not,  however,  itnd  in  these  platea 
any  wonderful  examples  in  mechanics  ;  or  machines  of 
scientiAc  construction.  Nature  in  her  bounty  has  bestowed 
on  the  Chinese  certain  productions,  found  in  their  provinces 
only,  or  chiefiy  f  and  in  Uiese  they  will,  probably,  long,  perhaps 
for  ever,  remain  without  rivals.  These  communications  took 
place  from  about  1770  to  1780:     After  that  time,  events  in 
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China  broke  up  the  misBion  ;  while  events  in  Europe  rendered 
Ae  protection  of  France  unavailing,  and  rt^daced  its  inier- 
Tcntion  to  a  nullity.  The  collection  n^ver  was  completed, 
Aough  it  reached  dw  number  of  tour  hundred  subjects,  from 
which  ve  have  a  selection  in  the  work  before  us. 

M.  Breton  allows  the  English  to  send  missions  to  Africa, 
■  America,  and  the  Indies:  but  he  thinks  they  will  fail  in 
China.  Yet  be  acknowledges  that  the  cause  of  offence  taken 
by  the  Chinese  against  the  Catholic  missionaries  at  first,  (their 
celibacy,)  afterwards  became  the  occasion  of  their  highest 
reputation.  The  Introduction,  which  attempts  a  sketch  ol  the 
productions,  See.  of  China,  we  must  pass ;  together  with  the 
grandeur  now  departed  of  Kicq  Long,  the  late  emperor^ 
Uiough  "Son  of  Heaven,  and  Master  of  the  Earth."  Only 
the  iiunily  of  Confucius  enjoys  a  kind  of  hereditary'  nobility : 
the  other  mandarins  are  raised  by  learning  and  services.  As 
is  well  known  the  present  imperial  family  are  Tartars,  who 
obtained  the  throne  by  conquest.  The  conquerors  still  maintain 
considerable  differences  in  appearance  from  ihcir  subjects;  as 
well  the  men  as  the  women.  £.  ^r.  —    . 

A  Titrtar  Lady  maJJcmg  on  a  Terract. 

The  Tartars  havrng,  from  their  first  invasion,  evinced  the  greataM 
contempt  for  most  of  the  customs  of  the  conquered,  it  is  not  tote 
wondered  at  that  their  females  should  have  rejected  the  fashions 
of  the  Chinese  women;  particularly  that  of  having  small  teet.  Thsf 
not  only  give  ibeir  foot  its  natural  length,  but  even  add  to  it  by  t 
long  curved  shoe,  which  the  Chinese,  in  derision,  call  Tartar  junks, 
from  the  resemblance  they  bear  to  those  vessels.  The  upper 
covering  of  their  shoes  is  commonly  of  embroidered  astiiK  and  tbs 
sole  of  paper  or  cloth,  doubled  to  the  ibickness  of  an  inch. 

The  Tartar  women  have  a  Trank  and  confident  look  ;  they  sppesr 
willingly  in  public,  and  are  met  in  great  numbers  in  the  streets  ol 
Pekin,  They  sometimes  walk,  and  sometimes  ride  on  horsebsckt 
Uttiitg,  not  aside,  in  the  manner  of  English  ladies,  but  across,  tike 
men.  They  wear  long  silk  gowns  which  reach  to  tbeir  beelL 
Tbeir  hair  is  fastened  up  and  smoothed  on  all  sides,  nearly  in  tba 
Chinese  manner.  Although  they  use  as  much  paint,  red  and  white, 
as  the  Chinese,  it  may  easily  be  seen  that  their  complexion  is 
naturally  finer. 

They  almost  alt  ornament  their  hair  with  Sowers.  The  custom 
of  smoking,  and  sometimes  of  chewing  betel,  makes  their  teeA 
yellow. 

They  generally  have  a  piece  of  wove  silk,  which  serves  instead 
of  a  shift,  over  which  is  a  vest,  and  large  ulk  drawerst  which  in 
winter  are  trimmed  with  fur;  above  this  vest  again  is  a  long  satia 
robe,  with  an  elegant  girdle  round  the  waist.  A  fine  shape  is  009 
^their  cfaaracterisdcs  of  beauqr. 
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They  still  further  differ  from  the  women  of  China,  as  the  latter 
suffer  their  nails  to  grow,  and  only  retain  sufficient  of  their  eyebrows 
to  form  a  very  thin  arch. 

The  men  also  take  part  with  the  women  in  the  uncomfortable 
vanity  of  suffering  their  nails  to  grow,  for  the*  purpose  of  showing 
that  they  can  live  without  manual  labour.  The  opulent,  the  learne<£ 
and  the  mandarins,  usually  let  the  nails  of  the  left  hand  grow, 

M.  de  Guignes  saw  the  hand  of  a  Chinese  physician,  whose 
longest  nail  was  twelve  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  others  nine  and 
ten  inches;  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  singular  species  of 
gratification,  he  had  been  obliged  to  keep  his  fingers  constantly  in 
small  bamboo  cases. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  inclusion  of  the  Chinese 
females,  within  the  walls  of  their  houses,  i?  so  perpetual  and 
absolute  as  some  Europeans  have  asserted.  Our  author 
Btakes  his  creclit  on  the  veracity  of  his  authorities  in  their 
endeavours  to  moderate  the  mistakes  which  have  prevailed  on 
this  subject.     One  of  his  plates 'represents 

A  Chinese  woman  with  her  children  in  her  inner  apartment 

The  ingenious  missionary)  Father  Amyot,  observes,  in  his  Answer 
to  De  Paw's  clever  but  erroneous  Researches  on  the  Egjrptians 
and  Chinese,  '^  It  is  no  uncommon  assertion  of  different  writers, 
that  the  women  of  China  are  treated  like  slaves,  merely  with  a 
view  to  rail  against  the  authority  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
parents  there  :  but  these  tale-bearers  would  be  sadly  on  the  defen- 
sive, if  it  were  proved  to  them,  which  could  be  very  easily  done, 
that,  taking  all  circumstances  together,  the  sex,  in  China,  enjoy 
more  of  that  credit,  that  consideration,  that  ascendency,  that  power, 
and  that  authority  which  tend  to  insure  the  happiness  of  their 
whole  lives :  as  daughters,  they  must  obey  their  parents ;  as  wives, 
aubmit  to  their  husbands ;  as  widows,  be  guided  by  their  sons :  but 
a  father,  a  husband,  a  son,  confide  to  them  all  which  is  esteemed 
most  valuable;  place  entirely  in  their  hands  all  domestic  affurs; 
undertake  nothing  out  of  doors  without  having  first  obtained  their 
approbation ;  straiten  themselves  to  procure  them  pleasures,  and 
practise  no  concealments,  except  of  such  things  as  might'  pain 
them.  The  pictures  which  are  drawn  in  scripture,  of  the  Jewish 
manners  on  this  head,  give  tolerably  accurate  ideas  of  those  of  the 
Chinese." 

Not  only  the  works  of  the  missionaries,  whose  situadon  and 
character  give  them  an  access  to  the  women,  which  is  proscribed 
to  other  travellers,  but  the  Chinese  poems  and  books  prove  Hpw 
much  industry  is  esteemed  in  the  fair  sex.  In  proof  of  this  I  shaO 
quote  some  fragments  of  a  Chinese  ballad  :-— 

*'  In  vain  is  the  female's  apartment  inaccessible  to  public  view : 
if  irregularity  fiads  its  way  into  it.  the  news  of  it  spreads  br  and 
wide  with  rapidity ;  it  is  a  fire,  of  which  those  ^ho  are  not  near 
enough  to  see  the  flames,  are  sure  to  perceive  the  smoke. 
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^'Employment  is  the  guardian  of  female  innocence  :  do  not  allow 
women  time  to  be  idle  :  let  them  be  the  £rst  dressed  and  the  last 
undressed  all  the  year  round. 

^*  No  in-door  household  work  is  repugnant  to  a  modest  and  sensi- 
ble woman.  The  shiRtle  and  the  needle  are  only  the  occupatimi 
of  her  leisure :  the  neatness  of  her  house  is  the  work  of  her  cares; 
and  it  is  her  glory,  either  to  attend  a  sick  person,  or  to  prepare  s 
repast. 

*'  The  pearls  and  precious  stones,  the  silk  and  gold,  with  which 
ft  coquette  so  studiously  bedecks  herself,  are  a  transparent  varnisk, 
which  makes  ail  her  defects  the  more  apparent. 

^  A  hopeful  reliance  a  family  has  on  a  young  girl  with  carmine 
lips  and  painted  cheeks !  The  more  she  resembles  an  idol,  the 
less  will  be  the  number  of  her  worshippers.^ 

The  lady  represented  in  the  engraving  is  of  high  rank:  wk 
only  her  own  and  her  children's  costume  are  correct,  but  that  of 
the  decoration  of  her  room  also.  She  is  seated  on  a  ciiahiDn  b 
one  of  the  alcoves  where  the  beds  are  placed  at  night :  the  furtbsir 
end  of  this  kind  of  recess  is  hung  with  tapestry.  "* 

In  this  apartment  are  two  windows  opening  to  a  Chiyae  garden. 
At  one  of  the  windows  the  head  of  the  oldest  daughter  is  perceived; 
on  a  kind  of  table  near  the- mother^  are  a  tea-pot,  cups,  aild  every 

£  reparation  for  getting  tea  ready :  the  saloon  is  ornamented  with 
irge  looking-glasses  and  pictures :  on  the  left  is  a  chimney  in  ths 
Chinese  style ;  the  fire  place  consists  of  four  pillars,  with  a  wide 
space  between  each :  on  the  right  is  one  of  the  porcelain  jars:  on 
which  the  Chinese  often  sit,  instead  of  chairs. 

In  summer  it  is  customary  to  place  in  the  chimney  a  square  vase, 
in  which  grows  a  dwarf  tree ;  in  winter  they  seldom  make  fires, 
except  in  close  stoves.  They  scarcely  ever  bum  wood,  but  coal, 
Which  is  brought  from  the  mountains  of  the  province  of  Canton ; 
before  they  use  it,  it  is  generally  prepared,  by  mixing  the  cosl- 
dust  wHh  clay,  which  they  also  make  into  square  bricks. 
*  Wood  is  rather  scarce  in  China :  that  which  they  fell  in  the 
mountains  and  neighbouring  islands  of  Tartary  is  almost  entirely 
employed  in  building  junks  and  boats. 

The  history  of  the  tea-tree  is  not  only  interesting,  from  our 
filmiKarity  with  the  plant,  but  it  aiFords  an  instance  of  sagaciqr 
among  the  Chinese  in  selecting  their  servants,  which  deserves 
insertion. 

High  and  dry  places  are  better  adapted  for  the  cultivation  t>f  the 
tea-tree, than  low  and  damp  ground;  the  consequence  is,  that  it  is 
frequently  very  difficult  to  gather;  particularly  the  best  kind  of  it 
Men  could  not  keep  their  hold  without  great  difficulty  on  perpen- 
dicular hills,  where  the  least  slip  would  subject  them  to  serious 
wounds,  and,  at  any  rate,  to  shake  and  tear  up  the  young  trees. 
The  situations  are  sometimes  so  steep  that  men  could  not  even  get 
up  to  thenu 
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A  very  singular  expedient  has  been  resorted  to  for  gathering 
the  tea  in  places  so  £fficult  of  access;  it  is  the  subject  of  the 
annexed  plate,  the  original  of  which  was  transmitted  by  the  mis- 
sionaries. 

Monkeys  are  trained  to  climb  these  heights,  and  to  strip  the 
leaves  from  the  bushes.  The  leaves  either  roll  off  themselves,  or 
are  driven  by  the  wind,  from  the  top  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
mountain,  where  the  proprietors  of  the  plantations  gather  them. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  these  kinds  of  assistants  are  not  the 
inost  easy  to  be  procured ;  for  the  monkeys,  in  this  employment, 
cannot  be  guided  wholly  by  artificial  instinot.  The  tea*berries.hav# 
no  attraction  for  them;  and  indeed  if  they  had,  they  could  only  be 
used  for  the  autumnal  harvest.  The  fruit  of  the  tea  is  not 
only  bitter,  but  somewhat  corrosive.  The  monkeys  follow  no  other 
impulse  than  that  which  they  derive  from  an  able  instructor* 
When  they  come  down  from  the  mountain,  which  they  have  climbed 
by  means  of  cords,  they  are  rewarded  by  something  which  they  are 
particularly  fond  of. 

Thus  it  is  that  man  turns  the  instinct  and  Industry  of  the  animal 
creation  to  his  own  advantage.  We  train  the  falcon,  dogs,  and 
even,  in  India,  leopards,  for  the  chase  ;  and  the  Chinese,  as  will  be 
seen  in  a  subsequent  volime,  make  use  of  the  voradty  of  the 
cormorant  to  procure,  from  the  very  depths  of  lakes  and  riverg^ 
that  fish,  which  in  vain  defies  both  the  hook  and  net. 

We  select  a  passage,  which  explains  a  particular  observed 
in  the  conduct  of  Confucius.  He  conformed  to  the  general 
sentiment  of  his  country  on  an  article  of  proprie^. 

The  Chinese  hats,  at  least  those  used  by  the  higher  classes,  are 
made  of  a  tissue  of  very  fine  cane  ;  it  is  covered  with  fine  light 
hair,  taken  from  the  belly  of  a  particular  species  of  cow ;  it  is 
coloured  of  a  bright  red.  In  court  or  fapiily  moumiog  dresaes,  it 
Is  customary  to  take  off  the  red  turf  from  the  hat  for  twem^-seven 
iiays. 

That  the  emperor  with  his  court  mig^t  be  struck  with  the 
excellence  of  the  Gobelins  tapestry,  manufactured  on  purpose, 
and  sent  over  as  a  present^  we  can  readily  believe :  but  that 
in  general,  the  officers  of  state,  as  well  as  the  people  at  large 
prefer  home  productions,  has  been  severely  felt  by  mwmy  an 
adventurous  Englishman. 

Is  the  following  assertion  oorrect  i 

A  singular,  and  hitherto  little  known  fact  as  to  the  taste  of  the 
Orientalists  for  the  embroidered  works  of  European  manubcture, 
is  this :  the  cap  of  state  which  the  Grand  Lama  of  Tibet  wears,  is 
made  at  London,  and  cost  four  thousand  piastres;  anew  one  ia 
sent  every  year.  The  person  who  undertimes  to  furnish  this  is 
Mr.  Beal,  an  Englishman,  settled  at  M^tcao,  in  the  quality  of  Prussian 
resident,  and  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  conunerciarl 
house  there. 
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The  difib)renc68  of  nttkmal  fetling  on  certun  subjects  aup- 
pOBtd  to  be  matters  of  dignity,  is  a  curious  article  of  speeida^ 
tion,  which  would  well  justify  the  labour  of  some  writer  sa 
collecting  materials  for  illustrating  it.  Among  ourselves  that 
Tillage  is  thought  scarcely  loykl  which  has  not  the  sign  of 
^  the  George,*^  and  *^  the  Kija^s  Head,"  in  it.  No  derogatioit 
is  supposed  to  attach  to  his  majesty  by  this  publication  of  his 
portrait.  Not  so  in  China :  there  the  head  separate  from  d»e 
figure,  is  an  object  of  horror  :  hence  there  is  no  effigy  of  die 
sovereign  on  his  coin.  And  further,  with  a  view  to  conciliate 
veneration,  the  Emperor  of  China  keeps  himself  very  mudh 
ieduded*  ^  Were  it  known,"  says  a  missionary,  *^  that  in 
Europe  portrahs  of  kings  were  suspended  before  public  houses^ 
e3ii:posed  to  dust,  wind  and  rain,  and  to  the  witticisms,  and^ 
perhaps,  the  sarcasms  of  the  populace,  we  should  be  held  in 
deriiion.^  Perhaps  the  Emperor  of  China  is  not  so  blamable 
m  this  self-concealment  as  the  King  of  Ehg^aild  would  be  f 
for  what  of  popularity  or  condescension  to  human  affisirs  caa 
we  espect  from  a  supreme  ruler,  who,  besides  the  tidek  personi^ 
to  himself,  and  marking  hik  attributes,  as  *^  Son  of  Heave% 
sind  Master  of  Earth,*'  as  already  mentioned,  is  proprietor  of 
an  army,  the  divisions  of  which— six  in  number— are  distid4 
guished  and  dignified,  as  ^^  Heaven— >Earth— -the  Clouds-— the 
Winds— Balance  of  Heaven,  and — Pivot  of  Earth." 

Our  readers  are  now  able  to  form  thefa*  own  judgment  oik 
the  misceHaneous  contents^  of  these  volumes.  They  do  not 
admit  of  regular  analysis ;  although  some  of  the  articles  contain 
amusing  and  interestii^  information.  Those  purchasers  who. 
finder  guineas  a  convenient  price,  will  have  the  best  bargain 
ki  the  coloured  copy. 
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CHARACTER  OF  HUME,  BY  THE  EARL  OF  CHARLEMOlNT. 

^^  The  cdebrated  David  Hume,  whose  character  is  so  deserv* 
cdly  high  in  the  literar>*  world,  and  whose  works,  both  as  a 
philosopher  and  as  an  historian,  are  so  wonderfully  replete 
with  genius  and  entertainment,  was,  when  I  was  at  Turing 
isecretary  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  plenipotentiary  from^the  court 
of  Great  Britain  to  his  Sardinian  majesty*  He  had  then 
lately  published  those  philosophical  essays,  which  have  done 
80  much  mischief  to  niankind,  by  contributing  to  loosen  the 
sacred  bonds  by  which  alone  man  can  be  restrained  from 
rushing  to  his  own  destruction,  and  which  are  so  intimately 
necessary  to  our  nature,  that  a  propensity  to  be  bound  by 
them  was  apparently  instilled  into  the  human  mind  by  ch^ 
allwise  Creator,  as  a  balance  against  those  passions  which^ 
though  perhaps  necessary  as  incitements  to  activity,  mus^ 
without  such  control,  inevitably  have  hurried  us  to  our  ruin* 
The  world,  however,  unconscious  of  its  danger,  had  greedily 
swallowed  the  bait ;  the  essays  were  received  with  applause^ 
read  with  delight,  and  their  admired  author  was  already,  by 
public  opinion,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  dangerous  school  of 
skeptic  philosophy. 

^*  With  this  extraordinary  man  I  was  intimately  acquainted. 
He  had  kindly  distinguished  me  from  among  a  number  of 
young  men,  who  were  then  at  the  academy ;  and  a^qicAVed  so 
warmly  attached  to  me,  that  it  was  apparent  he  not  otAf 
intended  to  honour  me  with  his  friendship,  but  to  In^^ow  on 
me  what  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  first  of  all  favours  a|id  benefits, 
by  making  me  his  convert  and  disciple. 

^^  Nature,  1  believe^  never  formed  any  man  more  unlike 
his  real  character  than  David  Hume.  The  powers  of.  phy 
eiognoniy  were  baffled  by  his  countenance ;  neither  could  tiki 
most  skilful  in  that  science  pretend  to  discover  the  smallest 
trace  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind  in  the  unmeaning  features 
of  his  visage.  His  face  was  broad  and  fat,  his  mouth  wide, 
and  without  any  other  expression  thaQ  that  of  imbecility. 
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His  eyes  vacant  and  spiritless,  and  the  corpulence  of  his 
whole  person  was  far  better  fitted  to  communicate  the  idea 
of  a  turde-eating  alderman  than  >of  a  refined  philosopher. 
His  speech^  in  English,  was  rendered  ridiculous  by  the 
broadest  Scotch  accent,  and  his  French  wasi,  if  possible,  stilt 
more  laughable ;  so  that  wisdom,  most  certainly^  memr 
disguised  herself  before  in  so  uncouth  a  garb.  Though  now 
near  fifty  years  old,  he  was  healthy  and  strong  ;  but  his  healdi ' 
and  strength,  far  from  being  advantageous  to  hb  figure, 
instead  of  manly  comeliness^  had  only  the  appearance  of 
rusticity.  His  wearing  a  uniform  added  greatly  to  hi» 
natural  awkwardness,  for  he  wore  it  like  a  grocer  of  the 
trained  bands.  Siflclalr  was  a  lieutenant-general,  and  wa» 
sent  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin  as  a  military  envoy^ 
to  see  that  their  quota  of  troops  was  furnished  by  the  Aus-  . 
trians  and  Piedmontese.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  necessary 
that  his  secretary  should  appear  to  be  an  officer^  and  Hume 
was  accordingly  disguised  in  scarlet. 

*^  Having  thus  given  an  account  of  his  exterior,  U  is  but 
fair  that  I  should  state  my  good  ppinion  of  his  character.  Of 
all  the.  philosophers  of  his  sect,  none,  I  believe,  ever  joined 
more  real  benevolence  to  its  mischievous  principles  than  my 
friend  Hume*     His  love  to  mankind  was.  universal  and  vehe- 
ment ;  and  there  was  no  service  he  would  not  cheerfully  have 
done  to  his  fellow  creatures,  excepting  only  that  of  suffering 
them  to  save  their  souls  in  their  own  way.    He  was  tender- 
hearted, friendly,  and  charitable  in  the  extreme^  as  will  appear 
from  a  fact,  which  I  have  from  good  authority.     When  a 
member  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh^  and  in  great  want  of 
B(u>ney,  haying  little  or  no  paternal  fortune,  and  the  collegiate 
stipend  being  very  inconsiderable,  he  had  procured,  through 
the  interest  of  some  friend,  an  office  in  the  university,  which 
was  worth  about  forty  pounds  a  year.     On  the  day  when  he 
]bad  received  this  good  news,  and  just  when  he  had  got  into 
his  possession  the  paten t,  or  grant,  entitling  him  to  his  office, 
he  was  visited  by  his  friend  Blacklock,  the  poet,  who  is  much 
better  knovm  by  his  poverty  and  blindness,  than  by  his  genius. 
This  poor  man  began  a  long  descant  on  his  misery,  bewailing 
his  want  of  sight,  his  large  family  of  children,  smd  his  utter 
inability  to  provide  for  them,  or  even  to  procure  them  the 
necessaries  of  life.     Hume,  unable  to  bear  his  complaints, 
and  destitute  of  money  to  assist  hinii,  ran  instantly  to  his 
desk,  took  j^ni  the  grant,  and  presented  it  to  his  miserable 
friend,  who  received  it  with  exultation,  and  whose  name  was 
floon  after,  by  Hume's  interest,  inserted  instead  of  his  own.. 
After  such  a  relation  it  is  needless  that  I  should  say  any 
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more  of  his  genuine  philanthropy  and  generous  beneficence  ; 
but  the  difficulty  will  now  occur,  now  n  man,  endowed  with  such 
qualities,  could  possibly  consent  to  become  the  agent  of  so 
much  mischief  as  undoubtedly  has  been  done  to  mankind  by 
kis  writings;  and  this  difficulty  can  only  be  solved  by  havllng 
recourse  to  diat  universal  passion,  which  has,  I  fear,  a  much 
more  general  influence  over  all  our  actions  than  we  are 
willing  to  confess.  Pride,  or  vanity,  joined  to  a  skeptical 
turn  of  mindf  and  to  an  education  which,  though  learned^ 
ntber  sipped  knowledge  than  drank  it,  was  probably  the 
ultknate  cause  (^  this  singular  phenomenon!  and  the  desire 
of  being  placed  at  the  head  of  a  sect,  whose  tenets  contro- 
verted and  contradicted  all  received  opinions,  was  too  strong 
to  be,  resisted  by  a  man,  whose  genius  enabled  him  to  find 
plausible  arguments,  sufficient  to  persuade  both  himself  and 
many  o^ers  that  his  own  opinions  were  true*  A  philosophical 
knig^Hcrrant  was  the  dragon  he  had  vowed  to  vanquish,  and 
lie  was  careless,  or  thoughtless,  of  the  consequences  which 
ensue  from  the  achievement  of  the  adventure  to  which  he 
had  pledged  himself. — He  oncfe  professed  himself  the  admirer 
of  a  young,  most  beautiful,  and  accomplished 'lady,  at  Turin, 
who  only  lauglied  at  his  passion.  One  day  he  addressed  her 
io  the  usual  eommonrpkce  strain^  that  he  was  abimS^  anianit"^ 
*  Oh!  pouranianti^  replied  the  lady,'  ^crnV^/  en  effet  qi^ufu 
wpermtion  ires  natwrellc  de  voire  systSmem 

^  About  this  time,  1766,  or  somewhat  before  thb,  'Lord 
Charlemont  once  more  met  his  friend,  David  Hume.  His 
lordship  mentions  him  in  some  detached  papers,  which  I  shaU 
here  collect,  and  give  to  the  reader.  ^  Nothing,'  says  Lord 
Charlemont,  '  ever  showed  a  mind  more  truly  beneficent  than 
Hume's  whole  conduct  with  regard  to  Rousseau.  That  story 
is  too  well  known  to  be  repealed,  and  exhibits  a  striking  picture 
of  Hume's  heart,  whilst  it  displays  the  strange  and  unaccouii^> 
able  vanity  and  madness  of  the  French,  or  rather  Swiss,  moraUst. 
When  first  they  arrived  together  from  France,  happening  to 
meet  widi  Hume  in  the  Park,  I  wished  him  joy  of  his  pleasing 
oonnexion,  and  particulariy  hinted,  that  I  was  convinced  he 
must  be  perfectly  happy  in  his  new  friend,  as  their  sentiments 
were,  I  bNclieved,  nearly  similar.  *'  Why  no,  man,'  said  he,  ^in 
hat  you  are  mistaken ;  Rousseau  is  not  what  yon  think  hinr; 
he  has  a  hankering  after  the  bible,  ^and)  indeed,  is  litde  better 
than  a  christian,  in  a  way  of  his  own.'  Excess  of  vanity  was 
the  madness  of  Rousseau.  When  he  first  arrived  in  London,  he 
and  his  Armenian  dress  were  followed  by  crowds,  and  as  long 
as  this  species  of  admiration  lasted,  he  was  contented  and  happy* 
But  in  London,  such  sights  are  only  the  wonder  of  die  di^, 
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In  a  very  short  time  he  was  suffered  to  walk  whete  he  pleased^ 
unattended,  unobserved*  From  that  instant,  his  discontent  maf 
be  dated.     But  to  dwell  no  longer  on  matters  of  public  matta 
netyj  I  shall  only  mention  one  fact,  which  I  can  vonch  fm 
truth,  and  which  would,  of  itself,  be  amply  sufficient  to  conv^ 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  amazing  eccentricity  of  this  singiitai 
Bian«     When,  after  having  quarrelled  with  Hume,  and  att  Ml 
English  friends,  Rousseau  was  bent  on  making  his  escape,  as  ht 
termed  it,  into  France,  he  stopped  at  a  village  between  JLondoi 
and  Dover,  and  from  thence  wrote  to  General  Conway,  thm 
lecretary  of  state,  informing  him,  that,  although  he  had  gnc  0 
&r  with  safety,  he  was  well  apprized  that  the  remainder  of  hn 
route  was  so  beset  by  his  inexorable  enemies,  that,  unprotected; 
he  could  not  escape^     He,  therefore,  solemnly  claimed  the  prs* 
tection  of  the  king,  and  desired  that  a  par^  of  cavalry   migbt 
be  immediately  ordered  to  escort  him  to  Dover.     This  letter 
General  Conway  showed  to  me,  together  with  his  anawer,  ii 
which  he  assured  him,  that  the  postillions  were  altogether  4 
very  suflkient  guard  throughout  every  part  of  the  king's  donl* 
nions.     To  return  to  Hume.     In  London,  where  he  oEten  did 
me  the  honour  to  communicate  the  manuscripts  of  bis  additioim 
essays,  before  dieir  publication,  I  have  sometimes,  in  tlie  oooni. 
of  our  intimacy,  asked  him  whether  he  thought  *that,  if  hii 
opinions  were  universally  to  take  place,  mankind  would  hot  k' 
rendered  more  unhappy  than  they  now  were ;  and  whether  hi 
did  not  suppose  that  the  curb  of  religion  was  necessary  to  humm' 
nature?     ^  The  objections,'  answered  he,  'are  not   withcntf 
weight ;  but  error  never  can  produce  good,  and  truth  ought  IS 
take  place  of  all  considerations.'    He  nevo*  failed*  in  dienudrf 
of  any  controversy,  to  give  its  due  praise  to  everything  tolenfaii 
that  was  either  said  or  written  against  him..    One  day  that  li 
visited  me  in  London,  he  came  into  my  room  laughing,  loi 
apparendy  well  pleased.     ^  What  has  put  you  into  this  goo^ 
humour,  Hume  V  said  I.    ^  Why  man,'  replied  he,  ^  I  haft;; 
just  now  had  the  best  thing  said  to  me  I  ever  heard.     I  w# 
complaining  in  a  company,  where  I  spent  the  morning,  thalT 
was  very  ill  treated  by  the  world,  and  that  the  censures  paft 
upon  me  were  hard  and  unreasonable*     That  I   had  writiet^ 
many  volumes,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  there  weieM 
a  few  pages  that  contained  any  reprehensible  matter,  and  ye^ 
for  those  few  pages,  I  was  abused  and  torn  to  pieces.*    ^  YW 
put  me  in  mind,'  said  an  honest  fellow  in  the  company,  wfaosi 
name  I  did  not  know,  *  of  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  notaff 
public,  who,  having  been  condemned  to  be  hanged  for  forgei^^ 
lamented  the  hardship  of  his  case ;  that,  after  having  writM 
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latty  thousand  lOoflEinlivQ  aheetsi  he  shoidd  be  banged  for 
Be  line*' 

^*  But  an  mfevliiiiatci  disposition  to  doubt  of  every  thing 
semed  intesrwoven  with  die  nature  of  Hiime }  and  never  waf 
rere,  I  am.  coavineed^  a  more  thorough  and  sincere  skeptic^ 
[ft  seemed  not  to  be  certain  even  of  his  o.wn  present  exiscencei 
id  could  Qot,  therefore,  be  expected  to  entertain  any  settled 
pinion  respectiiig  his  future  state*^  Once  I  asked  hinir  what 
5  thought  of  the  imasortality  of  the  soul  i — -*  Why  troth,  man^^ 
kid  he,  ^  it  is  ao  pt^tty  and  so  comfortable  a  theory,  that  I 
ish  I  could  be  convinced  of  its  truth,  but  I  canna  help  doubt* 

^*  Hume's  fashion  at  Paris,  when  he  was  there  as  secretary 
»  Lord  Hertford,  was  truly  ridiculous;  and  nothing  ever 
larked^  in  a  more,  striking  manner,  tbe  whimsical  genius  of 
m  Erench.  No  man,  from  his  manners,  was  surely  less  formed 
r  their  society,  or  less  Ukely  to  meet  with  their  approbation; 
It  that  flimsy  philosophy^  which  pervades  and  deadens  even 
eir  most  licentious  novels,  was  then  the  folly  of  the  day* 
reethinfciog.  and  English .  frocks  were  the  fashion,  and  the 
nglomanie  was  the  ton  du  paUm  Lord  Holland,  though  far 
^tter  calculated  than  Hume  to  please  in  France,  was  also  an 
stance  of  this  singular  predilection.  Being  about  this  time 
I  a  visit  to  Paris,  the  French  concluded  that  an  Englishman 
'  bis  reputation  must  be  a  philosopher,  and  must  be  admired^ 
was  customary  with  him  to  doze  after  dinner,  and  one  day, 
^a  great  entertainment,  he  happened  to  fall  asleep:  ^Le  voili!^ 
ys  a  marauis,  pulling  his  neighbour  by  the  sleeve ;  ^  Le  voili, 
li  pense !  But  the  madness  for  Hume  was  far  more  singular 
A  extravagant.  From  what  has  been  already  said  of  him,  it 
japparent  that  his  conversation  to  strangers,  and  particularly  to 
nenchmen,  could  belitde  delightful,  and  still  more  particularly^ 
»e  would  suppose,  to.  French  women.  And  yet  no  lady's 
Uct  was  complete  without  Hume's  attendance.  At  the 
^cra,  his  broad,  unmeaning  face  was  usually  seen  entredeuts 
%$  minou.  the  ladies  in  France  give  the  ton,  and  the  ton  was 
dam ;  a  species  of  philosophy  ill  suited  to  the  softer  sex,  in 
hose  delicate  frame  weakness  is  interesting,  and  timidiqr  a 
larm.  But  the  women  in  France  were  deists,  as  with  ua 
ey  were  charioteers.  The  tenets  of  die  new  philosophy  were 
*f9rt^0  de  tout  le  tnonde^  and  the  perusal  of  a  wanton  novd^ 
idi,  for  example,  as  Therese  Philosophe,  was  amply  sufficient 
(Sitter  any  fine  gentleman,  or  any  fine  lady,  an  accomplished^ 
l|r>  a  learned  deist.  How  my  friend  Hume  was  able  to 
idttre  the  encounter  of  these  French  female  Utans  I  know 
M»    In  England,  either  his  philosophic  pride|  or  bia  con* 
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viedon  that  infidelity  was  ill  suited  to  ifomen,  uadi 
perfectly  averse  from  the  initiation  of  ladies  into  die 
teries  of  his  doctrine.  I  never  saw  him  so  much  displc 
or  so  much  disconcerted,  as  by  the  petulance  of  Mrs.  Mi 
the  conceited'  wife  of  Bolingbroke's  editor.  This  lady, 
was  not  acquainted 'With  Hume,  meeting  him  one  night 
assembly,  boldly  accosted  him  in  these  words :  ^  ,Mr«  H 
.  give  me  leave  to  introduce  mjrself  to  youi  we  deists  ong 
know  each  other.^*-^^  Madam,'  replied  he,  *'  I  am  Dp  dei 
do  not  ^yle  myself  so,  neither  do  I  desire  to  be  know 
that  appellation/ 

^^  Nothing  ever  gave  Hume  more  real  vexation  thai 
strictures  made  upon  his  history  in  the  house  of  lords  b; 
great  Lord  Chatham.  Soon  after  diat  speech  I  met  U 
and  ironically  wished  him  joy  of  the  hq|h  honour  thai 
been  done  him.  ^  Zounds,  man,'  said  he^  widi  more  pew 
ness  than  I  had  ever  sebn  him  express,  ^  he's  a  Goth ! 
a  Vandal !'  Indeed,  his  history  is  as  dangerous  in  politi 
his  essays  are  in  religion ;  and  it  is  somewhat  exuaowiii 
that  the  same  man  who  Isibbnrs  to  free  the  mind  from  wli 
supposes  religious  prejutUces,  should  as  zealously  endea 
to  shackle  it  with  the  servile  ideas  of  despotism.  Ba 
loved  the  Stuart  family,  and  his  history  is,  of  course, 
apology.  All  his  prepossessions,  however,  could  never  in 
him  absolutely  to  falsify  history;  and  though  he  endeai 
to  soften  the  failings  of  his  favourites,  even  in  their  act 
yet  it  is  on  the  characters  which  he  gives  to  them  th 
principally  depends  for  their  vindication ;  and  from  I 
frequently  proceeds,  in  the  course  of  his  history,  this  d 
far  incongruity,  that  it  is  morally  impossible  that  a  -i 
possessed  of  the  character  which  the  historian  define 
should,  in  certain  circumstances,  have  acted  the  part  w 
the  same  historian  narrates  and  assigns  to  him.  But  no 
return  to  his  philosophical  principles^  which  certainly  const 
the  discriminative  feature  of  his  character.  The  practii 
combating  received  opinions  had  one  unhappy,  diougt 
unusual,  effect  on  his  mind.  He  grew  fond  of  parade 
which  his  abilities  enabled  him  successfully  to  support; 
his  understanding  was  so  far  warped  and  bent  by  this  m 
tunate  predilection,  that  he  had  well  nigh  lost  that  best  fac 
of  the  mind,  the  almost  intuitive  perception  of  truth, 
skeptical  turn  made  him  doubt,  and,  consequently,  dis] 
every  thing ;  yet  was  he  a  fair  and  pleasant  disputant.  He  h 
with  patience,  and  answered  without  acrimony.  Neither 
his  conversation  at  any  time  offensive,  even  to  his  more  scr 
lous  cofllpanions ;  his  good  sense,  and  good  nature,  prove 
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his  saying  any  thing  that  was  likely  to  shock ;  and  it  was  not 
till  he  was  provoked  to  argument,  that,  in  mixed  companies, 
he  entered  into  his  favourite  .topics.  Where,  indeed,  as  was 
the  case  with  me,  his  regard  for  any  individual  rendered  him 
desirous  of  making  a  proselyte,  his  eiForu  were  great,  and 
anxiously  incessant^ 

^  Respecting  thitf^  new,  or  rather  revived  system  of  philoso- 
phy, soi'disanttett^  it  mzy^perbsLjfs^bt  confessed,  that  it  may 
possibly  have  done  some  good ;  but  then  it  has  certainly  done 
much  more  mischief  to  mankind.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may 
perhaps  be  allowed,  that  to  its  prevalence  we  owe  that  general 
system  of  toleration  which  seems  to  prevail,  and  which  is,  I 
fear;  the  only  speck  of  white  that  marks  the  present  age.  Yet, 
even  this  solitary  virtue,  if  infidelity  be  its  basis,  is  founded 
on  a  false  principle.  Christian  charity,  which  includes  the 
idea  of  universal  philanthropy,  and  which,  when  really  christian^ 
^s  the  true  foundation  on  which  thb  virtue  should  be  erected, 
and  not  the  opinion  that  all  religions  should  be  tolerated, 
because  all  are  alike  erroneous.  But  even  allowing  this  boasted 
benefit  its  full  weight,  to  the  same  cause  we  are,  I  doubt  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  indebted  for  that  profligacy  of  manners^  or,  to 
call  it  by  the  most  gentle  name,  that  frivolity  which  every- 
where  prevails.  To  this  cause  we  owe  that  total  disregard, 
that  fastidious  dislike,  to  all  serious  thought ;  for  every  man 
'can  be  a  deist  without  thinking ;  he  is  made  so  at  his  toilet^ 
and,  whilst  his  hair  is  dressing,  reads  himself  into  an  adept ; 
that  shameful  and  degrading  apathy  to  all  that  is  great  and 
noble ;  in  a  word,  that  perfect  indifference  to  right  or  wrong, 
which  enervates  and  characterizes  this  unmeaning  and  frivolous 
age.  Neither  have  we  reason  to  hope  a  favourable  change.  The 
present  manners  are  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  will  not  last» 
But  infidelity  will  never  subside  into  true  piety.  It  will  pro- 
duce its  contrary.  The  present  is  an  age  of  irreligion  i  the 
next  will,  probably,  be  an  age  of  bigotry.'^ 
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ANECDOTES  OF  THE  CONDUCT  AND  MAXIMS  OP  COlCFOClIIJByTHB 

CHINfcSB  9AGR. 

[From  Uie  Literkiy  Panortma.] 

The  character  of  a  legislator,  or  leading  man,  has  i^ipoftaaC 
consequences  in  that  of  his  followers.  Not  lon^  ago  we  had 
occasion  to  remark  the  eiTects  of  the  warlike  disposition  of 
Mahomet,  and  his  coadjutors,  on  the  propagators  of  the  fiuth 
of  Islam.  Sanguinary  himself,  that  chief  directed  his  (disciples 
to  merit  heavenly  felicity,  by  spreading  carnage  and  death 
around  them,  and  filling  up  the  measure  of  misery  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  His  violence  and  ferocity  but  top 
well  coincided  with  the  per versen esses  of  the  hunian  heart ;  and 
war,  murder  and  bloodshed  marked  the  steps  of  the  piouslj^ 
valiant  adorers  of  the  prophet.  A  character  entirely  different 
now  presents  itself  to  our  readers,  and,  thb  duty  discharged, 
it  is  probable  that  our  reference  to  Chinese  and  Iq  China^ 
may  rep63e  for  a  time,  nor  have  we  any  prospect  of  that  time 
being  short  • 

In  contemplating  the  character  of  Confucius,  we  naturfdSf 
advert  to  that  image  of  perfection,  which  he  set  before  his 
imagination,  and  to  which  he  endeavoured  to  conform  hif 
behaviour.  For  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  conducted 
himself  at  random ;  and  had  no  determined  object  in  view» 
111  would  such  uncertainty  have  merited  him  the  title  of  Sags^ 

The  following  particulars  display  the  tnattf  in  hia  conduct; 
not  the  preceptor,  nor  the  philosopher,  in  his  school :  they 
oifer  no  abstract  principles  of  morals ;  nor  sentiments  on 
religion.  They  are  minute  anecdotes  of  the  life  of  Confucius^ 
recollected  by  his  disciples,  and  preserved  from  affection  t6 
his  memory.  The  general  impression  they  produce  on  the 
mind,  is  that  which  attends  the  contemplation  of  an  orderly^ 
self-governed,  social  and  benevolent  person.  Not  an  ascetic^ 
Confucius  did  not  fly  mankind,  nor  resort  to  a  desert*  to  shun 
the  conversQ  of  his  fellows.  He  inflicted  no  distressing  and 
disfiguring  penance  on  himself;  no  mutilation  of  his  person^ 
no  torture.  He  served  his  prince  with  fidelity,  and  main- 
tained the  dignity  of  his  station  with  attention  and  firmness. 
He  condescended  to  the  sentiments  of  rustics;  nor  affected 
to  embitter  their  rude  enjoyments,  by  opposition.  What  little 
piety  they  exhibited  he  honoured;  iU-timed  remonstrance 
might  have  made  it  less. 

He  drank  his  wine,  too,  when  his  neighbours  drank  wine  ; 
but  took  the  first  hint  that  was  given  by  his  seniors  oJF  the 
proper  time  for  departure,  the  proper  limits  of  honest  socia- 
bility 
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Froiri  these  anecdotes  it  follows  clearly,  that  we  are  not  to 
conceive  of  Confucius  as  calling^  wandering  hordes  from  bar- 
barism  into  a  state  of  civilized  society.  There  were  fixed 
principles,  and  established  maxims,  known  and  acknowledged 
before  he  appeared*  Some  of  them  are  depicted  strongly, 
though  incidentally,  in  his  conduct.  They  will  also  remind 
our  readers  of  similar  instances  in  countries  far  to  the  west 
of  China.  The  libation  to  departed  spirits,  previous  to  taking 
food ;  the  supposed  disrespect  annexed  to  treading  on  the 
threshold  on  entering  a  house;  the  annual  procession  to  wish 
stod  predict  good  fortune,  the  observation  of  the  first  day  of 
the  month,  &c.  might  easily  be  paralleled  in  Europe ;  and  stiir 
x^main,  though  feebly,  or  in  disguise,  among  ourselves  in 
Britain.    The  use  of  raw  flesh  meat,  is  particularly  noticeable. 

Had  Confucius  been  warlike,  as  Mahomet  was,  his  precepts 
snd  his  practices  would  have  referred  to  arms ;  we  should  [ 
have  learned  the  name  of  his  sword ;  and  his  disciples  would ' 
Iftive  commemorated  the  excellent  temper  of  his  long  speafr  s 
his  actions  would  have  been  courageous  and  cruel.  Happily  for 
the  immense  population  of  Chinas  where  his  maxims  have 
some  influence,  the  perfection  he  sought  was  that  of  quietude^ 
his  eminence  was  that  of  letters,  his  superiority  was  th^c  of 
teaching,  his  glory  was  his  readiness  in  distinguishing  right 
from  wrong,  and  communicating  the  distinction  to  others,  as 
they  were  cdmpetent  to  receive  it.     Far,  very  fai*,  therefore, 
his  character  stands  above  that  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  who 
consumed  all  around   him,  and   directed   his   followers   to 
xonsume  without  remission ;  whereas,  to  remedy  some  of  the 
evils  of  life,  to  prevent  others,  to  do  good,  and  to  exhibit 
goodness,  are  distinguishing  features  in  the  manners  of  the 
Chinese  sage.     Such,  at  least,  is  the  piaure  drawn  of  him  by 
his  disciples,  of  which  the  following  specimen  is  a  part.  They 
82ky,  Chee  was  void  of  four  things :  he  had  no  selfish  idea,  no 
self  will,  no  obstinacy,  no  egotism. 

Chee  says,  **  Chham,  you  know  my  way  to  perfection  :*' 
Chham  says,  ^*  yes.''  Chee  going  out»his  other  disciples  asked, 
saying,  ^^Whatis  this?^  Chham  answered,  ^^  the  sage's  conduct 
is  afiection  and  benevolence  ever  in  operation." 

A  man  of  Tat-hong  once  said,  ^^  how  great  a  man  is  Koong" 
chee  f  alas  !  that  he,  so  thoroughly  learned,  should  have  done 
nothing  to  esublish  his  name !"  Chee  heard  of  this — and 
conversing  with  his  pupils  said,  ^'  In  what  employment,  then, 
shall  I  engage  i  shall  I  become  a  charioteej- ,  or  an  archer  f 
Let  me  become  a  charioteer." — [This  is  reckoned  among  the 
lowest  occupations  in  China.  This  answer  is  quoted  in  proof 
of  the  sage's  pleasantry.] 
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Chee  said— in  the  early  part  of  life,  I  was  poor  and  low, 
lience  I  acquired  much  skill  in  things,  however  of  little  value* 
But  lA  it  skill  in  those  things  which  forms  the  honojiraUe 
man  ?  He  does  not  wish  for  great  skill  in  those  trivial  diings. 
•—Chee  says,  ^^  do  I  possess  knowledge  i  knowledge  I  do  not 
(possess*)  Yet  when  an  ignorant  man  inquires  of  me,  however 
empty  his  mind  may  appear,  I  explain  to  him  the  nature  of 
things  with  the  utmost  diligence.*'  [Literally  ^*  /  show  .Aim 
hath  sides*'* — the  good  and  bad,  the  arguments  for  and  against 
such  conduct  as  duty  commands  him  to  follow.] 

Chee  says,  ^^  is  direct  and  severe  reproof  able  to  produce- no 
compliance  i^  Change  of  conduct,  however,  is  this  grand  thing. 
Is  oblique  and  gentle  admonition  capable  of  producing  no 
pleasing  sensation  ?>— yet  thorough  conviction  of  mind  ia 
the  grand  object.  With  those  who  seem  ^ased  without 
being  convinced,  who  assent  to  reproof  .without  changing 
their  conduct,  in  what  manner  shall  I  act !"— -^^  The  ^nersd 
of  a  large  army  may  be  overcome  ;  but  you  cannot  overcome 
the  determined  mind  even  of  a  peasant. 

Nevertheless,  on  just  occasions,  the  sage  scrupled  not  to 
follow  the  multitude ;  nor  to  retain  manners  marked  as  obso* 
lete,  orold  fashioned* 

Chee  says,  ^^  a  head  dress  made  of  fine  cloth  waa  (here- 
tofore) the  custom  :  now  one  made  of  silk  is  woml!  It  is  less 
expensive:  let  me  imitate  the  multitude.''  [The  doth  was 
extremely  fine,  and  costly  {  it  was  died  black :  the  adoptioa 
of  a  lev  expensive' material  argued  humility  and  self  denial. 
But  when  called  by  duty,  the  sage  disregarded  the  custom  i^ 
the  day.}  ^^  Formerly  to  do  obeisance  to  the  ruler  below  (the 
steps  of  the  palace)  was  the  custom :  now  obeisance  is  rendered 
after  ascending  (them.)  This  is  haughtiness.  Though  I  act 
contrary  to  all,  I  will  adhere  to  the  ancient  custom." 

Chee,  when  he  saw  one  in  mourning  for  his  parent,  or  one 
with  the  hat  and  the  robes  of  a  magistrate,  or  one  bereft  of  sight 
— on  perceiving  (such)  though  younger  than  himself^  he 
would  rise ;  or  if  before  them,  he  would  hasten  out  of  the.  way. 
[This  was  a  mark  of  re&pect  to  persons  under  such  circum- 
stances.] 

Koong-chee,  in  his  native  province  and  town,  was  ingenuous 
and  modest  in  his  demeanor ;  he  was  silent,  as  though  unable 
to  speak. 

When  in  the  paternal  temple  or  the  palace,  he  asked  ques- 
tions clearly  and  distinctly,  only  with  respectful  caution. 

When  in  the  palace  he  addressed  the  inferior  mandarins 
with  plainness  and  simplicity,  the  superior  mandarins  with 
delicacy. 
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When  the  prince  (his  sovcireign)  was  present^lie  manifested 
profound  awe  :-^utting  on  a  grave  and  respeciful  counte- 
nance. 

When  his  prince  appointed  him  to  receive  a  person  come 
from  a  distant  country^  he  did  it,  composing  his  countenance; 
and  walking  slowly. 

He  with  joined  hands  bowed  respectfully  Jo  those  standing 
either  on  the  left  or  the  right  hand;  his  robes  before  and 
behind  adjusting. 

Even  when  hastily  entering  (any  part  of  the  palace)  he 
lifted  up  his  joined  hands,  by  way  of  salutation,  as  a  bird 
moves  his  wings. 

The  guest  having  departed,  the  sage  would  repeat  his  last 
commands,  saying,  *^  the  guest  is  not  in  sight." 

Entering  the  door  of  his  prince's  palace,  he»  bowing  himself, 
contracted  his  stature. 

When  standing,  he  did  not  pbce  himself  in  the  midst  of 
the  door :  in  walking  in,  he  did  not  tread  on  the  threshold. 
[To  tread  on  the  threshold  discovers  want  of  respect.^ 

Passing  by  the  (empty)  seat  of  the  prince,  he  formed  his 
countenance,  and  adjusted  his  feet.  His  words  he  suppressed, 
as  though  unable  to  speak. 

Gathering  up  his  robe  he  entered  the  palace,  bowing  himself ; 
he  also  restrained  his  brtath»  so  as  not  to  breathe  hard. 

Going  out,  he,  after  descending  one  step,  relaxed  the  gravity 
of  his  countenance ;  appearing  at  ease.  Having  descended 
to  the  bottom  of  the  steps^  he,  expanding  his  arms,  appeared 
like  a  bird  set  free. 

In  receiving  the  royal  seal  the  sage  bent  his  body,  as  though 
unable  to  sustain  the  weight :  he  held  it  as  high  as  the  hands 
are  raised  in  salutation,  and  as  loyr  as  though  delivering  it  to 
another ;  expressing  fear  in  his  countenance,  and  moving  his 
feet  slowly,  as  though  near  to  stumbling. 

The  honourable  man  (in  time  of  mourning)  did  not  adorn 
himself  with  light  green  or  deep  red. 

Red  and  flesh  coloiir  he  did  not  wear  on  any  occasion. 

Black  robes  he  trimmed  with  the  skin  of  the  black  antelope  ; 
plain  robes  with  that  of  a  white  fawn :  yellow  robes  with  the 
skin  of  the  Hoo*  [The  Hoo  is  a  small  animal  in  the  moun- 
tains, of  a  yellow  or  dun  coldur.] 

His  robes  for  common  occasions  were  long,  but  short  was 
the  right  sleeve. 

The  time  of  mourning  being  over,  he  neglected  not  to  wear 
the  usual  ornaments. 

With  black  furred  clothes,  and  a  deep  red  hat,  he  went  not 
to  the  house  of  mourning. 
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On  the  firet  day  of  theflaonth,  he  chose  to  put  on  his  court 
apparel,  and  repair  to  the  palace* 

When  fasting,  the  sage  chose  to  drfcss  himself  in  clean 
apparel. 

In  religious  fasting  'the  sage  changed  his  diet ;  he  also  chose 
to  change  his  place  of  sitting.  [His  fasting,  Uke  that  of  the 
Chinese  in  common,  also  that  of  many  sects  of  christians,  was 
not  complete  abstinence,  but  recourse  to  a  diet  esteemed  inferior.] 

Relative  to  food,  he  was  not  regardless  of  its  goodness*  Raw 
meat  he  did  not  neglect  to  have  cut  into  fine  shreds. 

Rice  spoiled,  or  its  taste  changed ;  putrified  fish ;  and  meat 
spoiled,  he  did  not  eat.  Meat  of  a  bad  colour,  or  a  bad  smell, 
he  ate  not*  Food  not  properly  dressed,  he  did'not  eat.  Untimely 
fruit  he  ate  not. 

Meat  not  cut  ri^tly^  he  did  pot  eat.  Not*liaviog  the  proper 
sauce,  he  ate  not. 

Flesh,  although  abimdant,  he  did  not  suffer  to-  exceed  a  due 
proportion  in  his  food :  wine  he  did  not  refuse  t  but  suffered  it 
not  to  affect' his  reason* 

Purchased  wine,  or  dried  provisions  purchased,  he  did  not 
eat,  [lest  they  might  have  been  prepared  man  improper  manner ; 
by  which  they  were  rendered  unclean.] 

In  eating  he  did  not  omit  ginger. 

An  undue  quantity  he  did  not  eat; 

After  worshippinc;  with  the  prince,  he  did  not  reserve  the 
offerings  for  himself  alone.  [Their  value  did  not  induce  him 
to  keep  them;^  but  reserving  litde  to  himself,  he  cheerfully 
distributed  them  among  his  friends.]  The  meat  offered 
by  himself  in  worship'  he  kept  no  more  than  three  days ;  if  it 
remained  three  days/ he  ate  it  not. 

In  eating  he  conversed  not :  while  reposing  he  spoke  not 

Though  it  were  the  lowest  food,  vegetables  or  broth,  he  chose 
to  pour  out  a  part  of  it  by  way  of  libation.  He  chose  thus  to  mani-  . 
fest  his  devout  veneration  (for  his  deceased  ancestors.)     The 
commentary  says,  "  Men  formerly,  in  every  thing  of  which  they  * 
partook,  first  poured  a  litde  on  the  ground,  in  honour  of  him 
[the  man]  who  first  taught  men  to  eat  and  drink. 

The  table  not  being  right,  the  sage  did  not  sit  down. 

The  men  of  his  village  drinking  witie  together,  when  the  men  - 
with  a  staff  in  their  hand,  [the  old  men ;  men  sixty  years  of  age] 
went  out,  he  also  went  out. 

At  the  [exhibition  termed]  Noy  made  by  the  men  of  the 
village,  the  sage  put  on  his  court  robes,  and  stood  without  his 
door  to  receive  it.  [The  No  is  a  kind  of  procession  that  goes 
from  house  to  house  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  under  the 
view  of  preserving  it  from  the  pestilence,  &c.  The  cuatom  is 
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ancient,  and  even  antiquated ;  bat  the  aage  would  not  treat 
rustic  pageant  with  disrespect*] 

When  a  friend  died  without  relatives,  the  «age  sjud,  ^  On  me 
be  the  care  of  interring  him.'' 

In  time  of  loud  thunder,  or  strong  wind,  the  sage  wcnild  alter 
his  countenance,  [by  way  of  reverence  for  the  displeasure  of 
heaven.]  The  Khee  says  in  time  of  strong  wind,  loud  thunder, 
or  rain,  let  a  man  manifest  a  change  of  countenance :  if  it  be 
night,  let  him  rise,  put  on  hb  clothes  and  his  hat,  and  sit  down. 


MAY  DAY. 

^  [From  MoMr't  Vestiget  RcvWed.] 

For  thee,  iweet  Mny,  the  groves  green  Itvcriea  wear»  ,)^ 

If  not  the  first,  the  ftirest  of  the  year : 
For  thee  the  graees  lead  the  dancing  houts. 
And  Nature's  readj  peneil  paints  the  flowers; 

Dbtdin. 

The  custom  of  dancing  round  the  Maypok  was,  we  believet 
in  former  times,  as  common  in  other  countries  as  in  EnglamL 
In  Switzerlandy  tradition  has  informed  us,  that  in  one  of  the 
smaller  cities,  under  the  shade  of  venerable  boughs,  stood  a 
large  conduit  of  white  stone.  Previous  to  the  first  of  May^ 
a  deputation  of  the  younger  burghers  used  to  be  sent  to  the 
Black  Forest,  where  a  tall  pine  was  chosen  i  and  in  this 
selecticyiy  great  attention  was  paid  first  to  its  shapely  branches, 
and  next  to  its  top,  which  was  extremely  valued,  if,  leaving 
its  collateral  shoots,  it  ascended  in  the  form  of  a  candle^ 
This  tree  was  felled,  placed  upon  a  carriage  drawn  by  a  num- 
ber of  oxen  and  hors^es^  decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  with 
great  ceremony,  shouts  of  joy,  and  songs  of  triumph, 
conveyed  to  the  city^  As  the  cavalcade  approached  the  gate, 
it  was  met  by  the  maidens ;  a  circumstance  which  increased, 
of  course,  the  exultations,  and  in  this  manner  attended  to  the 
conduit;  where,  when  it  was  raised,  the  female  part  of  the 
assembly  t66k  the  charge  of  its  decorations :  these  consisted 
of  a  vast  variety  of  ribands,  festoons  of  egg^she^Is  died  of 
a  variety  of  colours,  flowers,  flags,  &c.  &c  The  celebration 
of  the  first  of  May  was  in  the  morning  conducted  with  great 
solemnity ;  a  kind  of  dramatic  representations  occupied  the 
afternoon;  and  the  evening  concluded  with  music  and 
dancing. 

It  is  stated  by  Stow,  that  **  in  the  moneth  of  Mat,  the 
citizens  of  London  of  all  estates,  lightly  in  every  parish,  and 
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■ometimes  twct  or  three  parishes  joining  together,  had  their 
several  mayings;  and  did  fetch  id  maypoles,  with  divers 
warlike  shewes,  with  good  archers,  morrice-dauncers,  and 
other  devices  for  pastime,  all  the  day  long ;  and  towards  the 
evening,  they  had  stage-playes  and  bonfiers  in  the  streetes : 
these  great  mayings  and  maygames  were  made  by  the 
Governors  or  Maisters  of  the  City,  who,  as  well  as  die 
monarch  and  ^he  nobility,  used  themselves  to  go  generally  to 
Greenwich^  Charlton  Woods,  and  Blackheath.^^ 

Chaucer,*  and,  indeed,  most  of  our  ancient  poets,  have 
had  as  strong  an  impression  of  the  beauties  of  Mat  as  the 
Romans,  who  deified  this  month  under  the  appellation  of 
Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercury.  DryderCs  allusion  to  this 
subject  is  as  beautiful  as  the  nymph  he  paints  : 

^  Thus  year  by  year  they  pass,  and  day  by  day, 
TiU  once  (*twas  on  the  mom  of  cheerful  May) 
•  The  young  :£mi/f a,  fairer  t6  be  seen 
Than  the  fair  lily  on  the  flowery  green, 
•More  fresh  than  May  herself  in  blossoms  new 
(For  with  the  rosy  colour  strove  her  hue,) 
WakM,  as  her  custom  was,  before  the  day. 
To  do  th'  observance  due  to  sprightly  May : 
For  sprightly  May  commands  our  youth  to  keep 
The  vigils  of  her  night,  and  breaks  their  sluggard  sleep,^ 

Palamon  ofld  Arcice,  D&tden^s  Fables* 

The  first  of  Mat  used  to  be  called  Robin  Hood^s  day;  an 
appellation  derived  from  that  celebrated  outlaw,  who  was,  at 
all  the  mayings^  ma^-games,  and  sports  at  the  conduits^ 
considered  as  Lord  of  the  May.  The  Lady  of  the  May^  or 
Maid  Marian^  used  to  be  represented  by  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  girls  of  the  neighbourhood, 

<<  Who  had  on  her  holiday  kirtle  and  gown. 
Which  were  of  light  Lincoln  green." 

The  attendants  were  Little  Johny  Will  Scarlet^  Midge  the 
miller^s  son,  and  other  outlaws.  The  Pindar  <^  WakefitU^ 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford^  and  Friar  Tuck^  had  also  parts  to 
perform  in  these  interludes,  which  not  only  obtained  so  much 
celebrity  in  the  metropolis,  but  spread  over  a  very  great  part 
of  England  and  of  Wales^  in  both  of  which  countries  we  have 
seen  the  May-morris  danced,  and  heard  the  songs  and 
recitations  in  praise  of  Robin  Hood.  These  celebrations, 
although  rendered  imperfect,  by  descending  through  the 
medium  of  oral  tradition,  were,  like  the  other  stage  plays  of 
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incient  timest  most  unquestion>bl7  exiubited  fint  in  a 
dramatic  form  ;  of  which,  indeed,  there  are,  from  the  time 
of  *'  Kobin  Hood's  Garland,"*  '^  George  a  Green,^  the 
Pindar  of  WakfScld,"  "  the  Sad  Shepherd,"  a  fragment  bj 
Ben  JoBson,  and  many  other  specimenB  rdnaialng. 

On  May  morning,  it  was  the  custbm  of  the  inhabitants  of 
London  tu  adOrn  the  outside  of  their  houses  with  brandiea 
of  the  white  thorn  bushes,  which  thence  acquired  the  appel- 
lation  of  Mat,  and  which  it  was  the  busioesa^  of  the  appren- 
tices and  servants,  for  some  days  before,  to  procure.  This, 
like  the  sacred  miilelee,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  yas* 
in  its  application,  a  practice  derived  from  the  .Druidty  and 
adopted  by  the  Saxons,  whose  passion  for  trees  of  evety 
description  induced  them  to  place  them,  or  their  branches,  in 
every  situation  in  which  they  could  with  any  propriety  be 
placed,  to  imitate  them  in  their  architecture,  and  to  make 
compositions  ofjlowera  tadk  foliage  the  ornamental  appendages 
of  every  part  of  their  churches,  Gcc  that  would  admit  of 
decoration. 

The  custom  of  decorating  the  fronts  of  the  houses,  the 
[narket-crosses,  and  conduits,  with  branches  of  trees  and 
garlands  of  flowcn,  during  the  first  week  in  May;  the 
pageant  of  Robin  Hood,  and  the  dancing  Mmd  Marian*a 
morria,  are  customs  ancient  as  the  introduction  of  Mat-poles, 
which,  in  many  parts  of  England  and  IValeiy  we  have  known 
to  prevail  within  these  forty  years ;  perhaps  some  traces  of 
ihem  still  remain :  they  were,  it  appears,  both  from  record 
ind  tradition,  once  as  prevalent  in  the  metropolis,  where  the 
Tonduita  were  the  scenes  of  dramatic  pageaatryy  and  the 
Maypole  the  centre  of  gettic  hilaruy. 

■  Tin  h«t  in  Sherwood  PotcM,  of  oM  the  bead-qautcn  of  the  eelabnlod  ouliw, 
itiU  remiint:  itiinow  ■  publia-bouiei  the  foreit  lUelf  hH,  in  *  emne  of  eenlqrie*, 
wen,  u  Dr.  Johnmn   would  hiTe  uid,  dmiuM  of  iu  timber.     In  the  fourteen 

Dilei  from  J^tltinghantVt  .Hatt^fiHil,  thepsoah*  of  ti«M  ii  i  itn Ij  iioni[^ ■!« 

Vet  Ihii  part  of  the  Douotiy,  though  bo*  ■  vwM,  wu  noes  ■  wood  imperriou  to 
lie  lotar  ray. 

t  Thii  celebrated  otuMeter  i>  Ihc  Iicro  of  nn  ancient  <1n>ma,(n)  which  bean 
li)  name  ind  >i|>pe1litinn.  In  ihii  ht  i!i>pla>i  hii  la)  ihr  la  KiHu  Howard,  whieh 
t,  by-the-by,  tti  anaiihroniHn  ol'  at  Ion  leventy-two  je»rf-  Uir  monareh  in 
lueilion  thtmlil  have  been  HiGHadd  I.  in  order  (o  have  brought  the  Pindar  e/ 
fftkffielJ  Rf,,]  Rodin  HmiI  tortxbfr  ;  however,  Uiej  apiiearia  the  leenc,  light,  are 
Teoneilcfl,  and  fainured.  It  ■■  a  cui-ioua  tnititiiMal  Imll,  whtuli  (bowi  hov  naputat, 
otne  y.rari  iBi,  ihii  circnmiunee  wm  in  YdrkAire,  Uut  not  mly  H'alKfielS.  bat 
he  Rfhni;;  J^'ttHnghnmihire,  he.  ruiic  with  the  6nie  of  ftmrye  a  Grtm  ,■  an<l  » 
laobt  that  he  fooght  RMn  Head  w.«iliJ  have  beci  deemed  liulo  len  Hun  herei]-. 
The  cle»ripUoii  of  the  gombal  it  in  the  eollettion  of  baited,  beli.re  raenlioueit. 
■•lied  Robin  HaoiPt  Gariand.  It  ii  alio  mmlianed  hj  DrevlBa,  iii  bia  Peh/- 
(WWutt,  Song  "8  ;  andadrertedtoby  Ricluit-il  Hrathvaitt  'la  '•'The  Sirappaih  fir 
Ae  JDevil,"  1614,  p.  203. 

(a)  Printed  U.  Lnidoo,  1  SOB. 
Vot.  I.  New  Series.  ,31 
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BOBIM  HOOD. 
[From  tlie  Europeta  M»gMUBe.3 

There  has,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations  of  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  worlds^  been  a  propension  in  the  human 
mind,  considering  it  in  its  most  extended  system,  to  endow 

C»me  object,  either  real  or  fabulous^  but  mo^t  frequently  the 
tter,  with  talents,  .power,  strength,  and  valour,  mpemaiurtd^ 
fOid,  consequendy,  surpriaing.  To  this  propension  may  be 
ascribed  the  deities  of  the  CkissiCy  the  Avatars. of  the  OriaUal^ 
imd  the  Gianis  of  the  Northern  mythologies;  the  heroes  ci 
fbet  middle  agesj  and  all  die  romantic  extravagancies  which 
heated  the  brains  of  the  fHiets  from  the  first  dawn  of  letters 
until  the  meridian  of  the  seventeepth  century.  The  adventures 
of  TantaluS'^Hercuks''~^Theseus — the  Argonauts  ftScfi^wia-* 
and  Romulus-'^vr^xc  succeeded  by  those  of  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom.  The  admiration  which  these 
legendary  saints  attracted,  and  the  influence  which  they^  as 
national  patrons,  still  retain,  shows  the  importance  <rf 
enthusiasm  ranging  on  the  side  of  virtue.  After  these,  as  it 
was  absolutely  necessary,  according  to  our  hypothesis,  to  have 
i&  domestic  hero,  and  the  Seven  Champions^  being  canenhud, 
had,  in  9  manner,  soared 

**  Far  out  of  truth  and  reason^s  sight,** 

the  mulutude  in  this  country  fixed  upon  several  in  succession* 
The  first,  for  which  we  believe  the  materials  to  form  him  were 
supplied  by  Geojfrey  of  Monmouth^  was  "Jack  the  Giant 
•feller ^  or  Killer^  which  was  the  ancient  epithet  of  this 
eminent  person.  Among  our  Saxon,  and  even  our  Nerman 
Ancestors,  the  appellation  Giant  was  as  frequently  applied 
ko  tyrannic  power,  as  to  personal  size  and  muscular  strength ; 
a  Saxon  thane^  or  Norman  iaron,  who  oppressed  his  vassals 
and  slaves,  tore  from  them  their  wives  and  daughters,  and 
committed  other  acts  of  atrocity,  was  termed  a  Giamt,  and 
even,  in  commcta  parlance,  a  Dragon  :  a  vassal  who  opposed 
«uch  cruel  domination  with  any  degree  of  success,  mig^ 
from  the  Saxon  verb  cpellan,  be  termed  a  Giant  ^ueller^  as  a 
yeoman  who  gains  a  cause  against  his  landlord  would  now  be 
said  to  have  conquered  him.  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick^  the 
conqueror  of  Colbrand  the  Daney  was  the  next  of  diese 
traditional  heroes,  whose  story,  obscured  as  it  b  by  monkish 


u 
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legends,  is  too  well  known  to  warrant  repetition^*  The 
third  herof  upon  whom  we  mean  to  observe,  is  Robin  Hood* 
How  this  outlaw  came  to  obtain  such  favour  with  the  people 
in  this  country,,  as,  in  common  with  the  Blaci  Prince  and  the 
Conqueror  at  Aglncourty  to  have  games  instituted  to  hie 
memory,  it  is  now  hard  to  say.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.  CcEur  de  lion^  a  period  when  romantic  gallantly 
was  carried  to  its  height  in  every  nation  of  Europe :  but  it  le 
never,  by  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  Robin  Hooi^  pretendecl 
that  he  distinguished  himself  in  any  of  the  expeditions  to 
the  Holy  Land^  the  only  mean,  as  we  should  suppose,  of 
establishing  a  character  for  valour  at  that  endiusiastical  period  ; 
therefore,  his  fame  must  have  been  derived  from  a  source 
more  latent,  which  we  shall  briefly  endeavour  to  explore.^— 
Stimulated  by  the  priests,  although,  indeed,  his  warlike  aod 
emulative  genius  wanted  but  little  stimulation,  R1CHAE0  !• 
took  the  Cr093.  The  event  of  his  brilliant,  but  unfortunate, 
expedition  to  Syria  is  well  known ;  the  taking  oi  Ascalon^  hie 
truce  with  Saladin^  and  his  treacherous  capture  on  his  return^ 
are  historically  recorded ;  but  the  impression  which  the 
immensity  of  his  ransom^  made  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people,  aJready  drained,  in  many  instances,  of  almost  the 
means  of  existence  to  supply  the  crusaders,  has  pot  been  so 
frequently  mentioned.  Yet  this,  during  the  absence  of  the 
monarch,  was  considered  as  the  cause  01  the  various  troubles 
that  ensued,  and  the  general  discontent  that  prevailed*  At 
this  period,  among  many  other  outlaws  who  av^ed  themselvea 
of  the  popular  prejudice,  arose  Robin  Hood^  a  man,  it  appears^ 
of  superior  dignity,  of  whom  say  the  historians,  ^^  in  thia 

time  there  was  a  trouble  at  home,  though  not  to  the  king,  to 

• 

*  Upon  the  .^voit  aUndt  Ou^  CUJf,  This  plaoe  it  a  Beat  of  plcatiire  Sa  ikeelff 
there  »  a  sh|(d7  grofet  erystal  •pringi,  mouy  eave%  meadows  erer  men,  a  so^aod 
mormaring  ntfl  oif  waten  under  the  roek%  and,  to  erown  all,  lelitadNB  and  qoiet,  the 
greatest  dsriingof  the  Muses.  Here  fame  tells  as,  that  Qtiy  rf  fVartriek,  that 
celebrated  hero,  after  he  had  finished  his  martial  achievements,  boUt  a  ehapel^  l«d  a 
hermit's  life,  and  was,  at  h»t,  buried.  Bat  the  wiser  sort  thinltthat  this  plaoe  took 
its  name  from  Chm  de  Beauchamt^  who  lived  roueh  later ;  and  eeitahi  it  is,  that 
jRichitrd  de  Meauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  hailt  and  dedicated  here  a  ehaoal  to  iSt. 
Margate^  and  set  up  the  giant-like  figure  of  Guy,  which  stilt  remalneth.  VamdetCg 
Brit.  GUmift  edii.  p.  508L 

f  C^ltrand  was,  of  course,  a  giant. 

**  Co^ftnofu/thegiant,  that  same  mighty  man.** 

Shakttpeare, 

His  imajg;inary  form  had  made  so  lasting  an  impression  upon  the  poblia  tnm^  that 
it  was,  wr  ages,  oaoal  to  term  every  man  of  extraordinary  size  Codrand,    The  last 
instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  works  of  JiichardMM^    Mr.  B    '■  *  **  •  g||;mS6  Mil. 
'valet  is,  in  the  novel  of  Pamela^  called  Coltrand, '  ' 

4  150,000  marks. 
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the  kingdom;  for  Rob'm  Hood,  accompamed  with  one  Littk 
John  and  100  other  fellows  more,  molested  all  passengers  on 
the  highway  :  by  some"  (writeraj  "  'tis  said  he  was  of  noble 
blood,  at  least  made  noble,  no  less  than  an  earl"  (of 
Huntingdon!)  "  for  some  deserving  service;  but  having 
wasted  his  estate  in  riotous  courses,  very  penury  made  him 
take  this  course,  in  which  it  may  be  said  he  was  honestly 
dishonest,  for  he  seldom  hurt  any  man,  never  any  woman, 
but  made  prey  of  the  rich,  and  spared  the  poor."  This 
account,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Baker,  Rapin,  and  in  histo- 
rians more  ancient  than  either  of  them,  has  always  passed,  if 
not  with  some  degree  of  applause,  which  was  the  case  in 
ancient  provincial  poems,  stories,  songs,  &c.  through  all 
vncensured.  Yet  although  upon  it  the  popularity  of  Roiht 
Hood  is  founded,  what  docs  it  amount  to  ?  but  thai  this 
notorious  outlaw  did  not  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  a^^e  and 
imbecility,  upon  women  and  children,  nor  did  he  plunder 
those  that  hud  nothing  to  lose;  but  the  great  moral  question, 
what  right  he  had  to  plunder  the  rich  I  has  been  entirely  lost 
sight  of  in  his  celebrity,  as  the  enormities  of  his  followers 
vanish  before  the  vernacular  renown  attached  to  their  master. 
However,  King  Kichahd,  among  the  first  of  his  acts  after 
his  return,  proclaimed  him  a  traitor  ;  his  men  were  dispersed, 
and  himself  in  danger  of  being  apprehended:  he,  therefore, 
fled  for  sanctuary  to  the  nunnery  of  Kirklees,  in  the  Wett 
hiding,  TorAaMre,  where,  falling  ill,  and  being  let  blood,'  be 
was  betrayed,  and  bled  lo  death. 

It  is,  as  we  have  observed,  astonishing  what  popular)^  bai, 
through  a  coui-se  of  ages,  attached  to  the  name  of  SoUn 
Hood.  It  gives  appellation  to  a  great  number  of  places  ia 
Torkahire,  and  other  northern  counties.  But  this  la  noi  so 
surprising  as  that  hla  story,  with  great  variation,  should 
have  bccoDde  the  subject  of  maay  regular  dratna*^  and  of 
shows  innumerable;  and,  more  than  all,  as  appears  from  an 
anecdote  of  Bishop  Latimer,  that  on  *'  hit  day"*  the  service 
of  the  church  should  have  been  suspended,  and  the  people, 
retreating  from  a  sermon  by  that  learned  and  excellent  prelate* 
should  fly  to  the  Maypole,  to  celebrate  the  praise,  and 
commemorate  the  nefarious  practices,  of  a  robber  and  a 
rtbeL 

Such  have,  in  all  ages,  been  the  effects  of  popular  prejudices 
,and  vulgar  clamour  operating  upon  mental  enthuaiasm^  and 
producing  moral  depravity. 

•  The  Grrt  <rf  Mw 


Obaervatims  on  the  Oriental  Apologae ;  by  James  Ross,  Esq. 

fortntrly  of  Dinagepore  in  Bfitgal. 

[From  Ibe  AiUtie  Annoil  Kefpiter.] 

Eaiterh  governmentB  are  despotic;  and  an  historian  truly 
to  detail  the  public  tind  private  lives  of  past  despots,  has  to 
dwell  on  events  which  must  necessarily  grate  the  heart  per- 
haps of  his  patron  the  reigning  despot.  Accordingly,  in  the 
East,  men  of  genius  have  turned  their  minds  to  fiction,  and 
thus  have  rendered  their  veil  told  stories  equally  instructing 
and  entertaining  as  com;non  history ;  for  while  this  with  us 
ira  Europe  has  heen  too  often  filled  with  obscurities,  defects, 
and  contradictions,  to  the  fableB  of  the  East  we  have  no  such 
relations  of  events  to  oppose,  as  have  appeared  to  other  writers 
through  different  mediums ;  in  history,  partiality  tells  us  one 
atory,  and  antipathy  another;  but  in  the  relation  of  a  professed 
iable  it  were  idle  to  set  one  fiction  in  opposition  to  another. 

An  apologue,  or  fable,  was  the  first  specimen,  perhaps,  of 
wit  that  man  in  his  rude  state  made  use  of;  and  has  been  long 
esteemed'  in  the  -East,  because  of  its  peculiar  safety  in 
amusing  the  old  and  instructing  the  young,  after  they  became 
polite.  There,  indeed,  it  is  at  this  day  as  often  had  recourse 
to,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  a  Lucman  or  an  Esop.  Like 
some  fabulists  in  Europe,  orientalists  pretend  not  to  distinguish 
between  a  story  and  a  tale,  an  apologue  and  a  f:ibW,  or  an 
allegory  and  a  parable,  but  like  as  they  are  found  in  Sadii 
they  are  mingled  indiscriminately;  and  they  make— non  tan- 
tum  fere,  scd  etiam  arbores— «ot  only  beasts,  bM  even  stocks 
and  stones  speak  with  a  human  interest  and  feeling,  and  render 
them  the  mediums  of  conveying  the  most  striking  truths  of 
common  life,  morality,  and  prudence.  Yet  they  consider 
that — 

Ficta,  voluplalis  causft,  sunt  proxima  veris: 
Fictions  to  please  should  bear  the  Jace  of  truth; 

and  are  accordingly  most  partial  to  the  more  natural  com- 
merce of  human  beings,  as  more  consonant  ta  historical 
probability.  They  address  their  apologues  cither  to  the 
understandings  or  the  passions,  or  to  both  jointly.  Those  of 
Sadi  are  chiefly  preceptive,  and  contain  but  a  single  precept 
or  event.  He  tells  us—"  I  never  complained  of  my  wretched 
and  forlorn  condition,  but  on  one  occasion,  when  my  feet 
were  naked,  and  I  had  not  wherewithal  to  shoe  them.     Soon 
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after,  meeting  a  man  without  feet,  I  was  thankful  for  die 
bounty  of  providence  to  myself,  and  with  perfect  resignatioD 
submitted  to  my  want  of  shoes."  Yet  in  his  story  of  the 
Santon  Barsisa^  where  different  characters  are  conducted 
through  a  variety  of  events,  where  a  diversity  .of  precept  b 
introduced  as  applicable  to  the  characters  and  circumstances, 
or  where  the  passions  are  of  course  excited,  the  moral,  how* 
ever  complicated,  is  recollected  add  carried  on  without  trou- 
ble or  confusion.  This  story  is  to  be  found  in  No*  148*  of 
the  Guardian ;  and  it  forms  the  basis  of  that  popular  romance 
^e  Monk*  The  following  is  a  verbal  translation  from  the 
fifth  sermon  of  Sadi^  in  which,  with  many  ingenious  and 
applicable  stories,  it  is,  according  to  the  oriental  custom,  quoted 
as  a  parable : 

*^  It  is  related,  that  among  the  children  of  Israel  there 
was  a  holy  man  of  the  name  of  Barsisa^  who  for  fbrQr  years 
.  had  lived  apart  from  mankind,  and  detached  from  the  world 
and  its  vain  pursuits*  He  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  counting 
his  beads,  and  in  acts  of  piety,  and  in  holding  supplication 
and  intercourse  with  the  deity.  The  appetite  of  inordinate 
desire  he  had  eradicated  with  the  knife  of  self-denial,  and  the 
seed  of  godly  zeal  he  had  sown  in  the  field  of  divine  inspira- 
tion*  Were  you  to  soar  into  the  etherial  regions,  till  jfou 
brought  the  ninth  heaven  into  your  view,  or  penetrate  bto 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  till  you  saw  the  backs  of  the  bull 
and  tortoise,  he  possessed  such  probity,  faith,  and  good  works, 
as  would  weary  the  most  eloquent  tongue  to  detail  them,  and 
commanded  such  praiseworthy  and  excellent  qualifications  as 
would  puzzle  the  nicest  fancy  to  unravel  them*  And  every 
year  many  thousands  of  the  distempered  and  infirm,  the  sickly 
and  ailing  would  collect  on  the  plain  around  his  cell,  some 
covered  with  the  leprosy,  and  blind  from  the  mother's  womb, 
others  hectic,  dropsical,  and  jaundiced :  the  whole  would  lay 
themselves  under  his  cell;  and  when  the  luminary  of  day 
would  display  his  glorious  countenance  in  the  east,  and  the 
suu  unfurl  the  standard  of  his  splendour  over  the  face  of 
the  globe,  then  would  Barsisa  walk  forth  on  the  terrace  of 
his  cell,  breathe  a  single  breath  of  blessing  over  them,  and 
cure  them  in  an  instant  of  all  their  disorders*  Most  wonder- 
ful of  works,  that  publicly  he  should  have  thrown  open  upon 
him  the  gate  of  such  treasured  benevolence,  yet  in  secret  wu 
the  arrow  of  separation  laid  on  the  bow  of  his  rejection; 
that  at  first  he  should  outwardly  appear  a  lovely  picture,  yet 
hiddenly  was  a  carcass  mangled  with  the  sword  of  disappro* 
bation :  and  that  to  the  eye  he  seemed,  alas  !  pure  as  virgin 
silver,  yet  internally  was  his  intrinsic  value  debased  with  an 
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alloy.  In  the  exultation  of  his  heartf  that  wretched  man 
vrould  address  himself,  and  say,  *  verily  who  am  I V  and 
strutting  vauntingly  abroad,  exclaim,  ^  am  I  not  a  credit  t» 
God  Almighty  V  Little  was  he  in  the  mean  time  aware  that 
it  had  been  recorded  on  the  tablet  of  the  last  tribunal ;  *  thou 
meetest  no  approbation  with  me.'^Acts,  ii.  32.  In  the  pnn 
cess  of  time  the  devil  secretly  was  laying  under  the  floor  of 
his  cell  a  train  of  temptation  and  chain  of  machination,  that 
on  some  unpropitious  moment  the  thorn  of  bad  luck  might, 
intentionally  or  not,  entangle  itself  perhaps  in  the  skirts  of 
his  garment.  The  wrath  and  indignation  of  the  devil  was 
daily  getting  more  inflamed  against  him,  while  the  grove  of 
his  obedience  to  God  blossomed  fuller  with  good  works  ;  till 
at  length  that  the  daughter  of  the  reigning  king  fell  ill  of  so 
dangerous  a  malady,  that  all  the  faculty  despaired  of  her  cure. 
And  this  damsel  had  three  brothers,  all  of  them  governors  of 
distant  provinces.  And  they  all  three  dreamt  on  the  same 
night,  that  it  behoved  them  to  report  their  sister's  illnes|9,.Co 
Bnrsisa*  Next  day  they  communicated  their  dreaina-iblMie 
another,  and  their  accounts  agreeing  in  evefy  circumstance, 
^very  one  exclaimed  to  himself,^  it  is  my  dream  precisely.^ 
"They  aecordingly'  proceeded  to  the  capital,  and  took  along 
with  them  their  beautiful  sister  unto  the  holy  man's  cell. 
Barsisa  was  occupied  at  prayer.  After  he  had  finished,  th(iy 
cntrekted  his  assistance  for  their  sister,  and  detailed  to  him 
their  respective  dreams.  Barsisa  said,  ^  there  is  a  stated  time 
for  supplication,  when  God  is  peculiarly  propitious  to  peti- 
tions;  when  that  time  shall  come  I  will  not  be  sparing  of  my 
prayers.  Then  the  royal  brothers  left  their  sister  in  the 
charge  of  the  holy  man,  and  betook  themselves  unto  the 
sports  of  the  field.  'When  the  wily  devil  found  they  were 
gone,  he  said,  *  now  is  my  opportunity  of  plunging  the  faith 
and  soul  of  Sarsisa^s  prolonged  period  of  righteousness  in  the 
tempestuous  ocean  of  lust.'  Accordingly,  blowing  a  breath 
of  stupefaction  on  the  brain  of  that  modest  virgin,  she  stag- 
gered, and  fell  senseless  to  the  floor,  so  as  to  allow  the  holy 
man's  eye  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  unveiled  charms.  The 
devil  heaped  the  fuel  of  temptation  on  the  fire  of  sensaality^ 
and  the  flame  of  concupiscence  burnt  fiercely  throughout  the 
saint's  frame  ;  then  did  the  hand  of  impetuosity  and  desire 
'draw  the  mask  of  presumption  and  indifference  over  his  heart 
and  mind,  so  that  the  carnal  appetite  domineered,  the  machi« 
nations  of  Satan  commenced  their  op)erations,  and  th^  crime 
of  fornication  speedily  contaminated  his  body.  At  that 
juncture  the  devil  made  his  appearance  before  the  altar  of  his 
^eU,  in  the  figure. of  an. old*  man,  and  questioned  the  particu- 
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lars  of  what  had  befallen  him.  Barsha  related  all  that  had 
passed.  The  devil  replied,  ^  O,  Barsisa!  be  of  good  cheer, 
for  sin  is  natural  to  man,  the  most  high  God  is  merciful,  and 
the  door  of  repentance  open ;  yet  were  it  prudent  to  keep 
this  statement  for  the  present  a  secret  from  her  brothers.' 
Barsha  said,  ^  Alas !  alas !  how  can  we  daub  the  sun's  orbit 
over  with  clay,  or  hide  the  bright  face  of  day  from  such  as 
have  eyes  to  behold  it  ?'  The  devil  replied,  ^  that,  as  I  can 
teach  you,  O  Barsisa !  may  very  readily  be  done  ;  let  the 
damsel  be  slain,  and  her  body  buried  under  ground ;  and 
when  the  brothers  return  and  inquire  after  her,  you  can  tell 
them  you  were  busy  at  prayer  when  she  took  her  departure, 
and  know  not  what  became  of  her.'  Thus,  just  as  the 
accursed  devil  had  advised,  Barsisa  murdered  the  princess, 
and  carrying  her  body  outside  his  cell,  buried  it  under  ground. 
Soon  after,  the  three  brothers,  courageous  as  lions,  and  qiobly 
attended,  having  returned  from  the  hunt,  presented  themselves 
before  the  hermit's  cell,  and  inquiring  for  their  sister,  con« 
eluded  they  had  only  to  ask  his  blessing,  and  take  her  away 
cured  of  her  distemper ;  but  on  not  meeting  her  ready  to  attend 
them,  they  asked  the  hermit  after  her.  .  He  answered  them 
verbatim  as  the  devil  had  instructed  him;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  covrsjB,  bdieving  what  so  sanctified  a  man  told  them,  they 
took  his  blessing  and  their  leave.  They  were  proceeding 
towards  the  city,,  and  expecting  every  step  to  overtake  their 
sister,  .when  the  evil-minded  devil,  having  in  the  mean  time 
transformed  himself  into  a 'decrepit  old  woman,  with  a  staff  in 
her  hand,  and  a  handkerchief  round  her  head,  met  them  by 
the  way.  They  questioned  her,  and  said,  *  good  wonaan,  did 
,]PDU  meet  a  lady  on  this  road  of  such  a  figure  and  description  V 
She  replied,  *  you  are  perhaps  seeking  the  daughter  of  the 
reigning  kingT  They  said,  ^  the  same.'  The  pretended  old 
woman  fell  a  weeping,  and  sobbed  aloud.  The  brothen  oC 
the  princess  suspected  all  was  not  right.  They  added,  *  be 
circumspect  in  what  you  have  to  state,  for  our  minds  cruelly 
misgive  us  from  what  you  have  already  insinuated.'  The  old 
woman  gave  a  freedom  to  her  tongue,  and  replied,  *  that  per- 
sonage whom  you  recommended  to  his  care  on  setting  forth 
on  your  sports,  the  hermit  defiled ;  after  that  he  committed 
murder  on  her  body,  and  has  hid  her  under  the  place  where 
he  prostrates  himself  at  prayer.'  Then  taking  them  along 
with  her,  she  proceeded  to  the  grave  of  their  sister,  which 
they  dug  up,  and  found  the  body  fresh  murdered,  and  still 
weltering  in  its  blood.  Upon  which  they  rent  the  garments 
irom  their  bodies,  and,  in  the  grief  of  so  horrible  an  event, 
cast  ashes  on  their  heads.     After  that,  they  put  a  halter  rouiyl 
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Sarsisa^s  neck,  and  led  him  towards  the  city ;  while  a  crow4 
gathered  from  all  quarters,  expressiag  their  astooisbmentho^ 
such  a  series  of  events  could  have  come  to  pass.  They  then 
caused  a  gibbet  to  be  erected,  and  brought  Barsiaa  under  \%i 
and,  whatever  intercession  the  holy  men  of  the  city  wo«ld 
set  on  foot  to  get  him  released  from  punishment,  they  would 
not  listen  to  their  solicitations,  but  had  him  hung  upon  tho 
gallows  in  the  most  ignominious  manner ;  and  such  as  here* 
tofore  would  have  considered  it  as  a  Uessing  to  catch  the 
water  he  had  used  in  his  ablutions,  and  apply  it  to  the  samio 
precious  purpose  they  would  rose-water;  and  would  have 
esteemed  the  dust  of  his  shoes  as  a  collyrium  fit  to  be  applied 
only  to  their  eyes,  were  crowded  round  him  with  their  skirta 
filled  with  stones,  that  they  might  hurl  them  at  his  head  with 
curses.  In  this  state  of  matters  the  devil  presented  himself 
before  the  gallows,  under  the  figure  of  a  reverend  old  man, 
with  his  head  illuminated  with  rays  of  ^lory,  and  said,  ^  O 
BarsisaJ  I  am  the  God  of  this  earth,  and  that  is  the  God  of 
heaven,  whom  you  have  served  for  a  series  of  years,  and  who 
has  permitted  you  to  be  overtaken  with  this  calamity  ;  and  in 
recompense  of  such  a  continued  and  faithful  obedience  has 
left  you  to  perish  on  a  gallows ;  show  me  only  one  sign  of 
adoration,  that  I  may  deliver  you  from  so  ignaminiohs  an 
exit.'  With  a  motion  of  his  brow,  Barsisa  made  a  sign  of 
worshipping  the  accursed  devil;  when  that  instant,  a  voice 
descended  from  the  seventh  heaven,  announcing,  ^  Let  this 
man,  perished  as  he  is  in  this  world  and  the  next»  be  utterly 
annihilated ;  lee  his  soul  sink  down  to  hell,  his  carcass  be  cast 
unto  the  dogs,  and  his  brain  become  the  portion  of  the  fowls 
of  the  air.' " 

The  abstract  ^nd  substance  of  this  apologue  is,  that  God, 
who  is  Lord  of  all  things,  and- who  is  perfectly  just  and 
supremely  good,  may  express  his  displeasure  on  whom  he 
pleases;  and  that  man  has  no  reason  to  complain,  though 
^  the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last ;  for  many  be  called, 
but  few  chosen."  Matth.  xx.  16.  <*  What  shall  we  say, 
then  f  *Is  there  unrighteousness  with  God?  God  forbid.-— 
Even  for  this  purpose  have  I  raised  thee  up,  that  I  might 
show  my  power  in  thee,  and  that  my  name  might  be  declared 
throughout  the  earth :  therefore  hath  he  (God)  mercy  on 
whom  he  will  have  mercy  t  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth.'' 
Rom.  ix.  14.  and  18. 

L' Estrange,  fable  217.  folio  edit,  tells  us  :  **  After  laughing 
at  her  toil  all  the  summer,  a  grasshopper  wanted  to  borrow  S(Ome 
grain  of  an  ant  during  winter."  "  Tell  me,"  asks  the  ant,  **  what 
you  did  during  the  summer  ?"     *^  I  sung,"  replied  the  gittss* 
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hdpper.    "  Indeed !"  said  the  ant,  "then  you  may  dance  during 
thewinten'^     In  order  to  recommend  and  inculcate  industry, 
Sadi  introduces  into  the  1st  sermon  of  the  lat  Risailah^  in  the 
f{ftm  also  of  a  parable,  the  following  beautiful  apologue  : 
*    ^  It  is   related  that  a  nightingale  had  built  its  nest  on  the 
bough  of  a  rose  bush  in  a  garden ;  and  at  the  root  of  that  same 
tree,  a  poor  little  ant  happened  to  dig  itself  a  hole,  and  managed, 
as  it  best  could,  to  store  with  provision  this  wretched  hut  of 
eai%«  Day  and  night  would  this  nightingale  be  fluttering  through 
the  rose  bower,  and  tuning  the  barbut  of  its  soul-deluding  music ; 
and   whilst   the    ant  was  hourly  occupied   in  industry,  that 
thousand-songed  bird  would  be  fascinated  with  its  own  sweet 
melody,  amidst  the  groves  of  this  garden.  The  nightingale  was 
whispering  its  secret  to  the  rose,  and  that,  full  blown  by  the 
morning  zeph3T,  was  ogling  it  in  return.     The  poor  little  ant 
could  not  help  admiring  the  coquettish  airs  of  the  rose,  and  the 
Uandishmehts  of  the   nightingale;  and  incontinendy    saying, 
^  time  can  alone  disclose  what  may  be  the  end  of  all  tMs  coquetry 
and  fuss.'     When  the  flowery  season  of  the  summer  was  gone, 
and  the  bleak  cold  of  winter  approaching,  thorns  succeeded  to 
the  roses,  and  the  raven  took  the  perch  of  the  nightingale ;  the 
storms  of  autumn  came  raging  along,  and  the  foliage  of  the 
grove  was  shed  upon  the  ground ;  the  cheek  of  the  leaf  was 
turned  3'eilow,  and  the  breath  of  the  wind  was  cold  and  chilling; 
the  gathering  clouds  poured  down  hailstones  like  pearls,  and 
flakes  of  ^now  floated  lil^e  camphor  on  the  bosom  of  the  air. 
Suddenly  the  nightingale  returned  into  the  garden,  but  he  met 
neither  the  bloom  of  the  rose,  nor  the  fragrance  of  the  hyacinth. 
And  notwithstanding   his  .  ihousand-songed  tongue,  he  stood 
stupiiied  and  mute ;  for  he  could  discover  no  flower  whose 
f6rm  he 'might  admire,  nor  any  verdure  whose  freshness  he 
might  enjoy.     The  thorn  addressed  him,  and  said,  *  O  silly 
bird !  how  long  wouldst  thou  court  the  society  of  the  rose  ?  now 
is  the  season,  that,  in  the  absence  of  thy  mistress,  thou  must  put 
up  with  the.  soul-rending  bramble  of  separation.'     The  night- 
ingale looked  around  him  on  the  world,  but  could  nowhere 
discern  any  means  of  sustenance.     Thus  destitute  of  food,  his 
strength  failed  him  fast,  and,  in  his  helpless  state,  he  could  in 
no  way  earn  himself  a  livelihood.     He  recollected  himself,  and 
said,  ^  in  former  days  an  ant  had  her  hut  under  this  tree,  and 
was  industrious  in  laying  up  for  herself  a  store  of  grain.     I  will 
submit  to  her  my  wants,  and  in  the  name  of  good  neighbourhood, 
and  a  sense  of  what  is  right,  beg  some  relief:  perhaps  she  may 
compassionate  my  distress,  and  bestow  some  charity  upon  me*' 
Lik^  a  suppliant  the  half-famished  nightingale  proceeded  towards 
the  door  of  the  ant's  hut,  and  said>  ^  Generosity  is  the  harbinger 
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of  prosperity,  O  capital  stock  of  good  luck ;  unfortunately  I  wat 
"wasting  my  precious  life  in  idleness,  whilst  thou  wert.  making 
thyself  a  provision,  and  laying  up  a  hoard ;  how  considerate 
and  good  of  thee,  wouldst  thou  now  spare  me  a  litde  of  it.' 
The  ant  replied,  ^ Night  and  day  thou. Wert  engaged  in  idle 
conversation,  and  I  was  occupied  industriously^  and  providing 
for  a  bad  day ;  one  day  thou  wert  distracted  with  the  smiling 
blandishments  of  the  rose,  and  the  next,  giddy  with  admiring 
the  blossoming  spring ;  wert  thou  not  aware  that  every  summer 
has  its  fall,  and  every  long  and  heavy  journey  a  stage  of  rest 
and  tranquillity  V  " 

This  familiar  fable  is  a  simple  and  forcible  illustration  of  the 
principle  of  productive  and  unproductive^  labour,  so  eloquently 
detailed  by  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations.  The  industry 
of  the  ant  was  accumulated  value,  which  she  hoarded  and  pre- 
served against  the  distresses  and  severities  of  the  winter ;  but 
the  song  of  the  nightingale,  though  amusing  for  a  time,  left  no 
provision  for  the  hour  of  need,  and  change  of  season ;  it  was 
neither  tangible  nor  transferrable.  The  laws  of  nature  point 
out  to  man  that  practicable  maxim  of  St.  Paul,  Eph.  iv.  28* 
**  If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat  T'  nor  is  he  rashly 
to  trust  to  Providence ;  for.  Acts,  xx.  35.  *^  It  is  more  blessed 
(to  be  able)  to  give  than  to  receive ;''  as  it  is  shown  by  another 
apologue  of  Sadif  that,  '*  no  life  is  pleasing  to  God  but  what  is 
usefully  employed." 

Bustan  II.  18.  A  holy  man  met  a  fox  that  had  no  feet,  and 
stopped  in  admiration*  of  the  handiwork  of  God,  saying  to 
himselff  whence  does  this  creature  derive  a  livelihood,  or  how 
procure  for  itself  food,  without  hands  and  feet  ?  The  astonished 
good  man  stood  wrapt  up  in  this  thought,  when  a  lion  bounded 
before  him,  holding  a  jackall  in  one  of  his  paws  ;  this  wretched 
victim  served  the  lion  for  a  meal,  and  enough  remained  to 
satisfy  the  fox's  wants.  Next  day  he  witnessed  a  like  event 
come  to  pass,  for  it  seemed  fit  to  Providence  thus  to  supply  the 
fox  with  food ;  faith  made  the  holy  man's  eyes  sparkle  with 
hope,  and  he  forthwith  resolved  to  put  his  whole  trust  in  God, 
saying,  ^^  henceforward  I  will  sit  retired  in  a  comer  like  an  ant, 
for  even  an  elephant  cannot  force  a  livelihood  by  main  strength." 
Then  for  a  length  of  time  he  sat  with  his  chin  leaning  on  his 
breast,  and  expecting  how  Providence  might  supply  him  from 
his  secret  store.  Neither  stranger  nor  kinsman  sympathized 
with  his  sufferings,  when  his  sinews,  bones,  and  skin,  had 
shrunk  like  a  fiddle.  Now,  that  from  sheer  weakness  of  his 
body  he  had  lost  all  feeling  and  patience,  a  voice  addressed 
him  from  the  altar  of  his  cell,  saying,  ^^  Rise,  O  sluggard  !  and 
be  that  destructive  lion,  and  mortify  not  thyself  like  the  palsied 
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fox ;  so  exert  thy  mdustiy  that  thou  mayst  abound  like  die 
lioii,  for  why  shouidst  thou  put  up  with  leavings  like  the  fox^^ 
God  thus  bestows  his  bounty  on  that  his  chosen  servant,  whose 
Ule  becomes,  the  medium  of  his  fellow-creature's  ^ell  being. 

In  the  4nn0wari  Sohmlij  or  Persian  copy  of  Bidpat^s  fables, 
Ais  story  is  told  of  a  falcon  and  rook  ;  and  in  No.  38.  of  the 
Adventurer,  Dr.  Hawkesworth  has  turned  this  falcon  into  aar 
eagle,  and  joined  to  it,  not  very  naturally,  SadPs  fox ;  yet  I 
know  not  through  what  channel  he  readied  them,  but  the 
doctor  is*  original,  and;  most  happy  in  all  his  oriental  ^lo* 
logues. 

In  the  beautiful  language  of  our  scriptures,  life  ia  often 
termed  a  pilgrimage ;  and  we  that  are  passing  dirough  it  are 
called  strangers  and  sojoumera  on  this  earth.  In  Risallah  IL 
sermon  4.  Sadi  tells  us^  *^  That  Noah;  at  the  age  of  twelve 
hundred,  was  asked  *  how  he  who  was  the  oldest  of  the  pro- 
phets, had  found  this  world  V  He  replied,  ^  like  a  house  with 
two  doors,  at  one  of  which  I  entered,  and  shall  soon  leave  it  by 
the  other.' " 

•       **  Like  pilgrims  to  th'  appointed  plate  we  tend. 
The  world*t  an  ino,  and  death*«  our  joorney'i  end." 

In  No.  289*  of  the  Spectator,  that  Raphael,  as  Johnson  styles 
him,  of  essay  writing,  (Addison,)  has,  through  Sir  John 
Chardia,  copied*  with  his  usual  taste  and  judgment,  the 
following  parable  of  Sadi  on  the  instability  of  this  life. 
Risallah  II.  sermon  4. 

One  day  Ibrahim  Idham,  King  of  Baikh,  was  sitting  in  the 
porch  of  his  palace,  with  all  his  ministers  and  retinue  standing 
by  him  in  attendance,  when  behold !  a  poor  dervis,  with  a 
patched  cloak,  a  scrip,  and  a  sta£P,  presented  itself,  and  was 
making  his  way  into  Ibrahim's  palace.  The  servants  called 
to  him,  and  said,  *'  reverend  Sir !  whither  art  thou  going  ?**  He 
answered  them,  ^*  I  am  going  into  this  inn."  They  said, 
*^  this  is  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Balkh."  The  king  desired 
they  would  allow  him  to  approach,  when  he  observed,  ^  O 
der\'is !  this  is  my  palace,  and  no  iiin."  The  dervis  asked 
him,  ^^  O  Ibrahim !  whose  house  was  this  originally  ?''  He 
replied,  **  the  house  of  my  grandfather."  And  when  he 
departed  this  life,  whose  house  was  it  ?"  "  My  father's.**  "  And 
when  thy  father  died,  whose  did  it  become  ?"  ^  It  became 
mine."  ^^  And  when  thou  also  art  gone,  to  whom  will 
it  belong  ?"  "  To  the  prince,  my  son."  The  dervis  now  said, 
*^  O  Ibraham !  a  house  which  one  man  is  after  this  manner 
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entsrmg,  snd  another  quitting,  may  be  an  inn^  but  is  no  palactf 
or  fixed  habitation  for  prince,,  or  cominfon  man/' 

«<  Ev'n  kiafei  but  ftct  their  parts ;  and  whent  they've  doDe» 
Some  oUier,  wor&o  or  better,  mount  their  ihrone." 

In  No.  293.  of  the  Spectator,  Addison  has  again,  through 
Chardin,  Itin.  Persic.  Vol.  IIL  189.  4to.  Amst.  enriched 
his  vernacular  language,  by  copying  the  following  parable 
on  humility,  from  Sadrs  Bustan  IV.  2.  It  is  understood  in 
the  £ast,  that  the  pearl  is  originally  formed  in  the  oyster, 
from  a  drop  of  ruin  water  having  previously  been  caught  by 
that  animal.     Conformably  ^ith  this  idea  -.-^ 

'^  As  a  solitary  drop  of  water  was  falling  from  the  sky,  it 
blushed  when  it  came  to  see  the  huge  extent  of  the  sea,  sayiiig 
to  itself,  ^  where  this  ocean  is,  what  place  is  left  for  me  ;  if 
that  immense  body  of  water  be  present,  my  God !  what  an 
inconsiderable  atom  of  matter  am  I V  Whilst  it  was  thus 
reviewing  itself  with  an  eye  of  humility,  an  oyster  took  it  into 
its  shell,  and  nourished  it  with  its  whole  soul ;  fortune  raised 
it  soon  into  an  exalted  station,  for  it  ripened  into  a  precious 
pearl,  and  became  the  chief  jewel  in  the  imperial  crown  of 
Persia." 

The  luxurious  frequenters  of  an  Eastern  public  bath  can, 
in  their  loitering  idleness,  draw  Satan  with  cloven  feet,  homst 
and  other  features  as  hideous  as  the  devil  of  our  nurseries. 
Yet,  like  Milton'st  Sadi's  Satan  was  really  handsome. 


-"  He  above  the  reit. 


In  shape  and  stature,  proudly  emhie iit, 
Stood  like  n  tower:  his  Ibrm  had  yd  not  loit 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  niiu'd,  and  th*  excess 
Of  glory  obacar'd."— 

In  Bustan  I.  6.  Sadi  says,  '^  I  know  not  where  I  read  it  in  a 
book,  that  a  person  saw  the  devil  in  a  dream  ;  he  had  the  stature 
mf  a  cypress,  and  the  eyes  of  a  huri  of  Paradise,  and  his  face 
was  like  the  sun  encircled  with  rays  of  glory.  He  gently  went 
up  to  him,  and  said,  *  can  this  possibly  be  you ;  never  did 
any  angel  appedr  more  handsome  or  lovely  ^  Why  should 
mankind  make  your  deformity  proverbial  throughout  the 
world,  while  you  can  show  them  this  face,  which  is  splendid 
as  a  full  moon  ?  Why,  in  the  palace  of  our  sovereign  the  king, 
has  the  painter  given  you  a  distorted,  ugly,  and  forbidding 
visage  I  They  recognise  your  face  with  horror  and  disgust, 
and  represent  you  on  the  walls  of  the  public  baths  hideous  to 
common  decency.'    The  iU-omened  demon  listened  to  these 
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words,  andreplied  to  them  in  a  vexed  and  exulting  tone  of  voice, 
sayings  *  My  well  disposed  friend  !  that  is  no  likeness  of  me, 
for  the  pencil  that  drew  it  was  held  in  the  hand  of  an  enemy. 
I  routed  mankind  of  old  forth  from  Paradise ,  therefore,  in 
despite,  they  now  paint  me  so  ilgly.'  " 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TOMB  OF  HAFIZ,  THE  PER3IAX  POET, 

NEAR  SHIRAZ. 

Out  of  the  high  road,  which  is  fifty  feet  broad  and  very 
even ;  and  following  a  smaller  path  on  the  right  is  the  Hafizeeay 
or  the  tomb  of  Hafiz,  the  most  favourite  of  Persian  poets. 
This  monument  also,  in  its  present  state  at  least,  is  the  work 
of  Kerim  Khan.  It  is  placed  in  the  court  of  a  pleasure-house, 
which  marks  the  spot  frequented  by  the  poet.  The  building 
extends  across  an  enclosure :  so  that  the  front  of  it  which 
looks  towards  the  city,  has  a  small  court  before  it,  and  the 
back  has  another.  In  the  centre  is  an  open  vestibule  sup- 
ported by  four  marble  columns,  opening  on  each  side  into  neat 
apartments.  The  tomb  of  Hafiz  is  placed  in  the  back  court, 
at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  cypress  trees,  which  he  planted  with 
his  own  hands.  It  is  a  parallelogram  with  a  projecting  base, 
and  its  superficies  is  carved  in  the  most  exquisite  manner. 
One  of  the  Odes  of  the  Poet  is  engraved  upon  it,  and  the  artist 
has  succeeded  so  well,  that  the  letters  seem  rather  to  have  been 
formed  with  the  finest  pen  than  sculptured  by  a  hard  chiseL 
The^hole  is  of  the  diaphanous  marble  of  Tabriz^  in  colour  a 
combination  of  light  greens,  with  here  and  there  veins  of  red* 
and  sometimes  of  blue.  Some  of  the  cypresses  are  very  large, 
but  Aga  Besheer,  the  present  chief  of  the  queen's  eunuchs, 
who  happened  to  require  timber  for  a  building,  cut  down  two 
of  the  most  magnificent  trees.  This  is  a  place  of  great  resort 
for  the  Persians,  who  go  there  to  smoke  kaleoon9j  drink  coffee, 
and  recite  verses.  • 


How  different  are  the  feelings  of  nations  on  the  spectacle 
and  paraphernalia  of  death  ! — ^To  resort  to  a  tomb  for  pastime 
and  amusement  would  be  thought  a  strange  habit  in  the 
citizens  of  London,  yet  it  appears  that  such  is  the  habit  of  the 
citizens  of  Shiraz.  The  tombs  of  many  eminent  persons  of 
the  Eastern  nations  are  placed  in  gardens  ;  and  where  the 
nature  of  the  ground  did  not  afford  such  enjoyments,  planta- 
tions  around  the  tomb  brought  them  to  the  spot.  Groves 
sacred  to  meditation  might  certainly  be  formed  by  this  manage- 
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ment ;  or,  perhaps,  the  rapidity  with  which  flowers  arrive  to 
maturity  and  fade,  might  afford  instructive  objects  of  compa- 
rison and  contemplation.  Among  ourselves,  the  flowers 
strewed  on  graves,  the  garlands  hung  up  at  church  over  the 
vacant  seat  of  a  young  person  prematurely  snatched  away, 
are  memorials  frail  and  fading,  but  expressive.  In  counties 
remote  from  the  metropolis,  as  in  Wales,  it  is  customary  to 
plant  around  graves,  shrubs  and  flowers,  to  renew  them  annu- 
ally, and  to  cut  away  nettles  or  weeds,  if  they  have  dared  to 
profane  the  spot.  But  none  of  these  recollections  approaches 
in  the  least  towards  the  customs  of  the  Persians,  or  contributes 
to  vindicate  the  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shiraz  to  the 
groves,  the  garden,  and  the  tomb  of  Hafiz^  for  the  purpose 
of  smoking  kaleoonsy  drinking  coffee,  and  reciting  verses. 


COOKE  THE  TRAGEDUN. 

[An  interesting  and  arousing  life  of  this  celebrated  personage  hai  jatt  made  its 
appearance,  written  by  W.  Duvlap*  Esq*  The  late  period  at  which  we  received 
it,  permits  us  to  make  but  scant j  extracts. 3 

On  Wednesday  the  twenty-first  of  November,  he  made  his 
first  appearance  on  the  American  stage,  in  the  character  of 
Richard  the  third. 

The  throng  at  the  avenues  was  unexampled  ;  the  press 
violent  and  dangerous ;  many,  in  the  confusion,  without  wishing 
it,  were  forced  through  the  doors,  and  no  payments  received  for 
them.  Many  ladies  were  taken  round  to  the  back  door  of  the 
theatre,  in  Theatre  Alley,  and  introduced  to  the  boxes  from 
behind  the  curtain.  The  confusion  was  very  great,  but  it  was 
caused  principally  by  a  want  of  foresight;  the  inconvenience 
of  the  entrance  to  the  boxes  never  having  been  made  manifest 
before  by  any  great  press  upon  the  house. 

On  Mr.  Cooke's  appearance  this  evening,  the  burst  of 
welcome  was  such  as  may  be  imagined  to  come  from  2,200 
people  assembled  to  greet  him  with  the  warmest  expression 
of  their  satisfaction  on  his  arrival.  He  entered  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  audience,  and  with  a  dignified,  erect  deportment 
walked  to  the  centre  of  the  stage  amidst  their  plaudits.  His 
appearance  was  picturesque,  and  proudly  noble;  his  head 
elevated,  his  step  firm,  his  eye  beaming  fire.  I  saw  no  vestige 
of  the  venerable  gray-haired  old  gentleman  I  had  been  intro- 
duced to  at  the  Coffee- House ;   and  the  utmost  effort  of  ima- 
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pnatioii  could  not  have  reconciled  the  figure  J  now  «av 
•that  of  imbecility  and  intemperance. 

He  returned  the  salutes  of  the  audience,  not  as  a  player  to 
the  public  on  whom  he  depended,  but  as  a  victorious  prince, 
acknowledging  the  acclamations  of  the  populace  on  his  retura 
from  a  successful  campaign«—as  Richard  Duke  of  Gloater,  th* 
<ino8t  valiant  branch  of  the  triumphant  house  of  York# 
When  he  spoke 

**  Now  U  the  winter  of  oar  disemitent 

Made  glorions  summer  by  the  nin  of  York, 
And  aU  the  clouds  that  lowered  upon  our  hoaae 
In  the  deep  hosoni  of  thjB  ooean  buried ; 
Now  are  our  \}nivr9  bound  with  Tietorioas  wreath^ 
Our  stem  alarums,*'  ke. 

the  high  key  in  which  he  pitched  his  voice,  and  its  sharp  and 
rather  grating  tones,  caused  a  sensation  of  disappointment  in 
some,  and  a  fear  in  others,  that  such  tones  could  not  be 
modulated  to  the  various  cadences  of  nature,  or  such  a  voice 
have  compass  for  the  varied  expression  of  harmonious 
diction  and  distracting  passion,  which  the  characters  of 
Shakspeare  require  ;  but  disappointment  and  fear  vanished, 
and  conviction  and  admiration  succeeded,  and  increased  to  the 
dropping  of  the  curtain  ;  when  reiterated  plaudits  expressed 
the  fulness  with  which  expectation  had  been  realized^  and 
taste  and  feeling  gratified. 

Previous  to  his  going  on,  Mr.  Cooke's  agitation  was 
extreme.  He  trembled  like  an  untried  candidate  who  had 
never  faced  an  audience ;  and  he  has  afterwards  said,  feel- 
ingly, thai  the  idea  of  appearing  before  a  new  people,  and  in 
a  new  world,  at  hi:^  advanced  time  of  life,  agitated  him  even 
more  than  his  first  appearance  before  that  London  audience 
which  was  to  decide  his  fate. 

There  wer^  on  this  occasion  received,  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars.  The  amount  would  have  been  more,  but  for 
the  confusion  before  mentioned.  There  were  1,358  persons 
accoimted  for  in  the  boxes. 

The  following  short  memoir,  written  by  Mr.  Cooke  soon 
after  his  arrival,  evinces  the  impression  made  upon  him  by 
his  reception  in  the  pew  world. 

^^  On  Wednesday  evening  I  made  my  appearance  before 
the  New- York  audience,  and  was  received  in  the  most  warm 
and  flattering  manner.  ]\Iy  applause  throughout  the  play, 
and  at  the  conclusion,  exceeded  my  utmost  expectations.  It 
was  said  to  be  the  greatest  house  ever  known  in  America.  It 
waa  a  resemblance  of  the  au4iences  at  Drury  Lane,  when  Mrs. 
Siddons  first  appeared  there,  many  hundreds  being  unable  to 
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procure    admittance.     The  box  book  was  closed  oh  the 
morning.  ' 

Mr.  Cooke  felt  that  h^  played  before  an  intelligent  audience^ 
who  received)  with  marked  approbation,  what  he  knew  to  be 
his  best  points.  This  justly  pleased  atid  encouraged  him« 
On  the  night  of  Richard,  he  had  been  particularly  gratified 
in  observing  the  sensation  produced  by  his  sneering  speech  to 
Lord  Stanley, 

<*  Well,  Sir,  and  as  yoa  itdesi  ?" 

«         «         *         *      '   • 

The  boisterous  behaviour  which  was  frequent  with  m^ 
hero,  under  certain  circumstances,  was  a  great  annoyance  to 
those  who  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  him,  and  sometimes 
produced  reproof  from  the  sufferers.  * 

One  night  at  the  Exchange  Coffee- House,  when  Mr.  Price 
was  out,  and  Cooke  was  in  the  above-mentioned  noisy  humour^ 
a  gentleman  who,  in  a  tieighbouring  chamber,  in  vain  waited 
for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  that  he  might  go  to  rest,  at  length 
came  into  Cooke's  apartment  to  expostulate  with  him.  Cooke 
peremptorily  ordered  him  out  of  his  room,  and  called  hint 
scoundrel,  and  every  thing  vile  he  could  think  of. 

The  other  replied,  ^^  Sir,  I  am  not  used  to  such  language, 
and  I  will  not  put  up  with  it.     Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman." 

^^  A  gentleman  ! — ^You  are  a  gendeiDan  ! — Sam !— Sam ! 
Bring  two  candles— light  them  at  both  endtj  and  show  the 
yankee  gentleman  down  stairs  !'' 

About  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  February^ 
1811,  after  one  of  the  most  inclement  nights  of  one  of  the 
coldest  of  our  winters,  when  our  streets  were  choked  with  ice 
and  snow,  a  litde  girl  came  to  the  manager's  office  at  the 
theatre  with  a  note  scarcely  legible,  running  thus-^ 

^*  Dear  Dunlap,  send  me  one  hundred  dollars* 

G.    F.  COOKE.^ 

I  asked  the  child  of  whom  she  got  the  paper  she  had  given 

me. 

**  Of  the  gentleman,  Sir/' 

"  Where  is  he  ?" 

**  At  our  house.** 

"  Where  is  thaf?^' 

<^  In  Beed-street,  behind  the  Hospital.'^  ' 

*'  When  did  this  gendeman  come  to  your  hoiise  ?'^ 

^^  Last  night.  Sir,  almost  morning — mother  is  sick.  Sir,  add 
I  was  sitting  up  with  her^  and  a  negro  and  a  watchman 
brought  the  gentleman  to  our  house  and  kn6cked,  and  we 
knew  the  watchman;  and  so  mother  let  the  gentleman  c^nie 
in  and  set  by  the  fire— «be  didn't  want  to  come  in  at  first,  bnt 
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house  giveft  pi;esent  comfort,  and  may,  by  future  sale,  aid  ia 
wiznating  to  exertion,  and  perhaps  in  restoring  health.  But 
quarter-day  comes;  and  in  the  depth  of  an  uncommonly  hard 
winter,  a  harder,  and  a  colder  heart,  sends  its  brutal  and 
drunken  ministers,  armed  by  resistless  authority,  to  tear 
away  the  curtain  from  the  bed  of  the  sick  sufferer,  and  the 
blanket  from  the  shivering  victim  of  penury  and  neglect. 
This  last  blow  is  suspended  but  till  the  morrow; -and  the 
anxious  mother  lies,  wakeful  and  heart-broken,  watched  by 
one'of  her  children,  who  is  preserved  by  health  and  inexpe- 
rienced youth  from  the  cares  which  waste  her  parent.  In 
the  mean  time,  revelling  in  sensuality,  and  overwhelmed  by 
the  good  gifts  of  nature  and  of  fortune,  a  man,  who  all  his  life 
seems  to  have  been  struggling  to  mar  the  ^doA  lavishly  cast 
ypon  him,  sallies  out  from  every  comfort  of  warmth  and 
enjoyment,  and  is  s^ved  from  death  by  the  hospitable  poverty 
of  the  widow's  comfortless  dwelling.  In  return,  a  portion  of 
his  superfluity  is  applied  for  her  relief ;  the  impending  blow 
which  would  have  probably  destroyed  the  prostrate  sufferer 
is  warded  off*;  and  returning  hope  and  health  make  the 
catastrophe  of  this  *^  romance  of  real  life"  as  cheerful  as  it 
threatened  to  be  gloomy  and  heart-rending. 

After  giving  a  five  dollar  note  to  the  ehild  who  guided  me  to 
him,  and  making  some  other  presents  to  members  of  the 
JFamily,  Mr.  Cooke  agreed  to  go  to  Bryden*s  in  a  sleigh,  which 
I  had  previously  sent  for.  He  rose  from  his  chair  ;  his  step 
was  not  steady,  and  spme  of  the  crowd  offered  to  assist  him; 
but  he  put  theip  by  with  his  hand,  in  a  style  of  courtly  con- 
tempt. He  accepted  my  arm,  but  before  we  reached  the 
floor,  stopped  to  wipe  his  face,  and  having  lost  the  piece  of 
dirty  linen  he  had  before  used,  he  made  inquiry  for  his  hand- 
kerchief—rit  was  not  to  be  found ;  and  I,  fearing  a  change  in 
his  determination,  and  somewhat  impatient  of  my  own  situ- 
fition,  offered  him  a  white  handkerchief,  which  I  had  put  in 
my  pocket  but  a  few  mintues  before  receiving  his  note,  and 
which«  after  seeing  the  filthy  rag  he  had  been  using,  and 
displaying  on  his  knee  before  the  fire,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
present  to  him ;  but  he  put  it  aside  with  a  most  princely 
motion,  saying,  ^^  A  gentlenian  cannot  accept  a  handkerchief 
^hat  has  beien  used*" 


POETRY. 


SOLILOQUY  OF  AN  OLD  BACHELOR,  ON  THE  ANinVERSARY 

OF  HIS  BIRTH-DAY. 

[From  the  Gentleman's  Maptzine.! 

LET  youthful  Lovers  fondly  greet 

With  song  and  dsnce  their  natal  day^ 
Let  them  in  jovial  circles  meet. 

And  laugh  the  lightsome  hours  away'; 
But  mine,  alas ! 
Must  sadly  pass, 

"With  no  kind  gratulations  blest  s 
Mine  but  excites  the  silent  tear. 
That  now  another  lonely  year 

Hath  followed  all  the  rest.  . 

And  whither,  whither  are  they  "flown  ? 

What  traces  have  they  left  behind  I 
What  transports  can  I  call  my  own  ? 

What  social  bosom  can  I  find  ? 
I  view  the  past. 
And  stand  aghast ; 

How  much,  alas !  of  life's  short  spaa ! 
And  Memory  cries,  as  thus  I  gaxe, 
"  Where  are  the  friends  of  former  day^ 

Thou  solitary  man !" 

Some,  blest  of  heaven,  and  timely  wise. 

Are  linked  in  Hymen's  silken  bands  ;«• 
Have  learnt  Heaven*s  last,  best  gift  to  fwiaet 

And  joined  with  her's  their  wuling  hands : 
With  fond  embrace 
Each  grief  they  chase. 

Whatever  ill  their  steps  betide  ; 
And  hand  in  hand  they  sweetly  stray 
Through  life's  perplexed  and  thorny  way* 

With  truest  love  their  guide. 

Some  seek  their  Country's  bannered  {datOi 

And  fearless  dare  the  hostile  fray; 
And  some,  the  growing  love  of  gain 

Hath  lured  to  foreign  lands  away; 
And  some,  indeed. 
Whose  names  I  read 

Engraved  on  many  a  mossy  stone. 
Were  early  numbered  with  the  dead : 
Thus  all  their  different  ways  have  sped, 

And  left  me  hert,  alone ! 


POETRY. 

Tliey  wy,  iliftt  my  unfeeling  bre»»l 

Ne'er  felt  love*»  pleasing,  sruioua  smtftt 
Was  iie'ci-  with  doubls  anil  fears  oppresti 

Mor  siglicd  W  win  »  wonnn's  hc»rt : 
And  let  ihem  My 
Whale'er  they  raxy, 

1  heed  not  cennire  now,  nor  praise  i 
I  couiti  not  ask  iL  simple  maid 
To  seek  with  me  the  lowly  sludei —  ' 

I  hoped  fur  brighter  Oiys. 

Vu,  I  ha*e  felt  thkt  hallowed  lluiie 

Which  burns  with  caiiatint,  chaate  detire  t 
li  too,  have  cherished  long  a  name 

That  set  my  youllirul  breast  on  Tire  ; 
But  Uors'i  Ewcctsmilesi 
And  witching-  wiles, 

Be^iled  my  heart  of  every  pain  , 
And  I  have  slept  in  her  sail  bowers, 
Till  nawi  of  life's  last  lingering  hours 

How  few,  alas,  remain ! 

Ah  !  now  her  fairy  rci^  is  past. 

For  youih's  warm  rftptums  now  are  o'eri 
Those  Tuion*  all.  too  bright  to  lut. 

Of  lore  and  jay,  can  charm  no  more! 
Some  little  toys. 
Some  piitiv  joys. 

To  wenr  life'a  listless  calm  away  ; 
Then  near  some  old,  neglected  stone. 
Unwept,  iinnoliced,  and  unknown, 

I  yield  the  wnmi  its  prey- 
Come,  then,  whatever  ills  await. 

Though  age  sits  hoary  on  my  brow, 
1  ejire  not  for  the  frowns  of  fate  ! 

And,  PovBRTv  !  I  scorn  thee  nawi 
1  shall  not  see. 
Obscured  by  thee. 

Fair,  lovely  woman's  charms  decay  t-~ 
Have  I  no  tie  to  keep  me  here  f 
Not  one. Why,  then,  without  a  tear, 

Ijitil  tht  worm  iti  prty. 


TBG  TlStOMART. 

Bs  W.  J».  Spmeer. 

WHEN  midnigfat  o'er  the  moonleM  ikieB 
Her  pall  of  transient  death  has  •pread. 

When  mort^  alcep,  when  (pectrei  rise, 
And  nought  is  wakeful  hut  the  dead  '■ 

No  bloodless  ahijie  my  way  pimuei. 

No  sheeted  {^ost  n^  couch  annqfi, 
Virions  more  sad  my  fancy  Ttewi, 

Visions  of  long  departed  jo]r*! 


The  sliade  of  youtlifiil  hope  ia  thewi 
That  Unbred  lung,  uid  latest  died  j 

Ambition  all  dissolved  to  >ir. 
With  phantom  honours  at  her  aide. 

What  empty  shadons  glininer  nlgli ! 

They  once  were  frienilsbip,  truth,  and  love! 
Oh,  die  t(i  llinughi,  til  mrjnorr  die, 

Since  lifelcsa  to  my  heart  fe  prove ! 


ON  MUDERATION  IN  OUR  PLEASURES. 

By  ^bm  Aicairim  E6n  Tubataba. 

"  Tabataba  deduced  bU  pedigree  from  Ali  Ben  Abou  Taleb,  afid   Falinu, 
(he  daughter  or  Muhummrd. 

"  He  Wii3  born  :it  I^uhkn.  but  passed  the  principal  part  of  his  life  in  Egypt, 
where  he  -was  appointed  chief  of  tbe  sheiilTs,  i.e.  the  desceadintsofthe  pro- 
phet, a  dignity  held  in  the  bigheat  veneration  by  every  Mussulman.  He  died 
nthejeir  of  the  Hejira418,  with  the  reputMioaofbeingoneaftlWBMM 
leuofhiatime." 

HOW  oft  does  passion's  grasp  desli^     -  *  ^1 

The  plcji  sure  that  it  strives  to  gain; 
Uowsoonthe  thoughtless  course  of  joy     -        'V     - 

Ib  doomed  to  terminstc  in  pain- 
When  prudence  would  thy  steps  delay. 

She  but  restrains  to  trake  ibce  bleat) 
Whate'cr  from  joy  she  lopi  away. 

But  heightens  and  secures  thereat.  *"*■•' 

Wouldst  thou  a  tremblingflitneeipM<St  -      '''' 
That  hastens  in  the  Ismp  to  die  ^  *     • 

With  careful  touch,  with  sparing  hand^ 
The  feeding  stream  of  life  supply. 

But  if  thy  flask  profusely  sheds  '        ' 

A  rushing  torrent  o'er  the  blare. 
Swift  round  the  sinking  flame  it  spreida. 

And  kilU  the  fire  il  fsin  would  raise. 


TO  READERS. 

WE  had  hoped  to  have  accompanied  the  likeness  of  Commodore 

Decatur  with  a  biographical  article^  biU  did  not  receive  the  necefi- 

ULry  particulars  in  time.     It  shall  be  furnished  as  soon  as 
possible. 

We  have  received  several  communications  in  prose  and  verse, 

but  have  been  induced,  from  various  reasons,  to  decline  inserting 

them.    Some,  though  well  written,  are  on  trite  and  'worn  1>u^ 

subjects,  or  have  been  anticipated  by  selected  articles  which  have 

appeared  informer  numbers.   Others  do  not  come  within  tl^eplan 

of  this  work*    It  is  hoped  this  general  excuse  will  be  sufficient; 

and  that  correspondents  will  not  consider  the  omission  of  their 

nritings  as  a  censure  on  their  merits. 


ANALECTIC  MAGAZINE. 


FOR  JUNE,  1813. 


Comedies  of  Aristophanes^  viz.  tbe  Clouds,  Plutus,  the  Frogs, 
the  Birds.     Translated  into  English  with  notes. 

[From  the  Eclectio  Refieir,  for  Mareh,  t813.] 

7HER£  is,  perhaps,  no  species  of  composition,  of  which 
we  can  so  easily  conceive  the   first  occasion  and  rude  bei^in- 
nings,   and    the   minute  and    gradual  improvements,  as   of 
comedy.     Nothing  appears  more  natural  than  that  at  some 
season  of  unrestrained  hilarity,  at  harvest- home,  or  when  the 
vintage  was  got  in,  some  wicked  wag,  fall  of  the  "  veteris 
Bacchi,  pinguisque  ferinx,'^  should   undertake  to   amuse  his 
companions  with  the  oddities  of  a  ridiculous  or  obnoxious 
individual.     He  would  suppose  him  in  some  ludicrous  situa* 
tion— -put  on  his   face  as   well   as    he   could — use  his   cant 
phrases     and   particular    gestures— and,    exaggerating    and 
caricaturing  the  whole^  he  might  manage  to  give  the  taste  and 
malignity  of  his  rude  audience  a  very  tolerable  afternoon's 
entertainment.     To  support  a  monologue,  lowever,  would  be 
difficult  and  tedious,  and  his  memory  would  easily  supply  him 
with  more  than  one  fit  subject  of  mimicry.     He  would  pro- 
bably, therefore,  soon  introduce  two  characters  in  dialogue, 
playing  the  two  parts  alternately,  till  some  one  of  his  com- 
panions, ambitious  of  his  honours,  should  rid  him  of  half  the 
burden^  and  sustain  the  conversation  with  him.      It  would 
then  become  necessary  to  preconcert,  in  some  measure,  the 
story  and  the  dialogue;  and  two  s\icccss(ul performers  would 
soon  draw  a  company  around  them.     They  would  next  claim 
some  reward  for  their   trouble,   and   would   wander  about. 
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amongst  villages,  a  kind  of  strolling  impramhatoriy  exacting^ 
at  fain  and  festivals,  contribotions  from  die  lovers  of  droUety. 
ZThcy  would  contrive  a  moveable  booth  in  which  they  might 
^ceive  their  audience  in  unfavourable  weadier.  By  a  natural 
division  of  labour,  the  dialogue  would  soon  be  provided  for 
the  performers  ^by  another  hand,*'  and  the  poet  and  the 
player  would  become  disdnct  personages*  The  taste  of  the 
auditory  would  in  dme  become  more  faati^us,  and  dresses 
must  be  used  appropriate  to  the  characters.  Rude  scenery, 
too,  would  begin  to  be  introduced  ;  and  these  would  gradually 
improve  as  the  fables  of  the  poet,  sull  employed  about  par- 
ticular and  well  known  persons,  grew  more  attractive,  and 
drew  more  forcibly  the  attenrion  and  liberality  of  the  public. 

The  strolling  company  would,  from  a  consideration  of 
interest,  manage  to  be  at  any  pardcular  place  at  the  time 
when  the  pomp  and  pageantries  of  Pagan  worship  had  attracted 
thither  a  great  concourse  of  people — as  they  do  in  fact, 
among  ourselves,  follow  in  the  rear  of  the  fairs.  Thus  the 
festivities  of  the  theatre  would  connect  themselves  with  the 
solemnities  of  religion,  and  hence  we  may  account  tor  the 
introduction  of  the  chorus,  who,  in  the  infancy  of  the  drama, 
interrupted  the  action  of  the  piece  with  hymns  in  honour  of 
the  gods.  When  regtilar  theatres  were  established,  tins 
connexion  was  necessarily  dissolved,  and  the  chorus  then 
took  a  wider  range. 

It  appears  certain  that  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  (who, 
all  our  readers  know,  was  the  chief  of  the  old  school  of 
comedy,)  great  magnificence  and  dexterity  must  have  been 
attained  in  the  scenery  and  machinery  of  the  stage.  We  do 
not  argue  from  the  expense  and  management  requisite  for  the 
adequate  representation  of  some  of  his  comedies,  as,  for 
instance,  of  the  Clouds,  where  the  introduction  of  the  chorus, 
and  the  conflagration  of  the  school,  would  require  considerable 
ingenuity ;  or  of  the  Birds,  of  which  the  winged  ^*  dramatis 
personae'^  would  occasion  inexperienced  dress  makers  much 
perplexity;  or  of  the  Frogs,  in  which  the  passage  of  Stjrx  is 
a  matter  of  even  greater  difficulty ; — because  we  know  the 
poet  is  used  to  make  the  greatest  demands  upon  the  good 
nature  and  imagination  of  the  audience,  when  the  wardrobe 
and  machinery  of  the  theatre  the  least  entitles  him  to  do  so. 
When  our  stage  had  scarcely  sufficient  decoradons  to  dis- 
tinguish a  country  house  from  a  banqueting  room,  Shakspeare 
introduced  his  Tempest,  with  a  dialogue  on  board  a  ship,  in  a 
storm  at  sea,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  had  occasion  for  s 
sea  fight.  But  it  is  upon  record,  that  the  Athenians  lavished 
great  sums  upon  the  drama ;  that  iEschylus  frightened  preg^ 
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nant  women  into  miscarriage  by  his  Chorus  of  Furies,  and 
that,  in  consequence  thereof,  a  decree  of  the  state  diminished 
the  number  of  the  chorus  from  fifty  (an  army  of  players  not 
often  poured,  we  imagine,  even  on  the  stage  of  Covent 
Garden)  to  fifteen.  Of  all  the  advantages  which  spectacle 
could  give  him,  Aristophanes,  probably,  found  it  necessary  to 
make  use,  as  he  was  supporting  the  old  comedy  against  the 
rival  writers  of  the  middle  school,  and  as  his  partisans,  there- 
fore, must  have  been  chiefly  among  the  populace,  who  may 
be  supposed  most  likely  to  be  taken  with  the  tricks  and  finery 
of  the  play-house. 

We  say  that  the  partisans  of  the  old  comedy  must  have 
been  principally  among  the  populace  :  for  the  personality  and 
scurrility  of  its  satire  was  such,  as  we  can  scarcely  conceive 
to  have  been  tolerated  among  persons  of  any  high  degree  of 
civilization.  Not  only  was  the  greatest  possible  freedom  taken 
with  the  names  of  notorious  indiWduals,  but  the  very  persons 
were  introduced  upon  the  stage,  and  masks  devised,  that 
copied  and  caricatured  their  countenances.  Thus  Socrates  is 
the  hero  of  the  "  Clouds ;'*  the  "Knights"  was  written 
against  Cleon,  who  had  been  imprudent  enough  to  hint  at  the 
expediency  of  restraining  the  petulance  of  Aristophanes's 
muse.  Euripides  is  one  of  the  dramatis  persons  in  several 
plays.  iEschylus,  Demosthenes,  Nicias,  and  others,  all  play 
their  parts  in  turn.  Of  the  personality  of  the  dialogue  the 
reader  may  take  a  few  specimens.  "  Si  quis  erat  dignus 
describi,"  says  Horace,  "  multa  cum  liber tate  notabant*'*  On 
the  first  entrance  of  the  Chorus  of  Clouds,  Strepsiades  asks, 

"  If  these  be  clouds,  (d'you  mark  me  ?)  very  clouds, 
How  came  ihey  metamorphos'd  into  women  ? 

Socr.  This  it  is  in  short : 
Hast  thou  ne'er  seen  a  cloud  which  thou  could'st  fancy 
ShapM  like  a  centaur,  leopard,  wolf  or  bull  ? 

Strefia.  Yea,  marry,  have  I,  and  what  then  ? 

Socr.  Why  then 
Clouds  can  assume  what  shapes  they  will,  believe  me; 
For  instance ;  should  they  spy  some  hairy  clown, 
Rugged,  and  rough,  and  like  the  unlick't  cub 
Of  Xenophantes,  straight  they  turn  to  centaurs, 
And  kick  at  him  for  vengeance. 

Stre/iB.  Well  done,  Clouds ! 
But  should  they  spy  that  peculating  knave, 
Simon,  that  public  thiefi  how  would  they  treat  him  ? 

Soer,  As  wolves — in  character  most  like  his  own. 

Sirefia.  Aye,  there  it  is  now ;  when  they  saw  Cleonymnsf 
That  dastard  runaway,  they  tum'd  to  binds 
In  honour  of  his  cowardice. 
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Soer.  And  noV) 
Havirig  seen  Clisthenes,  to  mock  his  lewdness 
They  change  themselves  to  women."  Pp.  35-*-37. 

In  the  ^^  Frogs,'*  Bacchus  tells  Hercules  he  is  going  to  Ae 
shades  to  bring  back  Euripides. 

**  Here.  With  what  design  ? 

£ac.  I  want  a  clever  poet.*    We've  none  left  :-— 
Our  modem  ones  are  wretched. f 

Here.  How  ?  1  pray. 
Is  JophonI  dead  ? 

Bae,  The  only  good  one  he 
Remaining,  if  he's  certainly  a  good  ones«— 
But  that's  a  (|uestion  I  am  not  so  clear  in. 

Hh-c.  But  if  to  th'  shades  you  go  to  seek  a  poet^ 
Say  why  not  bophoclcs,  as  he's  the  senior. 

£ac.  Not  biro  by  any  .means,  unless  indeed 
I  could  keep  Jophon  separate  from  him. 
To  try  what  he  without  his  sire  can  do. 
Besides,  Euripidcsy  a  crafty  fellow, 
Will  do  his  best  to  get  away  with  me ; 
But  Sophocles,  as  here,  is  there  content. 

Here*  Where's  Agatho  ? 

Bae.  He's  gone  away  from  me, 
A  worthy  bard,  the  darling  of  his  friends. 

Here,  Poor  fellow  !  where? 

Bae.  To  th'  banquet  of  the  blest. 

Hre,  Where's  Xenocles? 

Bae.  I  care  not ;— -hang  the  dog  ! 

Here.  Pythangelus? 

Xanth.  Why  talk  you  not  of  me  ? 
I'm  sure  this  shoulder's  bruisM  most  horridly. 

Here,  Say,  are  there  not  besides  an  endless  tribe 
Of  beardless  dramatists,  who  prate  so  fast 
Tliey  beat  Euripides  by  many  a  mile  i 

Bae,  Aye,  those  young  sprigs,  that  chatt'ring  nest  of 
swallows, 
Corrupters  of  good  taste;  and  wondrous  vaini 
If  by  uncommon  luck  they  chance  to  get 
A  single  play  appointed  for  performance. 

*  /  want  a  clever  poet.  Bftcchus  was  supposed  to  be  interested  in  the  compos- 
tionortnif(edy>  as  bis  festivals  were  Uie  principal  oceasions  upon  which  tn^ediei 
were  exhibited. 

t       ■  We*ve  none  ieftf^ 

Our  modem  ones  are  wretchtd. 

An  application  of  a  line  out  of  the  (Eneas  of  Earipideik 

^  /oMon.  A  tragic  poet,  the  soq  of  Sophodct*  sapposed  to  mxwH  himitlf  of  hii 
father'a  writioga. 
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But  wbertsoe'er  we  seek,  we  ne'er  cioi  find 
A  bard  endowM  with  powers  to  produce 
Some  work  of  genuine  fimcy.^'  Pp.  384 — 286. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  were  names  well  known 
to  the  audience;,  and  the  reader  will  best  perceive  the  unlimit* 
ed  freedom  of  the  Athenian  stage,  by  supposing  for  a  moment 
such  notorious  names  substituted  in  the  foregoing  passages,  as 
Castlereagh,  Whitbread,  Wellington,  Wilberforce,  Canniag^ 
Mrs.  Clarke,  or  as  Walter  Scott,  Baillie,  Montgomery, 
Rogers.  What  employment  for  the  counsellors !  What  discus* 
sions  of  the  libel-law  ! 

Nor  is  Aristophanes  a  whit  more  tender  of  his  immortals. 
When  Bacchus  makes  his  descent,  in  the  Frogs,  he  puts  on 
an  old  lion's-  skin  of  Hercules's.  Now  Hercules  himself  had 
once  descended  to  the  shades,  and  stolen  away  the  ^^  masti£F 
Cerberus,"  and  the  lionVskin  is  recognised  by  iEacus,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  dead,  who  thereupon  threatens  Bacchus 
with  all  the  punishments  of  Tartarus,  and  goes  out  to  pre- 
pare them.  Bacchus,  in  his  fright,  persuades  his  slave  Xanthias 
to  put  on  the  fatal  dress.     Then 

"  Enter  a  Maid  Servant  of  Proserpine. 

M.  S.  Welcome,  dear  Hercules  !  Walk  in,  I  pray. 
Soon  as  the  goddess  heard  of  thy  arrival, 
bhe  straightway  bak'd  new  bread,  put  on  her  pots 
With  herbs  and  pulse  for  porridge,  on  the  fire 
Laid  a  whole  ox,  and  made  most  curious  cheese-cakes. 
So  pray  walk  in. 

Xanth,  Thou'rt  very  kind. 
Boy  !  follow  with  my  thing^. 

Bac,  Stir  at  thy  perils— 
Because  in  sport  I  made  thee  Hercules, 
Art  thou  for  being  so  in  earnest  f  Cease 
This  idle  jesting,  Xanthias,  and  again 
Hoist  up  thy  pack  and  carry  it. 

Xanth,  How's  this  I — 
Thou  can'st  not  think  of  stripping  me  so  soon 
Of  thy  own  gift  I 

Bac.  Not  soon,  but  instantly. — 
Down  with  the  skin. 

Xanth,  I  do  attest  the  &ct; 
And  to  the  gods  commit  my  cause. 

Bac.  What  gods  ? 
O  foolish  vanity !  to  hope  to  pass 
For  Hercules,  when  but  a  slave  and  mortaL 

Xanth.  'Tis  well.  Here  take  it ;  but  ere  long,  please  Qod^ 
Thou  may'st  again  perhaps  be  suing  to  me.''  jPp.  317,  31S. 
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Plutus  is  described  as  (Plutus,  v.  260.  of  the  origiiMiQ  <*t 
dirty,  hunch-backM  wretch,  all  over  wrinkles,  with  no  hair  at 
his  head,  nor  a  tooth  in  his  gums'' — and  Mercury  gets  off  ns 

better. 

Nor  are  the  solemnities  of  the  Pagan  religion  less  pertin^ 
ciously  devoted  to  ridicule.  When  Plutus  is  carried  to  die 
temple  for  the  recovery  of  his  eyesight,  Cario  the  slave  goo 
with  him,  and  the  next  morning  thus  reports  the  matter  to  hb 
mistress,  who  asks  him  what  odier  invalids  were  present* 

One  Neoclides,  a  blind  mun,  but  such 

As  can  outshoot  in  knavery  and  theft 

Many  with  two  eyes  in  their  heads;  aqd  others 

Plenty,  with  sore  diseases  of  all  kinds, 

From  all  parts.     Well,  the  priest  put  out  the  lampsi 

And  wished  us  all  good  night,  forewarning  ois. 

If  any  one  should  chance  to  hear  a  noise. 

He  must  say  nothing.  So  we  all  lay  down 

In  order  due  ;  but  I  to  little  purpose— 

I  could  not  sleep ;  a  porridge«pot,  which  stood 

At  an  old  woman's  head,  had  wrought  in  me 

Such  aspirations  after  it :  at  last 

I  ventured  to  look  up;— good  heaven !  the  priced 

Was  sweeping  from  the  sacred  table  all 

The  wafers,  and  the  figs,  and  after  that 

Visited  every  altar  in  its  turn 

To  see  if  any  eatables  were  left. 

All  these  he  set  apart— in  his  own  bag. 

I  thought  there  must  reside  in  that  same  act 

Some  mighty  virtue,  so  I  started  up 

To  the  porridge-pot  directly. 

MiaCresM,  Oh  you  wretch  I 
Had  you  no  fears  of  the  god  i 

Cario,  Aye,  marry  had  I, 
Lest  with  the  advantage  of  his  crown  he  might 
Get  to  the  pot  before  me;  the  old  priest 
Had  taught  me  what  to  look  for  in  that  case. 
The  ancient  crone,  listening  the  noise  I  made, 
Put  out  her  hand.     I  gave  a  hiss,  and  caught  i^ 
Between  my  teeth,  as  if  I'd  been  a  serpent. 
She  drew  it  back  into  the  bed  at  once  : 
And  there  she  lay,  coil'd  up  in  perfect  silence. 
Sweating  for  very  fear.  And  so  I  supp'd 
The  porridge  up,  and  when  I'd  had  my  fill 
Gave  over.  Plutus,  v.  665.  of  the  originaL 

The  Knights  furnishes  us  with  a  mock  oracle.  Demosthenes 
and  Nicias  are  contriving  how  to  deprive  Cleon  (the  tanner) 
of  the  ascendency  he  has  iicquired  over  the  populace*    Oe« 
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mosthenes  finds  it  written  in  an  oracle  that  the  tannei^  is  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  sausage-seller,  and  meeting  with  a  sausage- 
seller,  reads  him  the  oracle. 

<^  When  as  the  tanner-bird  of  crooked  claws. 
Shall  once  have  seized  the  dragon  in  his  jaws, 
Stupid  and  gorged  with  blood ;  then  perish,  then, 
The  overbearing  Paphlagonians,  leek-fed  men, 
For  sausage-sellers  mighty  glories  spring. 
Unless  they  stick  to  trade  and  tripe-selling. 

Sausage* Seller.  And  how  does  this,  then,  point  at  me  ? 
Come,  tell  me. 

Dent.  The  tanner-bird  is  this  Paphlagonian  Cleon. 

5.  S.  But  then  the  crooked  clawa. 

Dem,  This  only  means, 
His  hands  are  admirably  formed  for  filching. 

iS.  'S.  What  does  the  dragon  point  at  ? 

Dem.  This  is  plainest 
or  all ;  a  dragon's  long,  and  so  is  a  sausage ; 
A  dragon's  gorged  with  blood  too,  so  is  a  sausage/' 

Knights,  v.  19r.  of  the  original^ 

The  political  and  moral  tendency  of  an  unbounded  freedom 
so  unmercifully  used,  we  are  not  grave  enough,  after  rising 
from  the  farces  of  Aristophanes,  to  consider  at  any  length.  The 
religion,  however,  which  could  invite  and  tolerate  such  abuse 
of  itself,  its  ceremonies  and  its  gods,  could  not  be  worth  de- 
fending from  it.  As  to  the  benefits  resulting  to  society  from 
the  poet's  having  a  lash  put  into  his  hand,  wherewith  to 
scourge  corruption  and  immorality  from  the  land,  we  think  it 
pretty  evident  that,  where  he  gave  one  stroke  out  of  regard  to 
the  public  good,  he  would  give  two  from  personal  pique,  and 
twenty  to  make  the  spectators  laugh. 

Leaving  this  question,  however,  the  poetical  effect  of  the 
freedom  of  the  stage  is  evident  enough.  It  tended  to  pro- 
duce farce  instead  of  comedy.  That  comedy,  whose  province 
it  is  to  imitate  life  and  manners,  should  then  degenerate  into 
farce,  when  it  attempts  the  character  of  an  existing  individual, 
may  at  first  sight  seem  a  paradox.  But  the  truth  is  this :  If 
the  poet  looks  out  among  the  notorious  personages  of  his  day# 
for  a  subject  whereupon  to  fasten  his  satire,  and  wherewith 
to  make  his  audience  laugh,  he  will  be.  caught,  not  by  those 
minute  traits  at  which  comedy  smiles,  and  which  he  might 
mingle  and  mould  into  an  original  character,  but  by  those 
bolder  oddities  and  eccentricities  which  he  may  at  once 
embody  in  farce,  and  by  which  he  may  safely  challenge  the 
^  broad  grins"  and  horse  laughs  of  goodnatured  spectators. 
Why,  for  instance,  was  Socrates  chosen  as  the  hero  of  a 
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comedy  i    AsBuredly*  not  because  he  was  a  oompouad  ift 
eomicad  qualities,  which  every  one,  whether  he   knew  any 
thing  of  Socrates,  or  not,  might  be  sure  to  recognise  in  aooui 
one  or  other  of  his  acquaintance.     No,  but  because  the  poet 
wanted  to  laugh  at — ^probably,  thought  to  laugh  down— die 
petty  quibbliogs  and   disingenuous  sophistr}'  of  the  schools* 
How  far  Socrates  was  justly  made  the  vehicle  of  his  satire 
is  another  question :  he  has  certainly  succeeded  in  his  inten- 
tion—made the  schoolmen  completely  ridiculous-— but  he  has 
not  drawn  a  character.     He,  indeed,  who  wishes  to  draw  one| 
will  proceed   after  a  very  different  fashion.     Choosing  the 
passion  or  habit  of  mind,  which  he  purposes  to  hold  up  to 
ridicule— take  avarice,  for  instance,  or  a  pedantical  attachment 
to  any  branch  of  learning— he  will  not  forthwith  personify  it^ 
as  Moliere  has  the  former,  in  his  Avare,  and  Pope  the  latter, 
in  his  Scriblerus :  but  he  will  connect  with   it  many  a  little 
trait  of  peculiarity,  which  he  has  treasured  up,  and  which  he 
now  finds  will  assimilate  well,  or  which,  perhaps,  he  observes 
nature  has  generally  combined^  with  the  character  under  his 
hands.     Thus  we  have  a  being  presented  to  us,  of  like  pas- 
sions and  infirmities  with  ourselves :  we  gro^r  familiar  with 
it,  and  forget,  in  time,  that  it  is  but  a  creature  of  the  poet's 
fancy.     Compare  with  Harpagon,  and  Scriblerus,  the  Briggi 
of  Miss  BurneVf  or  the  Waiter  Shandy  of  Sterne,  and  some- 
thing of  this  willy  we  think,  be  disc»^med  in  a  moment. 

Natixre  never  leaves  the  mind,  any  more  than  she  does  the 
face,  with  but  one  feature :  and  the  poet  who  exhibits  a  mind 
as  all  auger,  for  instance,  or  who  brings  it  forward  in  those 
situations  only  where  nothing  but  anger  is  visible,  is  about  as 
true  to  nature  as  the  portrait  painter  who  should  sketch  a  face 
all  nose.  To  mix  up  different  qualities  into  one  character^ 
to  form  a  white  ^*  workday"  light,  out  of  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  is  the  business,  and  it  is  no  easy  one,  of  the  comic 
poet. 

The  ancients,  even  when  they  left  off  bringing  particular 
personages  on  their  stage,  have,  from  whatever  cause,  very 
little  of  comic  character.  They  had  but  few  elementaiy 
ones.  Terence  has  pretty  amply  enumerated  them  in  two 
of  his  prologues.  It  was  the  business  of  the  comedian,  he 
says, 

«  To  exhibit 
"  Slaves  running  to  and  frp,  lo  represent 
''  Good  matrons,  wanton  harlots,  or  to  show 
*^  Art  eating  parasite,  vainglorious  soldier, 
*<  Suppositious  children^  bubbled  dotards.'* 
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Again,  he  mentions, 

^  The  running  slave, 

**  The  eating  parasite,  enragM  old  man, 

^^  The  bold-faced  sharper,  covetous  procurer.'"* 

From  these  elements  the  poet  was  to  work  when  he 
attempted  any  thing  of  general  character,  and  it  is  wonderful, 
how  like  one  another  are  their  dramatis  personae.  The  run- 
ning slaves  are  very  Dromios,  and  the  masters  Antipholis^s^ 
You  cannot  tell  them  apart.  We  look  in  vain  for  a  character 
wasted  and  worked  into  some  whimsical  shape,  by  perpetual 
tossing  and  tumbling  in  the  great  dttp  of  human  life  and 
manners.  The  ancients  were  content  with  drawing  a  species  ; 
but  the  most  exquisite  comedy  is  that  which  paints  the  indi- 
vidual— the  individual,  with  the  dispositions  that  nature  gave 
him,  and  the  oddities  it  has  collected,  in  sweeping  through 
the  world.  Analyze  Falstaflf,  *'*'  unimitated,  inimitable  Fal- 
stafT."  A  wit  and  a  coward  nature  made  him — and  has  made 
many  others  :  ^^evil  communication^  with  vitious  companions 
moulded  him  into  a  drunkard,  and  a  debauchee,  and  a  liar, 
and  a  thief;  there  is  a  pleasant  smack  of  consequence  about 
him  which  his  knighthood  gave  him ;  and  his  intimacy  with 
Hal  makes  him  swagger  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and 
pretend  to  an  acquaintance  with  Lord  John  of  Lancaster. 
There  is  not  one  heterogeneous  quality  about  the  character ; 
and  yet  Aristophanes  might  have  hunted  through  all  Athens, 
with  the  philosopher's  lantern  to  boot,  before  he  met  with  a 
Sir  John  Falstaffto  make  a  farce  upon.  Where  is  there  any 
thing  like  him  in  all  antiquity?  or  like  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
—or  Squire  Western— or  **  My  Uncle  Toby  ?" 

To  return,  however,  to  Aristophanes.  His  own  genius 
appears  to  have  inclined  him  strongly  to  farce.  The  inci- 
dents, the  dialogue,  the  characters  of  all  his  pieces,  are  those 
of  farce  rather  than  of  comedy.  In  the  Frogs,  we  are 
alarmed  with  the  appearance  of  a  dead  man  upon  the  stage, 
not  for  the  rational  and  lauda()le  purpose  of  being  buried,  but 
to  refuse  the  carrying  of  Bacchus's  bundle  across  the  Styx* 
In  the  Wasps,  a  dog  makes  his  appearance ;  he  is,  however, 
a  much  more  modest  performer  than  his  brother  in  the 
*^  Witch  of  Edmonton  ;"his  whole  part,  if  we  arc  not  mistaken, 
consisting  in  ^^  hau,  hau."  A  chorus  of  birds  may  pass,  per- 
haps ;  but  who  but  Aristophanes  and  the  Americans,  ever 
heard  of  such  vocal  performers  as  frogs  \ 

*  Prolo^es  to  the  Eanueh  iind  ficIf-Tormentor.  C9lman'*8  tranthition. 
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An  these  absurdities,  however,  while  they  do  not  pretend 
to  be  natural,  are  rendered  very  laughable  by  Aristophanes. 
He  has  a  broad  humour  about  him,  and  a  biting  wit,  that  arc 
quite  irresistible ;  and  is  altogether  as  superior  to  our  pre- 
sent-day writers  of  comedy,  as— -but  there  is  no  ratio  between 
a  finite  quantity  and  nothing. 

We  are,  therefore,  very  glad  to  see  a  beginning   made 
towards   putting    him    in   an    English   dress.     The    present 
volume  consists  of  four  plays,  the  Clouds,  as  translated  by 
Cumberland,  and  long  known  to   the   English  reader;  the 
Plutus,  by  Henry  Fielding,  Esq.  and  the  Rev.   Mr.  Young; 
the    Frogs,   by    Dut>stcr ;    and  the  Birds,  now  first    trans- 
lated by   '*  a  member  of  one  of  the  universities.'*     *'  If  the 
plan,"  says  this  **  member  of  one  of  the  universities,*'  **  upon 
which  the  Birds  has  been  executed,  shall  be  found  acceptable 
to  the  public,  we  shall  speedily  commit  to  the  press  a  second 
volume,  containing  a  version  of  the  IVusps^  the  Acharnians^ 
the  Peace^  and  the  Knights*^^     For  our  parts,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  ^^  the  plan"  will  not  be  found  ^^  acceptable  to  the 
public."    The  Birds  is  rendered,  with  a  singular  want  of  judg- 
ment, into  plain  prose,  as  the  Plutus  had  been  before  it— -*^  a 
sort  of  comico  prosaic  style,"  as  the  ^^  member  of  one  of  the 
uni versitit  s"  is  pleased  to  call   it.     Those  who   think  that  a 
familiar  and  colloquial  blank  verse,  rising,  as  occasion  may 
require,  into  poetry,  or  descending  into  the  looseness  of  prose, 
is   the    best    style   for  comedy    in  general,  may  have  their 
opinion  confirmed  by  consulting  the  preface  of  Colman  to  his 
translation  of  Terence.     We  have  only  time  to  remark  here, 
that  Aristophanes  himself  wrote  in  metre,  which  is,  of  itself, 
with  us,  a  sufficient  reason  why  his  translator  should  do  so 
too ;  and  that  he  introduces,  sometimes  in  banter,  and  some- 
times in  earnest,  very  dignified   and  splendid  passages  into 
his  pieces,  to  the  proper  representation  of  which  mere  prose 
is  wholly  inadequate.      How,  for  instance,  would  the  dispute 
of  the  two  tragedians  in  the  Frogs  have  appeared  in  prose  I 
Or  what  has  prose  to  do  ^vilh  the  bulcmn  strains  of  the  follow* 
ing  thcogony  I 

O  mortals,  heirs  of  darkness,  feeble  race,' 
That  flourish  like  the  leaves  a  little  spacc^ 
Ye  puny  tribe  ol  sluulows,  things  of  clay, 
Poor  niorluls,  uiille(lti;cd  beinvjs  ol'  a  day, 
Dream-like  and  vain;   to  u^  awhile  attend, 
To  us  who  live  lor  ever,  know  no  end, 
Know  no  decline  of  aj;e,  reside  in  air, 
And  meditate  imniort^il  musings  thei-c. 
Attend,  Ike. 
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In  older  times,  ere  earth,  or  heaven,  or  light, 
Were  Chaos,  Tartarus,  Erebus,  and  Night. 
'Twas  then,  in  Erebus'  abysses  dread, 
l^hat  black- wingM  Night  did,  self-impregnated. 
The  egg  produce,  from  which,  as  time  ran  by, 
Love  sprung  all  lovely,  and  of  laughing  eye. 
Wings  at  his  shoulders,  shadowing  to  his  feet, 
Of  golden  texture,  and  as  whirlwinds  fleet. 

Birds,  v.  686.  of  the  originaL 

Or  the  fluent  nonsense  of  this  pretty  namby-pamby  ? 

"  Muse,  that  lov'st  the  wood  and  spnng, 

Tio,  tio,  tio,  tinx. 
Pastoral  muse  of  dappled  wing, 

Tio,  tio,  tio,  tinx, 
Perch'd  with  whom  in  leafy  shade. 
On  the  hilUtops,  in  the  glade, 

Tio,  tio,  tio,  tinae, 
I  have  poured  thro'  mellow  throat. 
To  our  Pan  the  holy  note. 
To  the  goddess  of  the  hill, 
For  her  dance,  the  choral  trilU 

Toto,  toto,  toto,  tin  as, 
Whilst  from  the  sweet-breathing  measure, 

Phrynigus,  like  wandering  bee> 

Suck'd  ambrosial  poesy, 
Storing  up  the  honied  treasure. 

Tio,  tio,  tio,  tinsc.*' 

Birds,  v.  737.  qf  the  originaL 

Yet  these  passages  are  actually  done  into  threadbare  prose 
in  the  work  before  us. 

The  translator  has,  we  will  venture  decidedly  to  say, 
entirely  mistaken  the  manner  of  his  original,  and  has  ren- 
dered the  whole  in  the  broad  coarse  style  of  modem  farce. 
We  can  assure  the  *^  member  of  one  of  the  universities,"  that 
such  was  not  the  style  of  Aristophanes.  Had  he  never  met 
with  the  hackneyed  distich— 

A*i  ;^«^<rf$  rifuuf  rt  ?iA^ttf  tvtp  Hjc^  ^tc^irat 
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Eltnnnts  of  Chymkal  Philosophy.     By  Sir  Humphry^  Davy, 
L.  L.  U.  Secretary  to  (he  Royal  Society.   Part  L  v.  1. 

[From  the  Brititli  Refiew.] 

We  opened  this  work  with  great  expectation ;  we  have  not 
been  disappointed.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  whose  discoveries 
have  formed  an  era  in  chymistry— who  has  studied  the 
science  not  merely  in  books,  but  in  the  operations  of  the 
laboratory,  and  in  the  phenomena  of  nature ;  and  who  has 
been  for  many  years  accustomed  to  deliver  popular  illustra- 
tions of  it.  No  person  has  better  qualifications  for  a  wotk 
upon  the  elements  of  chymical  philosophy ;  and  we  bestow 
no  mean  praise  when  we  say,  that  we  think  he  has  executed 
the  task  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself. 

The  materials,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  materials,  are 
equally  new.  Respecting  the  former  we  shall  speak  last,  as 
we  have  most  to  say  upon  it.  The  arrangement  is  simple  and 
clear,  and  the  parts  well  connected.  An  elegant,  learned,  and 
concise  history  of  chymistry  forms  the  introduction.  It  is  the 
iirst  which  has  appeared  that  is  not  a  copy  of  Bergmann's. 
Sir  U.  Davy  has  not,  like  the  Swedish  chymist,  gone  into 
remote  antiquity  in  search  of  the  origin  of  chymistry  ^— Co 
Cain  and  Tubal-cain— ^but  has  shown  that  chymistry  waa  not 
even  known  to  the  Greeks;  that  its  birthplace  was  the 
furnace  of  the  alchymist,  and  that  its  native  country  was 
Arabia.  He  has  brought  down  his  historical  sketch  to  the 
present  time,  and  thus  traced  the  progress  of  chymistry  from 
an  art  to  a  science.  The  present  volume  constitutes  only  the 
iirnt  part  of  the  whole  work,  but  it  is  all  that  has  yet  appeared. 
The  subjects  treated  are,  ^^  the  laws  of  chymical  changes ;  and 
the  undecompounded  bodies,  with  their  primary  combina* 
lions."  The  first  division  of  the  work  relates  to  the  powers 
of  matter  in  general;  the  second,  to  radiant  or  ethereal 
matter,  as  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism;  the  third, 
to  empyreal,  undecompounded  substances,  viz.  oxygen  and 
chlorine,  and  their  combinations  with  each  other  ;  the  fourth, 
to  the  unciecompounded  inflammable  substances  not  metallic, 
and  their  combinations  with  the  preceding  bodies  and  with 
each  other ;  the  fifth,  to  the  metals  and  their  primary  combi- 
nations ;  the  sixth,  to  substances  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
fully  known,  and  tlie  seventh  and  last,  to  the  analogies 
between  the  undecompounded  substances,  speculations  re- 
specting their  nature,  and  the  relations  of  their  compounds. 
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This  arrangement  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  is 
excelltrnt,  particularly  as  it  separates  the  certain  from  the 
doubtful,  ihe  known  irom  the  unknown,  the  established  truths 
of  science  and  generalizations  of  facts  from  speculative  views 
and  analogical  reasonings. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  minute  analysis  of 
this  work,  but  to  consider  the  striking  features  which  give  it 
character,  and  the  new  and  general  doctrines  which  it  contains. 

When  we  compare  what  chymistry  is  at  present  with  what 
it  was  fifty  years  ago,  we  are  filled  with  astonishment.  The 
German  philosophy  was  then  the  fashion  of  the  times,  and 
the  German  school  was  at  the  height  of  its  glory.  A  few 
substances  only  wpre  known,  and  those  very  vaguely;  the 
number  of  the  ancient  metals  was  indeed  somewhat  enlarged, 
but  the  chymists  of  those  days  had  not  learnt  to  distinguish 
the  different  kinds  of  earths,  and  they  were  not  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  different  kinds  of  gasses.  They  called  all  the  airs 
they  met  with  factitious  airs,  and  conceived  them  to  be  all 
merely  different  modifications  of  the  air  of  the  atmosphere. 
Statics  had  not  been  brought  into  the  laboratory.  The  great 
agent  was  fire ;  and  the  '*  philosophers  by  fire"  let  the  gasses,  or 
spirits^  as  they  were  called,  escape  in-  their  experiments,  and 
rejected  the  fixed  residue,  the  '*  caput  mortuum,"  as  useless. 
By  means  of  a  few  elements  borrowed  jointly  from  the  Greeks 
and  the  alchymists,  with  the  assistance  of  their  main  spring 
phlogiston,  they  were  able  to  explain  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  themselves  all  the  changes  in  art,  and  all  the  grand  opera- 
tions in  nature— and  they  were  contented.  Such  nearly  was 
the  state  of  the  science  when  Dr.  Black  discovered  the 
existence  of  carbonic  acid  gas;  a  discovery  which  may  be 
truly  said  to  have  given  wings  to  chymistry.  It  at  once 
demonstrated  that  prevalent  opinion  to  be  erroneous  which 
supposed  the  existence  of  only  one  species  of  elastic  fluid,  and 
rendered  it  more  than  probable  that  what  had  been  neglected 
under  the  title  of  factitious  airs,  were  distinct  and  peculiar 
gasses.  The  light  which  from  this  one  discovery  burst  upon 
all  departments  of  chymistry,  roused  the  zeal  of  inquirers  in 
this  country  to  the  investigation  of  gaseous  bodies,  and  th^ir 
labours  were  rewarded  with  the  most  brilliant  success. 
Cavendish,  by  the  discovery  of  hydrogen,  and  of  the  com- 
position of  water  and  nitric  acid,  and  Priestley,  by  the  discovery 
of  nitrous  gas,  nitrous  oxide,  and  the  composition  of  the  at- 
mosphere, obtained,  as  it  were,  the  keys  of  nature's  laboratory. 
Black,  Cavendish,  Priestley,  were  the  founders  of  pneumatic 
chymistry,  and  u\ay  with  propriety  even  be  called  the  founders 
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of  the  science  of  chvmistrv ;  inasmuch  as  these  active  inves- 
tig^tors,  and  pre-eminently  among  them  Mr.  Cavendish,  first 
introduced  weights  and  measures,  and  applied  them  for  the 
establishment  of  chymical  truth.  The  development  of  the 
doctrines  of  latent  heat  by  Black,  the  analytic  labours  of 
Scheele  and  Bergmann^  and  the  generalization  of  facts  b^ 
Lavoisier,  constituted  the  first  stage  of  modem  chymistry. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  consider  the  character  of  the 
last-mentioned  philosopher,  who  formed  a  party  and  a  school, 
and  left  a  proud  name  behind  him  in  this  department  of 
science.  The  merit  of  Lavoisier  was  that  of  a  sound  logician, 
not  of  a  discoverer.  He  was  strongly  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  imagination  under  the  discipline  of 
experiment ;  that  noching  must  bcf  taken  for  granted,  nothing 
admitted  to  exist  that  is  not  made  evident  to  the  senses  ;  that 
occult  causes,  and  unknown  bodies,  and  all  the  remains  of 
scholastic  trifling  and  alchymical  mysticism  should  be  banished 
from  the  new  philosophy  \  that  truth  was  to  be  reached  by 
the  road  of  induction,  and  that  scientific  principles  must  be 
acquired  from  the  comparison  and  expansion  of  individual 
facts.  To  make  one  proposition  of  the  whole,  that  all  bodies 
are  to  be  considered  as  simple  substances,  which  have  not  yet 
been  decompounded.  The  defective  part  of  his  great  design 
was  the  French  nomenclature,  which,  though  admiraUy 
adapted  to  a  perfect  science,  was  not  at  all  suited  to  one  in  its 
infancy.  It  was  a  tight  garment  that  did  not  admit  of  enlarge- 
ment, well  fitted  to  the  man,  but  very  unfavourable  to  the 
growing  child. 

After  the  discoverj'  of  the  Leyden  phial,  in  1746,  electricity 
became  a  subject  both  of  popular  and  scientific  attention.  It 
was  next  to  a  miracle  that  an  invisible  power  of  such  an 
extntordinary  nature,  as  to  be  capable  of  melting  the  hardest 
metals,  producing  all  the  phenomena  of  light  and  fire,  and 
destroying  even  animal  life  itself,  should  be  confinable  in  a 
glass  vessel,  and  subject  to  be  arrested  in  its  progress  by  silk. 
Neither  was  the  interest  in  electricity  diminished  by  the 
labours  of  Franklin,  who  identified  it  with  the  lightning  of 
heaven,  and  by  the  simplest  means,  by  a  school- boy *8  kite, 
realized  the  fable  of  antiquity  respecting  the  Promethean 
theft.  In  the  progress  of  inquiry,  fresh  wonders  were  added 
to  electricity.  l*hc  lightning  of  the  thunder-storm  was 
found  to  be  wielded  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep : 
the  gymnotus,  the  silurus,  the  torpedo,  were  proved  to  be 
armed  with  this  power,  and  capable  of  voluntarily  employing 
it  as  a  weapon  of  attack  or  defence.  But  still  electricity  was 
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;;^^,.  unconnected  with   chymistiy,   and    remained    an    insulated 
I     science,  being  analogous  to  nothing  but  magnetism. 

In  1800,  the  first  step  was  taken  to  connect  the  two  sciences 
by  the  great  discovery  of  the  pile  of  Volta*  This  instrument, 
"whilst  in  action,  might  be  compared  with  an  inexhaustible 
Leyden  phial,  always  capable  of  giving  shocks,  of  producing 
the  phenomena  of  heat  and  light,  and  of  operating  various 
cbymical  changes  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  It  decomposed 
wa%er  and  acids,  and  metallic  salts,  and,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  the  separated  elements  of  water  were  not  evolved 
together,  but  maintained  their  distinct  places  ;  the  hydrogen 
at  the  part  determined  to  be  the  negative  extremity,  and  the 
oxygen  at  the  positive  end.  The  power,  too,  was  found 
identical  with  common  electricity,  differing  merely  in  degree, 
not  in  kind,  and  just  the  same  as  that  possessed  by  the  torpedo. 
Like  common  electricity,  it  gave  the  shock,  produced  heat 
and  light,  melted  metals,  and  passed  imperceptibly  over  their 
surfaces ;  was  stopped  by  glass,  silk,  and  similar  substances, 
and  might  be  transferred  to  a  glass  jar,  and  there  confined. 
We  need  not  state  that  common  electricity  was  found  capable 
of  producing  similar  chymical  changes. 

To  no  one  is  Voltaic  electricity  so  much  indebted  as  to  Sir 
H.  Davy  for  the  discover}'  of  its  principles  of  action,  and  for 
the  application  of  it,  as  an  instrument  of  research,  to  chymical 
analysis.  He  detected  the  errors  of  Pacchioni  and  Sylvester, 
who  had  asserted  that,  by  the  operation  of  electricity,  muriatic 
acid  and  fixed  alkali  were  formed  on  the  decomposition  of 
water;  and  he  exploded  their  notions,  that  the  muriatic, 
oxymuriatic,  and  nitric  acids,  as  well  as  the  volatile  and  fixed 
alkalies  were  all  of  similar  origin,  and  merely  different  oxides 
of  hydrogen.  He  proved  that  the  alkalies  and  acids  they 
had  supposed  to  be  generated,  were  previously  existing  in  the 
substances  employed  in  the  experiments,  and  only  produced. 
He  proved,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  decomposing  powers  of 
the  Voltaic  battery  are  so  energetic,  that  the  firmest  rocks,  the 
hardest  minerals,  and  most  vehement  chymical  affinities,  are 
incapable  of  resisting  them,  and  that  the  smallest  quantities  are 
within  the  scope  of  its  power.  He  thus  drew  out  from  rocks  and 
salts,  from  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  their  constituent 
parts,  and  detected  some  of  their  minutest  ingredients.  He 
determined  various  laws  respecting  electrical  action  and 
chymical  decomposition ;  as,  that  inflammable  and  metallic 
substances,  that  earths,  alkalies,  and  metallic  oxides,  are 
attracted  by  the  negative  extremity  or  pole  of  the  battery, 
being  themselves  positive  ;  that  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  acids, 
are  attracted  by  the  positive  pole,  because  they  themselves  are 
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by  the  same  bodies  when  acting  in  masses,  which  produce 
ehymical  phenomena  when  acting  by  their  particles ;  it  is  not 
therefore  improbable,  that  the  primary  cause  of  both  may  be 
the  same,  and  that  the  same  arrangements  of  matter,  oY  the 
same  attractive  powers,  which  place  bodies  in  the  relations  of 
positive  and  negative,  j.  e.  which  render  them  attractive  of 
each  other  electrically,  and  capable  of  communicating  attrac- 
tive powers  to  other  matter,  may  likewise  render  their  parti- 
cles attractive,  and  enable  them  to  combine  when -they  have 
full  freedom  of  motion/*    This  ingenious  speculation,  which 
the  author  justly  complains  has  been  attacked  and  misrepre- 
sented  by  those  who  did  not  understand  his  views,  has  good 
analogies  in  its  favour.      Heat  and  light  are  the  common 
effects  of  strong  electrical  and  chymical  action.     Those  bodies 
which  in  masses  most  powerfully  excite  each  other  electrical^ 
by  contact,  when  their  particles  have  freedom  of  motion, 
most  readily  combine  chymically,  as  the  acids  and  alkalies; 
the  metals  and  sulphur:— and  when  the  natural  electrical 
state  of  a  body  is  artificially  exalted,  its  chymical  attracti<m 
also  is  exalted,  and  when  the  former  is  destroyed,  the  latter, 
too,  is  no  longer  exerted.     No  finer  illustration  can  be  given 
of  these  truths  than  the  effects  attending  the  action  of  the 
Voltaic  battery. 

Sir  H.  Davy  has  used  this  instrument  with  the  greatest 
success,  and  by  opposing  the  superior  electrical  attractions  to 
the  natural  chymical  ones,  he  has  penetrated  into  the  compo* 
sition  of  various  bodies,  that  had  long  baffled  all  researcL 
By  the  same  methods,  from  the  fixed  alkalies,  which  arc  well 
known  to  be  corrosive,  dull,  and  very  soluble  substances,  he 
has  extracted  bodies  of  metallic  lustre,  exhibiting  the  colour 
and  splendour  of  silver,  and  like  metals,  perfect  conductors 
of  heat  and  electricity.     They  are,  nevertheless,  the  lightest 
bodies  in  nature,  and  the  most  inflammable  substances  known : 
the  basis  of  potash  takes  fire  on  water  and  ice,  and  both  of 
them  decompose  all  bodies  known  to  contain  oxygen ;    so 
that  no  little  ingenuity  of  contrivance  was  necessary  to  pre- 
serve them,  and  prevent  their  return  tp  their  original  state  by 
the  absorption  of  oxygen.     The  discoverer  of  these  bases  cm 
the  fixed  alkalies,  considers  them  as  metals,  and  has,  accord- 
ingly, called  them  potassium  and  sodium.     But  his  views  and 
his  names,  though  now  generally  adopted,  have  met  with 
some  weak  opposition  from  those  on  whom  the  extraordinary 
features  of  the  new  bodies  made  the  deepest  impression— 
namely,  their  lightness  and  inflammability   connected   with 
their  alkaline  origin.     We  must  acknowledge,  that  his  rea- 
sons for  this  classification  appear  to  us  perfectly  conclusive. 
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It  18  founded  on  obvious  analogies  of  the  niost  decisive  cha- 
racter. Were  minute  differences  to  be  taken  into  account, 
there  would  be  as  many  classes  of  bodies  as  there  are  now 
individuals.  The  principle  of  scientific  arrangement  is  to 
go  from  the  more  general,  or  common  properties,  to  those 
which  are  less  common  and  particular,  and  thus  kingdoms, 
classes,  orders,  &c.  are  arrived  at.  To  determine  the  pro- 
priety of  Sir  H»  Davy's  classification,  we  must  inquire  what 
are  the  characters  essentially  constituting  the  class  of  metals. 
Certainly  those  are  not  the  properties  to  seize  in  making  a 
classification,  which  are  constantly  varying,  and  are  different  m 
almost  every  individual,  as  colour  and  specific  gravity;  but 
those  which  uniformly  exhibit  themselves  in  all  metals,  as 
opacity,  the  metallic  lustre,  the  power  of  freely  conducting 
electricity  and  caloric,  and  the  power  of  forming  chymical 
combinations  with  certain  substances.  If  these  latter  are 
considered  essential  characters  to  the  exclusion  of  the  former, 
as  we  do  not  hesitate  in  asserting  that  they  should  be,  no 
doubt  will  remain  respecting  the  metallic  nature  of  the  bases 
of  the  fixed  alkalies :  and  there  is  no  less  propriety,  we  con- 
ceive, in  the  names  given  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  these  bodies, 
than  in  the  places  he  has  assigned  them.  Aware  of  the  evils 
of  the  French  nomenclature,  founded  upon  hypothetical  views, 
he  has  purposely  avoided  names  connected  with  theory,  and 
has  chosen  such  as  may  remain  unchanged  during  the  perpe- 
tual fluctuation  of  systems.  This  being  the  case,  we  cannot 
but  reprobate  the  vain  spirit  of  innovation  that  invents  names 
without  discovering  things ;  and  makes  distinctions  where 
there  are  no  real  differences.  Thus,  in  France,  some  chymists, 
in  pursuance  of  their  particular  views,  have  thought  proper 
to  call  the  bases  of  the  alkalies,  metalloids,  instead  of  metals ; 
and  what  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  these  terms  have  con- 
stantly been  imported  into  use  by  some  in  our  own  country. 
Names,  to  the  true  philosopher,  who  looks  and  examines 
beyond  names,  signify  but  little^  but,  to  the  superficial  in- 
quirers, who  are  satisfied  with  their  acquisition,  they  are  of 
great  importance.  And  those  given  by  discoverers  should  be 
held  as  sacred  as  the  names  pven  by  parents  to  their  children, 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  altered,  at  every  one's  capricious 
taste,  but  only  to  be  changed  when  called  upon  by  absolute 
necessity. 

A  rapid  and  brilliant  course  of  dbcovery  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  decomposition  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  the 
further  application  of  the  Voltaic  battery  to  the  chymical 
analysis.  The  alkaline  earths  had  long  been  suspected  to 
contain  metallic  matter,  and  this  8U8picio&  was  verified  by 
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Sir  H.  Dav7,  who,  by  varioiu  ingenious  deTices,  separated 
their  bases  from  oxygen,  and  examined  them  sufficiently  to 
ascertain  their  metallic  nature,  and  some  of  their  physical 
qualities,  and  showed  that  they  approached  the  common 
metals  in  density  and  fixedness  in  the  fire,  though  they  greatly 
exceeded  them  in  their  affinity  for  oxygen.  The  decompo- 
sition of  the  common  earths,  and  the  demonstration  of  the 
metallic  nature  of  their  bases  soon  followed;  but  his  experi- 
ments were  not  so  satisfactory  on  this  subject  as  on  those  we 
have  just  mentioned,  and  much  remains  to  be  done  to  make 
us  acquainted  with  the  character  of  these  new  metals.  The 
speculations  arising  from  these  discoveries  are  very  curious, 
and  promise  to  throw  much  light  upon  various  subjecta 
hitherto  but  little  understood.  They  do  not  concern  the  sur- 
face of  our  globe,  as  much  as  the  bidden  depths  and  ines- 
plorable  heights. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  phenomena  equally  mysterious  and 
wonderful,  viz.  volcanoes  and  meteoric  stones.  £arthquakea 
and  volcanoes  have  long  been  the  admiration  of  philosophers, 
and  the  terror  of  the  vulgar. 

Various  attempts  in  all  ages  have  been  made  to  explain 
their  origin,  and  all  the  causes  hitherto  assigned  have  been 
equally  inadequate.  The  very  existence  of  meteoric  stones 
has  only  lately  become  credible,  but  no  sooner  was  it  believed, 
than  their  formation  was  attempted  to  be  explained :  some 
supposed  them  to  be  particles  from  the  moon,  sent  to  our 
earth  by  the  projectile  force  of  volcanoes ;  others  imagined 
that  they  were  formed  in  the  higher  regions  of  our  atmo* 
sphere ;  and  the  idea  that  they  were  the  fragments  of  broken 
planets  had  its  supporters. 

The  inquisitive  mind  of  man  will  be  for  ever  speculating  on 
the  unknown,  and  endeavouring  to  reconcile  it  with  the  known. 
For  the  explanation  of  volcanoes,  the  very  inflammable  metals 
of  the  alkalies  and  earths  appear  far  batter  adapted,  than  any 
of  the  imaginary  causes  yet  assigned.  Nothing  is  required, 
but  to  suppose  these  bodies  existing  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth* 
They  would  be  inflamed  by  the  influx  of  water,  and  such  an 
inflammation  may  well  be  thought  to  produce  the  phenomena 
of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes.  And  this  supposition  is 
equally  consistent  with  the  products  of  volcanoes  and  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth.  Ascending  to  the  higher  regions, 
and  to  meteoric  stones,  these  may  be  considered  as  coming 
into  our  atmosphere  composed  of  the  metals  of  those  earths 
which  they  are  found  to  contain;  and  thus,  though  their 
origin  is  left  undetermined,  their  ignited  state,  their  fused 
surface,  and  sooke  other  appearances  connected  with  them,  ma/ 
be  explained. 
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These  discoveries  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  while  they  offer  ezpla- 
juition  of  the  destructive  and  terrible  in  nature,  are  also 
calculated  to  disclose  the  manner  in  which  the  harmony  and 
order  of  the  universe  are  preserved.  Chymtcal  changes  are 
constantly  going  on  in  our  rocks  and  mountains,  tending  to 
the  ruin  of  the  high  lands,  the  filling  up  of  valleys,  and  the 
overflowing  of  seas ;  but  underneath,  in  the  tranquil  bosom  of 
the  earth,  electrical  changes  produced  by  means  of  vast  natural 
combinations  of  different  strata  and  different  fluids*  may  be  in 
action,  and  as  powerfully  renovating  below  as  the  chymical 
changes  are  degrading  above,  and  as  rapidly  preparing  new 
continents  as  they  are  wasting  the  old.  We  have  glanced  at 
these  hypothetical  views,  not  because  they  are  dwelt  upon  in 
Sir  H.  Davy's  work,  who  is  too  judicious  to  mingle  them 
with  the  established  truths  of  science,  but  on  account  of  their 
probable  connexion  with  his  discoveries,  and  the  grandeur  of 
the  speculations  they  suggest* 

Other  substances  besides  those  already  mentioned  have 
experienced  the  power  of  the  Voltaic  battery,  and  that  of  the 
alkaline  metals.  Berzelius  and  Pontin,  two  celebrated 
Swedish  chymists,  effected  the  amalgamation  of  ammonia,  as 
at  has  been  called,  by  the  Voltaic  instrument.'  This  is  an 
extraordinary  experiment,  and  one  of  the  greatest  chymical 
wonders  of  the  19th  century,  already  so  prolific  in  wonders* 
IVhen  a  globule  of  mercury  moistened  wiih  liquid  ammonia 
is  negatively  electrified  by  the  battery,  it  greatly  increases  in 
volume,  and  acquires  a  butyraceous  consistence  and  a  crystal- 
line  texture.  As  soon  as  it  is  separated  from  the  battery,  its 
decomposition  commences,  as  if  it  had  no  independent 
existence ;  hydrogen  and  ammonia  are  evolved,  and  the 
mercury  returns  to  its  former  state.  The  different  opinions 
which  have  appeared  respecting  this  amalgam  are  noticed  in 
the  last  division  of  the  Elements,  where  its  nature  is  ably 
discussed.  From  analogy  it  was  inferred  to  consist  of  mer- 
cury and  the  metal  of  ammonia;  and  from  direct  experiments 
it  was  concluded  to  be  a  compound  of  mercury  and  hydrogen 
with  nitrogen.  The  latter  composition,  however  inconsistent 
with  our  established  systems,  is  the  only  one  warranted  by 
facts.  Granting  this  composition  of  the  amalgam,  which  has 
perfecdy  metallic  characters,  a  suspicion  cannot  but  be  formed 
of  the  compound  nature  of  the  other  metals ;  and  that 
hydrogen  truly  is,  what  the  later  phlogistians  supposed  to  be 
the  general  inflammable  and  metallizing  principle.  But  there 
are  other  experiments  that  warrant  other  views,  and  one  in 
particular,  which  we  cannot  pass  by,  described  by  Sir  H.  Davy 
in  hit  work,  which  is  no  leas  extraordinary  ttum  the  amalgsm 
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itself.  When  a  globule  of  mercury  was  put  into  a  vcBsel  foil 
of  water,  and ,  the  vessel  connected  with  a  powerful  Voltuc 
combination,  the  globule  became  affected— it  acquired  polaritf 
—oxide  was  formed  at  the  positive  pole,  but  no  hydrogei 
evolved  at  the  negative,  except  when  the  conducting^  power  of 
the  water  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  salt,  and  then  t 
vibratory  motion  which  before  appeared,  ceased  to  be  pro- 
duced. The  author  has  minutely  examined  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  experiment,  and  cannot  account  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  hydrogen,  without  supposing  that  water 
in  different  electrical  states  constitutes  the  ponderable  matter 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen*  Nothing  prevents  the  adoptioa 
of  this  conclusion  at  present,  but  its  immense  importance,  and 
the  wary  spirit  of  the  philosophers 

From  the  alkalies  and  earths  Sir  H.  Davy'  extended  Ui 
researches  to  the  undecompounded  acids,  the  boracic,  fluoric, 
and  muriatic.  By  means  of  potassium,  he  effected  the  decom- 
position of  boracic  acid,  and  both  by  analysis  and  syntheib 
proved  it  to  consist  of  an  inflammable  basis  united  to  oxygc& 
The  same  means  applied  to  fluoric  acid  were  not  equally 
efficacious,  and  we  still  remain  in  a  great  measure  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  this  body,  which  has  not  yet  been  obtained 
in  an  insulated  state,  but  is  always  found  combined  with 
water,  silex,  or  boracic  acid. 

He  has  been  more  successful  with  respect  to  muriatic  and 
oxymuriatic  gas.  His  discoveries  have  quite  reversed  the 
order  of  our  notions  respecting  the  composition  of  these 
bodies.  The  former,  which  was  long  considered  as  the  simple 
substance,  he  has  proved  to  be  compounded ;  and  the  latter, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  compounded,  and  to  consist  of 
muriatic  acid  and  oxygen,  he  has  shown  to  be  simple,  and 
to  be  contained  in  muriatic  acid  gas  united  to  hydrogen*  Tiie 
series  of  facts  by  which  he  has  arrived  at  these  conclusiooi 
are  of  the  most  important  and  decisive  nature.  We  shall  not 
follow  his  route  in  the  gradual  development  of  his  doctrines, 
but  mention  merely  those  facts  which  appear  sufficient  to 
establish  their  truth.  Charcoal  intensely  ignited,  remuns 
unaltered  in  oxymuriatic  gas ;  sulphur  and  phosphorus  do  not 
extract  oxygen  from  it,  but  form  with  it  peculiar  compoundi, 
and  the  metals  do  not  become  oxidated  in  it,  but  uniting  widi 
it,  form  that  class  of  bodies  formerly  called  dry  muriats.  To 
be  brief,  oxygen  cannot  be  obtained  from  oxymuriatic  gas, 
either  by  potassium,  or  the  immense  power  of  the  Voltaic 
batter}',  and  can  only  be  procured  when  substances  are  used 
known  to  contain  oxygen,  and  which  are  proved  to  be 
decomposed  in  the  experiment.  The  facts  respecting  muriatic 
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gas  are  equally  clear.  When  equal  volumes  of  oxymuriatic 
«8  and  hydrogen  are  inflamed  together,  this  gas  alone  is 
rormed ;  there  is  no  deposition  of  water,  and  no  water  can  be 
procured  from  it,  excepting  when  compounds  are  used  known 
to  contain  water  or  oxygen.  Sir  H.  Davy  does  not  assert 
that  oxymuriatic  gas  may  not  contain  oxygen;  he  merelv 
maintains  that  it  has  not  yet  been  decompounded,  and  that  tiu 
it  has  been  decompounded,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  simple 
substance.  The  name  oxymuriatic  is  evidently  not  very 
consistent  with  its  simple  nature,  and  he  has  accordingly 
discarded  it  and  substituted  chlorine,  which  expresses  a 
physical  quality  of  the  gas.  The  same  necessity  of  change 
extending  to  all  substances  containing  chlorine,  a  total 
reform  in  this  part  of  nomenclature  became  absolutely 
necessary ;  and  we  are  happy  to  say  has  been  effected  on  the 
roost  philosophical  principles.  The  new  names  proposed  by 
Sir  H.  Davy  for  this  class  of  bodies  are  independent  of 
theory,  and  will  not  require  change,  whatever  discoveries  may 
be  hereafter  made  relative  to  their  composition,  which  is  a 
great  advantage  in  a  progressive  science  like  chymistry.  A 
superficial  observer  might  perhaps  complain,  that  as  these 
names  convey  no  information  respecting  the  constituent'parts 
of  substances,  they  are  of  no  assistance  to  the  student,  and  a 
great  burden  to  the  memory.  But  such  an  objection,  were  it 
correct,  is  of  little  importance ;  their  advantage  is,  that  they 
convey  accurate  ideas,  and  cannot  retard  the  progress  of 
discovery.  The  object  of  science  being  truth,  that  nomen- 
clature is  best  which  most  promotes  its  acquisition. 

Sir  H.  Davy  considers  chlorine  and  oxygen  analogous  to 
each  other,  and  to  be  similar  acidifying  principles ;  he  has 
accordingly  placed  them  together  in  his  Elements  in  one  class, 
in  opposition  to  all  other  substances.  Chlorine,  like  oxygen^ 
ia  attracted  by  the  positive  pole  of  the  Voltaic  battery,  and 
repelled  by  the  negative.  Both  form  acids  by  union  with 
certain  inflammable  substances.  The  metallic  combinations 
of  both  are  also  allied  in  many  properties :  and  there  are  triple 
combinations  of  chlorine  with  carbon  and  hydrogen,  very 
similar  to  certain  vegetable  substances,  of  which  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen  are  the  constituent  parts. 

This  doctrine  respecting  chlorine  appears  to  us  one  of  the 
xiiost  perfect  parts  of  the  whole  theory  of  chymistry.  Satisfied 
i^ith  embracing  the  known»  it  docs  not  extend  to  the  unknown  ; 
nothing  in  it  is  taken  for  granted,  and  nothing  imagined ;  it 
zests  wholly  upon  sound  logic  and  true  philosophy.  The  fate 
of  all  new  doctrines  is  opposition,  and  this  doctrine  is  not  an 
exception.    The  very  few  who  are  dissatisfied  with  it,  defend 
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the  old  hypothesis,  as  the  phlogistiant  did  their  expiring  creed 
Since  they  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  muriatic  acid  g» 
is  not  a  simple  substance,  they  call  it  a  compound  ofznwh 
known  basis  and  water ;  and  since  they  will  not  grant  osjr- 
muriatic  gas  to  be  a  simple  substance,  they  call  it  a  compoand 
of  the  same  unknown  basis  and  oxygen ;  and  this  unhnovn 
basis,  say  they,  is  muriatic  acid.  Assertions  and  imag^natiom 
of  such  a  description  might,  among  the  alchymiata,  very  well 
pass  for  sound  arguments  and  realities,  but  in  the  present 
atate  of  the  science,  they  are  unworthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Sir  H.  Dar}*'8  work 
Is  that  on  ^^  chymical  attraction,  and  the  laws  of  combination 
and  decomposition."  In  this  chapter  he  developcs  the 
doctrine  that  bodies  combine  only  in  certain  definite  propor* 
tions,  and  controverts  the  opinion  that  they  are  capable  of 
uniting  in  all  quantities.  His  arguments  are  facts,  vhich 
are  alone  deserving  of  confidence  in  an  experimental  science. 
By  an  appeal  to  facts,  the  accuracy  of  which  cannot  be 
doubted,  he  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  a  substance  either 
combines  with  one  quantity  of  another,  or  with  a  double, 
triple,  or  quadruple  quantity  of  it,  or  to  express  it  more  con- 
cisely, with  some  multiple  or  divisor  of  that  quantity.  Thus 
there  are  four  distinct  combinations  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
Tiz.  nitrous  oxide,  nitrous  gas,  nitrous  acid  gas,  and  pale 
nitric  acid :  the  first  is  composed  of  one  quantity  or  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen  uud  one  proportion  of  oxygen,  the  weights 
of  which  are  to  each  other  as  26  to  15;  the  second  consists 
of  one  proportion  of  nitrogen,  the  number  of  which  is  26, 
and  two  proportions  of  oxygen,  which  are  equivalent  to  30, 
or  twice  15;  the  third  contains  four  proportions  of  oxygen 
to  one  of  nitrogen,  and  the  fourth  five  to^  one.  He  has  also 
proved  that  the  relation  of  the  proportions,  or  of  the  satu- 
rating powers  of  substance,  is  constant  and  regular,  so  that 
their  states  being  ascertained,  in  respect  to  neutrality,  or  the 
ex(:ess  of  one  ingredient  or  the  other,  the  composition  of 
bodies  may  be  calculated  on  a  few  data,  and  chymiatry  be 
reduced  almost  to  a  mathematical  science.  Thus,  oxygen 
combines  with  twice  its  volume  of  hydrogen,  and  twice  its 
Tolume  of  chlorine,  to  form  water  and  euchlorine ;  and  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen  require  two  volumes  of  chlorine,  to 
form  muriatic  acid  gas.  Thus,  there  are  two  combinations  of 
phosphorus  and  chlorine,  the  one  a  liquid^  and  the  other  a 
solid  body,  and  both  decompose  and  are  decomposed  by 
water;  the  hydrogen  of  which,  .uniting  with  the  chlorine, 
forms  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  the  oxygen  upiting  withthe  phos- 
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phorus,  in  one  instance,  forms  phosphorous  acid,  a^d  in  the 
other  phosphoric ;— or  in  other  words,  the  phosphorus  which 
vas  combined  with  two  proportions  of  chlorine,  csui  only 
acquire,  by  the  decomposition  of  water,  two  proportions  of 
oxygen,  and  that  which  in  the  solid  substance  was  united  with 
three  proportions  of  chlorine,  cannot,  by  the  decomposition 
of  water,  acquire  less  than  three  proportions  of  oxygen. 

We  shall  give  another  example,  and  from  Sir  H.  Davy's 
work.  **  There  is  not,''  says  he,  **  perhaps  in  the  whole  series 
of  chymical  phenomena,  a  more  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
theory  of  definite  proportions  than  that  which  is  offered  in. 
the  decomposition  of  hydrophosphorous  acid  (which  consists 
of  four  proportions  of  phosphorous  acid  and  two  of  water.) 
Four  proportions  of  the  acid  contains  four  proportions  of 
phosphorus,  and  four  of  oxygen;  two  proportions  of  water 
contain  four  proportions  of  hydrogen,  and  two  of  oxygen. 
The  six  proportions  of  oxygen  unite  to  three  proportions  of 
phosphorus  to  form  three  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  four 
proportions  of  hydrogen  combine  with  one  of  phosphorus  to 
Ibrm  one  proportion  of  hydrophosphoric  gas,  and  there  are 
so  other  products.  This  relation  of  propoitions  might  be 
illustrated  in  a  thousand  ways,  particularly  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  metallic  salts  by  metals,  and  of  earthy  salts  by 
alkalies ;-— in  the  former,  when  the  salts  are  neutral,  there 
is  merely  an  exchange  of  metals,  the  one  taking  the  place  of 
the  other,  without  any  exchange  whatever  in  the  combined 
proportions  of  oxygen  and  acid :  so  that  M.  Gay  Lussac's 
law,  respecting  these  neutral  metallic  salts,  is  perfectly  correct, 
-^that  the  acid  is  proportionable  to  the  oxygen,  and  that  the 
one  being  known,  the  quantity  of  the  other  may  be  calculated. 

This  doctrine,  in  its  present  extended  form,  is  of  very 
recent  origin.  When  chymistry  began  to  be  cultivated  as  a 
science,  all  those  who  investigated  the  subject  of  affinities^ 
seemed  satisfied  that  bodies  were  capable  of  combining  only 
in  certain  determinate  proportions,  but  their  views  were  not 
at  all  definite,  and  apparently  rather  the  result  of  general 
speculations  on  the  nature  of  attraction,  than  induction  from 
facts.  Mr.  Higgins  was  the  first  who  descended  to  parti- 
culars, and  embracing  the  corpuscular  philosophy,  attempted 
to  prove  that  bodies  combine  particle  to  particle,  and,  of 
course,  in  definite  quantities.  Thus,  he  considered  water  ^ 
binary  compound  of  one  particle  of  hydrogea  and  one  of 
oxygen,  and  sulphureous  acid  gas  as  a  similar  compound  of 
one  of  sulphur  and  one  of  oxygen,  whilst  he  supposed 
sulphuric  acid  to  be  a  ternary  compound  of  one  particle  of 
sulphur  and  two  of  oxygen.     But  Mr.  Higgins's  views  wer^ 
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very  much  neglected  till  the  attention  of  die  lettsed  veie 
directed  to  them  by  Sir  H.  Davy ;  and  Mr*  Dalton  had  all 
the  merit  of  being  the  original  founder  of  this  doctrine.  Mr* 
Dalton  is  certainly  deserving  of  great  praise  for  what  he  hss 
done.  He  revived  the  theory  when  it  was  entirely  forgotten, 
and  supported  it  with  much  abUity ;  extending  its  empire^ 
and  showing  its  agreement  with  a  great  number  o£  fiacts.  Of 
alt  the  authors  who  have  written  on  it.  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  die 
present  work,  has  taken  the  most  comprehensive  view  of  the 
subject,  and  introduced,  by  means  of  his  original  researcbei^ 
the  greatest  harmony  into  all  its  parts.  And  he,  too,  has  the 
merit  of  separating  it  from  the  corpuscular  philosophy,  and 
of  making  facts  its  only  foundation.  Mr.  Dalton,  on  the 
contrary,  appears  to  be  a  fond  disciple  of  Leucippos  and 
Democritus,  who,  above  2,000  years  ago,  taught  that  all  things 
were  composed  of  immutable  atoms.  This  philosopher  not 
only  believes  in  the  existence  of  atoms,  but  even  imagines 
himself  acquainted  with  their  invisible  forms,  and  conceives 
himself  capable  of  calculating  their  relative  weights  and  their 
number  in  any  given  volume  of  elastic  fluid.  Admitting  his 
premises,  his  conclusions  we  will  allow  are  capable  of  demoa- 
stration  ;  but  the  existence  of  atoms,  and  even  of  matter  itself, 
must  be  taken  for  granted,  and  does  not  admit  of  rigorous 
proof.  We,  therefore,  consider  the  science  as  much  indebted 
to  Sir  H.  Davy  for  having  devested  this  important  theocy 
entirely  of  its  hypothetical  dress,  and  placed  it  before  the  ejres 
of  his  readers  in  its  proper  attitude. 

Nothing  can  show  to  greater  advantage  the  benefits  of  the 
theory  of  definite  proportions  than  the  work  before  us. 
.Everywhere  there  is  the  greatest  precision ;  the  compositions 
of  bodies  are  rigorously  ascertained  and  compared  together; 
no  ingredient  is  overlooked  as  insignificant;  water  in  parti- 
cular, hitherto  so  much  neglected,  has  received  a  due  atten- 
tion, as  forming  a  part  of  the  character  of  the  compound. 
The  proportions  of  the  constituent  parts  of  bodies  are  repre- 
sented by  numbers,  and  the  memory  is  but  little  burdened 
with  retaining  them,  as  each  simple  substance  has  always  the 
name  numerical  representative.  Thus  15  is  the  general  symbol 
of  oxygen,  and  26  of  nitrogen,  so  that  when  the  proportions 
are  Inown  in  which  they  combine  together,  the  weights  of  the 
constituent  parts  are  most  readily  found. 

The  late  progress  of  this  theory  has  been  surprisingly  rapid. 
It  now  embraces  all  the  substances  we  are  accurately 
acquainted  with.  The  numbers  representing  oxygeb  and 
chlorine,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  carbon,  and 
most  of  the  metals,  have  been  determined,  and  the  proportioiis 
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in  whidi  all  these  Bubstances  combine  respectively  with  each 
other,  is  in  a  great  measure  ascertained.  So  that  chymistry 
is  now  become  almost  a  numerical  science,  and  its  operations 
admit  of  being  reduced  to  numerical  exactness. 

The  refutation  which  the  audior  has  given  of  BerthoUet's 
doctrines  appears  to  us  to  be  completely  satisfactory*  H6 
has  repeated  some  of  his  experiments,  and  found  them  incor« 
rect ;  others  he  has  explained  on  more  simple  principles ;  and 
Faff  has  proved,  in  some  of  the  particular  instances  adduced 
by  the  French  chymist  himself,  that  quantity  or  mass  has  no 
influence  in  modifying  the  results,  or  of  enabling  weak  to 
overcome  powerful  attractions.  We  must  confess  that  this 
refutation  affords  us  no  little  pleasure,  as  Bertbollet's  views 
had  not  the  simplicity  of  truth  to  recommend  them,  and  their 
tendency  was  to  create  confusion,  and  to  render  chymistry  an 
art  rather  than  a  science.  *^  If  chymical  attraction,*'  observes 
Sir  H.  Davy,  *^  be  regarded  as  capricious  in  its  effects,  and  as 
tending  constantly  to  produce  different  arrangemepts, chymistry 
is  left  without  a  guide,  without  any  certain  combinations,  and 
no  results  of  analysis  can  be  perfectly  alike :  but  fortunately 
for  the  progress  of  science,  this  is  not  the  case  :  the  changes  of 
the  terrestrial  cycle  of  events,  like  the  arrangement  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  system  of  the  planetary  motions,  are  cha- 
racterized by  uniformity  and  simplicity ;  weight  and  measure 
can  be  applied  to  them,  their  order  perceived,  and  their  laws 
discovered." 

We  cannot,  in  conclusion,  deny  ourselves  the  satisfaction  of 
transcribing  the  following  extract,  as  a  specimen  of  the  ruling 
impressions  which  the  ardent  and  successful  pursuit  of 
science  has  left  upon  the  mind  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  <^  It 
is  contrary  to  the  usual  order  of  things,  that  events  so  har- 
monious as  those  of  the  system  of  the  earth,  should  depend 
upon  such  diversified  agents  as  are  supposed  to  exist  in  our 
artificial  arrangements :  and  there  is  reason  to  anticipate  a 
great  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  undecompounded  bodies, 
and  to  expect  that  the  analogies  of  nature  will  be  found  con- 
formable to  the  refined  operations  of  art.  The  more  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe  are  studied,  the  more  distinct 
their  connexion  appears,  the  more  simple  their  causes,  the 
more  magnificent  their  design,  and  the  more  wonderful  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  their  author." 

We  have  little  doubt  that  these  solemn  views  of  the 
grandeur  and  simplicity  of  the  works  of  God  have  been  useful 
to  Sir  H.  Davy  in  the  regulation  of  his  scientific  pursuits,  and 
have  given  a  zest  to  every  object.  Nor  can  we  withhold 
from  him  the  tribute  of  our  thanks,  for  his  virtuous,  and,  we 
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hope,  successful  endeavours  in  all  his  public  addresses  on  Ms 
favourite  scierice,  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils  those 
sentiments  which  have  afforded  to  himself  so  much  pleasure 
and  advantage. 

In  all  his  illustrations  and  analogies,  (and  even  his  manners 
have  received  a  tincture  from  the  ruling  impressions  of  hb 
jnind,)  he  seems  constantly  to  bear  in  recollection  the  hiimUe 
and  beautiful  exclamations  of  the  Psalmist :  ^^  The  heavens 
are  thine ;  the  earth  also  is  thine ;  as  for  the  world  and  the 
fulness  thereof,  thou  hast  founded  them.  The  north  and  the 
south  thou  hast  created  tfaem;  Tabor  and  Hermoa  shall 
rejoice  ib  thy  name.'* 
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SAINT  GEORGE. 
[From  Brady*!  davit  Calendaria.] 

The  accounts  rendered  hy  different  authors  of  the  history 
of  St.  George  have  been  so  various  in  their  nature,  and  some 
of  them  blended  with^uch  gross  absurdities,  that  the  very 
existence  of  this  great  and  popular  saint  has  not  only  been 
doubted  by  several  modern  writers,  but  by  some  has  been 
wholly  denied ;  while  others  have  so  industriously  mixed  in 
one  heterogeneous  mass,  the   ancient  and  well-authenticated 
account  of  George  of  Cappadocia,with  that  of  another  Gtorgt^ 
an  abominable  and  infamous   character,  who  was  an  Arian 
bishop,   that  it  has  occupied  much  labour  and  ingenuity  to 
separate  the  histories  of  the  two  St.  George's,  and  to  show, 
devested  of  the  fables  too  prevalent  in  former  periods,  the  real 
and  unsullied  history  of  that  St.  George  who  is  designed  to 
be  commemorated  on  this  day,  (April  23,)  and  who,  it  clearly 
appears,  wasT  bom  in  Cappadocia,  of  christian  parents,  of  con- 
siderable respectability,  though  at  the  period  of  his  birth 
possessing  only  a  small  patrimony.     St.  George  was  carefully 
educated  in  the  belief  of  the  gospel,  in  the  defence  of  which 
his  father  lost  his  life  while  the  saint  was  yet  of  very  tender 
years.     Upon  the  decease  of  his  father,  St.  George  accompa- 
nied his  mother  into  Palestine,  where  they  came  into  possession 
of  a  large  estate.     Dioclesian  the  tyrant,  who  knew  not  of  his 
being  a  christian,  and  admired  his  malestic  and  noble  form, 
appointed  him  a  commander  in  one  of  his  legions,  with  the 
dignity  of  a  seat  in  the  council.     In  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
age  he  lost  his  maternal  parent,  and  wholly  dedicated  himself 
to  his  military  duties,  in  which  he  became  eminently  distin* 
guished :  but  during  the  height  of  his  reputation,  the  perse- 
cution of  the  christians  burst  forth  with  increased  violence  and 
aggravated  cruelty  ;  upon  which  St.  George  withdrew  himself 
from  the  service  of  the  tyrant,  whom  he  had  the  courage 
publicly  to  upbraid,  in  the  senate,  with  his  barbarities ;  and 
openly  distributed  his  vast  fortune  for  the  support  of  those 
against  whom  the  ptrsecutors  of  Christianity,  headed  by  the 
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emperor,  were  exerting  their  utmost  malice.  The  emperor, 
aniazed  and  irritated  at  the  daring  boldness  of  St.  George, 
seemed  at  first  determined  upon  his  destruction ;  but  the  mxoj 
services  rendered  to  him  by  that  great  man  induced  him 
to  suspend  his  vengeance,  and  he  endeavoured  by  every  means 
in  his  power  to  continue  the  hero  in  his  service.  Alike 
unmoved  by  promises  of  aggrandizement,  and  unawed  by 
threats,  St.  George  continued  firm  in  his  oppositioD  to  the 
tyrannies  of  the  hardened  emperor ;  for  which,  after  having 
several  times  endured  the  torture,  he  was  ignominiously 
drawn  through  the  city  of  Lydda,  and  beheaded  on  the  23d 
day  of  April,  290.  The  surviving  christians  buried  his  muti- 
late remains,  the  sepulchre  containing  which  remained  in 
tolerable  preservation  until  the  year  1 1 80 :  and  we  find,  that 
his  head  was  solemnly  translated  to  the  great  church  built  in 
honour  of  him  in  the  eighth  centuryf^y  pope  Zachary,  who 
attended  the  ceremony,  accompanied  by  the  whole  of  the 
clergy,  and  most  of  the  laity  of  Uome. 

From  these  facts  sprang  those  fabulous  statements  of  the 
combat  of  St.  George  with  a  dragon,  to  preserve  the  daughter 
of  a  king,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  devoured  by  the 
monster ;  and  from  that  fable,  the  many  others  connected 
with  the  popular  belief  of  past  periods,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
history  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  as  well  as  in 
various  other  ancient  histories  and  ballads. 

St.  George  having  been  a  soldier  of  superior  rank,  was  not 
unnaturally  depicted  on  horseback,  armed  cap^a^pie,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  practice  before  the  elevenrii  century; 
and  when  at  a  later  period,  the  story  of  the  dragon's  over- 
throw became  a  favourite  with  the  multitude,  the  addition  of 
that  monster  was  a  necessary  appendage,  to  give  consistency 
to  the  legend,  and  make  it  accord  with  the  new  but  erroneous 
history  of  the  saint.  Whether,  however,  the  fabrication  of 
this  fictitious  part  of  the  saint^s  life  and  actions  originated  in 
monkish  cralt,  to  gain  a  superstitious  power  over  the  ignorant 
multitude,  or  whether  the  whole  of  that  story  was  meant 
symbolically,  to  typify  that  Christ's  soldier  and  knight  should 
always  be  ready  manfully  to  combat  against  the  dragen^  or 
great  beast ^  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  all  other  enemies 
of  the  church,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  In  accounting  for  the 
strange  introduction  of  the  insignia  of  St.  George,  there  are 
not  w^anting  advocates  for  both  these  arguments,  though  the 
latter  has  met  the  most  able  supporters,  who  contend,  with 
much  apparent  historical  authority,  that  the  hieroglyphical 
representation  of  the  saint  preceded  -the  fable,  and  not  the 
fable  the  emblem;  and  indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  (o believe 
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.dtherwise*  Richard  Johnson,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James,  was  the  author  of  the  Seven  Champions^ 
the  origin  of  that  species  of  popular  ballads ;  and  he  appears 
not  to  have  disfigured  the  history  of  St.  George  one  atom 
more  than  he  has  that  of  the  other  champions ;  and  yet  St. 
George's  history  alone  appears  to  be  disputed  solely  Upon  that 
foundation,  while' that  of  the  other  saint-heroes  have  not  been 
affected  by  it.  One  of  these  popular  ballads,  apparently  the 
most  modern,  not  only  gives  the  genealogy  of  St.  George^  and 
states  hia  having  been  stolen  by  a  fairy,  but  assigns  to  him 
marks^  which  have  past  dispute  a  direct  reference  to  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Garter. 

^  A  f)lno(Ui*e(l  cross  was  on  hU  armj 
"  A  rlrHgon  od  his  breoBt : 
«'  A  liUle  Garter  all  of  g(»ld, 
"  Was  rouud  his  leg  exprcst" 

This  history  of  St.  George,  as  an  eastern  personage,  renders 
it  likely  that  he  was  popular  in  Palestine  when  the  English 
<;rusaders  met  the  Saracens  in  the  bloody  fields  of  that  country : 
and  it  seems  to  furnish  authority  for  the  more  ancient  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  which  might  naturally 
take  its  rise  in  the  very  land  where  the  reputation  of  this  saint 
was  greatest,  and  his  patronage  was  deemed  most  efficacious*. 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  BAUON  MONTESQUIElf. 
[Bj  U\e  Earl  of  Charleinortt3 

•*  In  travelling  through  France,  I  happened,  luckily  for  me» 
to  get  acquainted  with  Mr.  Elliott,  a  gendeman  of  Cornwall, 
whose  excellent  understanding,  cultivated  and  improved  by 
the  best  education,  and  animated  by  a  mind  of  the  most  pleasing 
cast,  rendered  him  the  most  agreeable  of  companions.  We 
travelled  together  for  some  time,  and  finding  ourselves  not 
very  far  from  Bordeaux,  we  determined  not  to  miss  the 
opportunity  of  going  there,  not  so  much  prompted  thereto  by 
the  beauty  of  the  town,  and  the  adjacent  country,  as  by  our 
^dent  desire  of  seeing,  and  of  knowing,  the  President  Mon- 
tesquieu. Arrived  at  Bordeaux,  our  first  inquiry  was  con- 
cerning the  principal  object  of  our  journey ;  but  how  great 
was  our  disappointment,  when  we  found  that  he  had  left  the 
city,  and  was  gone  to  reside  at  a  country  seat,  four  or  five 
nsiles  distant.  To  leave  our  longing  unsatisfied  was  truly 
mortifying  to  us ;  and  vet  what  could  be  doDie  ?   At  length, 
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after  a  long  deliberation,  we  determined  to  strike  a  bold 
stroke;  and,  getting  the  better  of  all  timidity,  perii^is  pro- 
priety, we  sat  down  and  wrote  a  joint  letter,  in  which  we 
candidly  told  the  president  our  reasons  for  visiting  Bordeaui, 
our  sad  disappointment,  our  eager  wishes  for  the  honour  of 
his  acquaintance,  which,  as  English  subjocts,  we  most  pard- 
cularly  desired ;  concluding  by  begging  pardon  for  our  pre* 
sumption,  and  leave  to  wait  on  him  at  his  villa.  Neither  di4 
we  languish  long  for  an  answer ;  it  quickly  arrived,  in  every 
respect  as  we  would  have  wished,  and  consisted  of  a  modest 
acknowledgment  for  the  honour  we  did  him,  assertions  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  held  our  country,  and  the  most 
hearty  and  pressing  invitation  to  come  to  him  as  soon  as  onr 
occasions  would  permit.  The  first  appointment  with  a  favourite 
mistress  could  not  have  rendered  night  more  restless ;  and 
the  next  morning  we  set  out  so  early  that  we  arrived  at  his 
villa  before  he  was  risen«  The  servant  showed  us  into  hb 
library,  where  the  first  object  of  curiosity  that  presented  itself 
was  a  table,  at  which  he  had  apparently  been  reading  the  night 
before,  a  book  lying  upon  it  open,  turned  down,  and  a  lamp 
extinguished.  Eager  to  know  the  nocturnal  studies  of  this 
great  philosopher,  we  immediately  flew  to  the  book ;  it  was 
a  volume  of  Ovid's  works,  containing  his  elegies,  and  open  at 
one  of  the  most  gallant  poems  of  that  master  of  love*  Before 
we  could  overcome  our  surprise,  it  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  entrance  of  the  president,  whose  appearance  and  manner 
was  totally  opposite  to  the  idea  which  we  had  formed  to 
ourselves  of  him :  instead  of  a  grave,  austere  philosopher, 
whose  presence  might  strike  with  awe  such  boys  as  we  were, 
the  person  who  now  addressed  us  was  a  gay,  polite,  sprightly 
Frenchman;  who,  after  a  thousand  genteel  compUments,and 
a  thousand  thanks  for  the  honour  we  had  done  him,  desired 
to  know  whether  we  would  not  breakfast,  and,  upon  our 
declining  the  offer,  having  already  eaten  at  an  inn  not  far 
from  the  house,  *^  Gome  then,"  says  he,  <^  let  us  walk  ;  the 
day  is  fine,  and  I  long  to  show  yon  my  villa,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  form  it  according  to  the  English  taste,  and  to 
cultivate  and  dress  it  in  the  English  manner.''  Following 
him  into  the  farm,  we  soon  arrived  at  the  skirts  of  a  beautiful 
wood,  cut  into  walks,  and  paled  round,  the  entrance  to  which 
was  barricadoed  with  a  moveable  bar,  about  three  feet  high, 
fastened  with  a  padlock.  ^^  Come,**  said  he,  searching  in  his 
pocket,  *^  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  wait  for  the  key  |  yoa, 
I  am  sure,  can  leap  as  well  as  I  can,  and  this  bar  shall  not 
stop  me."  So  saying,  he  ran  at  the  bar,  and  fairly  jumped 
over  it,  while  we  followed  him  with  amazement,  though  not 
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without  delight,  to  see  the  philosopher  likely  to  become  our 
playfellow.  This  behaviour  had  exactly  the  effect  which  he 
meant  it  should  have.  He  had  observed  our  awkward  timidity 
at  his  first  accosting  us,  and  was  determined  to  rid  us  of  it : 
all  that  awe  with  which,  notwithstanding  his  appearance,  his 
character  had  inspired  us,  and  that  consequent  bashfulness 
which  It  must  have  occasioned,  was  now  taken  off ;  his  age 
and  awful  character  disappeared ;  and  our  conversation  was 
just  as  free  and  as  easy  as  if  we  had  been  his  equals  in  years, 
as  in  every  other  respectable  qualification.  Our  discourse 
now  turned  on  matters  of  taste  and  learning.  He  asked  us 
the  extent  of  our  travels ;  and,  as  I  had  visited  the  Levant, 
he  fixed  himself  particularly  on  me,  and  inquired  into  several 
circumstances  relative  to  the  countries  where  I  had  been,  in 
many  of  which  I  had  the  good  fortune^  to  satisfy  him.  He 
lamented  his  own  fate,  which  had  prevented  his  seeing  those 
curious  regions,  and  descanted  with  great  ability  on  the 
advantages  and  pleasures  of  travel.  ^  However,'  said  he, 
^  I  too  have  been  a  traveller,  and  have  seen  the  country  in 
the  world  which  is  most  worthy  our  curiosity'— I  mean 
England.'  He  then  gave  us  an  account  of  his  abode  there, 
the  many  civilities  he  had  received,  and  the  delight  he  felt  in 
thinking  of  the  time  he  had  spent  there.  ^  However,'  con- 
tinued he,  ^  though  there  is  no'country  under  Heaven  which 
produces  so  many  great  and  shining  characters  as  England,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  it  also  produces  many  singular  ones, 
which  renders  it  the  more  worthy  our  curiosity,  and, 
indeed,  the  more  entertaining.  You  ^rre,  I  suppose,  too  young 
to  have  known  the  Duke  of  Montagu :  that  was  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  characters  I  ever  met  with;  endowed 
with  the  most  excellent  sense,  his  singularity  knew  no  bounds. 
Only  think  !  at  my  first  acquaintance  with  him,  having  invited 
me  to  his  country  seat,*  before  I  had  leisure  to  get  into  any 
sort  of  intimacy,  he  practised  on  me  that  whimsical  trick  which, 
undoubtedly,  you  have  either  experienced,  or  heard  of;  under 
the  idea  of  playing  the  play  of  an  introduction  of  ambassa- 
dors, he  soused  me  over  head  and  ears  into  a  tub  of  cold 
water.  I  thought  it  odd,  to  be  sure  ;  but  a  traveller,  as  you 
well  know,  must  take  the  world  as  it  goes,  and,  indeed,  his 
great  goodness  to  me,  and  his  incomparable  understanding, 
far  overpaid  me  for  all  the  inconveniences  of  my  ducking* 
Liberty,  however,  is  the  glorious  cause ;  that  it  is,  which  gives 
human  nature  fair  play,  and  allows  every  singularity  to  show 
itself,  and  which,  for  one  less  agreeable  oddity  it  may  bring 
to  light,  gives  to  the  world  ten  thousand  great  and  useful 
examples.' 

Vok.  I.  New  Series.  3  Q 
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^^  With  this,  and  a  g^eat  deal  more  coiiver«ation.y  erery 
word  of  which  I  would  wish  to  remember,  we  finiabed  our 
walk,  and  having  viewed  every  part  of  the  villa,  which  was,  at 
he  had  told  us,  altogether  iinit:)ted  from  the  English  styfe  of 
gardening,  we  returned  to  the  house,  were  shown  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  were  most  politely  received  by  Maidame 
la  Baronne  and  her  daughter.  Madame  de  Montesquieu  was 
an  heiress  of  the  reformed  religion,  which  she  still  codtiaued 
to  profess.  She  was  an  elderly  woman,  and  apparently  bad 
never  been  handsome.  Mademoiselle  was  a  sprightly,  abble, 
good-humoured  girl,  rather  plain,  but,  at  the  same  ttne, 
pleasing ;  these,  with  the  president's  secretary^  whom  we  after- 
wards found  to  be  an  Irishman,  formed  our  society*  The 
secretary  spoke  nothing  but  French,  and  had  it  been  posaible 
that  Elliott  and  I,  in  our  private  conversation,  coi:dd  have 
uttered  any  thing  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  hosts,  we  might 
have  been  disagreeably  trapped  by  our  ignorance  of  his 
country;  but  nothing  of  that  kind  could  possibly  happen; 
every  thing  we  said  was  to  the  praise  of  the  president,  and 
the  politeness  shown  us  by  his  family.  Our  dinner  wasphnn 
and  plentiful  ^i^d  when,  after  having  dined,  we  tnade  an 
offer  to  depart,  the  president  insisted  upon  our  stay  ;  nor  did 
he  suffer  us  to  leiCve  him  for  three  days,  during,  which  ttme 
his  conversation  was.  as  sprightly,  as  instructive,  and  as  enter* 
taining  as  possible.  At  length  we  took  our  leave,  and  returned 
to  Bordeaux,  whither  we  were  escorted  by  the  secretary, 
who  now,  to  our  great  surprise,,  spoke  English,  and  declared 
himself  my  countr}'man. 

"  The  baron,  though  still  styled  president,  had  lately 
resigned  that  office  on  the  following  occasion  :— ^he  intendant 
of  the  province,  a  man  whose  ideas  were  far  more  magnificent 
than  merciful,  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  he  would  make 
Bordeaux  the  finest  city  in  France^  and,  for  that  purpose, 
had  caused  to  be  delineated  on  paper  the  plan  of  a  new  quarter, 
where  the  streets  were  laid  out  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner, 
of  a  great  breadth,  and  in  lines  directly  straight.  This  plan, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  court,  he  had  now  began  to  execute, 
and  that  without  the  least  consideration  that  the  streets  which 
he  was  laying  out  not  only  cut  through  gardens,  vineyards, 
but  the  houses  of  citizens  and  gendemen,  which,  if  they 
happened  to  stand  in  the  way,  were  instantly  levelled  with  the 
ground ;  and  that  without  any  determined  indemnification  to 
the  owner.  The  president  saw  this  tyranny,  detested  and 
resisted  it;  and,  by  his  influence  and  authority,  for  a  while 
suspended  the  execution.  Both  pardes  appealed  to  Versailles, 
where  the  affair  was  examined  into,  and  where  the  good  pre- 
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sident  made  use  of  all  his  influence  in  hehalf  of  his  country* 
m^Oi  he  himself  not  being  in  the  sm^est  degree  interested. 
But  the  intendant  prevailed;  and  orders  vere  issued,  that  at 
all  events  the  plan  should  be  pHrsucd.  Tbe^  president  justly 
discontented,  obtained  leave  to  part  with  his  office,  and  Bor- 
deaux is  now  the  most  magnificent  city  in  France,  built  on  the 
ruin  of  hundreds.  Consider  this,  ye  degenerate  Englishmen^ 
who  talk  without  s|bhorrence  of  arbitrary  power  J 

*^  Having  remained  at  Bordeaux  a  competent  .time,  £lliott 
and  I  parted,  and  I  set  out  for  Paris,  where  I  was  no  sooner 
arrived,  than  Monsieur  de  MontesquieUf  who  had  been  there 
some  days  before  me,  most  kindly  came  to  see  me,  and,  during 
the  time  of  my  abode  in  that  metropolis,  we  saw  each  other 
frequently,  and  every  interview  increased,  my  esteem  and 
affection  for  him. 

^  I  have  frequendy  met  him  in  company  with  ladies,  and 
have  been  as  often  astonished  at  the  politeness,  the  gallantry, 
and  sprighdtness  of  his  behaviour.  In  a  word,  the  moat 
accomplished,  the  most  refined  petit'tncntre  of  Paris,  could 
not  have  been  more  amusing,  from  the  liveliness  of  his  chat, 
nor  could  have  been  more  inexhaustible  in  that  sort  of  dis- 
course which  is  best  suited  to  women,  than  this  venerable 
philosopher  of  seventy  years  old.  But  at  this  we  shall  not  be 
surprised,  when  we  reflect,  that  the  profound  author  of 
L'Esprit  des  Loix  was  also  author  of  the  Persian  Letters, 
and  of  the  truly  gailaiit  Temple  de  Guide. 

^  He  had,  however,  to  a  great  degree,  though  not  among 
women,  one  quality,  which  is  not  uncommon  with  abstracted 
men— I  baean  absence  of  mind.  I  remember  dining  in  com- 
pany with  him  at  our  ambassador's,  Lord  Albemarle,  where, 
during  the  time  of  dinner,  being  engaged  in  a  warm  dispute, 
he  gave  away  to  the  servant,  who  stood  behind  him,  seven 
clean  plates,  supposing  that  he  had  used  them  all.  But  this 
was  only  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  and  when  he  was  actuated 
by  that  lively  and  impetuous  earnestness,  to  which,  though  it 
never  carried  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  good  breeding,  he 
was  as  liable  as  any  man  I  ever  knew.  At  all  other  times  he 
was  perfectly  collected  ;  nor  did  he  ever  seem  to  think  of  any 
thing  out  of  the  scope  of  the  present  conversation. 

^  In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  Ireland  and  its  interests 
have  often  been  the  topic ;  and  upon  these  occasions  I  have 
always  found  him  an  advocate  for  a  union  between  that  country 
and  England.  *  Were  I  an  Irishman,'  said  he,  *  I  should 
certainly  wish  for  it ;  and,  as  a  general  lover  of  liberty,  I 
sincerely  desire  it ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  an  inferior 
country,  connected  with  one  much  her  superior  in  force,  can 
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never  be  certain  of  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  constiditiaiial 
freedom,  unless  she  has,  by  her  representatives,  a  proportioDil 
share  io  the  legislature  of  the  superior  kingdom*' 

^^  A  few  days  before  I  left  Paris  to  return  home,  this  great 
man  fell  sick ;  and,  though  I  did  not  imagine,  from  the  nature 
of  his  complaint,  that  it  was  likely  to  be  fatal,  I  quitted  him, 
however,  with  the  utmost  regret,  and  with  that  sort  of  fore- 
boding, which  sometimes  precedes  misfortunes.  Scarcely  was 
I  arrived  in  £ngland,  when  I  received  a  letter  from  one 
whom  I  desired  to  send  me  the  most  particular  accounts 
of  him,  communicating  to  me   the  melancholy  news  of  hit 
death;  and  assuring  me,  what  I  never  doubted,  that-  he  had 
died  as  he  lived,  like  a  real  philosopher ;  and  what  is  more, 
with  true  christian  resignation.  What  his  real  sentiments,  widi 
regard  to  religion,  were,  I  cannot  exactly  say.  He  certainly 
was  not  a  papist;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
not  a  christian  :  in  all  our  conversations,  which  were  perfectly 
free,  I  never  heard  him  utter  the  slightest  hint,  the  least  word, 
which  savoured  of  profaneness ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when- 
ever it  came  in  his  way  to  mention  Christianity,  he  always 
spoke  of  its  doctrine  and  of  its  precepts   with  the   utmost 
respect  and  reverence  :    so  that,  did  I  n9t  know  that  be  had 
too  much  wisdom  and  goodness  to  wish  to  depreciate  the 
rulingreligion,  from  his  general  manner  of  expressing  himself, 
I  should  make  no  scruple  freely  to  declare  him  a  perfect 
christian.  At  his  death  the  priests,  as  usual,  tormented  him, 
and  he  bore    their  exhortations  with  the   greatest  patience 
good  humour,  and  decency ;  till  at  length,  fatigued  by  their 
obstinate  and  tiresome  pertinacity,  he  told  them  that  he  was 
much  obliged  for  their  comfort,  but  that,  having  now  a  very 
short  time  to  live,  he  wished  to  have  those  few  minutes  to 
himself,  as  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  know  how  to  die.  A 
day  or  two  before  his  death,  an  unlucky  circumstance   hap- 
pened, by  which  the  world  has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss. 
He  had  written  the  history  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  including 
the  transactions  of  Europe  during  the  very   important  and 
interesting  period  of  that  princess  reign.  The  work  was  long  and 
laborious,  and  some,  who  had  seen  parts  of  it,  have  assured 
me  that  it  was  superior  even  to  his  other  writings.  Recollect- 
ing that  he  had  two  manuscripts  of  it,  one  of  them  perfect  and 
the  other  extremely  mutilated,  and  fearing  that  this  imperfect 
copy  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  ignorant  and  avari- 
cious bookseller,  he  gave  his  valet  de  chambre  the  key  of  his 
escritoir,  and  desired  him  to  burn  that  manuscript,  which  he 
described  to  him.  The  unlucky  valet  burnt  the  fair  copy,  and 
left  that  from  which  it  was  imp6ssible  to  print. 
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^^  There  is  nothing  more  uncommon  than  to  see^  in  the  same 
mim,  the  most  ardent  glow  of  genius,  the  utmost  liveliness  of 
fancy,  united  with  the  highest  degree  of  assiduity  and  of 
laboriousness.  The  powers  of  the  mind  seem  in  this  to 
resemble  those  of  the  body.  The  nice  and  ingenious  hand  of 
the  oculist  was  never  made  to  Iteave  the  sledge,  or  to  till  the 
ground.  In  Montesquieu,  however,  both  these  talents  were 
eminently  conspicuous.  No  man  ever  possessed  a  more  lively, 
a  more  fanciful  genius.  No  man  was  ever  more  laborious. 
His£sprit  des  Loix  is,  perhaps,  the  result  of  more  reading  than 
any  treatise  ever  yet  composed.  M.  de  Secondat,  son  to  the 
president,  has  now  in  his  possession  forty  folio  volumes  in  his 
father's  hand  writing,  which  are  nothing  more  than  the  com- 
mon*place  books,  from  whence  this  admirable  work  was 
extracted.  Montesquieu,  indeed,  seems  to  have  possessed  the 
difficult  art  of  contracting  matter  into  a  small  compass,  without 
rendering  it  obscure,  more  perfectly  than  any  man  who  ever 
wrote.  His  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains  is  a  rare 
instance  of  this  talent;  a  book  in  which  there  is  more  matter 
than  was  ever  before  crammed  together  in  so  small  a  space. 
One  circumstance  with  regard  to  this  last-mentioned  treatise 
has  often  struck  me,  as  a  sort  of  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  materialness  of  a  book.  The  index  contains  nearly  as 
many  pages  as  the  work  itself.^' 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  MEXICANS,  INCLUDING  A  DESCRIPTION  OF 

MEXICO,  ITS  LAKES,  Rtc. 

[From  Walton's  State  of  the  Spanish  Colonics.] 

Akahuac  was  the  original  name  given  to  the  vale  of 
Mexico,  and  signifies  near  to  the  water.  The  city  of  Mexico 
was  anciently  called  Tenochtitlan ;  it  was  founded  A.  D. 
1325,  and  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  much  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  city  in  the  New  World.  It  is  situated  in  latitude 
20°  2'  north,  and  in  longitude  100°  34'  west,  from  the  meridian 
of  London. 

The  finest  district  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  is  the  vale 
itself  of  Mexico,  crowned  by  beautiful  and  verdant  moun- 
tains, whose  circumference,  measured  at  their  base,  exceeds 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  A  great  part  of  this  vale  is 
occupied  by  two  lakes ;  the  water  of  Chalco,  the  upper  lake, 
is  sweet ;  that  of  Tezcuco,  the  lower  lake,  is  brackish.  They 
communicate  by  a  canal.  In  the  lower  lake,  (on  account  of 
Its  lying  in  the  very  bottom  of  the  valley,)  all  the  waters  ran- 
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ning  from  the  mouiitains  collect ;  from  thence,  whes  extraor- 
dinary abundance  of  rains  raised  die  waters  of  the  lake  of 
Tezcuco  over  its  bed,  it  overflowed  the  city  of  Mczioo, 
which  18  situated  on  an  island  in  the  lake  of  Tezcuco.  These 
inundations  happened  not  less  frequently  under  the  Mexican 
monarchy,  than  since  it  has  been  in  possession  of  the  Spa- 
niards* 

These  two  lakes,  the  circumference  of  which  united  is  not 
less  than  ninety  miles,  represent  the  fig;ure  of  a  camel,  the 
head  and  neck  of  which  are  formed  by  the  lake  of  sweet 
water,  or  Chalco ;  the  body,  by  the  lake  of  brackish  water, 
or  Tezcuco ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  represented  by  the  rivulets 
and  torrents  which  run  from  the  mountains  into  die  lakes* 
Between  these  there  is  the  little  peninsula  of  Iztapalapan, 
which  divides  them. 

The  mountains  make  the  air  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant, 
with  gentle  breezes  descending  and  spreading  themselves  all 
around,  so  that  its  climate  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  salu- 
brious that  nature  ever  formed ;  so  remarkably  temperate, 
and  the  variation  of  the  season  so  very  small,  that  the  slightest 

trecautions  are  sufficient  to  prevent  inconvenience  from  either 
eat  or  cold,  and  woollen  clothing  is  worn  there  idl  die  year 
round.  Charles  V.^  who  was  at  the  same  time  £mperor  of 
Germany  and  King  of  Spain,  asked  a  witty  Spanish  getide* 
man,  on  his  arrival  at  court  from  Mexico,  how  long  the 
interval  was  in  the  city  of  Mexico  between  summer  and 
winter?  '^Just  as  long,"  replied  the  Spaniard,  with  great 
truth  and  humour,  ^^  as  it  takes  to  pass  out  of  sunshine  into 
the  shade." 

The  circumference  of  the  island  on  which  the  city  stands, 
is  about  twelve  miles.  For  the  convenience  of  passing  from 
this  island  to  the  main  land,  there  are  three  great  causejrs, 
formed  of  earth,  stone  and  timber,  raised  in  the  lake.  Tlie 
causey  of  Iztapalapan,  towards  the  south,  is  about  seven 
miles  in  length.  The  causey  of  Tepejacac,  towards  the 
north,  is*  about  three  miles  in  length.  The  causey  of  Tla- 
capan,  towards  the  west,  is  about  two  miles  in  lengdi.  Thejr 
are  each  about  thirty  feet  in  breadth.  Besides  them,  there  is 
another,  or  fourth  causey,  a  little  narrower,  in  fcontinuatioQ 
of  the  double  aqueduct  of  Chapoltepec,  two  miles  distant,  hf 
which  the  fresh  water  is  brought  to  the  entrance  of  the  city, 
and  from  thence  distributed  to  the  fountains,  and  all  parts  of 
the  city,  and  the  island. 

All  the  water  which  collects  in  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  is 
sweet  when  it  first  enters  ;  but  it  afterwards  becomes  so  very 
brackish  and  unwholesome^  that  if  drank,  or  used  in  cooking, 
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•  by  the  inhabittnts,  it  gives  them  fluxes  and  complaints  in  the 
i  bowels.  This  bad  property  arises  from  the  salt  and  nitrous 
»  bed  of  thb  lake;  hence  the  island  entirely  depends  on  this 
J  double  aqueduct  of  Chapoltepec  for  its  supplies  of  fresh 
s    water. 

j        The  churches  and  houses  are  built  of  stone  and  of  bricks^ 

and  tlie  houses  in  general^  where  the  ground  will  bear  their 

I    weight,  are  three  stories  high.     The  foundations  of  the  large 

houses  of  the  capital,  as  at  first  built  by  the  Mexicans,  were 

,    laid  upon  a  floor  of  large  beams  of  cedar,  fixed  in  the  earthy 

OD  account  of  the  want  of  solidity  in  the  soil,  which  example 

die  Spaniards  have  found  it  necessary  to  imitattjnd  adopts 

I    The  great  square  is  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  froiflhfcence  the 

I    streets  run  quite  through  the  whole  in  a  direc^Vfe^  either 

north  and  souths  or  east  and  west,  crossing  each  other  al 

I    right  angles,  so  that  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  city  may 

.    be  plainly  discerned  at  the  corner  of  any  of  the  streets.,  all 

of  which  are  wide  and  well  paved.     There  is  a  public  walk 

with  a  jet  d^eaUj  where  eight  avenues  meet,  which  is  very 

grand,  and  the  principal  squares  have  each  a  fountain  of 

water  in  their  centre. 

Every  morning  at  sunrise,  innumerable  boats,  canoes,  and 
craft  of  various  descriptions,  laden  with  a  vast  variety  of 
fruits,  herbs,  flowers,  garden-stuff  of  all  kinds,  fish,  fowls, 
turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  venison,  game  of  all  kinds,  fleshmeat 
of  all  kinds,  and  a  variety  of  other  provisions,  are  seen 
arriving  by  the  lake  at  the  great  market-place  of  the  city, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  the  greatest  abun* 
dance,  and  at  moderate  prices. 

The  natural  strength  of  the  city  is  great,  there  being  no 
approaches  to  it  but  by  the  causeys,  which  may  easily  be 
otMtructed,  by  breaking  them  down  at  intervals,  or  by  destroy- 
ing the  whole  of  the  causeys,  if  necessary.  All  other 
modes  of  capture  must  be  by  boats,  canoes,  &c.  and  cutting 
off  their  supplies  of  provisions,  and  fresh  water,  &c.  which 
€     they  receive  by  the  aqueduct  of  Chapoltepec. 

Mexico  is  an  archbishop's  see,  and  contains  one  most 
magnificent  cathedral^  thirty-four  public  churches,  thirty-sii^ 
monasteries  of  men,  and  twenty-nine  nunneries  of  women^ 
with  each  a  church.  The  cathedral  possesses  a  revenue  of 
ninety  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  of  which  the 
archbishop  receives  thirty  thousand  pounds,  besides  casual 
fines,  which  make  him  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  pounds  m 
year  more.  The  remainder,  amounting  to  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  is  divided  amongst  the  dignitaries  and  other  clergy 
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'  pride  ia  haviag  iioe  heads  of  hmtr,  which  they  preserve  fvilh 
the  greatest  care  and  attention,  in  order  to  make  it  verjr  thidk 
and  very  long  behind ;  they  wear  it  plaited  down  their  badOi 
and  in  general  so  long,  even  when  pendant,  it  reaches  dovi 
to  their  feet.  They  wear  no  caps^  but  in  their  tertuliaSt  or 
visits,  they  have  ornamental  head-dresses.  The  Mezicn 
ladies,  in  general,  are  about  the  middle  stature,  very  ibw  of 
them  are  tail ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  have  beautifiil  black 
hair,  fine  e3^8,  and  the  moat  regular  sets  of  teeth,  remarkably 
white  and  even,  which  they  take  great  pleasure  in  sbowiag 
when  they  laugh ;  they  are  remarkably  lively  in  their  mamMier 
and  address,  talk  a  great  deal,  dance  remarkably  well,  enttr  a 
room  in  the  most  graceful  maimer,  and  no  woaieii  wkatevcr, 
in  any  country  in  the  world,  not  tvcfk  those  of  Cadiz,  walk 
better.  They  are  fend  of  music,  singing,  and  danciog;  the 
.Spanish  guitar,  in  particular,  is  universally  played  by  iheai. 
Their  favourite  dances  are  el  fandango,  which  ia  as  much  the 
rage  here  as  in  Old  Spain  i  the  yoang,  the  old,  the  brisk,  the 
grave,  the  gay,  nay,  even  the  most  stupid  and  dull  people, 
become  all  alive,  and  put  themselves  into  motion  the  very 
moment  the  guitar  strikes  up  and  begins  to  play*  Las  segui- 
dillaa,  or  coupleu,  are  in  great  vogue,  as  songs ;  and  minuets, 
boleros,  waltaes,  &c.  as  dances. 

The  Mexican  ladies,  in  general,  are  handsooie,  polite, 
genteel,  and  particularly  attentive  to  strangers.  Great  oum* 
bers  of  them  have  naturally  fair  complexions.  They  are  not 
inferior  to  the  ladies  of  Old  Spain  in  personal  charms:  they 
speak  the  Spanish  language  remarkably  well,  their  minds  and 
ideas  are  clear  and  comprehensive,  their  expression  pare  and 
just,  their  manners  and  their  behaviour  iniihitably  gracefol 
and  affable. 

One  of  the  favourite  diversions  of  the  citizens  of  Mexico  u 
fishing  in  boats  on  the  lake,  whither  they  carry  with  diem 
cold  provisions,  wine,  liquors,  &c.  with  which  to  regale  them* 
selves  on  the  water.  The  neighbourhood  of  this  fine  xi^  is 
rendered  remarkably  pleasant  and  beautiful  by  the  numeraus 
palaces,  country  seats,  monasteries,  nunneries,  churches,  large 
and  beautiful  towns  and  villages,  which  are  within  view  of 
the  city,  and  built  upon  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  to  which  die 
citizens  go  in  boats^  when  they  are  iaclined  to  retire  from 
the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  town.  Mexico  is  the  most  popa* 
lous  city  of  all  those  which  the  catholic  king  has  in  his  vast 
dominions,  and  contains  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  which  are  comprehended  under  five  different 
classes. 

Those  who  invariably  hold  the  first  rank  are  Spmiisrdsi 
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bom  IB  old  SpftfB,  who  have  settled  in  Mexico.  All  officea^ 
places  and  appointmetitd  under  thut  Spantah  goveraineiit,  are 
filled  and  held  by  them,  the  court  of  Spain  being  jealoua  in 
the  extreme  of  all  the  other  descriptions  of  people. 

The  second  class,  in  point  of  rank,  is  that  of  i^  CriollQa, 
Creolesi  or  descendants  from  Spaniards  who  formerly  aetiled  ^ 
in  America.  Great  numbers  of  these  Creoles  are  very  rich, 
have  most  elegant  houses  and  furniture,  and  very  large 
estates  in  land,  which  gives  them  greater  influence  in  the 
colonies  than  the  court  of  Spain  approves  of  i  therefore,  she 
adopts  such  plans  as  she  thinks  will  lessen  their  consequence* 
She  never  employs  them  in  oScea  of  power  and  trust  under 
her  government,  whence  arise  jealousies  of  preference  given 
to  the  first  class.  These  Creoles  in  general  are  too  indolent 
and  luxurious  to  engage  in  trade  of  any  kind ;  the  commerce 
and  navigation  to  and  from  Old  Spain,  as  well  as  the  internal 
traffic  of  the  colonies,  have  always  been  carried  on  by  the 
natives  of  Old  Spain,  who  accumulatefcmitiense  fortunes 
thereby,  and  generally  return  with  them  to  their  native  count 
try. 

The  third  class,  in  point  of  rank,  is  that  of  the  people  of 
colour,  under  the  denomination  of  Mulattoes,  Mestizoes^ 
Sambos,  and  Quadroons ;  they  are  the  offspring  of  Europeans 
and  Creoles,  with  negroes,  Indians,  Mulattoes,  &c.  and  may 
properly  be  styled  a  mixed  breed  of  such  a  diversity  of  hete* 
rogeneous  gradations  from  the  white  to  the  black,  that  among 
a  hundred  faces,  scarcely  two  are  of  the  same  colour.  The 
handicraft  and  mechanic  trades  are  carried  on  by  them,  in  all 
which  kinds  and  descriptions  of  labour  both  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Creoles  disdain  to  employ  themselves,  and  depend 
upon  this  third  class  of  people  for  the  supply  of  the  various 
articles  which  they  may  want»  and  which  are  not  procured 
from  Europe. 

The  fourth  class,  in  point  of  rank  and  real  utility,  is  that  of 
the  negroes.  They  are  employed  as  menial  servants:  on 
gala  and  parade  days,  and  visits,  they  drive  the  carriages  and 
attend  their  masters  and  mistresses,  dressed  out  in  their 
richest  liveries.  They  work  in  the  fields,  in  the  mines,  &c« 
The  free  negroes  receive,  as  their  own  private  property^ 
rewards  and  wages^  and  whatever  they  may  gain  by  their  owit. 
labour.  The  ntgro  slaves  are  generally  employed  to  work 
by  their  own  masters  and  mistresses  |  in  case  they  are  hired 
o\x<  to  work  for  other  people,  their  wages  and  gains  belong  to 
their  owners,  by  whom  they  are  clothed,  fed^  and  supported ; 
in  case  of  sickness  and  inability  to  work,  every  assistance,  is 
rendered  to  them.     The  negroes  look  upon  themselves  as  a 
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race  of  people  superior  to  the  Indians,  in  point  of  knowledge 
and  abilities,  and  treat  them  as  their  inferiors.  This  kind  «f 
supercilious  conduct  and  contemptuous  behaviour  is  carried 
to  so  great  an  extreme  by  the  negroes,  that  they  and  die 
Indians  have  a  mutual  and  violent  hatred  and  aversion  to  eadi 
other.  Though  there  is  a  great  number  of  blacks  in  the 
province  of  New  Spain,  they  are  mostly  free  people  ;  and  the 
slaves  are  comparatively  few. 

The  fifth,  and  most  inferior  class,  in  point  of  rank,  is  that, 
of  the  proper  Americans,  or  native  Indians,  descended  froan 
the  ancient  peoplers  of  America.     They  are  those  who  have 
not  mixed  their  blood  with  the  people  of  the  old  continent. 
They  are  a  free  people,  (except  a  small  annual  tribute  of  about 
one  hard  dollar,  or  four  shillings  and  sixpence  English,  which 
each  male  Indian,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  fifty  years, 
pa)rs  to  the  Spanish  government,)  and  cannot  be  compelled  to 
work,  but  in  such  time,  manner,  and  kinds  of  work  as  are 
agreeable  to  theioklves.     When  disposed  to  work,  they  are 
employed  in  cultivating  the  lands,  and  in  raising  the  various 
kinds  of  produce,  as  cacao,  wheat,  maize,  rice,   beans,  &c« 
and  as  herdsmen,  shepherds,  8cc.     They  likewise  work  in  the 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  8cc.  and  whatever  they  gain  by 
their  labour  is   their  own  property.     Their  employers  pay 
them  a  very  fair  and  reasonable  price  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  their  labour :  when  working  in  the  fields  they  gain 
from  one  to  two  English  shillings  per  day,  and  when  in  the 
mines,  they  gain  from  half  a  dollar  (two  shillings  and  tfaree-^ 
pence  English)  to  one  hard  dollar  (four  shillings  and  sixpence 
English)  per  day.     In  Spanish  America,  no  European  what- 
ever is  to  be  seen  employed  in  the  labours  of  the  field. 

The  Mexican  Indians  are  of  a  good  stature,  generally 
rather  exceeding  than  falling  short  of  the  middle  size,  and 
well  proportioned  in  all  their  limbs:  they  have  good  com* 
plexions,  narrow  foreheads,  black  eyes,  clean,  firm,  regular, 
white  teeth,  thick,  black,  coarse,  glossy  hair,  thin  beards,  and 
generally  no  hair' upon  their  legs,  thighs  and  arms.  Their 
skin  is  of  an  olive  colour.  There  is  scarcely  a  nation,  per- 
haps, upon  earth,  in  which  there  are  fewer  persons  deformed; 
and  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  find  a  single  humpbacked, 
hime,  or  squinteyed  man  amongst  a  thousand  Mexicans,  than 
among  a  hundred  of  any  other  nation.  Their  appearance 
neither  engages  nor  disgusts ;  but  among  the  Indian  young 
women  there  are  many  very  handsome  and  fair :  they  have 
a  sweetness  of  manner  and  expression,  and  a  pleasantness 
aQd  natural  modesty  in  their  whole  behaviour.     The  men 
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f    are  Very  moderate  in  eating ;   but  their  passion  for  strong 
liquors  is  carried  to  the  greatest  excess. 

A  peculiar  feature  in  the  description  of  Mexico  is,  the 
celebrated  artificial  fields    and  gardens  which  float  in  the 
lakes,  and  add  to  their  picturesque  appearance.     The  original 
method  of  forming  them  is  extremely  simple  :  they  plait  and 
twist  willows,  and  the  roots  of  mar^h  plants,  or  other  mate- 
rials together,  which  are  light,  but  capable  of  supporting  the 
earth  of  the  garden  firmly  united.     Upon  this   foundation 
they  lay  the  light  bushes  which  float  on  the  lake,  and  over  all, 
the  mud  and  dirt  which  they  draw  up  from  the  bottom.    The 
'regular  figure  of  these  islands  is  quadrangular,  their  length 
and  breadth  various,  but  in  general  they  are  about  eight  perches 
long,  and  not  more  than  tfaj*ee  perches  in  breadth,  and  have 
less  than  a  foot  of  elevation  above  the  surface  of  the  waters 
These  were  the  first  fields  which  the  Mexicans  owned  after 
the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Mexico ;  there  they  first  culti* 
vated  the  maize,  great  pepper,  and  other  plants  necessary  for 
their  support.      In  process  of  time,  as   these   fields   grew 
numerous,  from  the  industry  of  those  people,  there  were  cul-' 
tivated  among  them  gardens  of  flowers  and  of  odoriferous 
plants,  which  were  used  in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and 
likewise  served  for  the  refreshment  of  the  nobles.     At  pre- 
sent they  cultivate  flowers,  herbs,  and  every  kind  of  garden- 
stuff.     Every  day  of  the  year,  at  sunrise,  innumerable  boats 
laden  with  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  are  cultivated 
in  these  gardens,  are  seen  arriving  by  the  canal  at  the  great 
market-place  of  that  capital.      AH  kinds  of  plants  thrive 
therein  surprisingly;  the  mud  of  the  lake  is  an  extremely 
fertile  soil,  and  requires  no  irrigation.     In  the  largest  gardens 
there  is  commonly  a  little  tree,  and  even  a  little  hut,  to  shelter 
the  cultivator,  and  defend  him  from  rain  or  the  sun.    When  th^ 
chinampa,  or  owner  of  a  garden,  wishes  to  change  its  situation, 
to  remove  from  a  disagreeable  neighbour,  or  to  come  nearer  to 
his  own  family,  he  gets  into  his  little  vessel,  and  by  his  own 
strength  alone,  if  the  garden  is  small,  or  with  the   assistance 
of  others,  if  it  is  large,  he  rows  it  after  him,  and  conducts  it 
wherever  he  pleases,  with  the  Hide  hut  and  tree  upon  it. 
That  part  of  the  lake  where  the  floating  gardens  are,  is  a 
place  of  infinite  recreation  and  amusement,  where  the  senses 
receive  the  highest  gratification,  and  multitudes  of  people  are 
constantly  visiting  them  in  boats,  on  parties  of  pleasure. 
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COMMODORE  DECATUR. 

Commodore  SrEPHGif  Decatua  is  of  French  descent  by  the 
mtXt  line.  His  grandfather  was  a  native  of  La  RocbeRt,  in 
France,  and  married  a  lady  of  Bhode^lsland.  His  father,  Ste- 
phen Decatur,  was  born  in  Newport,  (Rhode-tsland,)  and  wbeo 
a  very  young  man  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  married  tbt 
daughter  of  an  Irish  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Pine.  He  was 
bred  to  th6  sea,  and  commanded  a  merchant  vessel  oat  of  the  port 
of  Philadelphia  until  the  establishment  of  the  navy,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  command  the  Delaware  sloop  of  war.  He  continued 
in  her  until  the  frigate  Philadelphia  was  built,  when  the  command 
of  that  ship  was  given  to  him,  at  the  particular  request  of  the 
merchants,  who  had  built  her  by  subscription.  In  this  sitostion 
he  remained  until  peace  was  made  with  France,  when  he  resigned 
hb  commission,  and  retired  to  his  residence  a  few  miles  flnom  Phi- 
ladelphia, where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which  happened  in 
November,  1808. 

His  Bon,  Stephen  Decatur,  the  present  comaaodore,  wu 
born  on  the  5th  January,  1779,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryhind, 
whither  his  parents  had  retired,  whilst  the  British  were  in  posses- 
sion of  Philadelphia.  They  returned  to  that  city  when  he  was  a 
few  months  old,  and  he  was  there  educated  and  brought  up. 

He  entered  the  navy  in  March,  1798,  as  midshipman,  and 
joined  the  frigate  United  States,  under  the  command  of  Commo- 
dore Barry,  who  had  obtained  the  warrant  for  him.  He  contimied 
for  some  lime  with  that  oflScer,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.  The  United  States  at  that  time  required  some  re* 
pairs,  and,  not  wishing  to  remain  in  port,  he  requested  an  order  to 
join  the  brig  Norfolk,  then  bound  to  the  Spanish  Main.  He  per* 
formed  one  cruise  in  her,  as  first  lieutenant,  and  on  his  return  to 
port,  resumed  his  station  on  board  of  the  United  States,  wliere  he 
remained  until  peace  was  concluded  with  France. 
1 
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Ha  was  thep  ordered  to  the  Essex,  as  first  lieuteDant,  and  sailed 
wkh  Comniodore  Dale's  squadron  to  the  Mediterranean.  On  the 
return  of  that  squadron  he  was  ordered  to  the  New-York,  one  of 
the  second  Mediterranean  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Com* 
modore  Morris. 

.  When  he  returned  to  the  United  States  he  was  ordered  to  take 
command  of  the  Argus,  and  proceed  in  her  to  join  Commodore 
-  Preble's  squadron,  then  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  his  arrival 
there  to  resign  the  command  of  the  Argus  to  Lieutenant  Hull,  and 
take  the  schooner  Enterprise,  then  commanded  bjr  that  officer. 
Afier  making  that  exchange  he  proceeded  to  Syracuse,  where 
the  squadron  was  to  rendezvous.  On  his  arrival  at  that  port  he 
was  informed  of  the  fate  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  which  had  ran 
aground  on  the  Barbary  coast,  and  fallen  into  the  haiuls  of  the 
Tripolltans.  The  idea  immediately  presented  itself  to  his  mind 
of  attempting  her  recapture  or  destruction.  On  Commodore 
Preble's  arrival,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  proposed  to  him  a  plan 
for  (he  purpose,  and  volunteered  his  services  to  execute  it.  The 
wary  mind  of  that  veteran  officer  at  first  ditiapproved  of  an  en- 
terprise so  full  of  peril ;  but  the  risks  and  difficulties  tliat  sur* 
rounded  it  only  stimulated  the  ardour  of  Decatur,  and  imparted  to 
it  an  air  of  adventure,  tasciuatiug  to  his  youtliful  imagination. 

The  consent  of  the  commodore  having  been  obtained,  Lieu- 
tenant Decatur  selected  for  the  expedition  a  ketch  (the  Intrepid) 
which  he  had  captured  a  few  weeks  before  from  the  enemy,  and 
manned  her  with  seventy  volunteers,  chiefly  from  his  own  crew. 
He  sailed  from  Syracuse  on  the  3d  February,  1804,  accompanied 
by  the  United  States  brig  Syren,  Lieutenant  Stewart,  who  was  to ' 
aid  with  his  boats,  and  to  receive  the  crew  of  the  ketch,  in  case  it 
should  be  found  expedient  to  use  her  as  a  fireship. 

Afler  fifteen  days  of  very  tempestuous  weather,  they  arrived  at 
the  harbour  of  Tripoli  a  little  before  sunset  It  had  been  arranged 
between  Lieutenants  Decatur  and  Stewart,  that  tlie  ketch  should 
enter  tlie  harbour  about  ten  o'clock  that  night,  attended  by  the 
boats  of  the  Syren.  On  arriving  off  the  harbour,  the  Syren,  in 
consequence  of  a  change  of  wind,  had  been  thrown  six  or  eight 
miles  without  the  Intrepid.  Tlie  wind  at  this  time  was  fair,  bot 
fast  declining,  and  Lieutenant  Decatur  apprehended  that,  should 
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he  wait  for  the  Syren's  boats  to  come  op,  it  might  be  too  hie  to 
make  the  attack  that  night.  Such  dehy  might  be  fintal  to  the  » 
terprise,  as  they  could  not  remain  k>nger  on  the  coast,  tbeor  prai^ 
sions  being  nearly  exhausted.  For  these  reasons  he  determiiBl 
to  adventure  into  the  harbour  alone,  which  he  £d  about  dg^ 
o'clock. 

An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extreme  hazard  of  this  entetprise 
from  the  situation  of  the  frigate.  She  was  moored  within  half 
gun  shot  of  the  Bashaw's  Castle,  and  of  the  principal  battery. 
■Two  of  the  enemy's  cruisers  lay  within  two  cables*  lengM^  on  the 
starboard  quarter,  and  their  gun  boats  within  half  gun  shot,  on  ths 
starboard  bow.  All  the  guns  of  the  frigate  were  moonted  and 
Joaded.  Such  were  the  immediate  perils  that  our  hero  Tentored 
(o  encounter  with  a  single  ketch,  beside  the  other  dangers  that 
abound  in  a  strongly  fortified  harbour. 

Although  from  the  entrance  to  the  place  where  the  fr^le  kjr 
was  only  three  miles,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  lightness  of  the 
wind  they  did  not  get  wittiin  hail  of  her  until  eleven  o'clock 
When  they  had  approached  within  two  hundred  yards,  they  were 
hailed  and  ordered  to  anchor,  or  they  would  be  fired  into.  Lient. 
Decatur  ordered  a  Maltese  pilot,  who  was  on  board  the  keld^  to 
answer  that  they  had  lost  their  anchors  in  a  gale  of  wind  oo  the 
coast,  and  therefore  could  not  comply  with  their  request.  By  tins 
time  it  had  become  perfectly  calm,  and  they  were  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  frigate.  Lieutenant  Decatur  ordered  a  small  boat 
that  was  alongside  of  the  ketch,  to  take  a  rope  and  make  it  Gut 
to  the  frigate's  fore  chains.  This  being  done  they  began  to  waip 
the  ketch  alongside.  It  was  not  until  this  moment  that  the 
enemy  suspected  the  character  of  their  visitor,  and  great  confusion 
immediately  ensued.  This  enabled  our  adventurers  to  get  along- 
side of  the  frigate,  when  Decatur  immediately  sprang  aboard,  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Charles  Morris,'*^'  midshipman.  These  two  wefe 
nearly  a  minute  on  the  deck,  before  their  companions  could  suc- 
ceed in  mounting  the  side.  Fortunately,  the  Turks  had  not  suffi- 
ciently recovered  from  their  surprise  to  take  advantage  of  tUs 
delay.  They  were  croided  together  on  the  quarter  deck,  per- 
fectly astonished  and  aghast,  without  making  any  attempt  to  oppost 

*  Now  Captain  Morris  of  the  Adami. 

•I 
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the  assailiiig  party.  As  booq  as  a  sufficient  Dumber  of  our  men 
had  gained  the  deck,  to  form  a  front  equal  to  that  of  the  enemyi 
they  rushed  in  upon  them.  The  Turks  stood  the  assault  but  9 
short  time,  and  were  completely  overpowered.  •  About  twenty 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  many  jumped  overboard,  and  the  rest  fled 
to  the  main  deck,  whither  they  were  pursued  'and  driven  to  the 
hold. 

After  entire  possession  had  been  gained  of  the  ship,  and  every 
thing  prepared  to  set  fire  to  her,  a  number  of  launches  were  seeo 
rowing  about  the  harbour.  This  determined  Lieutenant  Decatur  to 
remain  in  the  frigate,  from  whence  a  better  defence  could  be 
made  than  from  on  board  the  ketch.  The  enemy  had  already 
commenced  firing  upon  them  from  their  batteries  and  castle,  and 
firom  two  corsairs  that  were  laying  near.  Perceiving  that  the 
launches  did  not  attempt  to  approach,  he  ordered  that  the  ship 
should  be  set  on  fire,  which  was  done,  at  the  same  time,  in  di& 
ferent  parts.  As  soon  as  this  was  completely  effected  they  left 
her,  and  such  was  the  rapidity  of  the  flames,  that  it  was  with  the 
Utmost  difficulty  they  preserved  the  ketch.  At  this  critical 
Hioment  a  most  propitious  breeze  sprang  up,  blowing  directly  out 
ef  the  harbour,  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  carried  them  beyond  the 
leach  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  they  made  good  their  retreat 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man,  and  with  but  four  wounded.        » 

For  this  gallant  and  romantic  achievement,  Lieutenant  Decatur 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post  captain,  there  ^ing  at  that  time 
BO  intermediate  grade.  This  promotion  wfA  jiarticularly  gratify- 
ing to  him,  inasmuch  as  it  was  done  with  the  consent  of  the  offi^ 
cers  over  whose  heads  he  was  raised. 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  it  being  determined  to  make  an  attack 
upon  Tripoli,  Commodore  Preble  obtained  from  the  King  of 
Naples  the  loan  of  six  gun  boats  and  two  bombards,  which  he 
formed  into  two  divisions,  and  gave  the  command  of  one  of  them 
to  Captain  Decatur,  the  other  to  Lieutenant  Somers.  The 
squadron  sailed  from  Syracuse,  consisting  of  the  frigate  Constitu* 
tion,  the  brig  Syren,  the  schooners  Nautilus  md  Vl^en,  and  the 
gun  boats. 

Having  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  they  were  for  some 
days  prevented  from  maldog  the  attack,  by  adverse  wind  and 
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weather ;  at  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  Jaign^  k 
M'eather  being  favourable,  the  signal  was  made  from  the  comm 
flore's  ship  to  prepare  for  action,  the  light  vessels  towing  the  ga 
Imats  to  windward.  At  9  o'clock  the  signal  was  made  k 
bouibaniin«;  the  town  and  the  enemy's  vessels.  The  gan  faoiti 
were  cast  oflT,  and  ^advanced  in  a  line  abead^  led  oq  by  Caplai 
Decatur,  and  covered  bj  the  frigate  Constitution,  and  the  br^ 
and  schooners.  The  enemy's  gun  boats  were  naoored  alone  tk ' 
mouth  of  the  harbour  under  the  batteries,  and  within  musket  ihot 
l^heir  sails  had  been  taken  from  them,  and  they  were  ordered  to 
sink,  rather  than  abandon  their  position.  They  were  aided  aad 
covered  likewise  by  a  bri^  of  10  and  a  schooner  of  10  guns* 

Before  enterini;  into  cIos>e  action  Capt.  Decatur  went  akiogside 
each  of  his  boat$i,  and  ordered  them  to  unship  their,  bowsprits  and 
follow  him,  as  it  was  his  intention  to  board  the  enemy's  boati. 
liieut.  JanieH  Decatur  commanded  one  of  the  boats  belongiog  to 
liiout.  ^omers's  division,  but  being  further  to  windward  than  the 
rest  of  hii(  division,  he  joined  and  took  orders  from  his  brother. 

^Vhcii  Capt.  Decatur,  who  was  in  the  leading  boat,  came  wAbo 
rang;e  of  the  fire  from  the  batteries,  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  upon 
him  from  them  and  from  the  gun  boats.  He  returned  their  firty 
and  continued  advancing  until  he  came  in  contact  with  the  boats. 
At  this  time  Commodore  Preble,  seeing  Decatur  approadnng 
nearer  than  he  thought  prudent,  ordered  the  signal  to  be  made  for 
a  retreat ;  but  it  Vas  found  that  in  making  out  the  signals  for  the 
boats,  the  one  for  a  4^reat  had  been  omitted.  The  enemy *8  boats 
had  about  forty  men  each;  oure  an  equal  number,  twenty-seven  of 
whom  were  Ameriians  and  thirteen  Neapolitans.  Decator, on 
boardint;  the  enemy,  was  instantly  followed  by  his  countiymen. 
hut  the  Neapolitans  remained  behind.  The  Turks  did  not  sustain 
the  combat,  hrjid  to  hand,  with  that  firmness  they  had  obtained  a 
r« rpuiiition  for:  in  ten  minutes  the  deck  was  cleared;  eight  of 
llicm  sought  rufuge  in  the  Rold;  and  of  the  rest,  some  fell  on  the 
dcct,  and  others  jumped  into  the  sea.  Only  three  of  the  Ameri- 
cans were  wounded. 

As  Decatur  was  about  to  proceed  out  widi  his  prize,  the  boat 
which  had  been  commanded  by  his  brother  came  under  bis  stern, 
and  informed  him  that  they  had  engaged  and  captured  oue  of  th 
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enemy;  but  that  her  commaDder,  after  surreDderingt  had  trea* 
cherously  shot  Lieut.  James  Decatur,  and  pushed  off  with  the 
boaty  and  was  then  making  for  the  harbour. 

The  feelings  of  the  gallant  Decatur,  on  receiving  this  intelli- 
gence, may  more  easily  be  imagined  than  described,  ^very  con- 
sideration of  prudence  and  safety  was  lost  in  his  eagerness  to 
punish  so  dastardly  an  act,  and  to  revenge  the  death  of  a  brother 
flo  basely  murdered.  He  pushed  within  the  enemy's  line  with  his 
single  boat,  and  having  succeeded  in  getting  alongside  of  the  re- 
treating foe,  boarded  )ier  at  the  head  of  eleven  men,  who  were  all 
the  Americans  Le  had  left. 

The  fate  of  this  contest  was  extremely  doubtful  for  twenty 
minutes.  All  the  Americans  except  four  were  now  severely 
wouoddd.  Decatur  singled  out  the  commander  as  the  peculiar  object 
of  his  vengeance.  The  Turk  was  armed  with  au  espontoon, 
Decatur  with  a  cutlass ;  in  attempting  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
-weapon,  his  sword  struck  on  the  iron  and  broke  close  to  the  hilt. 
.  The  Turk  at  this  moment  made  a  push,  which  slightly  wounded 
him  in  the  right  arm  and  breast.  He  immediately  seized  the 
spear  and  closed  with  him.  A  Gerce  struggle  ensued,  and  both 
fell,  Decatur  uppermost.  By  this  time  tlie  Turk  had  drawn  a 
dagger  from  his  belt,  and  was  about  to  plunge  it  in  the  body  of 
his  foe,  when  Decatur  caught  his  arm,  and  shot  him  with  a  pistol, 
which  he  had  taken  from  his  pocket.  During  the  time  they  were 
struggling  on  the  deck,  the  crews  rushed  to  the  aid  of  their  com- 
manders, and  a  most  sanguinary  conflict  took  place,  insomuch, 
that  when  Decatur  had  despatched  his  adversary,  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  he  could  extricate  himself  from  the  killed  and 
wounded  that  had  fallen  around  him. 

It  is  with  no  common  feeling  of  admiration  that  we  record  an 
instance  of  heroic  courage,  and  loyat  self  devotion,  on  the  part  of 
a  common  sailor.  During  the  early  part  of  Decatur's  struggle 
with  the  Turk,  he  was  assailed  in  rear  by  one  of  the  enemy,  who 
had  just  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head  with  his  sabre  that  must  have 
been  fatal ;  at  this  fearful  juncture,  a  noble  hearted  tar,  who  had 
been  so  badly  wounded  as  to  lose  the  use  of  his  hands,  seeing  no 
other  means  of  saving  his  commander,  rushed  between  him  and 
the  uplifted  sabre,  and  received  the  blow  on  his  own  head,  which 
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frarturecl  his  skull.  We  lore  to  pause  and  honour  great  ftctiott 
in  humble  life,  because  they  speak  Well  for  human  nature.  Md 
of  rank  and  station  in  society  often  do  gallant  deeds,  in  a  mamia 
from  necessity.  Tbeip  conspicuous  situation  obliges  them  to  do  lo^ 
or  their  eagerness  for  glory  urges  them  on ;  bnt  an  act  like  this  ve 
have  mentioned)  so  desperate,  yet  so  disinterested ;  done  hy  an 
obscurci  unambitious  individual,  a  poor  sailor,  can  spring  Cnoa 
nothing  but  innate  nobleness  of  soul.  We  are  happy  to  add  that 
this  generous  fellow  survived,  and  now  receives  a  peosion  fromg^ 
Vernment* 

Decatur  succeeded  in  getting  with  both  of  his  priaes  to  the 
squadron,  and  the  next  day  received  the  highest  commendation,  ii 
a  general  order,  from  Commodore  Preble*  When  that  able  oflker 
was  superseded  in  the  command  of  the  squadron,  he  gave  the 
Constitution  to  Capt.  Decatur,  who  had^  some  time  before,  r^ 
ceived  his  commission.*  From  that  ship  lie  was  removed  to  the 
Congress^  and  returned  hon[ie  in  her  when  peace  was  concluded 
with  Tripoli.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  be  was  em- 
ployed in  superintending  gun  boats,  until  the  affair  of  the 'Chesa- 
peake, when  he  was  ordered  to  supersede  Commodore  Barroo  ia 
the  command  of  that  ship,  since  which  period  he  has  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  southern  squadron.  When  the  United  States  iraa 
again  put  in  conunission,  he  was  removed  from  the  Chesapeake  to 
that  frigate* 

The  foregoing  particulars  were  furnished  us  by  a  friend,  ai 
materials  from  which  to  form  a  biography ;  but  we  were  so  well 
pleased  with  the  simplicity,  conciseness  and  modesty  of  the  aar- 
ration,  that  we  resolved  to  lay  it  before  our  readers  with  merely  a 
fcir  trivial  alterations. 

The  present  war  with  Great  Britain  has  given  Commodore 
Decatur  another  opportunity  of  adding  to  the  laurels  he  had 
already  won.  On  the  25th  October,  1812,  in  lat.  29  N.  long.  29 
80  W.  he  fell  in  with  his  Britannic  Majesty^s  ship  Macedonian, 
mounting  49  carriage  guns.  This  was  one  of  the  finest  frigates  ia 
the  British  navy,  and  commanded  by  Captain  John  S.  Carden, 

*  H  was  dated  Uie  16th  Febrnary,  1S04,  the  day  on  which  he  destroj-ed  the  PliU 
f atlelphia.    He  also  received  a  vote  oT  tliaoka  and  a  sword,  for  th^t  achieTemen^ 
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one  of  the  ablest  oflScere.  She  was  in  prime  order,  two  jears  old^ 
and  but  four  months  out  of  dock.  The  enemy  being  to  windward, 
liad  the  advantage  of  choosing  his  own  distance ;  and,  supposing 
the  United  States  to  be  the  Essex,  (which  only  mounts  carro- 
nades,)  kept  at  first  at  bng  shot,  and  did  not  at  anj  moment 
come  within  the  complete  effect  of  the  musketry  and  grape.  After 
the  frigates  had  come  to  close  action  the  battle  was  terminated  in  a 
very  short  period,  by  the  enemy's  surrender.  The  whole  engage 
ment  lasted  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  being  prolonged  by  the  dis- 
tance at  which  the  early  part  of  it  was  fought,  and  by  a  heavy 
swell  of  the  sea.  The  superior  gunnery  of  the  Americans  was 
apparent  in  this,  as  in  all  our  other  actions.  The  Macedonian  lost 
her  mizen-mast,  fore  and  main  topHfnasts  and  main  yard,  and  was 
much  cut  up  in  the  hull.  Her  loss  was  thirty-six  killed,  and 
sixty-eight  wounded.  The  damage  of  the  United  States  was 
comparatively  trivial,  four  killed  and  seven  wounded ;  and  she 
suffered  so  little  in  her  hull  and  rigging,  that  she  might  have 
continued  her  cruise,  had  not  Commodore  Decatur  thought  it  im- 
portant to  convoy  his  prize  into  port  His  reception  of  Captain 
Carden  on  board  of  the  United  Statos  was  truly  characteristic. 
On  presenting  his  sword,  Decatur  observed  that  he  could  not 
think  of  taking  the  sword  of  an  officer  who  had  defended  his  ship 
80  gallantly,  but  he  should  be  happy  to  take  him  by  the  hand. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  that  Captain  Carden  has  not  bees 
ingenuous  in  his  account  of  this  affair.  He  mentions  that,  <<  after 
an  hour's  action  the  enemy  backed  and  came  to  the  wind,  and  I 
fvas  then  enabled  to  brtn^  Iter  to  close  cLciionJ*  Now,  on  the 
<U)ntrary,  we  have  it  from  the  very  best  atUhorUy^  that  the  United 
States  was  close  haled  to  the  wind,  and  her  commander  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  come  to  close  quarters.  There  are  other 
parts  of  Capt.  Carden's  official  letter  that  are  exceptionable,  but 
we  shall  pass  them  over  without  comment.  It  is  natural  for  a 
proud  and  gallant  mind  to  writhe  under  humiliation,  and  to  endea** 
Tour  to  palliate  the  disgrace  of  defeat;  but  a  truly  magnanimous 
spirit  would  scorn  to  do  it  at  the  expense  of  a  brave  and  generous 
foe.  Capt  Carden  nwst  know  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
close  with  the  United  States  whenever  he  pleased,  and  that  there 
was  no  movement  on  the  part  of  Conunodore  Decatur  to  prevent 
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it  We  again  repeat,  that  it  is  with  regret  we  notice  any  inataaei 
of  disingeimouaneBB  in  an  officer  whose  general  character  «i 
admire,  and  whose  deportment  at  all  times  to  our  couatiymeD  \m 
been  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  their  highest  good  wiD. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  least  circumstances  of  Commodore  Decttv'i 
good  fortune,  or  rather  good  management,  that  he  convoyed  Ui 
prize,  in  her  shattered  condition,  across  a  vast  extent  of  oceaOi 
swarming  with  foes,  and  conducted  her  trhimphantijr  into  port; 
thus  placing  immediately  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymeD  anohk 
trophy  of  bis  own  skill,  and  af  national  prowess. 

Such  has  been  the  brilliant  career  of  this  naval  hero.  In  pit 
vate  life  his  fortune  has  been  equally  propitious.  HoDOored  bj 
bis  country,  beloved  by  his  friends,  and  blessed  by  the  aflbctiM 
of  an  amiable  and  elegant  woman.  *"  He  is  now  in  the  very  prime 
ct  life,  pleasing  in  his  person,  of  an  intelligent  and  interestiqg 
countenance,  and  an  eye  in  whose  mild  and  brilliant  hstreb 
spirit,  enterprise  and  urbanity  are  liappily  blended.  His  depoit^ 
ment  is  manly  and  unassuming,  and  his  manners  peculiarly  gientk 
and  engaging ;  uniting  the  poKsh  of  the  gentleman  with  the  fimk 
Bimplicity  of  the  sailor.  It  is  with  the  most  perfect  ddigfat  tbi 
we  have  noticed  our  naval  officers,  on  returning  from  the  gBHml 
achievements  which  are  the  universal  topics  of  national  pride  and 
exultation,  sinking  at  once  into  unostentatious  and  quiet  citnenii 
No  vainglorious  boastings,  no  puerile  gasconades,  are  ever  lieani 
from  their  lips ;  of  their  enemy  they  always  speak  with  courteij 
and  respect ;  of  their  own  exploits,  with  unafiected  modesty  and 
frankness.  With  the  aspiring  ardour  of  truly  brave  spirits,  tbej 
pay  but  little  rcji^ard  to  the  past;  their  whole  souls  seem  stretched 
towards  the  future.  Into  such  hands  we  confide,  without  appie* 
hension  or  reserve,  our  national  interests  and  honour;  to  thb 
handful  of  gallant  worthies  is  allotted  the  proud  destiny  of  foundin; 
the  naval  fame  of  the  nation,  and  of  thus  having  their  names  in* 
separably  connected  with  the  glory  of  their  country  .f 

*  Some  years  sinee  Commodore  Decatur  was  married  to  Mias  Wheeler,  oT  Nor* 
folk,  a  lady  celebrated  for  her  accorapliBlirac&tSy  and  at  that  time  a  reigning  bd? 
ia  Virginia. 

t  The  frigates  United  States  and  Macedonian  are  both  lying  in  the  port  of  Ncf* 
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Memoirs  of  ike  life  ofGe&rge  Frederick  Cooke^  Esq.  late  ofthM 
Theatre  Roj/al,  Covent  Garden.  By  William  Dunlap,  2  voh. 
«na]l  12mo.  New-York,  D.  Loogworth. 

Among  the  vobbj  foibles  with  which  we  are  gifted  by  good  dame 
Nature,  she  has  liberally  endowed  us  with  one,  which,  if  wicked 
salirists  speak  true,  is  the  more  peculiar  attribute  of  her  own  sex ; 
we  allude  to  a  prurient  curiosity  to  know  the  private  history  of 
great  men.  Nothing  delights  us  more  than  when  we  can  pry 
into  the  domestic  concerns  of  those  personages  who  have  played 
distinguished  parts  before  the  world ;  whether  mighty  potentates 
of  real  life,  who  govern  the  destinies  of  nations,  or  the  mimic 
aionafchs  who  strut  with  equal  vainglory  at  the  head  of  puissant 
armies  of  twenty  men,  and  tyrannise  over  an  empire  of  some  siity 
feet  square  of  painted  pasteboard*  We  love  to  cope  with  these 
Proteus  beings  in  their  familiar  haunts,  their  social,  unbuttoned 
•ooments :  to  see  them  devested  of  .all  the  trappings  of  royalty, 
•ad  to  find,  that  purple,  ermine,  diadem,  tinsel,  gilt  leatlier,  and  ail 
their  other  ^Mendings''  once  laid  aside,  they  are  but  ^poor,  bare, 
fiorked  animals,'*  like  ourselves.  In  a  preceding  number  of  this 
work,  we  had  a  peep  behind  the  scenes  of  a  real  sovereign  ;*  in  the 

York,  and  are  easilj  compared  with  each  other.   They  have  been  measored,  and  tlie 
Ibllowiog  are  the  resalti : 

length  of  deck  breadth  of  beam    .  tonnage 

United  States  176  feet  48  feet  1405 

Macedonian  16G  48  8  iu.  1325 

Each  vessel  has  15  ports  on  a  side,  on  the  roafn  deck ;  the  first  earries  84  and  the 
Itttter  18  pounders  thereon.  The  earronndes  of  each,  on  the  qaaKer  deck  and  fore- 
castle, are  of  the  like  calibre ;  and  the  only  farther  difference  is,  that  the  United 
States  had  five  more  of  them.  It  is  false  that  oar  frigates  carry  441b.  carronades ; 
they  have  only  SSTs. 

The  gallant  eooduot  of  Commodore  Decatur,  in  oaptnring  the  Macedonian,  hai 
teen  rewarded  by  numerous  tokens  of  public  gratitude.  He  has  received  a  vote  oC 
thanks  and  medal  from  congress;  a  vote  of  thanks  and  sword  from  the  state  of 
Tirginia ;  a  vote  of  thanks  from  Maryland ;  a  vote  of  thanks  and  sword  from  Penn- 
•f  Ivmnia ;  a  sword  from  tlie  city  of  Philadelphia ;  a  vote  of  thanks  from  Massaehu- 
aetts;  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  state  of  New-York;  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  New* 
York,  and  has  been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Society  of  tliat 
alate.    Publio  dinners  have  been  given  him,  and  varioas  other  entertainments. 

*  Vide  Review  of  Memoires  de  la  Prinecste  de  Bareith^  Analeetio  Mag.  No.  4^ 
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work  before  us  we  are  famished  with  the  private  life  of  a  monaid 
of  the  stage :  the  pictures  thev  present  are  equallj  gross,  ladicroa^ 
and  humiliating  to  human  nature— they  both  form  atriking  coih 
trasts  to  the  parade  of  public  exhibition ;  thoogb,  of  the  two^  we 
certainly  think  the  private  character  of  Oeorge  Frederick  Coob 
by  far  the  most  respectable;  and  we  really  owe  an  apobgy  to  bii 
mighty  shade  for  having  accidentally  put  him  in  such  bad  compa* 
ny. 

We  cannot  but  look  back  with  great  good  will  to  this  fraili  to 
centric,  but  extraordinary  being.  We  recollect  many  an  boor  of 
rational  entertainment,  furnished  by  his  surprising  talents ;  we  con- 
sider him  as  having  contributed  much  towards  improving  natiooal 
taste  in  a  distinguished  branch  of  elegant  amusement;  and  we 
feel  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  the  great  compliment  he  paid  due 
country,  in  thinking  it  worth  coming  to.  We  lay  some  stress  ontUf 
hst  reason,  because,  in  fact,  it  not  only  speaks  well  for  Mr.  Cookc^ 
but  it  is  a  promising  omen  for  ourselves.  It  certainly  argued  no 
little  degree  of  enterprise  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Cooke's  age,  to  leaves 
distinguished  situation  in  England,  where  he  was  sure  of  profit 
and  applause,  to  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  to  voyage  three 
thousand  miles  for  the  purpose  of  playing  before  American  audi- 
ences. It  showed  that  be  had  a  better  idea  of  the  state  of  socie^ 
in  this  country,  of  the  opulence  and  population  of  our  cities,  and 
the  taste  of  their  inhabitants,  than,  we  grieve  to  say,  is  generally 
entertained  by  his  countrymen.  We  therefore  repeat,  that  we 
consider  Mr.  Cpoke  as  having  paid  our  country  a  great  practical 
compliment  in  visiting  it. 

We  believe  that  he  was  not  disappointed  in  the  expectations  he 
had  forjned.  On  the  contrary,  he  frequently  expressed  his  su^ 
prise  at  the  size  and  style  of  our  theatres ;  he  was  gratified  by  the 
numerous  and  crowded  audiences  that  he  attracted,  the  judicious 
applause  that  he  received,  the  kind  treatment  which,  in  S{Hte  of 
his  failings,  he  experienced  in  private  life ;  and,  had  he  possessed 
common  prudence  and  frugality,  he  might  have  reaped  a  goldeo 
harvest  from  his  exertions.  Beside  these  gratifying  circumstancei 
that  attended  his  visit,  we  may  mention,  as  no  small  one,  the  ex- 
citement produced  by  playing  in  a  new  world,  before  utter  straih 
gers.    This  gave  new  interest  to  existence ;  it  broke  through  the 
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benumbing  apathy  of  age  and  satiety ;  aroused  the  languid  powers 
of  a  mind  that  seems  always  to  have  required  some  powerful 
stimulus  to  draw  it  forth ;  and  thus  revisited  bis  heart  with  some 
of  those  delightful  glows  of  ardour  and  ambition  that  accompany 
jroulbful  efforts.  To  these  may  be  added,  if  evei*  his  imaginatioij 
turned  that  way,  the  triumph  of  having  planted  his  name  and 
viemory  in  a  populous  and  enlightened  country,  where  it  will 
stand  single  and  renowned  at  the  head  of  the  draniiAtic  annahu 
Those  who  have  seen  Cooke  will  faithfully  treasure  up  a  recol- 
lection of  his  peculiar  and  wondeHuIly  prominent  merits,  aiid  his 
name  will  become  consecrated  by  time,  the  same  as  Oarrick's  is 
in  England ;  with  this  difference,  that  Grarrick  was  a  succesiiBbr  to 
other  masterly  performers-— Cooke  will  ever  be  qtioted,  in  this 
country,  as  the  first  great  master  of  the  art. 

We  have  observed  that  we  consider  Mr.  Cooke's  visit  as  a 
promising  omen.  The  emigration  of  so  distinguished  a  performerj 
tnd  his  reception  here,  will  naturally  ^raw  attention  to  this  coun- 
try. Indeed,  we  may  recollect  that  Kemble  was  on  the  point  of 
embarking  when  the  present  War  broke  out;  and  we  had  rumours 
of  other  eminent  actors  preparing  to  emigrate.  If  the  effect 
merely  ended  here,  and  were  confined  to  this  individual  art,  it 
would  be  matter  of  congratulation,  but  we  look  to  greater  advan^ 
tages.  The  elegant  arts  are  all  more  or  less  linked  together! 
The  cultivation  of  one  insensibly  leads'  on  to  another,  and 
wherever  one  gains  entrance,  the  others  are  sure  to  follow.  Artists 
will  begin  to  look  towards  this  country  as  a  new  field  for  reputation 
and  profit.  They  will  imbibe  a  higher  opinion  of  our  taste,  man- 
ners, and  habits  of  living;  they  will  be  induced  to  visit  our  shores, 
atid  thus  rapidly  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  those  polite 
arts  and  elegant  enjoyments,  which  soften,  refine,  and  ennoble  the 
character  of  a  nation. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  adopt  the  common  cant  about 
the  theatre,  as  being  the  niirror  of  nature,  the  great  school  of 
morals  and  manners,  and  many  other  magnificent  titles  with  whicli 
it  has  been  the  fashion  to  compliment  it.  We  have  long  since 
ceased  to  expect  any  great  benefit  from  the  stage,  either  as  to  our 
refinement,  or  our  orthodoxy.  Whatever  the  stage  might  be 
rendered,  under  proper  regulations,  and  whatever  it  may  hav6 
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been,  in  the  classic  ages,  when  it  was  made  a  matter  of  Bi&Md 
importance,  it  certainly  is  but  of  little  utility  in  modem  days,  it 
b  true,  we  have  occasionally  very  sublime  precepts  incukated; 
such  as,  that  it  is  very  wicked  to  kill  a  king,  very  dan^erooi  li 
usurp  an  empire,  and  many  other  such  gigantic  crimes,  that  we, 
common  folk,  have  very  rarely  an  opportunity,  and  still  mas 
rarely  a  disposition,  to  perpetrate.  Such  are  the  excellent  piecn 
of  advice,  ostentatiously  held  forth,  by  way  of  a  sop  to  the  oU 
Cerberus  virtue,  w  ho,  by  the  by,  has  grown  very  infirm  and  weak 
in  the  eyes,  in  these  latter  days :  and  having  paid  this  kiod  ettsU 
the  moralists  of  the  stage  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  folks 
their  own  fancies,  and  be  as  licentious  as  they  please. 

There  is  no  kind  of  mischief  more  dangerous  than  that  which  il 
done  under  the  mask  of  morality. .  Open,  avowed  profligacy  ca^ 
ries  a  caveat  with  it  that  puts  us  on  our  guard ;  a  professedly  i» 
moral  and  obscene  play  would  attract  none  but  the  vitioos  and 
the  vulgar*  But  we  have  occasionally  seen  some  worthy  old 
citizen,  with  his  motherly  consort,  and  a  hopeful  progeny  of  grows- 
iip  daughters,  listening  with  smug,  contented  countenances,  to  • 
tissue  of  villanous  intrigues,  and  hideous  debaucheries,  enoogh  Id 
corrupt  the  principles  and  disease  the  imaginations  of  the  whole 
family— but  then  the  play  had  an  excellent  moral,  and  it  is  ten  to 
one  but  the  hero  was  either  stabbed,  or  stabbed  himself,  in  the  fifth 
act,  which  plainly  shows  what  %nce  must  come  to  at  last^ 

Or  should  the  old  gentleman  bring  his  hopeful  son  and  heir  to 
the  play,  he  is  taught  to  despise  parental  authority  as  an  intofe* 
rable  restraint  upon  a  lad  of  spirit,  and  is  shown  a  thousand  sdmi- 
sing  modes  of  deceiving  old  hunks,  or  old  squaretoes,  or  some  other 
of  those  technical  appellations  which  designate  reverend  old  age. 
He  is  taught  that  libertinism  of  the  most  criminal  kind,  such  » 
would  poison  the  cup  of  domestic  happiness,  and  impur  the 
dearest  bonds  of  society,  is  nothing  but  youthful  spirit,  and  manlj 
gallantry.  Spendthrift  profusion  is  represented  to  him  as  gen^ 
rosity ;  it  is  dazzling  to  behold  in  these  brave  plays  how  money 
flies  about  in  every  scene.  There  are  no  beings  so  generous  n 
those  who  have  nothing  to  give ;  and  tliis  may  be  the  reason  whf 
play  writers  and  play  actors  are  so  wonderfully  munificent.  We 
have  beheld  the  bearer  of  a  billetdoux  rewarded  with  a  handful 
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of  gold;  a  gossipping  chambermaid  feed  with  a  full  pune,  for 
betraying  the  secrets  of  a  family ;  and  now  and  then,  when  the 
•ccasion  is  a  little  extraordinary,  we  have  absolutely  seen  the 
stage  deluged  with  a  shower  of  brass  guineas. 

And  then  as  to  the  persons  who  represent  these  scenes  of 
elegant  life,  who,  of  course,  are  to  be  considered  models  of  fashion 
and  gentility-— they  are  too. often  ^dire  dogs,''  whose  ideas  of 
elegance  and  ease  have,  peradventure,  been  acquired  among  the 
dirty  beaux  of  the  tavern,  or  the  choice  spirits  of  the  porter-house. 
Or  fine  ladies  who  exhibit  the  maudlin  elegance  of  low  life ;  who 
■sistake  mawkish  affectation  for  grace,  and  pertness  for  vivacity. 
1o  these  observations  there  certainly  are  exceptions,  but  we  speak 
of  what  is  too  generally  the  case  in  theatres. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  those  plays  that  outrage  modesty ; 
tliose  ribald  and  indecent  scenes,  at  which  virtue  revolts,  and 
modesty  hangs  its  head.  We  have  witnessed,  and  witnessed  with 
burning  indignation,  some  miserable  vagabond  of  a  bufibon,  dwell- 
ing on  obscene  allusions,  giving  them  tenfold  grossness  by  his 
emphasis  and  manner,  and  seeming  to  triumph  in  the  opportunity 
of  insulting  female  delicacy  with  impunity.  We  have  witnessed 
the  brutal  shouts  and  clamorous  applause  of  the  vulgar,  whose  en* 
joyment  of  each  dirty  joke  seemed  heightened  by  the  blushes 
and  confusion  with  which  it  covered  every  female  countenance. 
We  cannot  but  express  our  contempt  for  such  grovelling  ambition, 
-that  seeks  to  gratify  the  base  minded  at  the  expense  of  the  vir« 
taous.  We  cannot  but  express  our  abhorrence  of  such  playB  as 
are  calculated  to  shock  the  modesty  of  our  females-— or,  what  it 
worse,  to  render  them  callous  to  indecency. 

But  these  abuses  will  ever  exist,  so  long  as  theatres  are  made 
the  means  of  private  emolument.  They  will  always  consult  rather 
than  reform  the  taste  of  the  public.  They  will  come  down  to  the 
gross  tastes  and  obtuse  minds  of  the  vulgar,  and  encourage  and 
perpetuate  the  follies  of  the  times.  We  are  not  speaking  merely 
of  our  own  theatres :  we  have  seen  in  the  history  of  the  British 
■tage  how  theatres  have  been  made  little  better  than  brothels-^ 
bow  the  haunts  of  vice  and  debauchery  were  diligently  explored, 
to  afford  scenes  for  public  entertainment,  and  how  fine  geniuses 
could  forget  what  was  due  to  their  high  endowments,  could  abuse 
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the  divinity  withio  them,  and  descend  to  be  tin  panders  of  a  do^ 
praved  and  liceDtious  age.  Splendid  but  diiggracefiil  monooieabi 
of  this  prostitution  of  mind  we  behold  in  the  plaja  of  Coogrevei 
Vanburgh,  Farquhar  and  even  Di^YDEir ;  moqumenta  which  re? 
mind  as  of  those  sumptuous  but  profane  piles,  which  were 
anciently  erected  to  the  infernal  deities. 

The  present  state  of  the  stage  in  England  is  another  ^iroothom. 
prone  it  is  to  degenerate  in  mercenary  hands.  We  are  indebted 
to  that  country  for  incessant  philippics  on  our  want  of  refii^ment; 
yet  what  right  has  a  nation  to  lecture  others  on  taste  and  elegance, 
whose  principal  theatres  are  transformed  into  mere  bearrgardens— 
where  nothing  will  satisfy  the  enlightened  public,  but  melo-drames^ 
pantomimes,  elephants,  swimming  dogs,  les^ping  horses,  and  other 
bestialities.  We  do  not  wonder  that  Cooke  abandoned  a  stag^ 
where,  like  poor  Gulliver,  he  was  eclipsed  by  those  Houynhnni 
competitors ;  nor  should  we  be  surprised  if  Kemble  were  driven 
from  his  empire  by  the  irruption  of  Timour  and  his  Tartars. 

We  have  therefore  given  up  all  expectations  of  great  natiooal  be- 
nefit frpm  the  theatre ;  we  consider  it  as  a  mere  reaott  of  amnaanent^ 
to  while  away  ^n  idle  hour,  which  might  be  spent  more  nnprafita- 
biy ;  to  vary  the  scene  of  common  life,  and  to  furnish  someHung 
wherewithal  to  enliven  our  imaginations  and  refresh  our  mindi 
amid  the  dusty  cares  of  business.  The  most  we  ask  from  these 
who  conduct  it  is,  that  they  will  endeavour  to  correct  its  abuses  u 
much  as  their  interests  will  permit ;  that  it  shall  be  as  innocent  as 
possible  in  its  nature,  and  shall  not  leave  us  much  worse  than  it 
6>und  us. 

The  arrival  of  Cooke  was  an  era  in  the  American  drama.  Oor 
stage  had  certainly  been  much  improved  by  the  excellent  acting 
of  Mr.  Cooper,  but  we  had  now  before  us  a  model,  and  were  for- 
nlshed  with  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  perfection  of  the  art* 
Of  the  other  arts  that  are  objects  of  taste,  and  addressed  to  the 
imagination,  we  are  enabled  to  judge,  in  this  country,  with  (acDity. 
Their  productions  are  transferrable,  and  may  be  transported  from 
place  to  place,  and  preserved  unimpaired  for  ages.  But  the 
masterpieces  of  acting  are  inseparable  from  the  artist.  Imila* 
tion  can  give  but  a  meager  and  spiritless  idea  of  them ;  description 
is  still  more  inefficient.    It  was  therefore  but  little  to  be  expected, 
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by  die  lovers  of  the  drama  \n  this  countrj,  that  they  should  be 
enabled  to  behold  the  achievementa  of  a  master ;  nor  indeed  hi  it 
probable  they  would  have  had  this  gratification,  had  not  the  sudden 
passion  for  horse  plays  broken  out  among  the  English  dellitanti, 
and  made  them  rather  negligent  of  the  humbler  merits  of  their 
two>Iegged  performers* 

The  performances  of  Cooke  have  awakened  a  new  taste  in  act- 
ing* The  noble  sioiplicity  with  which  he  played,  at  first  sur- 
prised and  alniost  disappointed  the  multitude.  It  requires  delicacy 
of  perception,  and  a  certain  cidtivation  of  taste,  to  relish  what  is 
ueally  admirable  in  art;  for  its  naked  simplicity  too  commonly 
eludes  the  vulgar  eye.  We  recollect  a  worthy  countryman  of 
ours,  who,  on  first  beholding  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere,  was  grie- 
vously disappointed  to  find,  after  all  he  had  heard  about  it,  that  it 
was  **  nothing  but  a  naked  man !" 

Such  w^  the  case  with  many  on  the  first  appearance  of  Cooke. 
They  expected,  of  course,  to  witness  something  striking  and 
astonishing*  Some  robustious  hero,  who,  like  the  redoubtable 
Bottom,  should  play  in  the  "  true  tyrant's  vein,"  and  roar  <'  until 
the  Duke  should  cry  encore."  Whereas,  on  the-  contrary,  they 
beheld  a  man  that  neither  stamped,  nor  started,  nor  slapped  his 
breast,  nor  threw  himself  into  altitudes ;  one  so  devoid  of  stage 
iimmmery,  so  free  from  rant,  so  like  the  life,  in  a  word,  so  good, 
that  they  were  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  it.  If  this  were 
acting,  it  seemed  as  if  every  body  could  act,  for  it  was  but  to  get 
apon  the  stage  and  talk  like  other  men. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  even  the  groundlings  quickly 
learnt  to  appreciate  the  true  merits  of  his  acting.  It  was  gratify- 
ipg  to  witness  the  thunders  of  applause  that  followed  some  of  those 
sudden,  masterly  turns  of  expression,  fi>r  which  Cooke  was  re- 
markable—diose  simple,  eloquent,  but  familiar  movements,  that 
tpok  you  unawares ;  that  thrilled  through  your  whole  frame;  that 
naade  you  fed  they  were  fine,  before  you  had  time  to  consult  your 
judgment.  These  were  exquisite,  because  so  purely  naturaL  It 
aeemed  as  if  Cooke  had  a  short  cut  by  which  be  arrived  at  his 
object  almost  without  exertion,  pouncing  upon  it  with  the  velocity 
and  unerring  aim  of  the  eagle.  He  possessed  a  command  of  fea- 
ture, a  wonderful  mobility  of  the  muscles  of  the  fiM:e,  that  enabled 
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him  to  speak  ToIiifneB  with  his  looks*  Expression  phjred  over  Ui 
counteoaDce  like  summer  lightning,  with  quick  and  ever  varying 
vivacity ;  and  flashed  from  his  eyes  with  a  keenness  that  shed  a 
blaze  of  light  on  the  meaning  of  his  author*  This,  aided  by  a  pe- 
culiarly emphatic  elocution,  enabled  him  to  throw  so  much  poignant 
efiect  into  a  small  compass,  and  to  deal  those  master  strokes  of  act- 
ing, that  penetrated  in  an  instant  to  tlie  very  souh  of  his  auditors. 

From  the  whole  style  of  his  acting,  and  from  the  opinion  that 
can  be  formed  from  his  biography,  he  seems  to  have  been  an 
actor  more  from  geniiw  than  study.  He  had  an  innate  aptitade 
for  the  art,  and  seemed  to  depend  more  upon  the  resources  of  his 
own  mind,  and  his  intuitive  perception  of  what  was  correct  and 
excellent,  than  to  form  himself,  with  cautions  correctness,  and  all 
the  precision  of  feeble  mediocrity,  on  the  technical  rules  of  criti- 
cism. With  the  clear  eye  that  ever  accompanies  a  master,  heliad 
penetrated  through  the  mists  of  error,  and  the  perversions  of  iidse 
acting,  and  had  contemplated  the  simple  but  grand  eiementsry^ 
principles  of  the  art.  On  these  he  formed  himself,  and  hid  the 
foundaticui  of  all  his  excellencies.  His  style  and  manner  appear 
to  have  been  hit. own;  he  copied  no  one  servilely;  it  is  true, he 
improved  himself  by  the  performances  of  other  great  actors,  but  it 
was  only  as  one  great  painter  improves  by  the  productions  of 
another.  Finding  out  the  principles  on  which  they  excelled,  and 
adopting  those  principles  and  applying  them  to  his  own  manner; 
copying  them  only,  where  they  copied  nature;  or,  rather,  study- 
ing nature-in  their  performances. 

With  all  his  excellence,  however,  Cooke  was  a  very  limited 
actor.  He  had  the  judgment  to  find  out  the  particular  line  in 
which  he  excelled,  and  sufficient  discretion  to  confine  himself  to 
it.  He  was  deficient  in  any  great  elevation  of  mind,  or  sensibility 
of  heart.  Hence,  he  was  little  calculated  for  those  characters 
tliat  required  heroic  loftiness  of  carriage,  or  the  dignity  of  deport- 
ment that  springs  from  conscious  virtue ;  neither  could  he  depict, 
with  any  great  success,  the  gentler  passions  and  tender  emotions, 
that  produce  the  pathetic.  It  was  in  the  harsher  passions  that  he 
excelled.  Hatred,  malice,  pride,  arrogance,  suspicion,  revenge, 
he  could  represent  with  the  most  baleful  accuracy.  His  delinea- 
tions of  chuckling,  triumphant  craft,  and  cold-blooded  cruelty, 
1 
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rere  horribly  fine,  and  hh  despair  tras  awfuL  In  comedy,  he 
excelled  in  btrong  satirical  characters.  He  was  irresistible  in 
larcasm,  and  the  cutting  leer  of  his  eye  seemed  to  glance  to  the 
rery  marrow  of  his  opponent*  -All  his  humour  had  a  strong  dash 
i£  the  (iarcastic ;  even  in  Falstaff  he  often  sacrificed  the  good- 
homoured  waggery  of  the  jolly  knight  to  his  love  for  biting  sar- 
casm ;  and  his  Richard  was  remaiiuJble  for  a  vein  of  sneering 
buroour,  that  heightened  the  malignancy  of  the  character. 

In  every  part  that  he  performed,  there  was  a  tendency  to  fami- 
liarity of  style.     Like  Hogarth  in  painting,  he  had  little  idea  of 
beauty,  nor  any  great  elegance  of  im^:ination ;  but  like  him,  he  had 
I  wonderful  knowledge  of  common  life,  and  of  the  human  heart. 
A  great  shrewdness  in  seizing  upon  whatever  was  expressive  and 
characteristic,  and  a  happy  facility  in  executiog  his  conceptions.^ 
Buch  is  the  wonderful  power  of  genins,  that  this  self-abused,  negli- 
gent, capricious  being,  with  little  study  and  still  less  care,  could 
arrive  at  excellencies  in  his  art,  which  many  men  of  more  mind. 
Rounder  critical  judgment,  and  unwearied  assiduity^  may  labour  all 
their  lives  to  attain.     He  was,  in  fact,  an  actor  more  calculated 
to  furnish  rules,  than  to  consult  them.     He  wa«  a  model,  from 
whom  rules  might  be  drawn.     But  we  would  hint  to  our  tyros  in 
the  art,  whom  we  often  see  shaking  their  Gngers,  drumming  with 
their  truncheons  on  their  thighs,  and  indulging  in  other  little 
mimicries,  which  they  fancy  to  be  imitating  Cooke,  that  it  was 
the  principles  on  which  he  excelled  that  they  ought  to  have 
studied,  and  not  his  peculiarities ;  and  that  they  might  have  medi- 
tated incessantly,  and,  provided  their  intellects  would  admit,  with 
continual  profit,  on  one  of  his  masterpieces,  as  Michael  Angelo  is 
said  to  have  meditated  on  the  sublime  torso  of  the  Hercules. 

We  have  suffered  ourselves  to  talk  so  much  about  Cooke,  that 
we  had  nearly  forgotten  the  work  that  lays  quietly  before  us^ 
awaiting  its  doom,  like  a  prisoner  at  the  bar.  This,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  our  power,  we  might  despatch  off  hand,  for  much  the 
same  excellent  reasons,  that  a  learned  judge  once  condemned  a 
culprit  to  be  hanged— first,  because  it  is  time  for  our  dinner;  and, 
secondly,  because  it  is  not  dignified  for  a  critic  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment, and  no  author  be  damned*  But  though  we  are  all  potent, 
yet  are  we. merciful ;  and  if  we  say  but  little  concerning  the  work, 
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yet  will  we  endeavour,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  our  office  will  admi^ 
that  that  little  ahall  be  just.  Indeed,  we  feel  verj  conaiderabb 
kindness  to  the  aothor,  for  having  given  us  an  opportuhitjr  itf  talkiiigi 
Literaiy  attempts  are  so  rare  in  this  good  mooej-making  coonttji 
that  we  have  seldom  an  opportunity  to  dhplay  our  prowess ;  and 
feel  as  impatient,  with  quill  in  hand,  and  no  work  to  assault,  si 
does  a  valiant,  new-conmussioned  o£Bcer,  with  a  sword  bj  1m 
side,  and  no  enemy  to  encounter. 

The  fault  that  chiefly  strikes  us,  in  this  work,  is  the  ToIuntiiMNiB 
quantity  of  unimportant  matter,  extracted  from  Cooke's  pnVdte 
common-place  book.  The  details  furnished  therefrom  aire  occa- 
sionally interesting,  and  present  a  more  faithful  picture  of  hif 
character  and  mind  than  could  be  otherwise  made.  But  they 
become  monotonous,  and  are  frequently  trivial.  A  great  part  of 
them  are  brief  chronicles  of  his  daily  occupations,  wherein  he 
minutes  down,  with  curious  fidelity,  what  time  he  rose,  what  time 
he  breakfasted,  read  the  newspaper,  dined  and  went  to  bed;  but 
particularly  the  latter;  perhaps  because  he  .thought  it  a  matter 
worthy  of  record  that  he  went  to  bed  sober,  or,  rather,  that  he 
went  to  bed  at  all. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  these  private  journals,  which  occa- 
sionally bear  more  the  appearance  of  confessions,  the  sober  com- 
ments that  Cooke  makes  on  his  habits  of  intoxication.  We  have 
in  particular,  one  severe  philippic,  which  we  shall  extract  both  as 
a  specimen  of  Cooke's  turn  of  thinking,  and  as  a  curiosity  in 
itself;  being  the  self-upbraiding  of  an  intemperate  man,  maturely 
considered,  methodically  arranged,  and  minuted  down  to  stand  in 
evidence  against  himself.  It  is  not  often,  however,  that  he  in- 
dulges in  such  severe  self-flagellation ;  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that 
in  general,  he  seems  to  have  castigated  himself  with  as  much  ten- 
derness as  did  the  sage  Sancho,  when  labouring  to  disenthral  the 
hero  of  La  Mancha. 

<<  Having  mentioned  cards  several  times,  as  introduced  at  the 
mess,  Mr.  Cooke  explains,  by  saying  that  there  was  no  gambling; 
at  the  same  time  condemns  himself  for  having  wasted  his  time  so 
fruitlessly :  *  It  will  very  little  assist  me  in  defending  noiyself,  to 
say  that  1  have  frequently  wasted  my  time  in  a  much  worse  man* 
ner.  When  a  man  reconciles  himself  to  himself,  by  making  de- 
grees of  sin,  he  is  in  the  utmost  danger  of  advancing  to,  instead  of 
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recedlog  from,  the  mM  abominable  depravity.  It  is  a  doubt  with 
me,  whether  a  gamester,  (here  I  t&ke  the  word  in  its  utmost  lati- 
tilde,)  or  drunkard,  be  the  most  vitious  character,  or  the  most 
dangerous  to  society.  The  former,  without  deranging  his  facul- 
ties, exerts  them  all  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  plundering  every 
one  he  plays  with ;  his  dearest  friends  not  excepted,  (if  such  a 
wretch  can  have  a  friend,)  and  when,  by  superior  villany,  or  !K>me 
unforeseen  chance,  he  is  in  his  turn  beggared,  he  is  ready  fitted 
for  the  most  ati'ocious  crimes,  robbery,  murder,  or  suicide. 
Drunkenness,  in  addition  to  the  high  degree  of  wickedness  attacin 
ed  to  it,  has  the  melancholy  and  wofui  effect  of  degrading  the 
human  beneath  the  brute  creation.  What  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  those  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  rendering  them- 
selves incapable  of  rational  exertion?  A  crime  committed  in 
this  state  is  aggravated  by  the  state  itself,  and  in  this  light  lioth 
moral  and  religious  law  must  view  it.  There  have  been  many 
excellent  arguments  used  against  this  beastly  vice,  and  many  ex- 
posures of  its  dreadful  tendency,  but  noqe  more  strong,  pointed 
«nd  convincing,  than  the  following  short  story,  I  believe  an  oriental 
otie :  A  young  man  was  decreed  by  fate  to  commit  one  heinous 
crime.  He  was  to  have  the  choice  of  three ;  but  inevitably  must' 
choose.  It  was  left  to  him  to  make  his  election,  of  parricide,  in- 
cest, or  drunkenness.  He  chose  the  last,  got  drunk,  and  com* 
mitted  the  former  two.^ " 

We  shall  only  add  that  this  sermon,  in  a  manner  preached  to 
bimself,  fared  the  fate  of  most  other  sermons.  No  sooner  could 
old  Cooke  escape  from  the  admonitions  of  his  own  conscience, 
tiban  they  were  speedily  forgotten;  and  he  fell  to  sinning  with 
greater  vehemence  than  ever ;  as  if  to  reward  himself  for  having 
been  so  marvellously  sober  and  rational.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if 
he  accompanied  these  confessions  by  a  kind  of  absolution ;  and 
baving  wiped  off  the  old  score,  stood  ready  to  begin  a  new  one. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  an  analysis  of  his  biography ;  it  con« 
tmns  many  well  told  anecdotes,  whimsical,  characteristic,  and  often 
disgusting ;  such,  we  apprehend,  as  occur  in  the  history  of  most 
distinguished  actors  of  vagabond  propensities.  But  though  they 
are  often  amusing  in  themselves,  still  it  is  pitiable  to  witness  such 
prostration  of  intellect,  such  wilful  abuse  of  genius,  such  absolute 
sel&abandonment. 

Amid  all  the  anecdotes,  however,  of  his  low  sensualities  and 
joyless  revels,  there  are  two  or  three  gleaoM  of  native  benevo- 
lence of  feeling,  that  are  really  touching.    We  allude,  amon{ 
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Other  instances,  to  old  Cooke'e  deportment  on  Yepoaing  Ar  m 
evening,  at  Amboy,  in  the  rural  retreat  of  Mr.  Donhp.  That 
was  something  in  the  innocent  cheerfulness,  the  domestic  6ndea^ 
ment  of  this  family  circle,  that  seemed  to  warm  the  blighted  heart 
of  this  poor,  homeless  wanderer.  He  seemefl  to  contrast  tlai 
scene  of  tranquil  happiness  with  hb  own  vagabond  life,  aii 
sighed  for  equal  innocence  and  repose.  This,  and  th^  drciiBh 
stance  of  his  liberality  to  a  poor  widow,  who  had  sheltered  lunin 
her  hovel,  during  one  of  his  paroxysms  of  intemperance,  dwv 
that  Cooke  possessed  a  heart,  wUch,  however  desolated  and  wvn 
out  by  debauchery,  was  not  originally  bad. 

It  was  Cooke's  great  misfortune   that  his  ralii^   pn^iensi^ 
became  notorious,  and  that  he  had  no  longer  the  apprehension  cf 
discovery  to  make  him  cautious  in  his  excesses ;  he,  therefia^ 
gradually  became  familiar  with  disgrace,  and  regardless  of  jnUk 
exposure.     The  good-humoured  indulgence  with  which  he  w« 
received  by  polite  audiences,  after  repeatedly  insulting  them  taj 
'drunken  desertions  from  the  theatre,  or,  what  is  worse,  by  dmnken 
exhibitions,  led  him  to  magnify  his  own  importance  in  the  public 
eye.    He  seemed  to  think  that  there  was  a  redeeming  spirit  in 
his  performances  that  atoned  for  every  fault ;  he  grew  arrogsnt 
upon  indulgence,  and  it  was  amusing  to  notice  the  proud  and 
lordly  air  he  could  assume,  when  he  thought  lus  dignity  not  suflt 
ciently  acknowledged.    Poor  Cooke  should  have  recollected  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  beneath  public  resentment ;  we  can- 
not indulge  any  great  feelings  of  indignation  against  beings  who 
are  mere  objects  of  amusement;  and  there  are  no  personages 
who  enjoy  a  greater  latitude  of  privilege  than  those  from  whom 
no  g<K)d  is  expected. 

Independent  of  Cooke's  habits  of  intemperance,  we  do  not  find 
that  he  was  prone  to  any  other  habitual  vices.  It  is  true,  he 
would  occasionally  romance,  and  dwell  rather  fondly  on  former 
adventures;  particulariy  his  military  exploits  in  this  coontiy 
during  our  revolution ;  when  he  wag  within  an  ace  of  taking  Gene- 
ral Washington,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  war  « with  his  own 
hands."  But  this  might  seem  a  very  trivial  and  conimon-|riace 
achievement,  to  the  mind  of  a  man,  who,  in  the  way  of  his  pro- 
fession, was  continually  in  the  practice  of  overthrowing  empiiea 
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lOst  be  admitted  also,  that  he  was  somewhat  extravagant  in  the 
ber  of  his  wives ;  but  the  domestic  establishments  of  actors, 
those  of  sailors,  are  seldom  rigorously  scrutinized,  and  it  is 
ght  a  prettj  tolerable  instance  of  fidelity  if  they  have  not 
e  than  one  wife  in  every  port.  As  to  his  intemperate  ex* 
es,  nature  had  wisely  provided  against  their  bad  effects,  by 
anting  in  his  boftom  a  discreet  and  insurmountable  antipathy 
ghting;  so  that  his  revels,  however  noisy,  were  generally 
oless*  He  now  and  then  threw  the  furniture  out  of  the  win- 
when  drunk;  but  then  he  paid  for  it  when  sober:  and  be 
isionally  indulged  in  boisterous  and  abusive  language,  but  if  it 
;  followed  by  blows,  they  were  none  but  such  as  fell  upon  his 
carcass.  In  a  word,  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those 
cl^  beingsj  who  are  nobody's  enemy  but  their  own;  and 
close  the  arousing  biography  before  us  with  a  mingled,  good* 
red  kind  of  feeling  towards  the  hero;  in  which  there  is  m 
t.deal  more  of  admiration  than  esteem,  and  considerably 
t  of  pity  than  contempt. 
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KOENTGEN'S  EXPEDITION  TO  AFRICA. 

[^The  faic  of  tlie  onrortunate  Parke  is  now  fully  aBcertained;  who  pertahcd  ioaa 
attempt  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa*  In  the  following  article^  fron  the 
Gentleman's  Mugazhie,  we  have  the  melancholj  end  of  an  intereating  youBf  GcN 
inan  who  had  undertaken  the  kame  perilous  enterprise.] 

Mogadore^  Oct^  15,  1818. 
Mr.  Urban, 

I  REquEST  you  will  insert  in  your  widely  circulating  Mis- 
cellany, the  annexed  particulars  of  Mr.  Roentgen,  whoM 
friends  must  have  been  anxious  for  some  authentic  intelli- 
gence respecting  him.  A.  W.  CoumT* 

M.  Roentgen  arrived  at  Mogadore  in  the  spring  of  1  gll| 
and  in  consequence  of  letters  of  recommendation  from  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  Mr.  Mitford,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Jackson,  resided 
at  my  house. 

I  was  not  at  home  at  his  arrival,  and  but  a  very  few  houfs 
during  his  stay  in  Mogadore,  as  I  arrived  home  on  the  Frii^ay 
noon,  and  he  set  off  on  his  journey  for  the  interior  early  the 
next  morning. 

Mr.  Roentgen's  first  intention  was,  to  have  remained  one 
year  at  Mogadore  ;  but,  making  a  journey  to  Morocco  about 
two  months  after  his  arrival,  from  whence  he  wrote  the  note 
annexed,  he  soon  after  his  return  became  extremely  inapatieat 
to  commence  his  very  arduous  undertaking. 

The  plan  which  had  been  recommended  by  me  was,  to 
engage  some  trader  going  to  Tombuctoo  to  take  him  under 
his  protection  and  bring  him  safe  back  for  a  stipulated  sum; 
but  this  proposal  carried  with  it  too  much  the  air  of  restraint 

I  had  had  in  my  service  for  about  a  year  prior  to  Mr. 
Roentgen's  arrival,  a  man  bom  at  Beverly,  in  Yorkshire,  of 
German  parents.  This  fellow,  when  a  seaman  on  board  a 
British  ship  of  war,  which  put  into  Tetuan  or  Tangier,  ran 
away,  and  turned  Moor;  had  been  a  renegade  some  years, 
and  was  in  my  employ  as  gardener.  With  this  man  Mr. 
Roentgen  unfortunately  contracted  a  very  close  intimacy; 
wUich  originated,  no  doubt,  from  his  talking  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  the  fellow's  parents  being  natives  of  the  same  part 
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of  Germany  as  Mr.  Roentgen.  He  therefore  determined  to 
take  this  rentrgade  for  his  companion ;  and  on  my  arrival  at 
home  I  found  them  ready  to  set  off. 

I  endeavoured  to  persuade  Mr.  Roentgen  to  put  it  off  for 
a  few  days,  as  I  did  not  like  his  trusting  wholly  to  a  renegade ; 
but,  he  said,  things  were  gone  too  far;  the  man  was  in  pos- 
session of  all  his  plans,  and  one  day's  delay  might  be  fatal. 

Mr.  Roentgen  was  accompanied  out,  the  first  fifteen  miles, 
by  several  Europeans,  who  returned  in  the  evening.  One 
remained  the  night  with  him,  and  the  next  day  until  they 
reached  the  River  Tansif,  where  Mr.  Roentgen  sunk  his 
European  clothes  in  the  river,  and  put  on  the  Moorish  dress; 
and  he  then  pursued  his  journey,  accompanied  only  by  the 
renegade. 

They  were  provided  with  two  good  mules,  a  variety  of 
beads,  and  other  articles  of  merchandise ;  about  five  hundred 
dollars  in  money,  and  each  well  armed  with  pistols,  swords, 
muskets,  and  daggers.  Mr.  Roentgen  was  also  well  supplied 
with  drugs  to  pass  as.  a  physician  when  it  might  be  necessary 
in  the  interior.  He  carried  with  him  also  a  very  fine  copy  of 
the.  Alcoran  on  vellum,  which  might  be  of  service  to  him  in 
gaining  the  protection  of  some  sheriff. 

At  parting,  Mr.  Roentgen  promised  we  should  hear  of 
him  by  every  opportunity,  if  only  his  name,  date,  and  place, 
on  a  bit  of  paper.    We,  however,  never  heard  from  him. 

When  they  had  been  gone  about  three  weeks,  it  was  report- 
ed here  that  the  renegade  and  a  Moor  were  seen  passing  the 
river  at  Azamore,  a  town  to  the  northward  of  this ;  but,  it 
appearing  so  improbable  ;hat  they  should  have  taken  that 
route,  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  report. 

When  Mr.  Roentgen  had  been  gone  about  seven  weeks, 
accounts  came  from  Morocco,  that  a  Moor  of  the  province 
of  Shedma  had  been  stopped  offering  for  sale  a  watch  and 
various  other  articles  apparently  belonging  to  a  European; 
and  the  rumour  immediately  went  forth,  that  they  belonged 
to  Mr.  Roentgen,  who  had  been  murdered.  The  governor  of 
this  place  sent  for  the  articles  from  Morocco;  and  they  were 
all  identified  as  having  been  Mr.  Roentgen's  by  my  brother, 
and  the  watch,  as  one  which  he  always  wore  suspended  by  a 
riband  from  his  neck.  There  was  now  but  too  much  reason 
to  suppose  this  unfortunate  traveller  had  been  murdered,  and 
that  within  three  or  four  days'  journey  of  this  place ;  but  still 
no  one  suspected  the  renegade.  We  sent  to  Morocco  to  have 
the  examination  of  the  Moor  taken.  He  persisted  in  declaring 
that  he  found  Mr.  Roentgen  dead,  and  in  a  very  putrid  statc^ 
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under  a  tree ;  and  that  he  took  from  his  person  the  variov 
articles  which  he  had  offered  for  sale* 

About  seven  months  ago,  I  received  intelligence  that  the 
renegade  had  been  seen  at  Arzilla,  a  town  about  300  nules 
to  the  northward,  where  he  was  working  as  m  gardener,  and 
that  he  was  going  to  Oran  to  embark  for  Europe.  Upoa 
sending  to  Arzilla,  however,  I  could  not  find  him^  or  aaccr* 
tain  to  a  certainty  that  he  had  been  there. 

A  month  afterwards,  a  Jew  who  came  from  Mequinez  told 
me  he  saw  him  in  that  city,  and  spoke  to  him;  and  that  die 
renegade  was  very  shy  of  speaking  to  him. 

There  is,  I  think,  little  doubt  but  Mr.  Roentgen  wmi  mu^ 
dered  by  the  man  in  whom  he  placed  his  entire  confidence  | 
and  that  man  a  European.  The  mules,  the  dollars,  and  die 
various  articles  with  which  the  mules  were  loaded,  were 
sufficient  plunder,  without  taking  the  few  articles  from  Us 
person,  which  were  of  little  value.  It  is  probable,  too,  that 
although  the  wretch  could  murder  his  master  when  asleep,  he 
might  not  have  the  courage  to  strip  him  afterwards.  As  Mn 
Roentgen  had  taken  uncommon  pains  to  make  himself  fit  fioi 
undertaking  such  a  dangerous  journey  as  to  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  as  he  was  a  young  man  of  considerable  takntSt 
and  of  great  perseverance  of  mind,  it  is  very  much  to  be 
lamented  that  he  should  have  met  with  such  an  untimely 
end. 

As  a  number  of  letters  have  been  addressed  to  him  at  my 
house,  the  writers  will  have  them  returned,  on  signify ing  their 
wishes  to  that  effect.  A.  W.  CoVBT. 


f  V;.;v  of  a  LiUtrJrom  Mr.  G.  H.  Roentgen  to  Mr.  ComU 

Morocco^  7th  jfime^  laii* 

I  AM  as  happy  as  a  man  who  loves  liberty  and  nature— the 
only  goous  in  life-»will  always  be  where  he  enjoys  botk 
You  will  say  that  Morocco  is  a  town,  and  that  the  idea  of  a 
town  takes  away  both  liberty  and  nature ;  but  then  it  is  a 
town  where  there  are  more  palm-trees  than  houses,  more  gar* 
dens  than  palaces ;  and  this  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  pleases  me  beyond  description. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  a  sin  to  lose  the  precious  time  here 
with  writing  to  you  what  I  may  tell  you  much  better  in  a  few 
days :  therefore  I  think  to  have  by  these  few  lines  fulfilled 
the  duty  which  your  friendship  and  goodness  lays  upon  ntc, 
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bjr  telling  you  that  I  am  as  well  and  happy  as  any  mortal  can 
be.  Believe  me  your  grateful  friend,    G*  H.  Roentgen.* 

*  The  fonowine  article  on  the  toljeet  of  Roentgen*!  intended  expedition  into  the 
central  regions  or  Africa,  appeared  in  a  German  joarnal  ol"  l!ie  8Ui  of  October. 

**  There  has  been  lately  published  at  Neuwied  an  intercsiing  letter  from  the 
timveller  UoeDtgen  to  his  brother.  It  readied  him  through  Fi-ofessiir  Ha^en,  who 
veeeifed  it  from  Mr.  Nunemann,  of  London.  Uoenlgeu,  it  H|)|>ear8,  attor  visit- 
inc  Paris,  Vienna,  and  London,  had  repaired  to  Mogadore,  where  he  i-caidud  a  con- 
parable  time;  and  the  letter  in  question,  dated  she  ^'kt  of  July,  iSli,  was 
vritten  OD  the  bank  of  the  river  Teusiffl,  at  the  moment  of  liis  departure  for  the 
Interior  of  Africa.    The  following  is  some  of  the  must  interesting  iuformatiou  it 

•onUinai 

**  During  my  residence  at  Mogadore,  I  was  engaged  day  and  night  in  studying  the 
Arables  and  I  have  succeeded  in  making  myself  be  understood  by  the  natives  of 
tbB  eoontry.    1  will  avail  myself  of  that  knowleflgc  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
manners  of  the  people,  which  1  have  acquired,  in  order  to  ti'avcl  directly  to  Tom- 
teetoo.    I  wonld  not  act  with  so  much  boldness,  were  I  not  convinced  that  Pro- 
vMenee  has  destined  me  to  make  the  discovery  of  the  interior  of  Afiica.     My  good 
Stan  have  furnished  me  with  a  companion  in  my  travels,  than  whom  I  could  not 
have  wished  for  a  better.    He  is  a  German,  who,  when  only  twelve  years  old, 
quttedhb  paternal  roof,  having  an  irresistible  inclination  for  ronming:  he  has  never 
phiM  Gved  six  months  on  the  same  spot,  and  is  now  )8  years  of  age.    He  knows  all 
the  European  languages— the  Sclavonic  excepted.    Fourteen  ^-cars  agf>,  when  des- 
tftnte  of  money  or  protection,  he  was  impressed  by  the  English  for  a  siiilnr,  in  an 
island  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  happened  to  be.    He  was  inhumanly  treated 
1)^  thMDf  and  re«luced  almost  to  despair.     His  ship  anchored  before  Tetuan,  for  the 
Mrpoie  of  watering ;  and  there  having  struck  an  Knglish  oflicer  who  bad  used 
aim  ttlf  in  order  to  avoid  punishment  he  escaped,  and  became  a  Mussulman  at 
Tetuan.    Since  then,  he  has  traverseil  the  Barbary  States  in  all  directions,  and  has 
lately  returned  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.    He  has  livctl  at  Jamba,  in  Africa,  as 
•  oafee-hoase  keeper,  and  at  Janoi  as  a  physician.    At  Conaianlinople  he  haa 
nperintended  the  ganlens  of  a  Pacha.    I  g«>t  acquainted  with  him  at  a  merchant's 
in  Mogadore,  who  had  hired  him  as  a  gardener.     1  hsye  taken  him  into  my  service, 
■■d  I  treat  him  rather  as  a  friend  than  as  a  domestic  ;  the  benefits  which  1  shall 
derive  from  his  experience  are  immense.    About  a  month  ago,  1  travelled  with  a 
cafsvan  of  roerchanU  to  Morocco,  where  I  procured  valuable  information  rcs|>eet« 
leg  the  eommunieations  with  the  interior  of  Africa,    it  is  impossible  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  violent  hatred  which  animates  the  Moors  against  Ctiristians;  even  at 
Bfogadore,  I  could  hardly  go  abroad  witliout  being  overwhelmed  with   insults.    I 
traa  obliged,  in  order  to  view  the  city  of  Mon)cco,  to  get  an  escort  of  four  soldiers, 
vho^  by  orders  of  the  government,  were  to  keep  back  the  populace.    Even  then  I 
waa  often  assailed  by  stones,  one  of  which  hit  me  so  severe  a  bl"w  on  the  forehead, 
that  for  some  time  I  tliouglit  myself  dangerously  wounded.    This  hatred  of  the 
Sioon  arises  in  a  great  degree  frcjm  our  dress.    I  saw  at  Morocco  preparaiicms  for 
the  setting  out  of  a  caravan,  which  was  to  reach  Tombuctoo  by  Tafilct  and  TunU 
1  immediately  formed  a  resolution  to  join  this  caravan,  and  I  returneil  to  Moga- 
dore.  .My  companion  was  delighted  with  the  plan,  which  I  did  not  communicate 
to  any  one  else  but  to  one  Christian,    i  caused  it  to  be  reported  at  Mogadore,  that, 
diignsted  with  the  bad  treatment  1  had  received  at  Morocco,  1  roeHut  to  repair  to 
Tangier,  and  from  thence  embark  for  Gibraltar     This  pretended  project  furnished 
rith  a  pretext  for  purchasing  a  mule,  and  every  other  necessary  for  my  jour 


ney.  I  secretly  procured  some  Moorish  garments.  Having  finished  my  prepara- 
tloos,  I  invited  some  ChriiUaiis  at  Mogadore  to  a  party  of  pleasure  on  a  mountain 
■bout  six  English  miles  off,  whither  they  were  often  in  the  habit,  of  going;.  I  have 
there  spent  one  dajr  with  them,  and  declared  that  1  meant  to  proceed  directly  for 
Tangier*  They  will  accompany  me  to  a  certahi  distance,  and  will  give  out  at 
Mofpidore  that  I  am  on  my  way  to  Tangier.  As  vnyn  as  I  am  letl  alone  with  my 
fellow  traveller,  I  mean  to  clothe  myself  in  my  Moorish  garb,  and  to  enter  the 
t  road  which  leads  fi-om  Tafilct  to  Morocco.  From  tht- nee  I  ftb:ill  n>acli 
init,  a  town  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas,  where  I  shall  l»e  Mfc  from  any 
robes  which  the  Governor  of  Mogadore  might  make,  should  he  learn  that  1  have 
not  gone  to  Tangier.  At  Dcminit  I  shall  join  a  caravan  which  will  pass  tlierc 
dboat  that  time,  and  with  it  i  shall  cross  Mount  Atlas,  covered  with  snow,  and  next 
the  banning  pbuns  of  Tafileu    I  abail  remain  at  Tafiiet  with  a  Gcnuau  rene- 
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[From  the  Monthly  Migazine.] 

To  the  Chief  MagisiraU  of  Hull 
Sir, 

The  public  attention,  as  you  must  be  aware,  has  of  laCr 
been  considerably  excited  with  regard  to  the  existence  of 
mermaids,  by  surprising  and  apparently  well  authenticated 
accounts  of  one  or  more  having  been  seen  about  the  OrkneySi 
But,  as  this  comes  from  rather  a  suspicious  quarter,  and  we 
here  not  having  the  gift  of  second  sights  we  give  them  but 
cautious  admission*  We,  however,  fell  to  turning  over  all  our 
books  on  the  subject ;  and^  among  a  profusion  of  instances, 
we  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  on  one  in  the  ^'  Tei&ametT 
of  Monsieur  Maillct,  p.  -fidS.  edit.  Lond*  1750,  which  (m 
case  you  might  not  possess  the  book)  we  here  transcribe,  ^at 
you  may  the  more  clearly  see  the  reason  of  our  intnisioD. 

^^  The  fact  I  am  now  going  to  relate  is  of  another  kind,  and 
much  more  singular^  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  age,  an 
English  vessel  belonging  to  Hull,  when  fishing  for  whales  in 
the  seas  of  Greenland,  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  from 
land,  was  surrounded,  about  noon,  by  sixty  or  eighty  small 
boats,  in  each  of  which  there  was  a  man.  The  sailors  had  no 
sooner  discovered  them,  than  they  put  out  their  ship*s  boats, 
in  order  to  come  up  with  some  of  them :  but  the  men  in  the 
small  boats,  which  they  conducted  with  two  small  oars, 
plunged  all  at  once  into  the  sea  with  their  boats,  and  none  of 
them  appeared  the  whole  day  after,  except  one.  This  returned 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  a  minute  after,  because,  in  plunging, 
one  of  the  oars  was  broken*  After  four  hours*  chace,  and  a  hun- 
dred new  plunges,  in  proportion  as  the  ship's  boats  approached, 
the  little  boat  was  at  last  taken,  together  with  the  man  that  was 
in  her.  He  was  brought  on  board  the  ship,  where  he  lived  twenty 
days  without  takipg  any  nourishment,  or  uttering  any  cry  or 
sound,  which  could  make  people  suspect  that  he  had  the  use 
of  speech  ;  but  he  sighed  continually,  and  tears  flowed  from 
his  eyes.  He  was  shaped  like  us,  with  a  beard  and  hair  pretty 


It  in  my  wish  to  penetrate  towMn!*  the  South^  and  to  be  ahletoreacli  wrtnibf 
or  the  (Jane.  Should  I  Tiud  this  too  difficult,  I  mean  to  relani  to  ^mpit  Vt 
publish  the  journal  of  my  travels  ;^  and  shall  iigaui  return  to  Africa,  where  1  an 
destined  to  make  some  discoveries.'* 
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fongt  but  from  the  middle  downward,  his  body  was  all  covered 
with  scales.  As  for  the  boat,  it  was  eight  or  nine  feet  long, 
and  very  narrow,  especially  at  the  two  extremities.  The  ribs 
of  it,  and  even  the  seat  on  which  he  sat,  were  fish-bones.  It 
was  covered,  within  and  without,  with  skins  of  the  sea-dog^ 
(scaly)  stitched  to  each  other.  This  boat  had  in  the  middle 
an  opening  large  enough  to  let  the  rower  in,  and  the  aperture 
was  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  sack,  or  purse,  of  the  same  sktn^ 
with  which  the  man,  introduced  to  the  middle  into  the  boat^ 
girt  himself  so  perfectly  with  bands,  also  made  of  the  same- 
skin,  that  the  water  could  not  enter  into  the  boat.  Before  the 
man,  were  two  pieces  of  the  same  skin  fixed  to  the  coverings 
where  they  formed  two  kinds  of  pouches.  In  one  were  found 
lines  and  hooks,  also  made  of  fish  bones,  and  in  the  other  some 
fish,  which  appeared  to  have  been  but  lately  taken.  At  the 
rower's  sides  were  two  small  oars,  also  fixed  to  the  boat  by 
straps'of  the  sea-dog^s  skin.  All  these  curiosities,  together  with 
the  man  himself  dried,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Town-hall  of 
Hull^  and  the  account  itself,  attested  by  the  captain  and  all  the 
crew*  is  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  that  place." 

Now,  Sir,  you  would  considerably  oblige  us  by  writing,  if 
these  curiosities  are  still  in  your  Town-hall;  and  describing 
them:  or  (should  they  not  be  there)  if  there  is  even  any 
tradition  among  the  old  people  of  Hull  concerning  them. 

John  F.  M.  Dovaston* 
West'feitcm,  near  Shrewaburyy 
Feb.  1,  1812. 


To  Mr.  J.  F.  M.  Dovaslon. 

Sir, 
You  have  my  leave  to  print  this  letter.  The  Mayor  (of 
Hull)  placed  your  letter  in  my  hands,  and  begged  me  to 
answer  it.  He  finds  no  such  account  in  their  archives ;  but^ 
what  is  more  satisfactory,  the  following  account  I  have  trans* 
cribed  for  you  upon  an  inscription  painted  upon  the  very 
Greenland  or  £skimaux  boat,  which,  with  all  its  appurtenances» 
you  so  accurately  and  correctly  describe.  The  only  tradition 
of  the  bonntf  boatmatCs  corpse  (as  our  vulgar  name  him)  is 
the  following.  When  the  large  Trinity-house  (whose  revenue 
is  from  twenty  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  a  year)  was  rebuilt^ 
some  portions  of  his  real  and  actual  skeleton  were  found  to 
remain  in  the  above  boat;  but  the  fragments  were  dispersed 
and  lost  in  the  dust  of  a  new  erection,  and  in  the  removal  of 
the  building  materials.  An  effigy  of  his  body,  made  of  painted 
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leather,  yet  remains.  It  is  peTclued  in  the  very  identicni  boat 
in  which  the  Eskimaux  waa  forcibly  conveyed  to  Hull  by  onr 
corsairs,  or  slave  makers,  or  curiosity  dealers.  Your  descrip- 
tion of  his  boat,  oars,  &c.  and  of  his  plunging  and  breaking 
the  oar,  is  a  true  one  ;  for  one  of  his  oars  is  aaually  broken ! 
Diving,  or  plunging,  is  one  of  the  usual  practices  of  the 
modern  Eskimaux.   Captain  Rose,  who  lately  died    in  my 
pariah,  and  who  sailed  many  years  to  the  Greenland  seas, 
acquired,  from  the  Danish  settlers  in  Davis'  straits,  the  easy 
trick.  I  saw  a  Danish  sailor,  once  a  resident  with  the  Moravian 
mission,  practise  the  same  trick  with  this  very  Greenland 
boat  (borrowed  for  the  purpose  from  the  Trinity- house.)    It 
is  performed  by  striking  the  water  at  a  particular  angle  with 
both  oars  at  the  same  time :  it  seemed  to  me  as  practicable 
as  sculling  or  feathering  the  oar.  The  same  Dane,  intoxicated, 
was  drowned  on  the  river  Humber,  in  a  boat  which  be  had 
made,  of  a  form  similar  to  the  Eskimaux  one.     Maillet's  de- 
scription is  correctly  true  in  every  point.  The  Eskimaux  fleet 
might  have  been  a  fleet  of  sixty  or  eighty  boats.  Suck  migra- 
tions of  whole  tribes  were  seen  by  Heame,  in  his  ^  Tour  to 
the  North  Sea,"  and  by  Mackenzie,  in  hJs  voyage  diitker. 
Coxe*s  Russian   Discoveries  describe  a  similar  boat  as  used 
in  circumnavigating  Siberia,  and  Polar  America,  now  an  easy 
task   from  the  rivers   Oby,  Jenisei,  and   Kamschatka.    Du 
Ualde's  ChinM  describes  it  iifhis  chapter  on  the  Tartars.  Lately 
Phipps  and  Cooke,  Perouse  and  Vancouver,  give  you  prints 
and  plans  of  boats  exactly  of  the  same  form.     Read  your 
Maillet's  description  as  ydu  look  at  such  prints.    The  Hull 
sailors  and  captains  often  buy  Eskimaux  boats.  Harris's  and 
Uacluit's  older  collection  (in  folio  and  4to.)  of  voyages  towards 
the  North  Pole,  also  describe,  in  a  hundred  places,  similar 
boats.  Maillet  wildly  and  absurdly  doubts  the  use  of  speech 
in  the  poor  Eskimaux  captive ! 

The  Bible,  now  translated  into  their  language,  will  answer 
and  refute  the  insinuation.  I  have  conversea  with  such  savage 
converts,  sailing  to  Hull  with  our  fishers.  The  cry  which  he 
Uttered  would,  of  course,  be  the  cry  of  alarm.  In  an  Eskimaux, 
Moravian,  Latin,  and  Danish  (or  quadrilinguist)  Vocabulary, 
which  I  gave  to  the  Bible  Society,-  TLondon,)  are  many  of 
their  monosyllabic  cries  of  joy  and  grief,  &c.  Like  yourself,  I 
often  apply  to  strangers  for  similar  and  curious  information ; 
and,  like  yourself,  I  always  receive  polite,  if  not  learned, 
answers.  The  nonsense  concerning  mermaids  everv  anatomist 
will  give  up.  The  old  voyagers  ar^  full  of  them  |  all  Museaare 
full  of  fishes,  in  which  the  two  upper  side  fins  are  so  distorted 
as  to  resemble  arms,  and  they  arc  absurdly  tailed  by  the 
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name  of  mermaid.  The  Icelandic  sages  are  fiill  of  these  tales. 
The  Sanscrit  poets  describe  **  men  of  the  sea."  They  have 
succeeded  to  Homer's  Nereids  and  Tritons,  and  marine 
nymphs.  Folly  is  eternal  in  our  race :  its  forms  change. 

Feb.  21  St,  1812.  U.  Patrick. 

Parsonage  housej  Sculoates^  HulL 


Promtlu  NenhYork  DaUy  Advertiser. 

The  subject  stated  in  the  subsequent  affidavit,  having  been 
dpubted  by  many  on  its  first  publication,  it  was  thought  advi* 
sable  to  bring  it  forward  as  \t  now  is,  authenticated  under  the 
oaths  of  the  three  respectable  gentlemen  whose  signatures  are 
affixed  to  it. 

CU^  ef  NenhYarky  ss. 

On  this  28th  day  of  April,  1813,  before  fne  the  undersigned 
notary  public,  personally  came  and  appeared  Samuel  G.  Bailey, 
late  master  of  the  ship  Amsterdam  Packet,  W.  U.  Handy,  late 
master  of  the  ship  Lydia,  and  Adam  Knox,  late  master  of  the 
schooner  Augusta,  all  belonging  to  New- York ;  and  the  said 
appearants  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  severally  and 
solemnly  deposed  and  declared,  that  they  were  passengers  on 
boar4  the  ship  Niagara  which  arrived  at  this  port  from  Lisbon 
bn  (Saturday  last :  and  that  on  the  8th  day  April  inst.  being 
in  lat.  43  49.  long.  65.  at  meridian  saw  a  large  lump  on  the 
horizon,  bearing  N.  W.  distance  6  or  8  miles  ahead,  which 
we  supposed  the  hull  of  a  large  ship  bottom  upf  When  within 
gan  shot  of  it,  discovered  that  it  had  motion,  and  on  a  nearer 
approach  found  it  to  be  a  fish  apparently  200  feet  in  length, 
about  thirty  feet  broad,  and  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  feet 
high  in  the  centre,  was  covered  with  a  shell  formed  similar  to 
the  plank  of  a  clinker  built  vessel— near  the  head  on  the  right 
side  was  a  large  hole  or  archway,  covered  occasionally  with  a 
fin  which  was  at  times  8  or  10  feet  out  of  the  water-— intended 
to  have  sent  the  boat  to  make  further  discoveries,  but  was 
deterred  from  the  dreadful  appearance  of  the  monster,  having 
approached  within  thirty  yards  of  it. 

W.  R.  HANDY. 

ADAM  KNOX. 

SAM'L  G.  BAILEY. 
Sworn  before  me,  W.  Bleeckkr,  Notary  Public. 
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THE  PONTINE  MARSHES. 


It  18  announced,  from  the  Continent,  that  the  French  havt 
succeeded  in  draining  the  Pontine  Marshes;  a  pestilential 
nuisance  which  has  subsisted  for  so  many  centuries,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome,  ih  defiance  of  every  attempt  of  the  ancient 
imperial,  as  well  as  of  the  papal  government.  This  districtf 
once  so  healthy  and  so  populous,  and  at  length  again  reclaimed, 
18  said  to  afford  a  disposeable  quantity  of  150,000  acres  of 
excellent  land.  The  means  adopted  are  not*  nor  perhaps  can 
be,  clearly  stated  in  a  short  notice.  That  the  engineers  have 
improved  the  line,  regulated  the  falls,  enlarged  the  water 
ways*  secured  the  embankments,  sluices,  and  other  works  | 
and  no  doubt  employed  the  powers  of  steam  to  facilitate  their 
general  and  particular  labours— may  be  concluded  from  the 
science  and  activity  of  a  people,  too  long  employed  in  the 
works  of  destruction.  To  works  like  the  present  every  friend 
to  humanity  must  join  in  wishing  success  and  duration. 


COMPARATIVE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  NAVAL  POWERS.  ' 

[From  the  European  Magaziiie.3 

British  Naval  Force*— At  sea,  79  ships  of  the  Ime ; 
nine  from  50  to  44  guns— 122  frigates— 77  sloops  and 
yachts— 4  bombs,  &c.— -161  brigs— 54  cutters— 52  schooaera, 
&c— — In  post  and  fitting,  30  of  the  line— 1 1  from  50  to  44 
guns— 29  frigates — 18  sloops*—^  bombs,  &c. — 86  bngs— 6 
cutters— 11  schooners,  &c.—— Hospital  ships,  prison  ships, 
&c.  28  of  the  line— -2  from  50  to  44 — 2  frigates— 1  yacht — 
Ordinary  and  repairing  for  service,  77  of  the  line — 10  from 
50  to  44  guns— 70  frigates— 37  sloops — 3  bombs — 1 1  brigs 

—I  cutter — 2  schooners. Building,  29  of  the  line— 4  from 

50  to  44  guns — 12  frigates-»5  sloops,  &c.— 3  brigs.-— 
Making  a  grand  total  of  1545  vessels. 

Russian  Navy. — 53  sail  of  the  line— 34  frigates— 59 
cutters,  brigs,  &c. — ^smaller  vessels,  226,  carrying  in  all  4,428 
pieces  of  cannon.- In  this  estimate  are  included  ships  of 
every  class  and  condition,  from  a  first-rate  to  a  gun-brig ; 
those  that  are  building,  under  repair,  and  laid  up  in  ordinary 
as  unserviceable,  as  well  as  those  that  are  in  commission,  and 
fit  for  immediate  service. 

Swedish  Navy. — The  Swedish  fleet  consists  of  12  sail  of 
the  line,  eight  frigates,  besides  cutters,  gun-boats,  &c«  and 
there  are  two  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates  bailding« 
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Portuguese  Navy— The  Portuguese  have  eight  sail  of 
the  line,  three  frigates,  and  four  sloops,  at  the  Brazils. — At 
Lisbon  there  are  some  ships  of  war,  but  they  ^re  chiefly  unfit 
for  service. 

Danish  Navy.— -The  present  naval  force  of  Denmark 
consists  of  four  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  about  120 
gun-boats.  There  are  two  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates 
on  the  stocks.  Their  maritime  operations  are  chiefly  carried 
on  by  flotillas  of  gun-brigs,  which  carry  heavy  metal,  are  well 
manned,  manoeuvred,  and  fought ;  and,  in  a  calm,  are  formi- 
dable even  to  ships  of  war. 

United  States  Navy.— The  republican  navy,  at  present, 
consists  of  the  following  frigates  : — Constitution,  44,  Captain 
Hull;  United  States,  44.  Captain  Decatur;  President,  44, 
Commodore  Rogers;  Chesapeake,  36  ;  New- York,  36 1  Con- 
stellation, 36,  Captain  Bainbridge;  Congress,  36,  Captain 
Smith;  Boston,  32;  Essex,  32,  Captain  Porter;  Macedo- 
nian, (late  British,)  38 ;  the  John  Adams  corvette  ;  Hornet 
sloop,  of  16  guns ;  Syren,  Argus,  and  Oneida  brigs,  of  16 
guns;  Vixen,  Enterprise,  and  Viper  schooners,  of  i2  guns; 
170  gun-boats,  stationed  at  New  Orleans;  and  the  Vengeance, 
^tna,  Vesuvius,  and  Spitfire  bombs. 

French  Navy— In  the  various  ports  of  France,  Holland, 
and  Italy,  the  French  have  65  sail  of  the  line,  and  61  frigates, 
ready  for  sea ;  and  3^  sail  of  the  line,  and  26  frigates,  build- 
ing and  fitting  out;  so  that  in  a  short  time  we  shall  have 
opposed  to  us,  under  French  colours,  a  numerical  force  of  97 
sail  of  the  line,  and  87  frigates  :  but  even  the  ships  which  are 
pretended  to  be  ready  for  a  start,  particularly  those  in  the 
Scheldt,  are  vciry  badly  manned;  an  evil  for  which  the  enemy 
does  not  possess  any  practicable  remedy. 
IBth  January^  1813. 


Drurt-lane,  Jan.  23. — A  new  Tragedy,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Coleridge,  was  performed  under  the  title  of  ^^  Remorse.^ 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Spain  :  and  the  events  of  the  play  are 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  civil  wars  against  the  Moors,  and  during 
the  heat  of  the  persecution  which  raged  against  them. 

The  language  of  this  play  is  poetic  and  impassioned :  the 
incidents  are  sufficient  to  keep  the  attention  alive  during  the 
representation ;  and  some  of  the  situations  are  strikingly  cal- 
culated for  dramatic  effect.  The  characters  of  the  two 
brothers  are  well  drawn  and  finely  contrasted.  That  of 
Tcreta  docs  not  rise  much  above  mediocrity;  but  the  concep- 
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lion  of  the  part  of  the  Mooriih  womftn  is  full  of  poetic  imtgi- 
nation  ;  and  the  oj^eninff  scenes  in  particular  are  sublime  aad 
interesting.  The  moral  is  perfect,  and  strict  poetical  justice 
is  done  on  the  guilty.  The  style  is,  throughout,  poetical  isd 
classical,  and  far  above  the  common  leveL  It  abounds  witk 
fine  touches  of  nature,  and  the  tender  feelings  are  almotf 
incessantly  appealed  to.  Many  of  the  passages  were  receited 
with  loud,  general,  and  prolonged  applause.  The  tragedjr 
was,  indeed,  heard  from  beginning  to  end  with  the  moat  marked 
distinction,  and  announced  for  repetition  amid  shouts  froa 
every  corner  of  the  theatre. 

Its  principal  faults  were  too  great  length ;  and  an  exube- 
rance of  passages  merely  descriptive. 


DANCE  OF  DEATHS. 

The  French  historians  relate,  that  in  the  year  1424,  the 
English  Regent  gave  at  Paris  a  show,  or  spectacle^  after  tlie 
manner  of  his  country.  The  scene  of  this  entertainment  was 
the  churchyard  of  the  Innocents.  Persons  of  both  sexes, 
splendidly  dressed,  and  representing  the  different  conditions 
of  human  life,  began  to  execute  various  dances.  A  number  of 
figures  personating  Death,  whose  limbs  were  concealed  in 
tight  dark  clothes,  upon  which  were  sowed  the  resemblance 
of  dry  bones,  so  that  they  seemed  to  be  walking  skeletons, 
came  and  mingled  in  the  dance,  and  led  away  now  one  and 
now  another  into  the  chambers  and  cellars  about,  where 
refreshments  were  provided.  This  odd  allegory  was  called 
La  Danse  Macabrfe* 


SNAILrEATING. 


Thet  are  eaten  in  Germany,  boiled,  fried  in  butter,  and 
sometimes  stuffed  with  forced  meat.  The  sliminess  is  con- 
sidered as  the  greatest  delicacy,  and  therefore  remains  after 
dressing.  Snails  close  the  list  of  maigre  dishes,  but  they  are 
not  eaten  from  economy,  seven  of  them  being  charged  at  the 
Traiteur's,  the  same  as  a  plate  of  veal,  or  beef. 


SCOTCH  SALUTATION. 


The  North  Briton  at  Auld  Reeky,  frequently  greets  his 
friend  with  *'  WeeL,  Donald,  is  na  this  a  Jtne  cauld  raby 
morning  V^  Indeed  it  b,  Sandy,  a  j?)te  oauld  rainy  morning. 


POETRY. 

We  btre  just  recchred  a  poem  entitled  ^'Thb  Bridal  or  TaiiRiiAiN,  om  tbk 
Va  lb  op  St.  John,"  a  lover't  tale.  It  u  wrttten  in  the  romantic,  or  minitrelityley 
fliieh  ai  Walter  Scott  hai  reviTed.  The  author  b  laid*  ve  know  not  with  what 
tnith,  to  be  WiUiam  Brtkine,  Eiq.  to  whom  an  btrfxlaetloii  of  one  of  the  Cantos  in 
Marmion  is  addressed*  The  stoiy  b  more  appertaining  to  ebiralrj  than  those 
of  Walter  Seott;  it  is  spirited  and  Cindful,  and  will,  we  tbbk,  prove  very  popular 
among  the  admirers  of  this  species  of  poetrjr.    The  ftillowing  b  an  extract] 

KING  ARTHUR'S  ADVENl^URE. 

BENEATH  the  oastle*s  gloomy  pride, 
In  ample  round  did  Arthur  ride 
Three  times;  nor  living  thing  be  spied, 

Nor  heard  a  Hving  sound. 
Save  that,  awakening  from  her  dream. 
The  owlet  now  began  to  scream. 
In  concert  with  the  rushing  stream. 

That  washed  the  battled  mound. 
He  lighted  from  hb  goodly  steed, 
And  he  left  him  to  graxe  on  bank  and  mead ; 
And  slowly  be  climbed  the  narrow  way« 
That  reached  the  entrance  grim  and  gray, 
And  he  stood  the  outward  arch  below. 
And  his  bugle-horn  prepared  to  blow. 

In  summons  blithe  and  bold. 
Deeming  to  rouse  from  iron  sleep 
The  guardian  of  this  dismal  keep. 

Which  well  he  guess'd  the  hold 
Of  wizard  stem,  or  goblin  grim. 
Or  pagan  of  gigantic  limb. 

The  tyrant  of  the  wold. 

XV. 

The  ifory  bugle's  golden  tip 

Twice  touched  the  monarch's  manly  lip. 

And  twice  his  hand  withdrew. 
Think  not  but  Arthur's  heart  was  good ! 
Hu  shield  was  crtjss'd  by  the  blessed  rood. 
Had  a  pagan  host  before  him  stood, 

He  had  charged  them  through  and  through ; 
Yet  the  silence  of  that  ancient  place 
Sunk  on  his  heart,  and  he  paused  a  spaee 

Ere  yet  hb  horn  he  blew. 
But,  insUnt  as  iu  larum  rung. 
The  Castle-gate  was  open  flung, 
PortcuUb  rose  with  crashing  groan 
FtfUuunhly  np  iti  groote  <]^ttone» 
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The  bftUinee  betmt  obejed  the  blast* 
Aod  down  the  trembling  drawbridge  eait 
The  TauUed  arch  before  him  laj, 
With  nought  to  bar  the  gloomy  waj. 
And  onward  Arlhor  paeed,  with  hand 
On  Calibam't  remtlets  brand. 

XVI. 

An  hundred  torehet,  flaihing  brigfat« 
Diipelled  at  onee  the  gloomy  night 

That  loured  along  the  walls, 
And  showed  the  king's  astonished  stglit 

The  inmates  of  the  halls. 
Nor  wizard  stem,  nor  goblin  grimy 
Nor  giant  huge  of  form  and  limb. 

Nor  heathen  knight,  was  there  ; 
But  the  cressetSf  which  odours  flung  ak)ft« 
Showed,  by  their  yellow  light  and  soft, 

A  band  of  damsels  fair! 
Onward  they  came,  like  summer  wave 

That  dances  to  the  shore ; 
Ad  hundred  Toices  welcome  gave, 

And  welcome  o'er  and  o'er! 
An  hundred  lovely  hands  assail 
l*be  bucklers  of  the  monarch's  mail. 
And  busy  laboured  to  unhasp 
Riret  of  ateel  and  iron  olasp ; 
One  wrapp'd  him  in  a  mantle  fiiir. 
And  one  flung  odours  on  his  hair; 
His  short  curled  ringlets  one  smooth'd  down. 
One  wreathed  them  with  a  myrtle  crown. 
A  bride  upon  her  wedding  day 
Was  tended  ne'er  by  troop  so  gay. 

XVII. 

Loud  laughed  they  all— the  king,  in  Tain, 
With  questions  tasked  the  giddy  train; 
Let  him  entreat,  or  crave,  or  call, 
Twas  one  reply — loud  laughed  they  all. 
Then  o'er  him  mimic  chains  they  fling. 
Framed  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  spring. 
While  some  tlieir  gentle  force  unite, 
Onward  to  drag  the  wondering  knight. 
Some,  bolder,  urge  his  pace  with  blows, 
Dealt  with  the  lily  or  the  rose. 
Behind  him  were  in  triumph  borne 
The  warlike  arms  he  late  had  worn* 
Four  of  the  train  combined  to  rear 
The  terrors  of  Tintadgel's  spear; 
Two,  laughing  at  their  lack  of  strength, 
Dragg'd  Caliburn*  in  cumbrous  length » 

*  King  Arthur's  aword. 
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One,  while  the  aped  a  martial  ttride, 
Plaeed  on  her  browi  the  helmet**  pride« 
Then  fcream'd,  'twixt  Uughter  and  mrptiie. 
To  feel  its  depth  overwhelm  her  eyei. 
With  revel-ihout,  and  tffiamph<40iig^ 
Thai  gayly  marehed  the  giddy  throng. 

XVIU. 

Through  many  a  gallery  and  a  hall 
They  led,  I  ween,  dieir  royal  thraM. 
At  length,  beneath  a  fiilr  are^de. 
Their  mareh  and  aoog  at  onae  they  «taid. 
The  ehleatmaidea  of  the  band» 

(The  lovely  maSd  was  aearee  elghteMi») 
Raised,  with  imporing  air,  her  hand» 
And  rererend  sHenee  did  eomnand* 

On  entrance  of  their  Queen, 
And  they  were  mate.— B«t  ai  a  glanee 
They  sleal  on  Arthur's  coantenanca 

Uewildered  with  rarprisoy 
Their  smothered  mirth  sgaia  'gan  qpeak* 
In  archly  dimpled  ohia  and  eheefc« 

And  laughter'lighted  eyes* 

XIX. 

The  attribotcs  of  these  high  d^ 
Now  only  live  in  minstrel  lays; 
Fui  Nature,  now  exhaosted,  still 
Was  then'  proAise  of  good  and  iH. 
Strength  was  glgantie,  faloor  highf 
And  wisdom  soared  beyond  the  sky 
And  beauty  had  saah  raatohleis  beam* 
As  lights  not  now  a  lover's  dream* 
Yet  e*en  in  that  romantic  age, 

N  e'er  were  such  charms  by  mortals  seen* 
As  Arthur's  dazzled  eyes  engage. 
When  forth  on  that  enehanted  stage 
With  glittering  train  of  .uttid  and  page. 

Advanced  the  castle's  Queen. 
While  up  the  hall  she  slowly  passed^ 
Her  daik  eye  on  the  king  she  cast^ 

That  flash'd  expression  strong) 
The  longer  dwelt  that  ttngering  look» 
Her  cheek  the  livelier  colour  took. 
And  scarce  the  shame-Aioed  king  covM  brook 

The  gaze  that  lasted  long. 
A  sige,  who  had  that  look  espied^ 
Where  kindling  passion  strove  with  pride. 

Had  whispered  "  Prince,  beware ! 
From  the  chafed  tiger  rend  the  prey* 
Ruth  on  the  lion  when  at  bay. 
Bar  the  fell  dragon's  blighted  way. 

But  shva  that  lovely  snare." 

Vol.  I*  New  SerUs.  3  T 


A. 


■^ 
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XX. 

At  once,  thtt  bward  strife  mppreu'dt 
The  dame  approaehed  her  warlike  guett^ 
With  greeting  in  that  (air  degree^ 
Where  female  pride  and  courtesy 
Are  blended  with  ssch  passing  art 
As  awes  at  onee  and  eharmi  the  heart 
A  oourtlj  weloome  first  she  gate. 
Then  of  his  goodnesa  'gaa  to  crave 

Constniotion  fidr  and  tme 
Of  her  light  maidens'  Idle  mirth, 
Who  drew  from  lonely  glens  their  birtht 
Nor  knew  to  pay  lo  stranger  worth 

And  dignity  their  doe ; 
And  then  slie  prayM  that  he  wonld  rest 
That  night  her  castle's  honoured  guest 
The  monareh  meetly  thanks  expressed. 
The  banquet  rose  at  her  behest, 
With  lay  and  tale,  and  laugh  and  jest« 

Apace  the  evening  flew. 

XXL 

The  lady  sate  the  monarch  by^ 
Now  in  her  turn  abashed  and  shy. 
And  with  IndifTerence  seemed  to  hear 
The  toys  he  whispered  in  her  ear. 
Her  bearing  modest  was  and  fair. 
Yet  shadows  of  constraint  were  there. 
That  showed  an  orer-cautious  care 

Some  inward  thought  lo  hide ; 
Oft  did  she  pause  in  full  reply, 
And  oft  cast  down  her  large  dark  eye» 
Oft  checkM  the  soft  voluptuous  sigh. 

That  heaved  her  bosom's  pride. 
Slight  symptoms  these,  but  shepherds  know 
How  hot  the  mid -day  sun  shall  glow 

From  the  mist  of  morning  sky ; 
And  so  the  wily  monareh  guess'd. 
That  this  assumed  restraint  expresa'd 
More  ardent  passions  in  the  breast. 

Than  ventured  to  the  eye. 
Closer  he  pressed,  while  beakers  rang. 
While  maidens  laughed  and  minstrelatangv 

Still  closer  to  her  eai^— 
But  why  pursue  the  common  tale  ? 
Or  wherefore  show  how  knights  prevail. 

When  ladies  dare  to  hear  ? 
Or  wherefore  trace,  from  what  slight  cause 
Its  source  one  tyrant  passion  draws. 

Till  mastering  all  withm  ? 
Where  lives  the  man  that  has  not  tried. 
How  miith  can  into  folly  giidet 

And  foUy  into  aiti! 


